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JOINT REPORT OF THE INSPECTORS OF FACTORIES 
for the Half-year ended 31st October 1876. 


. Factory Inspectors’ Office, 
Home Office, Whitehall, 
London, S.W., January 1877. 
SIR, 

We have the honour to forward our Reports for 
the half-year ended the 31st October last; and we cannot 
forbear to regret that the state of trade during the period 
embraced by these reports, and subsequently, has been 
greatly depressed in almost all branches of industry. 


We are, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
ALEX. REDGRAVE. 
Rost. BAKER. 


To the Right Hon. 
The Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, 
&e. ce. ke, 
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Joint Appendix. 


Joint APPENDIX No. 1. 


[3ist Oct. 


GenEeRAL Agstract showing the total Number of Accidents 
reported to the Inspectors of Factories during the Six Months 
ended 31st October 1876, pursuant to the 7th section of the 
“ Factory and Workshop Act, 1871,” (which came into opera- 
That the only 
accidents to be reported are the following ; namely, 

“(a.) Any accident which causes loss of life to any person 

employed in the factory; and 

“(6,) Any accident which causes bodily injury to any person 

employed in the factory, and is produced by machinery 
or by explosion or escape of gas, or steam, or metal, and 
is of such & nature as to prevent the person injured by 
it from returning to his work in the factory within 
forty-eight hours after the occurrence of the accident.” 


tion 22d August 1871,) and which provides, 


Nature of Injury. 


Causing death - - 
Amputation of right hand or arm 
Amputation of left hand or arm 
Amputation of part of right hand 
Amputation of part of left hand 
Amputation of any ath of leg 
or foot 
Fracture of limbs or bones of 
trunk - - - 
Fracture of hand or foot - 
Injuries to head and face - 
Lacerations, contusions, and 
other injuries not enumecnied 
above - 


Total number reported - 


Adults. | X°UR | Children.| "Total. 
u.|v.j mje] ue |e | ae | # jer. 
103 |-| 20] 2) 6 | 1| 129] 3] 182 
ga} os) a =| =) 16) 08a 
1 | 4] v6 1) —| —| a7] 5 | 28 
74 | 45|. 75| 46) 16 | 12 | 165|103 | 268 
72 | 84} 69] 30| 18 | 6 | 159) 70 | 299 
g9f-| 4[-| 1] -| 14) -| 14 
56| 7| 46) 611 | 7 | 113] 20 | 133 
52 | 13} 32| 27| 11 | 2| 95) 42 | 137 
107 | 47| 46] 20, 10 | 6 | 163| 73 | 236 
777 {171} 507|218|109 | 46 |1393/435 |1828 
1269/3238} 813/351/182 | 80 |2264\754 /3018 
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JomntT APPENDIX, No. 2. 


Joint Appendia. 


Summary of the Total Number of Informations and Convictions, or other results, 
with the Amount of Penalties inflicted and Costs, in the Districts of the Inspectors 
of Factories, during the Six Months ended the 31st of October 1876. 


DESCRIPTION OF 
OFFENCE. 


Neglecting to fence mill 
gearing, whereby death or 
bodily injury was caused 


Allowing children and 
young persons to work 
between the fixed and 
traversing parts of a self- 
acting machine whilst in 
motion - - - 


Employing children and 
females under the statu- 
toryage -, - - 


Employing children “and 
young persons without 
registering their names 
and date of first employ- 
ment - - - 


Employing children and 
young persons without 
surgical certificates - 


Employing children before 
noon and after one o’clock 
p.m. of the same day —- 


PE yploying children with- 
out school vouchers - 


Employing children, young 
persons, and women at 
night, or before or after 
the legal hour for work - 


E nploying children, young 
persons, and women after 
the legal hour for ceasing 
work on Saturday - - 


Employing children, young 
persons, and women du- 
ying meal hours - - 


Employing children, young 
persons, and women on 
. Sunday, sacramental fast 
day, or holiday aCe 


Parents employing or 
conniving at the illegal 
employment of their 
children - os - 


Carried forward - 


Number of Infor- 
mations. 


2 


62 


46 
17 


53 


94 


137 


153 


55 


96 
783 


Result. 


Penalties imposed. 


_ Convictions. 


58 


386 


78 


81 


72 


26 


67 


500 


convicted with 
paymt. of Costs. 


Withdrawn or 


17 


15 


14 


55 


63 


24 
247 


Adjourned. 


transferred. 
Dismissed. 


Offence 
Warrant 
issued. 


4d. 
bd. 
6d 


1s. 3d. 
1s. 6d. 


Is. 


8s. 11d. 


5S. 


5s. 6d. 
10s. 


10s. 6d. 
208. 


22s. 


30s. 


40s. 


60s. 


12)-|- 


36) -|- 


10 


68 


1 
my 


—/31 


- {180 


wo 


14 


26 


14 


18 


ay 
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Joint Appendix—continued. 


[31st Oct. 


DESCRIPTION OF 
OFFENCE. 


Brought forward - 
Parents neglecting to cause 
their children to attend 
school 


Neglecting to give notice of 
accident to the certify- 
ing surgeon - 

Not keeping factory in & 
cleanly state - 

Not lime-washing as Hoe 
quired by law = - 

Wot precacng, registers, 
certificates, 


Not hanging up abstract of 
Acts, notices of hours of 
work, meal times, &c. 


Wilful obstruction of the 
Sub-Inspector in the ex- 
ecution of his office 


Total 


: Result. 

- | Hon 
Sal 2 labeled 
B58 8 ued E ) 
toe ia Bae >) 
gs| & \S23/5/8 
29) 8 Sharon 
A | |F8zls|o 
783 |500 | 247 |7 
156 |126 23 }1 

Sie Wee 2/- 

1) 2) = j}e 

1) hy} —j}- 

1] - = 

1} a) —]- 
9] 5 3/1 
955/635 | 276 |9 


transferred. 


Warrant 


issue 
Dismissed. 
4d. 
Bd. 


Ra 2 


_ Penalties imposed. 


1s. 8d. 
1s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 
8s. lid. 
5s. 


s . 
o|4 


bo 
Oo 
w 


5 |28) 2 110/63) 


an 


68 


m= 


a 


1) 8} -| —]20)-|1| 75 


bs. 6d. 
10s. 


10s. 6d. 
20s. 


180 


12 


2 {6 |81| 2 holss\1 1 |143} 8 |46) 1 |193) 1 


22s, 


1 


The total amount of fines inflicted, £507 18s. 9d. 


The total amount of costs £400 10s. 4d. 
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Report of ALEXANDER RepeRave, Esq., Inspector of 
_ Factories, for the half-year ended 31st October 1876. 


Factory Inspectors’ Office, 

: New Home Office Buildings, 

Sir, Whitehall, January 1877. 
- . Ip is with great satisfaction that I have to report 
the continued general concurrence in the observance of the 
Factory and Workshop Regulations. 

I cannot, however, forbear to notice that the state of 
trade, in perhaps every branch of industry, has not offered to 
manufacturers any inducement to prolong their hours of 
work beyond: the legal limits, and that consequently a great 
number of establishments are working short time, not only 
in what are called the manufacturing districts, but in. every 
locality where special industries have been established. 

As regards’ some very important changes in the law, this 
circumstance has prevented a jarring which would have been 
experienced had, there been a brisk trade at the time the 
very great alterations now in course of administration were 
inaugurated 

I refer to the prohibition of the employment of children 
under 10, and the requirement to produce a certificate of 
having passed the fourth standard, to authorise a child 
between 13 and 14 to work full time in textile factories, 
and the extension of those provisions to all other kinds of 
manufactures and handicrafts. 

When it is remembered that these two provisions restrict 
the manufacturer in his supply of labour, and deprive the 
parent of the earnings of his children, it will be abundantly 
evident that they must be enforced with tenderness, and 
both parties be led up, rather than be driven, to com- 
pliance. It ‘has required'a great deal of forbearance on 
our part, a great deal of teaching and instilling into the 
minds of people that something has been added to the old 
half-time system. ‘The Elementary Education Act of 1876, 
which eventually places all labour under the same minimum 
regulations,’ will; however,-materially alter the case. We 
shall have no longer to defend partial legislation, and what 
are called the educational. clauses of the Factory <Acts 
will require much less supervision upon our part than 
they hitherto have done. | 
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In order that the regulations of the Elementary Education 
Act, 1876, so far as they affect factory and workshop 
labour, should not take persons interested by surprise on the 
lst instant, when its provisions camé into effect, I 
distributed very extensively amongst all classes of occupiers 
in the month of October last a short notice setting forth 
the points which would affect the different classes of labour. - 

One notice was addressed to the occupiers of non-textile 
factories, z.e., factories under the Factory Acts, 1864, 1867, 
1870, and was as follows :— 


“To Occuriers of Facrorms under the Factory Acts, 1864, 1867 
1870, and to Parents of Children employed in such Factories. 


“The following important alterations in regard to the employ- 
ment of children will come into force on the 1st January 1877 :— 

‘No child shall be first taken into employment who is under 
nine years of age. 2 

“ After 1st January 1878, no child shall be first taken into 
employment who is under ten years of age. 

“But a child between eight and nine years of age, who was 
employed before the 15th August 1876, may continue to be 
employed after the lst January next, and may obtain employment 
in another place. 

“ All children must attend efficient schools in any school district 
which has been declared to be provided with sufficient school 
accommodation.” 


In the notice to occupiers of workshops I had to point 
out that, in addition to the prohibition of the employment of 
children under nine, children had to attend school daily as 
in factories. 


“To Occurirrs of WorKsHoes, and to PARENTS of Children 
employed in Workshops. 


“The following important alterations in regard to the employ- 
ment of children will come into force on the 1st January 1877 :— 

“No child shall be first taken into employment who is under 
nine years of age. 

“ After 1st January 1878, no child shall be first taken into 
employment who is under ten years of age. 

“But a child between eight and nine years of age, who was 
employed before the 15th August 1876, may continue to be 
employed after the Ist January next, and may obtain fresh 
employment in another place. 

“All children employed in a workshop must attend school from 
the first day of employment. 

“They must attend school either morning or afternoon regu- 
larly on every day on which the school is open, or both morning 
and afternoon on every other day in every week. 
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“They must attend school regularly, whether employed all the 
week or only part of the week. 

<< All children must attend efficient schools in any school district 
which has been declared to be provided with sufficient school 
accommodation.” 


Then as the employment of lads under 10 is prohibited by 
the Factory and Workshop Act, 1871, I had to call the 
attention of the occupiers of brickworks to the same strict 
educational regulations which they must observe. 


8 To Occuriers of BRICKWORKS, and to oom of Children 
employed in Brickworks. 


“The following important alterations in regard to the employ- 
ment of children will come into force on the Ist Januar y 1877 :— 

<¢ All children employed in a brickwork must attend school from 
the first day of employment. 

“They must attend school either morning or afternoon regularly 
on every day on which the school is open, or both morning and 
afternoon on every other day in every week. 

“ They must attend school regularly, whether employed all the 
week or only part of the week. 

« All children must attend efficient schools in any school district 
which has been declared\.to be provided with ok ey 
accommodation.” 


Two volumes have been recently issued which contain 
much that is peculiarly interesting at the present time. 
One is issued by the Statistical Department of the Board 
of Trade, intituled, “ Miscellaneous Statistics of the United 
Kingdom (Part IX.) ;” the other-is a volume of the “ Statis- 
tique de la Vrance, N ouvelle Serie, tome III., 1873,” issued 
by the French Government. 

A comparison of some of the facts which are summarized 
in these volumes should have considerable bearing upon the 
comparative, cost of production in English and French 
textile factories, which has been a subject of inquiry 
recently by the French Government, but many of the facts 
which I would quote are presented under such different 
aspects that they render a satisfactory comparison difficult. 

_ There are, however, one or two which may be noticed. 

If we take the last return published in the Miscellaneous 
Statistics collected in the year 1874 we shall fird the 
following results :— 

The number of spindles averaged for each cotton factory 
in the United Kingdom, 14,135. 

In France the number was 4, th 

The number of spindles to each person employed in this 
country was 78. 
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In France the number was 60. 

But of course the proportion is very different if we take 
account of those factories only in which | Spinning is carried 
on. The average number of spindles to spinning factories in 
this country is 18, 243. 

In France the number is 8,536. 

Or if we take the number of spindles to persons em- 
ployed in factories in which spinning is carried on in 
Lancashire only, the number on the average is 163. 

The number in the Department du Nord, in which are 
the largest cotton factories in France, is 107. 

We. may in the same manner compare the number of 
power looms :— 

The average stair of power looms a each cotton- 
weaving factory i in this country is 292. 

In France the number was 1077 

There is still a remarkable difference between the two 
countries in the number of adult males employed in the 
cotton factories in France, as compared with England. 

In this country the proportion of male adults employed 
in cotton factories is 40 per cent. 

In France the proportion is 50 per cent. 

It would have been very valuable if a comparison could 
have been made of the wages paid in cotton factories in the 
two countries; but while we have in the Miscellaneous 
Statistics the actual rate paid to each class of operative, in 
the French tables only the average rate paid to men, 
women, and children is given, and hence it is impossible to 
constitute a useful comparison. 

So, again, with respect to the cost of living. The French 
tables give the actual price of the various articles consumed 
in each department, while the English tables only give the 
contract prices of the Government establishments and some 
other private establishments. 

It is really a\great’ want in connection with the industrial 
greatness and progress of this country that carefully col- 
lected information should not be published of all that enters 
into the economy of life. The volume of Miscellaneous 
Statistics is a digest of facts and figures that have been 
collected; it brings together data which are scattered 
about in various blue books, and is no doubt a great help 
to those who seek condensed information; but there is no 
department upon which is devolved’ the duty of collecting 
reliable data of the productive power of the country. 

Agricultural returns are prepared annually, and mineral 
statistics of great value are collected and published annually 
by the Department of Mines, but with the exception of 
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the return of factories, prepared at somewhat fitful intervals, 
there is no reliable information upon the conditions of 
industrial occupations. 

Mr. Sub-Inspector Henderson having spent his vacation 
last year in the United States, and employed his time in 
examining the various econemical questions which in that 
country offer so marked a contrast to the principles which 
haye prevailed now for some years in this country, has 
placed in my hands a memorandum explaining the laws, and 
the extent of their application in the United States, which 
have for their object the regulation of labour, and I gladly 
take the opportunity of submitting it to you, as it has a 
material bearing upon some questions of public interest at 
the present time. 


“ The non-interference of the Federal or Central Govern- 
ment of the United States of America in matters of 
domestic legislation constitutes a great difficulty in arriving 
at an intelligent understanding of what is the actual state of 
the law on any particular question of this kind throughout 
the Union. Hach state being at liberty to legislate for 
itself, we have an almost endless variety of laws and regu- 
lations passed upon a particular subject. This, as may be 
readily understood, is especially the case where the question 
involved is one which is included in the domain of theo- 
retic politics. Any proposal to control and restrict the 
hours of work in a community being essentially of this 
character, we find, as might have been anticipated, that 
the laws of the various states in the American Union upon 
this subject differ most widely. 

«« T have endeavoured in the remarks which follow to give 
a brief summary of the regulations affecting factory labour 
which are now, at least nominally, in force in the several 
States. 


« MassacuusEerrs.—I begin with the state of Massachu- 
setts because it possesses the most perfect and most advanced 
factory law which exists in the Union. There has been 
in this state a continuous agitation for a reform of the 
abuses under which the operative classes have suffered since 
the year 1833. Successive Acts were passed by the State 
Legislature, but up till the year 1874 none of their pro- 
visions extended to adult women ; they were limited in their 
operation to children and young persons. 

“ Tn the session of 1874 the State Legislature enacted as 
undér:— 


“¢No minor under the age of eighteen years, and no woman 
over that age, shall be employed in labouring by any person, 
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firm, or corporation in any manufacturing establishment in this 
Commonwealth more than ten hours in any one day, except when 
it is necessary to make repairs to prevent the stoppage or inter- 
ruption of the ordinary running of the machinery ; provided, 
however, that a different apportionment of the hours of labour . 
may be made for the sole purpose of giving a shorter day’s work 
for one day in the week, but in no case shall the hours of labour 
exceed 60 per week. 

«¢¢ Any such person, firm, or corporation which wilfully employs 
any minor er woman, or which wilfully has in its employment any 
minor or woman, contrary to the provisions of this Act, and any 
superintendent, overseer, or other agent of any such person, firm, 
or corporation who wilfully employs any minor or woman in 
labouring for any such person, firm, or corporation, and any 
parent or guardian of such minor who permits such minor to 
work or be so employed, contrary to the provisions of this Act, 
shall for each offence be punished by a fine not exceeding fifty 
dollars, to be recovered on complaint in any court of competent 
jurisdiction, and all prosecutions under this Act shall be begun 
within one year from the commission thereof. No building or 
premises used solely for the purposes of a dwelling shall be 
deemed a manufacturing establishment withiu the meaning of 
this Act.’ 


“In the same year, I may remark in passing, the 
Massachusetts Legislature also passed an Act prohibiting the 
employment of children as acrobats, contortionists, &¢. at 
public entertainments. 

“Tn the session of 1876 this legislation was supplemented 
by another Act affecting the employment of children, which 
is as follows :— 


“No child under the age of ten years shall be employed in any 
manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile establishment in this 
commonwealth, and any parent or guardian who permits such 
employment shall for such offence forfeit a sum of not less than 
20 nor more than 50 dollars, for the use of the public schools of 
the city or town. 

“¢No child under the age of 14 years shall be so employed 
unless during the year next preceding such employment he has 
attended some, public or private day school, under teachers 
approved by the school committee of the place where such school 
is kept, at least 20 weeks, which time may be divided into two 
terms, each of 1 consecutive weeks, so far as the arrangement 
of school terms will allow; nor shall such employment continue, 
unless each child shall attend school as herein provided, in each 
and every year; and no child shall be so employed who does not 
present a certificate, made by or under the direction of said school 
committee, of his compliance with the requirement of this Act ; 
provided, however, that a regular attendance during the continu- 
ance of such employment in any school known as a half-time day 
school, or an attendance in any public or private day school, 20 
weeks, as above stated, may be accepted by said school committee 
as a substitute for the attendance herein required. 


/ 
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“ «Every owner, superintendent, or overseer in any establish- 
ment above named who employs or permits to be employed any 
child in violation of the second section of this Act, and every 
parent or guardian who permits such employment, shall for such 
offence forfeit a sum of not less than 20 nor more than 50 dollars 
for the use of the public schools of such city or town. 

«<The truant officers shall at least once in every school term, 
and as often as the school committee require, visit the establish- 
ments described by this Act, in their several cities and towns, and 
inquire into the situation of the children employed therein, and 
ascertain whether the provisions of this Act are duly observed, 
and report all violations to the school committee.’ 


«The Acts I have quoted constitute the law of Massa- 
chusetts as it stands with respect to the employment of 
women, young persons, and children. Jn all the other 
states of the Union, so far as I could ascertain, adult women 
are free to make what arrangements they may please as to 
their hours of work. In several states, in the absence of 
any special contract, sixty hours per week is the recognised 
legal time. 

« PENNSYLVANIA.—In the state of Pennsylvania the em- 
ployment of children under 13 years of age in all cotton, 
woollen, silk, paper, bagging, and flax factories is prohibited. 
No young person who has attained the age of 13, but is 
under 16, can be employed in any such factories for a 
longer period than nine calendar months in any one year, 
and such young persons are required to attend school for 
three consecutive months in each year. No male or female 
operative under 21 years of age is allowed to be employed 
in any of the factories already enumerated for a longer 
period than 60 hours in any one week, or more than an 
average of 10 hours a day during the same period. 

“The penalty for any of the offences here enumerated is 
not less than 10 and not more than 50 dollars, and any 
employer, owner; or agent ‘wilfully or knowingly’ em- 
ploying children or young persons in contravention of this 
Act of the State Legislature renders himself liable to prose- 
cution, A parent or guardian who consents to such illegal 
employment is also liable to be summoned, and, on con- 
viction, fined to the same amount. All the ward, borough, 
and township constables are authorised and required, and 
it is made their duty, to attend to the strict observance of 
the law, when complaint shall have been properly made to 
them of the violation of the same. 

« RuopE Istanp.—In the state of Rhode Island the law 
enacts that a period of 10 hours shall be considered a legal 
day’s work in any mechanical employment or in any manu- 
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facturing establishment, wnless otherwise agreed by the parties 
to the contract for the same. Young persons over 15 and 
adult women are at liberty to contract themselves out of the 
application of this section of the Act. ; 

“No child under the age of 12 can be employed in the 
state of Rhode Island in any manufacturing establishment, 
or any manufacturing process, or in any labour incident to a 
manufacturing process. 

“No young person under the age of 15 can be employed in 
any manufacturing establishment for more than 11 hours in any 
one day, nor before five o’clock in the morning, nor after half- 
past seven o’clock in the evening; nor can a young person 
under 15 be employed more than nine months in any one 
calendar year; and it is required that such young person 
shall have attended school for a term of at least three 
months in the year next preceding the time so employed. 

_ ** Every owner, employer, or agent who shall ‘knowingly 

and wilfully’ employ, and every parent or guardian who 
shall permit or consent to such employment, is liable to a 
penalty of 20 dollars for each offence. One half of the fine 
goes to the complainant, and the other to, the common 
school of the district. 

« Marne.—In the state of Maine no person under the age 
of 16 years can be employed in any corporation more than 
10 hours a day, and any person violating this. provision 
forfeits 100 dollars, one half of which penalty goes to the 
town in which the offence is committed, and the other to the 
use of the person employed, to be recovered by indictment. 

“No child can be employed in a cotton or woollen manu- 
factory without having attended a public school or a private 
one, taught by a person qualified to be a public teacher, if 
under the age of 12 years, four months, if over 12 and under 
15 years of age, three months, of the twelve months next 
preceding such employment each year. A _ certificate 
under oath of such teacher filed with the clerk or agent 
before employment is to constitute the proof of such 
schooling. 

“ Owners, agents, or superintendents of factories are liable 
to forfeit 50 dollars for each, violation of- the provisions of 
this law, to be recovered by indictment, one half of the 
penalty going to the prosecutor, and the other to the 
common school fund. Superintending school committees 
may inquire into such violations and report them to..a 
county attorney, who, on reception thereof, is to prosecute. 

“ Connecticur.—In_ this state no child under the age of 
14 years can be employed),by any person. to labour. in any 
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business whatever, unless such child shall have attended 
some public or private. day school, where instruction is 
given by a qualified teacher, for at least three months of the 
twelve next preceding any and every year in which such 
child shall be so employed. Any person employing a child 
contrary to this law, it is declared shall forfeit a penalty of 
100 dollars to the state. 

«Every parent, guardian, or other person having control 
and charge of any child between the ages of 8 and 14 years, 
who has been temporarily discharged from employment in 
any business, in order to be afforded an opportunity to 
receive instruction or schooling, is enjoined by law to send 
such child to school, unless the physical or mental con- 
dition of the child is such as to render such attendance 
‘jnexpedient and impracticable.’ 

“Tt is also made the duty of the ‘ school visitors’ in the state 
of Connecticut to examine once or more in every year into 
the situation of the children employed in all manufacturing 
establishments, and ascertain whether the provisions of the 
law are duly observed, and report all violations thereof to 
one of the grand jurors of the town. 

“New Hampsuire.—In the state of New Hampshire 
there is a general law enacting that 10 hours a day is to be 
regarded, in the absence of a contract to the contrary, as a 
legal day’s work. There is nospecial protection extended to 
women or young persons. No child under 15 years of age 
shall be employed in any manufacturing establishment, unless 
he shall have received twelve weeks’ schooling in the same 
year, and no child under 12 years of age unless he shall 
have received six months’ schooling in the same year. 

“ So far as I could ascertain, these exhaust the special laws 
regulating the hours of labour in the several states of the 
American Union. The majority of the states are content to 
limit the application of regulations and restrictions to 
children, and through the school law. In New York State, 
for example, no child under 14 years of age can be employed 
who has not a certificate of having attended school at least 
14 weeks out of the 52 preceding weeks, eight of which 14 
at least must have been consecutive. 

“But so. far as my observation went, in the United 
States it matters little what laws are recorded on the 
statute book affecting hours of work, for in the absence 
of an executive machinery’ to enforce them, they prac- 
tically remain in abeyance. I spent more or less time in 
all the states I have already named, but I failed to hear 
of a single cese in which the owner or occupier of a factory 
had been punished, or even prosecuted for a breach of the - 
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factory laws. The reduction in the hours of employment 
in factories has been the subject of an earnest agitation in 
the state of Massachusetts for more than forty years, but 
every proposal introduced into the State/Legislature having 
this for its object has been most strenuously opposed by the 
employers. 

“In 1845 numerous petitions were presented to the State 
Legislature of Massachusetts from the manufacturing towns, 
praying that the hours of work in the mills owned by 
corporations should be limited to 11 hours a day. The 
subject was referred to a committee, who reported against 
any legislation. They gave as reasons in support of their 
decision, that it would be unjust to regulate hours for 
corporations and leave private employers free from the 
operation of the law; they further gave it as their opinion 
that factory labour was not more’ injarious to health than 
many other occupations; that wages would have to be 
reduced were the hours of work compulsorily restricted; and 
finally they argued that under its operation the manufac- 
turers of Massachusetts would be unable to meet the com- 
petition of other states and countries in the open market. 
The effect of a compulsory short-time Act, in the opinion’ of 
this Committee, to use their own language, would be to 
“close the gate of every mill in the state.’ 

“In 1850 another committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature considered the same question, and they elicited, 
among other important information, the following facts: 
that the mills in Lowell were running practically 12 hours 
daily, or 14 hours a week more than the mills in Great 
Britain. Of 2,611 girls and women averaging 22 years of 
age who had entered the mills six years before in good 
health, 878, or 33 per cent., had deteriorated sadly, dyspepsia 
being the prevailing complaimt. The majority of this 
committee also deemed legislation inexpedient. The 
agitation, however, was continued, but, beyond some 
amendments in the law regulating the employment of 
children, without practical result. In 1866 and 1867 a 
commission of inquiry sat and took evidence. In their 
report the commissioners said that a saddening amount of 
testimony had been brought before them concerning the 
frequent and gross violations of the school law, which then 
required eleven weeks’ schooling yearly for children from 12 
to 15, and eighteen weeks’ for children under 12. The 
commissioners expressed a fear ‘that Mussachusetts was in 
‘ danger of rushing into the same fearful condition in which 
‘ England found her manufacturing districts years ago,’ 
and recommended that the educational provisions of the law 
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t 
should: be made more stringent; that the employment of 
all persons under 18 years of age for more than 10 hours 
each day or 60 hours per week should be prohibited ; that.an 
inspector of labuur should be appointed to see that all laws 
relating to the interests of the labouring classes were faithfully 
executed ; and, finally, that a bureau.of statistics should be 
established for the purpose of collecting and making available 
all facts relating to the industrial and social interests of the 
commonwealth. 

“ The last recommendation was the first. acted upon by the 
Legislature. In 1869 a Bureau of Statistics was established, 
and there can be no reasonable doubt that the very valuable 
information contained in their annual reports paved the way 
for the more advanced legislation, which, as we have already 
seen, was adopted in 1874 and 1876. The statistics. pub- 
lished by the Bureau threw a flood of light upon the 
economic position both of employers and employed, not only 
in the state of Massachusetts itself, but also in the 
neighbouring states of the Union, and in foreign countries. 
To the present chief of the Bureau, the Hon. Cappoll. D. 
Wright, I feel indebted for the valuable assistance and 
information he afforded..me while making inquiries in the 
city of Boston. 

‘The third recommendation of the commission of 1867—the 
appointment of an inspector—has not yet been. fulfilled, and 
until this step is. taken the law both in respect. to the 
education of children and the hours of labour of young 
persons and women can never be enforced with regularity 
and certainty. 

“Under the Act of 1876 an effort has been made to. 
establish the half-time system in some of the manufacturing 
towns in Massachusetts, and special schools were set. apart. 
for the accommodation of the children employed in factories. 
When at Fall River, one of the most important cotton 
manufacturing cities in the state, I was sorry, but not sur- 
prised, to hear that the attempt had failed, and that the 
half-time schools would not be reopened after the summer 
vacation. The, half-time system can only be successful 
where it is enforced with the utmost stringency by an officer 
independent of local control, and armed with the.most 
sufficient authority. _ 

« Practically, as may be gathered from what I have already 
said, the observance of the Acts regulating the hours of 
factory labour in the United States is to a great extent 
voluntary. Some of the more active of the school com- 
mittees may occasionally moye in the matter, but anything 
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like’ ‘an independent systematic enforcement of the law is 
unknown. . 
«That under such circumstances there-must be frequent’ 
and constant violations is no more than what every one 
would expect who is familiar with factory life. In America, 
however, there are one or two general influences at work 
which tend to check and restrain these irregularities inde- 
pendently of anything like systematic inspection and super- 
vision. There is, in the first place, a high appreciatioa on 
the part of the great majority of the people of the value of 
education. The common-school system of America occupies 
a position among her social institutions, which it is difficult 
for a stranger fully to appreciate, but the practical influence 
of it is to induce parents to send their children ‘to the school 
rather than to the factory. During my. visits to the textile 
manufactories in New England I was particularly ‘struck 
with the small proportion of children employed. I did not 
see either a boy or girl under 13 in any case in a weaving 
room, and even in the spinning rooms there were fewer at 
work than is-usually the case in factories of the same kind 
in this country. Rr 

“The proportion of protected persons generally employed 
in American factories is less than in this country. From the 
census returns for the state of Mussachusetts for the year 
1875, which have been published subsequently to my visit 
to the state, I observe that in all the mechanical and 
manufacturing industries in the state there are only 164 
children employed under 10 years of age. The returns I 
speak of do not admit of an accurate comparison with those 
furnished by the Factory Department, but the following 
facts fully bear out the statement I have just made as to 
the proportion of protected persons employed. 

“Tn 1875 the total number of workpeople in the textile 
factories of the state of Massachusetts was 90,446. The 
proportion of each sex was as under :— 

Males. Females. =‘ Total. 


Under 10 - & LOD 2%) 50 150 
From 10 to 15 2 TEORIIDG 5,338 9,064 
Over 15 - 2 PAL, 172 40,115 81,232 

Total -  - 44,948 45,503 90,446 


“The proportion here is as near as may be 10 per cent. 
under 15 years of age, and 50'per cent. of females. The 
factory returns for the United Kingdom for the year 1874 
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show a per-centage of children under 13 employed in textile 
factories, of, 12°5/ per cent., and of females of 60°8 per cent. 

. A large proportion of, the factories in the United States 
are of moderna construction, and, on the whole, I should say 
they are superior; to.our-own in the space and accommo-. 
dation! they afford to the workpeople. Most elaborate 
precautions ‘are’ taken -against fire in the great majority.of 
them: The, staircases, are wide’ and roomy, and from each 
floor of,the mill there is an independent means of escape by 
means of)an-iron ladder. Inthe; modern mills the gearing 
and machinery seemed to be well. protected, but the large | 
amount. of space usually set apart for the latter is in itself 
an. important. safeguard against. accidents... The. Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics in a recent report) recom- 
mended| additional legislation forthe prevention of accidents, 
and they also proposed the following regulation respecting 
the: employment: of married» women: ‘No married woman 
‘ shall, be. employed in any manufacturing establishment 
‘ for. at least. two: months subsequent to the period of 
* confinement; and, on returning) to work shall, to this end, 

‘ present a physician’s certificate to, her employer.’ 

“Independently of legislative interference, moreover, there 
has. been, a growing tendency for some years to reduce the 
hours. of work. in manufacturing: establishments in the 
United States. . Many employers'- have become convinced 
that. there .is no ,real. economy, in-long hours, and have 
voluntarily, ‘curtailed. them. In Massachusetts, before the 
passing .of the 10,hours Act of 1874, the average time run 
by 233, textile factories was 642 hours per week. 


19 mills’ran60 hours per week 


48 ‘do. 6240 do. 

5 do 63% — do 
36 Oe 'dow (64h 910 v7do; 
PEE? Odo. 66 do. 


14 /'do. 66 to 70 do. 

- At the period of my visit trade was so indifferent that 
there was no temptation to run long hours anywhere ; and 
throughout Massachusetts the 60 hours a week, so far as I 
could make out, were fairly adhered to. In Rhode Island 
and New ‘Hampshire, however, this limit was not un- 
frequently exceeded, and in the latter state, in the city of 
Manchester, 66 hours a week was the recognised standard. 

-* The absence of anything like uniformity in the laws of 
the several states in which the same branches of manu- 
facturing industry are carried on is a great obstacle to the 
efficient enforcement of factory regulations. It was im- 
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possible to deny that the manufacturer at Fall River, in © 
the state of Massachusetts, had a substantial grievance to 
complain of if he were compelled stringently to adhere to 
60 hours’ work a week, whilst his competitor in the same 
market, who owned a mill ‘at Providence, in Rhode Island, 
a few miles away, was permitted to run his mill 10 hours 
a week longer; and I am afraid it would be hopeless to 
attempt to induce the legislatures of the several states 
interested to take common action in the matter. e same 
train of thought which induces the American people to 
submit to heavy protective duties on manufactured goods, 
makes them at the same time most jealous of any legis- 
lation which would even appear to discourage their own 
manufactures. 

“The very full and complete report furnished by Mr. 
Harriss Gastrell, the Secretary of Her Majesty’s Legation 
at Washington in 1873, on the textile factories of the 
United States, anticipates much that I might have had: to 
say on the cost of manufacturmg in that country, the rates 
of wages paid, and the earnings of the operatives.* | Between 
the publication of that report and my visit to New England, 
however, some most important changes had taken place. 
An unparalleled depression in the manufacturing industries of 
America, which was just being felt when Mr. Gastrell wrote, 
had prevailed continuously, and had done much to dis- 
organize the normal relations between employers and em- 
ployed. The rates of wages had been diminished in very 
many cases by 50 per cent., in the case of some classes of 
unskilled labour even more than this, a large number of 
manufacturing establishments were closed altogether, and 
many operatives who had emigrated from this country were 
returning to Europe. 

“In good times, and while enjoying high wages, the opera- 
tive in the New England States finds it difficult enough to 
keep his expenditure within his income. \Not only is the - 
cost of living higher there than in this country, particularly 
in respect to rent and clothing, but the style of living to a 
working man is altogether more expensive. His wants are 
greater, and so also, no doubt, are his enjoyments in some 
respects; but regarding the condition of a textile operative 
and his family as a whole, it is remarkable how well 
balanced are the advantages and disadvantages of a resi- 
dence either in the United States or Great Britain. When 
wages are low in the former country he is decidedly better 


* Reports of Her Majesty’s Secretaries of Legation ‘on the Spinning and 
Weaving of Textile Fabrics Abroad, Part II., 1873. re 
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off in the latter; when they are high he will enjoy a 
larger share of the comforts of life, but it will-be difficult 
for him to save money. . . 
«The labour question has been and, so far as my observa- 
tion went, it will continue to be, the great difficuity which 
manufacturers in the United States have to contend against. 
Employers have not solved the problem of a harmonious co- 
operation between capital and labour any more satisfactorily 
in America than in Europe. Strikes and disputes are as 
frequent in the former as in the latter. The antagonism 
‘between organised associations of employers and workmen 
is perhaps even stronger in America than in England; and 
very probably this is to be explained by the fact that, in 
New England particularly, the manufacturing establish- 
ments are chiefly owned by public companies or corporations, 
as they are termed. The wide extent of territory over 
which the mills and factories of America are scattered is a 
great obstacle, however, to the combination of the work- 
people. The feeling of rivalry, and in some cases of 
jealousy, which exists to a certain extent between one state 
and another, also operates in the same direction. 
“ During the last 40 years the character of the working 
population in the textile manufacturing districts of America 
has undergone three several and distinct changes. The 
factory hands at first were mainly composed of native 
Americans. The factory girls were the daughters of farmers 
from the neighbouring states. Independent, industrious, 
and fairly well educated, this class ere long found more 
congenial employments. They were succeeded by the Irish 
immigrants, and this source of supply having been exhausted 
for some years, the factories are now filled to a large extent 
by the families of French Canadians, who are tempted to 
cross the boundary line by the prospect of high wages. 
There was a wonderful consensus of opinion among the 
representatives of all classes with whom I conversed on this 
subject, that the introduction of this last element had greatly 
depreciated the tone of the population in the manufacturing 
towns in New England. The French Canadians are aliens 
alike im race, in religion, and in language, and they seldom 
incline to settle permanently in a locality. So soon as 
they have earned a little money they are back to their 
native province’ in’Canada,-and the constant changes which 
this state of things involves in the management of a 
textile factory, create an obstacle in the way of its successful 
‘working’ which those only who are practically acquainted 
owith manufacturing can fully appreciate and understand. 
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“The French Canadians take even less kindly to American 
institutions —more particularly to. the ©» common-sehool 
system—than the Irish settlers. In their, opposition to the 
public school both are sustained by ‘the action. of the 
Roman Catholic priests, who desire to have denominational 
schools established. Nothing could be more’ foreign ‘to the 
accepted ideas which prevail in American ,conimunities in 
respect to elementary education than a proposition of. this 
kind, and when it is made it is stoutly resisted. The 
conviction is all but universally held. that it is, mainly 
through the influence of the public schools that it has been 
possible to maintain the homogeneous character ,of the 
population of the Uniom . #07 

“From what I observed of the general appearance of the 
factory population of the United States, it did not appear to 
me that it differed very materially fron that which charae- 
terises our own people of the same class.. Both men and 
women-—the latter more particularly —were thinner| perhaps 
as arule and more pallid in thei appearance in the: face. 
These are peculiarities, however, which . are’ observable 
among the New Englanders of every class and. occupation. 
The excessive dryness of the: atmosphere at, all seasons of 
the year necessitates the free injection of steam into the - 
spinning and weaving rooms. In some mills. I saw this 
resorted to with a freedom which far exceeded anything I 
had ‘witnessed in Lancashire, but although I made. special 
inquiry upon the point I failed to learn that’ any objection 
had ever been taken to it by the operatives, or, that ‘any 
impression prevailed that it was detrimental to health. 

“In estimating the conditions under which the manufac- 
ture of textile fabrics is carried on in America and, in. this 
country, it is doubtful if full weight.is at all. times given, to 
the climatic disadvantages of the United States. Such.a 
favourable winter as that which we have just experienced 
in this country for manufacturing is a thing altogether 
unknown to American manufacturers; and while. their 
expenditure on fuel for steaming must. be considerable, 
they can never hope to obtain the same happy atmospheric 
conditions (from a spinner’s or weaver’s point, of view); by 
artificial means. sr thee 

“ Although clothing is so much dearer in America than in 
England, the operatives, it must’ be acknowledged, dress 
better there than here. Working women almost univerally 
wear printed calicoes, and smart and clean as a.rule they 
looked. The men seldom wear fustian, but; the practice, of 
wearing linen or calico overalls while at their work to 
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protect their, clothes is very common... The additional space 
giyen to machinery in the American factories no doubt 

_also,tends| to encourage habits of cleanliness among the 
workpeople. : 

_ “The manufacturing corporations of New England most 
frequently own a number of boarding and dwelling houses, 
which are occupied by their workpeople. The boarding 
system is a feature in the social life of North America 
which to a stranger is a novelty. In many cases, probably 
in the majority, the workpeople are well cared for and 
comfortably accommodated, but, as some have expressed it, 
a boarding-house is not a home, and can never be made to 
supply the place of one. ‘The dwelling-houses of the 
operative classes generally in the United States are de- 
cidedly superior in accommodation to those which workmen of 
the same class are accustomed to occupy in the manufacturing 
towns in this country.. This I think has an important 
influence on the habits of the industrial classes in America, 
and. tends greatly to promote their temperance and sobriety. 
That they are more sober and, temperate than the people 
of the same social rank in this country, cannot I think 
admit of a doubt. My.visit to the United States was a 
hurried one, and. my own experience on such a point I 
therefore. do not value much; but the universal testimony 
of employers, managers, and overlookers to this effect was 
irresistible. A large proportion of the people I talked to on 
this matter had had experience of both British and American 
workmen, and, unfortunately for the reputation of the former, 
they, had but one opinion on this subject. In the race of 
manufacturing competition which is now being run between 
the United States and this country, we are likely to suffer 
in my opinion more from the intemperate habits of our 
own people than from any cause which I saw in operation 
on the American continent.” 


In my last report I brought to your notice the unhealthy 
nature of some of the trades which come under our super- 
vision, and especially that of the manufacture of white lead. 
White lead forms the basis of oil-paint, and it carries into 
that, material some of the ills which are generated in the 
process of making the white lead from the ordinary metal. 
Painters using oil colours are known to be subject to various 
‘complaints and diseases. “While at work all careful painters 
‘wear clothes expressly made to receive the splashes of 
eolour, which clothes they wear only while at. work; but 
with all the precautions they are still liable to suffer, and to 
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be prevented from working. Several attempts are being 
made to introduce a paint which shall have an innocuous 
basis, but everybody has been so long accustomed to consider 
oil paint as possessing known advantages, while the endurance 
of other paints can only be tested after lengthened experi- 
ence, that the introduction of another material can at the 
best be only gradual, and I therefore have seen with great 
satisfaction that efforts are bemg made to render the 
manufacture of white lead very much less dangerous than 
at present. 

Captain Bevan, junior Sub-Inspector for the eastern 
subdivision of the metropolis, having seen in the course of 
his inspections the commencement of some arrangements 
by a manufacturer of white lead for rendering it unnecessary 
for the persons employed to come.in contact with the 
carbonic-acid' gases..in—-combination with the lead, has | 
described the arrangements as follows: — 


“Report on ‘An Improvement in the Manufacture of White 
Lead,’ the invention of Mr. Wm. Thompson, of 120, Stainsby 
Road, Poplar. 


“The first part of the invention refers to the melting of the 
lead, which is carried out in a vessel constructed in_three com- 
partments, one large and two small, the larger one containing the 
lead to be melted. These compartments are separated from each 
other by vertical partitions. The two smaller communicate with 
the larger by means of an opening at their base, through which 
the molten lead is let into them, and being supplied trom the 
bottom of the larger or melting chamber, no dross or scum 
accumulates; therefore the blue lead will be free from dross, and 
consequently the white lead purer, and, Mr. Thompson states, less 
injurious to the hands employed. 

“The second part of the invention relates to the cooling of the 
lead. by means of the rotation of a cylinder with a casing con- 
taining cold water. 


“There are also improvements in the process of granulation 
of the lead. 

“The most important point in Mr. Thompson’s invention, as 
regards the health of the hands employed, is the actul manufac- 
ture of the white lead from the blue. penn 

“Mr. Thompson has constructed an air-tight and gas-tight 
chamber with doors at each end, a line of rails running through 
the chamber, on which line of rails a carriage is to run. The 
carriage is to be loaded with the blue lead outside the chamber, 
the line of rails extending to some distance outside on either side, 
thereby relieving the hands from the necessity of entering the 
chamber and encountering the fumes of the noxious gases, which 
they must do more or less in the ordinary stacks or kilns. The 
carriage when loaded is run into the chamber, the doors are 
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‘closed, and the carbonic-acid gas, &c. are’ admitted through’ pipes 
into the lower part of the chamber, and being previously heated, 
rise’ and diffuse themselves more readily through the chamber. 
When the process is completed the poisonous gases are got rid 
of from the chamber by means of pipes leading therefrom, through 
water, into the reservoir for the gas, and atmospheric air is pumped 
in, the doors are opened, the carriage run out again at the opposite 
door to which it was run in, and unloaded, no ordinary hand 
being required to enter the chamber at all. The chamber. is 
lined with glass, which appears to be impervious to the effects 
of the gases used. Altogether Mr. Thompson’s process seems to 
avoid the necessity of the hands employed in the manufacture of 
white lead encountering the poisonous gases almost entirely, their 
presence in the chamber where the gases exist being unnecessary 
at any time. 

“To have a continuous supply of carbonic-acid gas for the 
chamber, Mr. Thompson has one or more generators for its 
supply. He considers a considerable saving of time will be 
effected through the more rapid action of the gases by his process, 
and a great saving of labour by his arrangement of chambers and 
carriages, a continuous supply of carriages being at hand ; and 
that with his process double the amount of white lead can be 
manufactured at half the cost and half the number of hands that 
can be manufactured under the system now in use.” 


At the request of Mr. Thompson I have visited his 
premises, and I should anticipate the very greatest advan- 
tages from the adoption of the principle which he has 
adopted of isolating all nocuous products from those em- 
employed in connection with the manufacture. 

The continued presence of small-pox in certain parts of 
the metropolis had caused considerable anxiety among many 
employers, and the Sub-Inspectors having been frequently 
appealed to in their rounds of inspection, I thought it 
advisable to communicate with employers, and recommend 
precautions to be taken with as little delay as possible, and 
I am happy to say that the suggestions made, where not 
previously acted upon, were received with much cordiality 
and promises of immediate co-operation. The following is 
a copy of the notice I issued :— 

“Several applicatiors, having been: received from the occupiers 
of factories and workshops in the metropolis for suggestions and 
advice as to the best means of preventing and checking the spread 
of small-pox, I have deemed it desirable to draw your attention 
to the subject. 

“ The long continued prevalence of small-pox in various districts 
of London is a proof of the necessity of an earnest effort being 
made to eradicate it, and I shall be glad to have your co-operation 
and assistance in that direction. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that re-vaccination in the case of adults and young persons 
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come 8 S| 


safe for them to do so.” .. 


I have, &c., tf 
ALEXR. REDGRAVE. ~ 
The Right Honourable the ‘ 
Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. 
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APPENDIX No. 1. 


Rerort OF ° Daxtm, Waker, Ksq., Assistant Inspector of 
een eal Factories: 


SIR, Dundee, November 1876. 
I HAvE the honour to inform you that in the course 
of the last six months, and often accompanied by the Sub- 
Inspectors, I have been engaged in visiting factories and 
workshops in the several subdivisions of my district. 


The Factory Act, 1874. 


The considerate enforcement and careful explanations of 
those important. provisions of the’ Factory Act, 1874, which 
have come into operation since 1st January last (and: which 
provisions have not been cheerfully accepted by those con- 
cerned) have materially added to our labours. | In: lately 
visiting, with Mr. Stokes, the textile works in Glasgow 
and the West of Scotland, many complaints were made to 
us as to raising the ages respectively: from 8: to: 10 
and from 13 \to,14, and: the ‘very: small. prospect of 
young persons of 13 being able to pass the standard at 
present fixed .by the Education Department -of| the: Privy 
Council. The present: state of education in the manufac- 
turing towns of Scotland is virtually a prohibition of: full- 
time employment until 14... Another serious complaint is the 
scarcity of younger hands caused. by these altered conditions, 
and not only the consequent increase in the rate of wages 
which millowners.are: now obliged: to —pay to workers of 
an older age, but'the absolute impossibility, in some places, 
of obtaining the full complement of workers necessary for 
the machinery. ‘These objections were so made to us 
without reference to the present depressed state of trade. in 
all textile factories, and which depression is, to a, great 
extent, attributed to the marked advantages possessed by 
other countries, both as regards working aa and, cheap- 
ness of Jabour, indicated by the fact that foreign manu- 
facturers can now undersellus in our own markets, «1 
refer particularly to flax, jute, and woollen yarns spun ‘in 
France, Belgium, and Germany, now extensively imported 
from these countries. I believe that glass and many other 
articles might also be enumerated, in the manufacture. of 
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which foreigners are gradually gaining an ascendancy over 
us. Many of our workpeople labour under the impression 
that they are more skilled and prodtice better work than 
their brethren on the continent, but in the face of the facts 
above mentioned this would appear to be a mere delusion. 
Intelligent and reliable men, thoroughly conversant with 
the manufactures in they own and other countries, are of 
opinion that, in many instances, foreign artisans are at 
least. equal, if not superior, to our own. 


Water Mills. 


In visiting some of the districts in the West of Scotland, 
the owners of mills where the motive power is water 
brought before us the hardship now imposed upon them 
through the withdrawal; by the Factory Act, 1874, of the 
power to recover time lost through drought or flood. In 
one locality a woollen mill, owing to the present prohibition, 
had been abandoned and converted into a mechanic’s shop, 
and another similar mill had in times of drought lost on an 
average two or two and a ‘half hours a day; yet, notwith- 
standing, we received assurances—which we thought could 
be fully relied upon—that in no case had lost time been 
made up, or the machinery run after 6 p.m. Oomplaints 
of a like nature have been made to me by millowners in 
the Dundee or eastern subdivision of Scotland. As an 
instance I subjoin copy letter from Mr. D. H. Saunders, 
of the firm of Messrs. George Saunders and Son, flax 
spinners, Blairgowrie :— 

‘Sie, Blairgowrie, 7th September 1876. 
“TY am sorry I was not here yesterday when the Inspector 
called. 

“<«This has been a terrible year for water. We had to stop at 
‘ Craig Mill again and again. The loss is very serious. In fact, 
‘ to small mills dependent on water power, the recent Act will, I 
‘ do think, prove fatal. We have obeyed the law to the very letter ; 
‘ but Ido hope that next year some relief will be granted.’ At the 
cotton factory at Stanley, near Perth, I was informed that the 
time lost last year by floods amounted to 230 hours. ‘The sole 
motive power at this factory is water; and the eight water-wheels, 
when giving off their full power, or using advantageously the 
water passing, are estimated at 400 horse power. Having, at this 
particular point, the command of all the water in the Tay, which 
drains a greater extent of country and throws. more water into 
the sea than any other river in Britain, the mills at Stanley 
never lose time from drought; but, like all rivers having their 
source in and passing through mountainous districts, the Tay in 
winter is often in flood, during which times the works at Stanley 
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are stopped by back-water. The withdrawal of the liberty to 
make up time thus lost is, as the proprietor, Mr. F. S. Sandeman, 
writes to me, ‘so serious that I find it impossible to get families 
¢ to come to Stanley, as people dread the stoppage during winter, 
¢ when, of all times of the year, workers are most dependent on 
* jn-door employment. Of course, the disadvantage to me is also 
‘ most serious.’ Mr. Sandeman adds :—‘ The works are so spread 
‘ that it would be a very expensive thing to supplement with 
‘* steam, and if it was done it would render the place too expensive 
‘ to compete, the water being the only advantage here.’ 
“D, Walker, Esq.” 


Fire-Es capes, 


In going through some of the districts in Lancashire, I 
have observed that to one or more of the outside walls of 
factories most recently erected iron ladders and steps are 
attached, to which there is easy access from each of the 
rooms, so that in the event of fire occurring in any part of 
the work, and egress prevented by the ordinary inside stair- 
case, the workers have ready and safe means of escape. 
Had such a precaution been adopted at a woollen factory in 
Ayr, where a fire occurred.in June last, no less than 30 
lives would, in all probability, have been saved. The fire 
_ in question broke out in the centre of four mills. This 
building was originally of two storeys, with an open stone 
staircase in front leading to the second storey. Sometime 
afterwards two storeys and an attic were added, with an 
enclosed. brick staircase in front, to which there was no 
access from any part of the old building. As far as can be 
ascertained, the fire originated in a teazer card on the second 
floor of the old part of the mill, and near a window opening 
on the staircase leading to the two rooms and attic above. 
The flames at once broke through the window, and, extending 
to the staircase, completely cut off all escape from the rooms 
aboye, in which from 70 to 80 persons were employed in wool 
spinning... About 40 or 45 of this number escaped by means 
of a gallery communicating with one of the other mills, and 
it has never been satisfactorily explained why the remainder 
did not,effect their escape in the same way... I went) over 
the ruins a few months ago with, Mr. Stokes, and had 
afterwards a conversation upon the subject of the fire with 
Mr. Templeton, the proprietor, from whom we obtained the 
above particulars. On-asking Mr. Templeton if the fearful 
suffering and loss of life which had occurred might have 
been prevented if there had been attached to the building 
an iron staircase such as I have endeavoured to describe, 
he at once admitted that in that case in all probability not 
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a’'single life would have been lost. 'I’may add that\in the 
course of my inspections I have seen numerous mills 
cotton, flax, jute, and wool—in which, in the event of a 
fire, a similar sad result would in all ‘Probability oceur.. I 
would, therefore, suggest that in any new Factory Act it 
should be made compulsory: to attach fire-escapes or iron, or 
stone staircases outside all.factories to be erected in future. 

I would also suggest that if on the application of an Ingpec- 

tor of Factories to the Judge of the Bounds (in England 

the Stipendiary Magistrate or Judge of the County Court, in 
Treland the Stipendiary Magistrate or Judge under the Petty 
Sessions (Ireland) Act, 1851, and in Scotland the Sheriff 
or Stipendiary Magistrate), such a precaution should in the 
opinion of the Judge be deemed desirable, similar fire-escapes 
or staircases should be attached to all existing factories, 
and particularly to such as have only one inside staircase, 

I would further suggest that the existing ladder arrange- 
ments should be improved by the addition of a hand-rail, 
and that the ladder should cross the brick or stone piers 
between the windows instead of the windows themselves 
alone. The latter is the plan now most frequently adopted, 

but might prove faulty in the event of the issue of a volume 
of flame. 


State of Trade. 


The state of trade in all the districts I have visited in’ the 
course of the last six months’ is almost universally bad. ~ At 
no ‘time do I remember when complaints were 'so general or, 
I’ believe, so well founded. The only exception which occurs 
to me is the tweed trade! in Scotland, the principal seats of 
which are Hawick, ‘Galashiels, Sellen, &c. In these 
towns it was admitted’‘that while the demand for their 
manufactures was not so great as in former years, all the 
machinery was in full operation, in some few instances 
running during the night, and every person willing to wom? 
employed at fair remunerative wages. | 
I have, &e., 

Alex. Redgrave, Esq., ) °° DANIEL WALKER. | 
H. M. Inspector of Factories. si oar 
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ApprenDIx No. 3 


[81st Oct. 


In the six months ended 31st Oct. 1876. 


Taste No. I.—Fatal Accidents and Accidents arising 


from Machinery. 


Nature of Injury. 


Causing death - 
Amputation of right ond or arm 
Amputation of left hand or arm 
Amputation of part of right hand 
Amputation of part of left hand 
Amputation of any part of leg 
or foot ~ 
Fracture of limbs or bones of 
trunk - - 
Fracture of hand or foot - 
Injuries to head or face - 
Lacerations, contusions, und 
other injuries not enumerated } 
above = - - 


Total - 


Adults. | ~°UNS | Children. Total 
uM. | F.| M.| F. uw. | ¥ mu. |r. [wer 
a7 | 2) 10 R49) 6B Seo Sas 
6 oe) 4 ee pao ae 
61 ot 4 Pra ee ag pale 
a2 (27 | 32 21 | 7| 8 | 71 | 564 127 
36 [15 | 20 {16 [7 ) 1 | 63 | 82] 95 
sak Gel A aed ibe gates eee 
| 
40 28 6| 4/74.) 18} 87 
25|8|iglis| 5| —|48|26| 74 
48 |15 | 94/6] 5] 41| 77 | 25] 102 
387 |g2 j214 |103] 47 | 30 |648 [215 | 763 
634 |156/355 |168| 82 | 47 |1071/371 |1442 


1876. | - Robert Baker, Esq. | 45, 


Report under the Laws relating to Factories and Work- 
shops, by Robert Baker, Esq, for the half year 
ended 31st October 1876. 


INDEX TO Mr. BAKER’S REPORT. 


: Page 
Early history of the Factory Acts - - - ~ 45-52 
Cotton trade in various countries - - - - 52-61 
Mr. Sub-Inspector Meade-King’s report on Manchester - - 61 
5 % Cramp’s report on Bolton, Blackburn, &c. - 63 
a ci Hoare’s report on Salford, Bury, &c. - - 64 
es fs Bignold’s report on Cheshire and North Wales - 66 
3 os Cameron’s report on Ireland - - - 68 
The Linen Trade of the United Kingdom - - - 70 
Accidents in factories, reported by Mr. Cramp, Lancashire = - 75, 80 
Ps Ae reported by Mr. Bignold, Cheshire - - 77 

‘3 pS reported by Mr. W. O. Meade-King, Holy- 

wood - - - - - - - 79 
Accident in a steam brick-making yard, reported by Mr. Fitton - 80 
Accidents from shuttles flying from looms in weaving silk - - 82 
Report of Sub-Inspector Captain Smith, R.N.  - - = 82 
Boiler explosion, reported by Mr. Blenkinsopp, Wolverhampton - 83 
Canal Boats, inland navigation - = = - 88 
The Black Country, report by Mr. Brewer - - - 90 
Surgeons appointed since the date of last report . - - = 92 
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Factory Inspectors’ Office, 
Home Department, Whitehall, S.W., 
Sir, London, 1st December 1876. 

I wave dated this Report, as you see, the 1st of 
December 1876, for the reason that, I have now completed 
my 42nd year of continuous service in the Factory Depart- 
ment ; and because, including professional and civil life, I 
can honestly lay claim to yery nearly half a century of 
personal interest in the well-being of the factory operatives 
of this country. 

_And it is not only in the protection of these people from 
overwork, occasioning to them deformity of person, or from 
disease arising from defective dietetic or sanitary arrange- 
ments, whereby so many have succumbed to preventible 
causes, that I look back on all these years with such satis- 
faction, but also in the fact, of having been instrumental in 
commencing the very first schools under the Act of 1833 
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in connection with factory labour, an incident of great 
difficulty, laying the very foundation of an education, which, 
however defective at first, has at length culminated in the 
present Education Act, by means of which it may be antici- 
pated that, the moral aspect of the manufacturing districts 
will be changed, its tone advanced and strengthened, its 
intellectual character raised above the animal propensities of 
uncivilized life, and religion and virtue become the governing 
principles by which the pursuits of the labouring classes 
ought to be directed. ; 

It will hardly be believed in 1876 that, in 1833, when 
the Act of that year was passed, coupling infant labour 
with education, not only in towns, but in villages, however 
remote from urban populations or advantages, there were no 
schools, except here and there a Lancasterian or Church 
of England school in towns, not”even a village school, 
to which factory working children could be sent, with the 
hope of obtaining for them certificates of instruction that 
would satisfy the law. It was, however, my duty then to 
enforce this teaching day by day, and of the employers to 
establish it. 

Thus, in some large factories, rooms were set apart, where 
perhaps a maimed overlooker or a middle-aged workman, 
too crooked in his person to be of much other use, was paid 
so much a week for attempting to teach the merest elements 
of learning; or an old woman, whose husband having 
paid for some local newspaper, afterwards gave it to her 
when he had done with it, to cut into strips of three or four 
inches square, out of which “the young idea” was made 
to shoot as it best might. CsIee 

Where no village rooms could be obtained for schools, I 
have over and again seen on a winter’s morning, the little 
workers sitting by relays in the “fireing holes” of the 
engine-houses, with the engine-man for teacher, who was 
somewhat afraid when he saw me enter the mill yard, lest 
i should have any fault to find with the certificates he had 
given, and on which his employers relied for exemption 
from the penalties of educational deficiencies. 

Sunday schools were then the great instruments of furnish- 
ing the required education; and many a Sunday have I 
spent in such schools to encourage the teachers by my 
presence, and thus to aid the efforts the working men were 
making (for they were the teachers), to overcome this great 
necessity. 

I will not be so vainglorious as further to speak of these 
experiences, but I should prefer to let the dead give an 
outline of those which preceded 1834. 


1876.] Robert Baker, Esq. | AT 


“Mr. Baker,” says Mr.-Rickards, “(the first inspector for York- 
shire and Lancashire) is a surgeon at Leeds, and is well known in 
that quarter, not only for his professional skill, but for his zeal and 
activity in promoting institutions of public utility. He has given 
much attention to the present Factory Act, and taken great pains 
in his individual capacity to give it efficacy with millowners and 
operatives, being deservedly popular with both classes. He 
has already half the mills in Leeds under his medical super- 
intendence. His profession will be of great use in enabling him 
to pronounce upon the age of children, and to detect incipient 
disease and deformity ; and he assures me that he can make such 
arrangements as to his profession as will enable him to fulfil all 
the duties, arduous as they certainly will be, of a superintendent.” 

These experiences, giving me a special qualification for 
the office, were the sole reason why I was appointed by 
Lord Duncannon at the request of Mr. Rickards, and 
not on any application of my own, for I never asked for it. 
Of this fact I have, happily, proofs in my possession, taken 
from the records of the Home Office. 

Sub-Inspectors now, were then called superintendents. 
It was not until 1844 that they received the higher 
designation. 

My first district consisted of the whole West Riding of the 
county of Yori, less Huddersfield and the neighbourhood. 
In that district were 841 factories of all sorts,— woollen, 
worsted, cotton, flax, and silk. In these, many of the 
merest children toiled day and night (of course by relays), 
often in very hot rooms and fed on the poorest food. I 
have been in a worsted factory at one o'clock in the 
morning (the midnight dinner-hour), when, after that meal, 
almost every child, young person, and woman were soon 
fast asleep upon the floor, and only roused up when the 
noise of the moving machinery disturbed their repose. 
Once on a very cold winter’s morning I remember going 
from Halifax to Southowram, at about two o’clock am., 
and crossing a mill-dam covered with ice and snow, but 
happily sufficiently frozen over to bear me, to get to a 
mill in which very little children were working all night, 
the occupier being a notorious law breaker. 

From 1833 to 1844, young persons and women were 
expected to work 69 hours a week, or 12 hours every day 
for five days, and 9 on Saturdays, less meal-times, and 
the children 9 hours. The employment of these children, 
and the reference in Mr. Rickards’ letter, to my ability to 
detect incipient disease, reminds me of a physiological fact 
which is worth recording, namely, that, at that time of day, 
when so much depended upon physical fitness for work, 
I could place 20 or 30 children against the wall of a room 
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in a mill, and lay my finger upon the head of every child 
that never tasted flesh meat, but was brought up upon thin 
tea and coffee, with the merest taste of sugar in it, bread 


and a little dripping smeared over it.’ This was a lesson ' 


which only long experience and close examination could 
teach, and it consisted in this, that the under eyelid of every 
such child, when it could be seen for dirt, was the colour 
of a china-rose leaf, and as transparent. 

My first prosecution was November 7th, 1834 (then and 
_ ever since almost without legal assistance), before the Leeds 
magistrates, of a woollen manufacturer, for employing 
little children in the night. He was fined 57. After that 
followed in quick succession similar prosecutions at Wake- 
field, Dewsbury, Halifax, and other places; so that at 
length the manufacturers and operatives saw that it was 
intended the Act should not remain ‘a dead letter, and it 
has thus continued to be felt in my division down to this 
date. And I may perhaps be permitted to add that, although 
I was the first to put the law in active operation in this 
same Riding, from the first prosecution I have named to the 
present time, I have never been subject to any insult from 
either manufacturers or workers. 

Such was the early history of the visitation of factories. 
By the weekly attendance of the medical men, their 
sanitary recommendations, and the shorter hours of labour, 
weakly workers were soon withdrawn from the mills when 
they were found in them, and prevented getting in when 
they were not there. 

With these efforts, deformity soon ceased to be a feature 
of factory labour; and now, a sound education is likely to 
tread on the heels of sanitation, and all the benefits of both 
may be expected to accrue. 

It was a matter of regret to me in the commencement 
of the Act of 1874 that, the cotton operatives declined the 
proposition of their employers to commence in the winter 
months half an hour later in the morning, and stay so 
much later in the evening, for it was a sanitary movement 
in the right direction, and would have been so far, acceptable 
to the trades of the Staffordshire and Birmingham districts. 

Gas is an important article of consumption, in’ small 
as well as large factories, and in the early autumn it is not 
necessary to light up till October. Moreover, the lighting 
up of a morning is objectionable. First, it is much more 
dangerous as to fire than lighting up at night, because the 
person to whom it is entrusted can’ perform it more steadily 
and correctly than after a previous night’s debauch. Second, 
there are periods of the year when in the morning it may be 
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necessary to light up for half an hour only, but a millowner 
cannot well light up his factory for half an hour only at less 
than 50 minutes expense if it be a large concern; and 
10 minutes loss by daylight would make a total of 
20 minutes loss every morning, to which, at such a season 
of the year, the manufacturer would be liable. 

Again, many children come from some distance to their 
employment, even in large towns; and supposing a child 
has to walk even one mile only, to be at the mill by 6 o’clock, 
it must be up soon after 5 to have time to “get in;” (for 
such children are often loiterers), and at a young age, it 
must come shivering out of bed in all sorts of weather, that 
its weekly wages may not be “quartered.” Country 
children thus situated, it is true, present somewhat of an 
anomaly. They come to work the farthest in all sorts of 
weather, and are consequently exposed to all its vicissitudes. 
They have often no clocks at home, and are therefore, by 
their anxiety to be in time, often up much earlier than 
they otherwise would be. Many of these hardships it was 
intended to remove by the Act of 1874, ze. by allowing the 
manufacturer to work his hours in a moveable time within 
a given period. ‘There would have been less risk in lighting 
up, for a manufacturer might have said in the winter season 
he would not light up in the morning at all, but would work 
an hour later at night, and in this way the cost of gas would 
have been partly saved to him; the children would have 
been at least an hour longer in bed, which was worth con- 
sideration, and the working an hour later at night, when all 
was warm and comfortable, an object. 

An eminent writer in our profession says that, in the 
winter season it is much less prejudicial to health to sit 
an hour or two later in the evening, and to rise so much 
later in the morning, and in the summer to reverse it, than 
to rise summer and. winter at the same time. I am of this 
opinion also. 

In the early days to which I have referred, namely, in 
1833-4, a good deal was said about “restricting the 
moving power,” in order to prevent working the 12 hours 
within a variable period. But Lord Shaftesbury’s Act of 
1850, in effect did this without seeming to do it, and the 
Act of 1874 has carried this principle onward, except in 
either case when worked for the labour of men above 18 
years ofage, . : 

There is a clause, the 36th, 7 & 8 Vict. c. 15, which has 
been of great.use in those country districts where woollen 
- mills are found, and the occupiers are anxious not to lose 
any daylight with certain workers whose labours cannot be 
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performed during gaslight, owing to the colour of the 
material. It is therein allowed, with the consent of the 
Inspector, that a departure from the stated meal hours may 
be conceded to this class of workers, and I trust in any new 
Act this provision may still be found. 

With regard to the age at which children may be per- 
mitted to work in factories, if it is asked whether the labour 
of children of any age between 10 and 14 is at all caleu- 
lated to prejudice the health of a child even of 13 years of 
age, I think not certainly, especially under medical super- 
intendence; for by a careful and repeated supervision of the 
persons at work, a child whose health might be impairing by 
the dust of flax for example, might not suffer from employ- 
ment in a worsted mill. It was, therefore, my constant 
practice in 1832-3-4 to watch’ for. insanitary symptoms, 
and by the transposition of the workers from one ‘kind of 
labour to another, to prevent the evils which would other- 
wise probably have arisen. 

Taking the figures of Mr, Drinkwater (one of the first 
Commissioners in 1832) on the numbers of children at that 
time as 8664, I certified those in 23 mills whose aggregate 
number at all ages amounted to 4,704, of which number 480 
were under twelve years of age; and as a guide to the 
then average stature, 700 of these persons measured by me 
stood as follows :—at 11 years old, 4ft. 4; at 12, 4ft. 65; at 
13, 4ft, 7; at 14, 4f. 85 at 15, 4%. 105 ‘at 16): 4ft) 113° at 
17, Sft. 15’ at 18, 5ft. 24, 

The value of this medical superintendence is manifold ; for 
without it, the Factory Acts could certainly never have been 
carried out with our small staff. And as the payment for 
that service has been always made by the employers, there 
has been undoubtedly a very considerable annual saving to 
the Exchequer arising from it. 

The number of certifying surgeons altogether I estimate 
at 1,100. Of these, there are in my division alone between 
five and six hundred. The subjoined table for eighteen 
months only, made from the returns of the surgeons of three 
districts, namely, Leeds, Bradford, and Nottingham, in the 
period between July 1st, 1856, and December 31st, 18d/, 
shows not only how many applicants for work were rejected 
by them, but why they were rejected. But no adequate 
idea can be formed of the same services rendered by such 
officers over the whole country, of which these figures form 
so insignificant a part. 

Unquestionably, it is to their constant visitation that 
the Factory Acts have been so successfully carried out; 
the official staff up to 1867 being far too insignificant / 
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to attribute it to their efforts. I put aside the help 
they rendered in 1832 when Asiatic cholera was raging 
amongst the people, and when in the prevalence of small- 
pox they were called’ upon by the Secretary of State 
to institute a careful inquiry into the successful vacci- 
nation of all the hands then in employment, as well as those 
afterwards submitted to them for certificates, for some time. 
The analysis I have mentioned shows that, in the year and 
_a half therein referred to, 1,797 children were rejected in the 
comparatively small districts of Yorkshire and Nottingham- 
shire as too young or too little for work, 119 for physical 
incapacity, 40 for contagious diseases, and 32 for diseases of 
the eye. 

‘Condensed analysis of the reasons why the annexed number 
of children have been rejected by the certifying surgeons in 
Leeds, Bradford, and, Nottingham, from July Ist, 1856, to 
December 31st, 1857. The Bradford and two of the Leeds 
districts, very imperfect. 


Too young - - - - 1,808 
Too little - - - 494 
Physical incapacity - Sow LOD 
Itch - ate) Ng - 8 

_ Diseases of the eye - — - - 82 
Scrofula - - - 14 
Consumption - - - - 6 
Scald head = - - - 6 
Disease of the heart : - 1 
Scarlet fever - - - 1 
Fits - - - - - 4 
Contagious skin diseases - 10 
Typhus fever - - - 2 
Diarrhea - - - 1 
Small-pox = - - - - 4 
Abscesses - ate - 2 
Purpura - - - = 1 
Filthy condition - - 3 
Jaundice - - - - 1 
Spinal disease - - = I 
Hip disease - lull nad - 3 
Total - - 2,006 

Leeds . - 1,182 
Bradford. - 264 


Nottingham -- ..560__ 


Total - 2,006 


. Geo. H. L. Rick arps, Hon. Secretary, 
February 15th, 1858. — Certifying Surgeon.” 
D2 
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These statistics show I think, that all masters employing 
young children, in any numbers at least, in factory labour, 
ought to be compelled to place them under medical super- 
intendence that the first evidence of disease may be 
detected. No better security can be given than this, that they 
can scarcely suffer from the labour at which they are placed. 
The introduction of this system of visitation, wherever it 
prevails, has led to the happiest results. The cost of 
certificates should be included in the annual stipend paid by, 
employers to the medical men. 


The Cotton Trade. 


As by far the larger part of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
cotton industries have fallen to my.superintendence, I have 
been kindly favoured by Messrs. Ellison & Co., of Liverpool, 
with a copy of their annual review of the cotton trade for 
the season 1875-6, which is at this moment of the deepest 
interest. 

The estimated consumption of raw material in all cotton- 
consuming countries, and the number of spinning spindles, are 
given apparently with the greatest care, and afford evidence, 
oddly enough, that whilst our manufacturers have complained 
so heavily of foreign competition, and have resorted to 
various means to produce goods cheaper, the manufacturers 
abroad, have also complained of English competition as affecting 
their interests and their prospects for the future, in the 
strongest terms. 


‘“¢ CONSUMPTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


“Twelve months since we estimated that English spinners held 
(in addition to ordinary working stock) about 8,000,000 lbs., or 
20,000 bales of surplus cotton at the mills. They held about the 
same surplus at the close of last month, acquired chiefly in the 
last week of the month, in which week the deliveries from Liver- 
pool reached 75,000 bales, against an average consumption of 
58,000 bales. The deliveries for the season may, therefore, be 
taken as representing the actual weight of cotton spun, say 
1,270,287,000 lbs., against our estimate of 1,265,000,000 Ibs. put 
forth a year ago. Subjoined is a comparative statement of the 
weight of cotton delivered and the estimated weight consumed in 
each of the past four seasons :— 


Actual Weight Estimated Weight Surplus Deficit 

Delivered. Consumed. bs. Lbs. 
1872-73 - 1,280,640,000 —_1,227,453,000 58,187,000 — 
1873-74 = 1,240,706,000 —_1,259,836,000 padi “19,130,000 
1874-75. - 1,198,838,000 —_1,224,377,000 aes 25,539,000 
1875-76 - 1,270,287,000 —_1,270,287,000 = — 
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Leaving a net surplus of 8,518,000 lbs. at the mills. It. is 
supposed that there were no surplus stocks on hand at the 
opening of 1872-3. The number of spindles in the United 
Kingdom at the end of 1874 was 37,515,000, exclusive of 
doubling spindles. From 1,250,000 to 1,500,000 have since 
been added, and a large number of old spindles have been 
replaced by new. 


“ CONSUMPTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


“ The quantity of cotton taken by American spinners during the 
past season reached the unprecedentedly large total of 1,356,598 
bales. This figure was quite 100,000 bales larger than had been 
calculated, upon even up to the day on which the statement was 
published, and the result occasioned considerable surprise on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The general impression was that, the 
quantity consumed had been only slightly larger than in the 
previous season ; and this impression seemed to be justified by the 
constant complaints of bad trade uttered by producers during the 
greater portion of the past twelve months. But as a matter of fact, 
the deliveries showed an increase of nearly 150,000 bales upon 
those of 1874-5. Allowing for differences in the stocks in the 
Northern interior markets, aud deducting the cotton sent to 
Canada and that burnt, the deliveries during the past six seasons 
compare as follow, according to the New York Financial 
Chronicle :— ik 


1870-1. 1871-2, 1872-3. 1878-4. 1874-5. 1875-6, 


a ene a ees te 


North- 1,008,956 977,540 ©1,063,465 1,177,417 1,062,522 1,211,598 
South - 91,240 120,000 137,662 128,526 145,079 145,000 


Se aS eS As 


Total - 1,100,196 1,097,540 1,201,127 1,305,943 1,207,601 1,356,598 


“The prevalent notion twelve months ago was that the small 
deliveries and depressed trade of 1875 were owing chiefly to over 
production during the previous season. But it would now appear 
that, the difficulty experienced in selling goods in 1874-5 and 
the greater part of 1875-6 was owing not so much to an actual 

reduction in consumption, as to the reduction of stocks in the 
hands of distributors, whereby producers were compelled to hold 
much larger stocks than usual. This accumulation of stock in 
the hands of producers was palpable and visible ; but the reduction 
in the hands of distributors was unknown and unseen; and the 
accumulation at the mills was interpreted as the result not of a 
shifting of stocks from one set of shoulders to another, but of 
_ over-production. By degrees, however, the true position of aftairs 
was discovered, and the current belief in America now is that, 
American spinners will require at least 1,350,000 bales, possibly 
1,400,000 bales, during the season upon which we have just 
entered. 
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“The number of spindles in the United States is about 9,500,000 
+0 9,600,000. 


« Grate or THE Corron INDUSTRY ON THE CONTINENT. 


«Barly in September we forwarded printed forms containing the 
following list of questions to correspondents at every cotton port 
and cotton manufacturing district on the Continent :— 

“1, What has been the character of the trade during the past 
season? Has it been satisfactory’or otherwise ; and what 
causes have influenced the-course of trade ? 

“2, What is the present state of the trade, and what are the 
prospects for the coming season ? 

“<3. What per cent. of increase has there been in the rate of 
consumption during the past season compared with the 
previous one? 

“4, Are the stocks of raw cotton at the mills larger or smaller 
than they were twelve months ago? If so, to what 
extent ? 

“5, Are the stocks of yarns and goods larger than they were 
twelve months ago ? 

«6. What increase, if any, has there been in the number of 

_ spindles in your country? =~ 

“Two other questions were added, one asking for official or 
other’ documents giving the number of spindles in existence in 
each country ; and another asking for the views of our correspon- 
dents on any matter of interest to the trade not included in the 
above queries. 

“These questions were sent to merchants, brokers, agents, 
spinners, manufacturers, and chambers of commerce. Special 
letters were also forwarded to the heads of the various Govern- 
ment departments analogous to our Board of Trade, and to Her 
Majesty’s Secretaries of Embassy, &c. at the various Courts. 

“A large number of replies have been received from each 
country, containing a vast amount of statistical and other informa- 
tion, of which we give below a brief analysis. 


6 Russia AND POLAND. 


“ Past Season.—Moderately satisfactory during the first half, 
but unfavourable during the second half. Some loss experienced 
in consequence of the fallin prices. Business somewhat restricted, 
owing to the poor grain crop of last year, and to the monetary 
and financial difficulties and political apprehensions this year. 
Nevertheless, on the whole, the industry was not unprofitable, 
spinning paying better than weaving; and the stocks of goods 
have not greatly accumulated. Producers complain more of the - 


inconvenience of the long credits (mostly 12 months) than of 
surplus stocks. 
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“The number of spindles in Russia is estimated at 2,300,000, 
and in Poland 200,000, or a total of 2,500,000. The number at 
work last season was about 2,400,000. The average consumption 
is about 60 lbs. per spindle per annum. Stock of cotton at the 
mills rather larger than last year—say about 25,000 bales ; but 
the surplus is chiefly in St. Petersburg, the mills in the Moscow 
district having, one with another, little more cotton than twelve 
months since. Stocks of goods rather larger, but not very exces- 
sive; the surplus, unlike that of raw cotton, exists chiefly at 
Moscow. » 

“ Prospects—The outlook is unfavourable at the moment, 

- owing to the disturbed state of politics; but, if peace should be 
preserved, a large and profitable. trade is confidently anticipated, 
as the demand for goods is certain to be stimulated by the present 
unprecedentedly low prices. 


“ SWEDEN AND Norway. 


“ Past Season.——V ery satisfactory, except the loss upon cotton 
imports occasioned by the fall in prices which took place after the 
bulk of the purchases were made. Aside from the inroad made 
upon profits by this circumstance, business has been fairly remu- 
nerative. ‘The good harvest, especially of oats, improved the 
demand for goods, particularly as the sales were below an average 
during the previous season. “As usual when prices are low, the 
better qualities of goods have been in most request. 

“The total number of spindles in Sweden is about 245,000, 
including 25,000 added since January last year. In Norway 
there are about 60,000 spindles. The consumption averages 65 lbs. 
per spindle per annum. The stock of cotton at the mills, &c., 
owing to an excessive import, is about 8,000 to 18,000 bales 
larger than last year. Some of our correspondents say that the 
stocks of yarns and goods are smaller than last year, others say 
that they are larger ; on the whole there is perhaps not much 
change. ; 

“‘ Prospects.—The season closes less favourably than it opened. 
Sales have been less easy of late than they were a short time back, 
and the outlook is not so good as the retrospect, owing to the less 
satisfactory character of the food crops, and the depression in the 
timber and iron trades, leading branches of the Swedish export 
business. MOREOVER, MANUFACTURERS ARE COMPLAINING OF THE 
COMPETITION OF CHEAP MANCHESTER GOODS. 


“ GERMANY. 


“ Number of Spindles——The total number of spindles in 
Germany is yariously..estimated_at from 5,000,000 to 5,200,000, 
but the result of our inquiries shows these figures to be excessive. 
Alsace is put down for 2,100,000, but 1,650,000 is nearer correct. 
We find that there are about 875,000 in Bavaria, 700,000 in all 
Prussia, 500,000 in Saxony, 350,000 in Baden, 315,000 in Wur- 
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temberg, and 260,000 in Hanover, Oldenburg, &c.—in all about 
3,000,000, which, added to 1,650,000 in Alsace, gives a total of 


4,650,000. The average consumption for all Germany is about - 


55 lbs. per spindle per annum. y 

‘‘ Prussta.— Past Season.—Opened moderately satisfactory, 
but became worse, and ultimately bad, owing to diminished de- 
mand, general stagnation, over-production, fall in prices, yarns 
and goods falling more than cotton; HNGLISH COMPETITION AT 
‘RIDICULOUS PRICES ;’ Alsatian competition, in consequence of 
mills there having gone on to lower counts of yarns and coarser 
goods ; and political uneasiness in reference to Turkish affairs. 

‘The number of spindles in all Prussia is estimated at 600,000 
to 700,000. Improved machinery introduced into many mills. 
Stocks of cotton larger than last year in scme mills, smaller in 
others; net excess about 15,000 bales. Stocks of yarns and 
goods slightly larger. 

“ Prospects——At present dull, but. business in general is on a 
sounder basis; prices are low; stocks, though larger than last 
year, are not excessive; food is cheap; and if the Kastern ques- 
tion were settled a brisk trade would promptly. follow. 

“ Saxony.— Past Season.—Unsatisfactory—worse from month 
to month—-owing to general dulness in trade; excessive American 
crop, and constant fall in prices ; losses on direct imports; CHEAP 
OFFERS OF GOODS FROM MANCHESTER ‘AT PRICES NEVER KNOWN 
BEFORE ;’ and political complications in Turkey. 

“The number of spindles in Saxony in 1872 was 459,194, since 
increased to about 500,000. Stocks of cotton at the mills not 
larger than last year, possibly a little smaller. Stocks of goods 
smaller in some hands, but decidedly larger in others; on the 
whole greater than twelve months since, but not excessive. 

“ Prospects.—The unfavourable conditions named above still 
continue, though in some cases less active. The low prices 
favour a better demand ; anp MANCHESTER COMPETITION IS LESS 
KEEN THAN A SHORT TIME BACK. A settlement of the Turkish 
question would be followed by revived trade and some advance 
in prices. 

“Bavarts.—Past Season.—Not so satisfactory as the previous 
season, but on the whole not bad, except towards the close, as 
manufacturers were mostly under contract until recently. Of 
late, however, the sales have fallen behind production. 

«The number of spindles in Bavaria is estimated at 875,000, 
including 30,000 added this season Stocks of cotton at the mills 
about 10,000 bales larger than last year. Stocks of goods larger 
at some mills, but smaller at others—slightly larger all round. 

“ Prospects.—Not favourable, owing to supply of goods being 
in excess of demand ; but a good trade anticipated, provided peace 
be preserved. 

“Bapun.—Past Season.—Opened good, afterwards became un- 
favourable, owing to reduced demand, ENGLIsH COMPETITION, 
general dulness, and political uneasiness—result unsatisfactory to 
producers. 

“The number of spindles in the Grand Duchy is estimated at 
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330,000 to 850,000. Stocks of cotton at the mills rather smaller 
than last year. Stocks of goods rather larger. Last year manu- 
facturers had none; this year they have about one month’s 
production. 

“ Prospects.—Not favourable, OWING TO THE LOW PRICE WHICH 
PRODUCERS ARE COMPELLED TO ACCEPT IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE 
COMPETITION or Mancnrsrer; but with settled politics it is 
THOUGHT THAT MANCHESTER WILL FIND AN OUTLET FOR HER 
PRODUCTS ELSEWHERE,-and that the low prices will stimulate 
demand. ‘There is some uneasiness amongst manufacturers owing 
to the talk of the import duties on cotton goods being reduced. 

“WorremBere.—Past Season.—First half pretty satisfactory ; 
second half unfavourable, owing to sluggish demand, falling prices, 
ENGLISH COMPETITION, and unsettled politics. 

“The number of spindles in Wurtemberg is estimated at 
315,000. Stocks of cotton at the mills about the same as last 
year ; larger of American, but smaller of East Indian. Stocks of 
goods insignificant. 

 Prospects.—No improvement at present visible ; but a good 
trade certain in the event of the Kastern question being pacifically 
settled. 

“ Arsacn.—Past Season.—Satisfactory during the first quarter, 
but since very unfavourable, owing to miserable trade and finance 
in Germany, ENGLIisH comPEtiTion, and political disquietude in 
the East. General results not very bad, but the season closes flat, 
_ owing to the accumulation of stocks. No increase in spindles, 
but more cotton used owing to increased production of coarser 
yarns, and the increased use of American instead of East Indian. 

“The number of spindles in Alsace is variously estimated at 
from 1,500,000 to 1,750,000. An average of 1,650,000 agrees 
most nearly to the official returns. Stock of cotton at the mills 
one to three months’ consumption (in a few instances still more) ; 
the average excess is at least 25,000 bales. Stocks of goods 
decidedly larger, especially of printers. One mill of . 30,000 
spindles built during the season. 

“ Prospects.—Little chance of improvement until the Eastern 
question is settled and some amendment takes place in trade and 
finance in Germany. 


“ AUSTRIA. 


“ Past Secason.—Unsatisfactory, owing to the crippled state of 
trade, insecurity of credit, and general want of confidence more 
or less prevalent since the crisis of 1878 ; to the previous over- 
production and the losses incurred by the constant fall in prices ; 
TO THE COMPETITION OF ENGLISH PRODUCTS WHICH HAVE BEEN 
SOLD AT ‘RUINOUSLY LOW PRICES’; to the diminished demand 
from Hungary and Galicia, caused by the deficient grain crops ; 
and to the uneasiness produced by the political disturbances in 
the East. 

“The total number of spindles in Austria is returned as 
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1,555,000, including about 740,000 in Bohemia, and 500,000 in 
the Vienna district. The consumption of cotton was rather less 
in the Vienna district than last season, but about the same in the 
remainder of the Empire. The stock of raw, cotton at the mills 
is about 5,000 to 10,000 bales less than at this time last year; 
but the stocks of goods are somewhat larger. 

“« Prospects.—There is some difference of opinion in the reports 
under this head ; but on the whole a hopeful view is taken of the 
future. Rather more business has been doing during the past 
month or so, and though the stocks of goods are larger at some 
mills than they were a year since, they are, on the whole, less than 
they were a few weeks back ; while the stocks in the hands. of 
retailers are much smaller than usual. Should the peace. of 
Europe be preserved, it is expected that the low prices current 
will lead to a good trade: during the coming season. 

“ About 14,000 spindles idle last season, and 15,000 new spindles 
will come into operation in 1876-7, making a total of about 
1,580,000 spindles. The average rate of consumption is about 
67 Ibs. per spindle per annum. 


“ SWITZERLAND. 


“ Past Season.—Very unsatisfactory, owing to the sluggish 
demand, the accumulation of stocks, the fall in prices, THE 
RUINOUS COMPETITION oF ENGLISH YARNS AND GOODS IN SWITZER- 
LAND AND IN COUNTRIES TO WHICH SWISS GOODS ARE EXPORTED; 
the stagnation in trade, and consequent reduced expenditure 
everywhere; and the fear of a general war arising out. of the 
Eastern question, The spinners of fine yarns—those using 
Egyptian cotton—have been especially unfortunate. 

“The number of spindles in Switzerland is variously estimated 
at from 1,800,000 to 2,200,000; but a recent Government count, 
made in view of the approaching negotiations for a new Treaty of 
Commerce, gives the exact number as 1,854,091, and this figure 
is considered to be more correct than the previous estimate. The 
average consumption is about 25 Ibs. per spindle per annum. 
Stock of cotton rather larger of American, much larger of 
Egyptian, but much smaller of East Indian; altogether perhaps 
5,000 to 10,000 bales larger than last year. Stocks of yarns and 
goods, which were almost nil twelve months since, are now very 
large, but the excess consists chiefly of fine yarns and goods made 
from Egyptian cotton. Stocks of medium and coarse products 
not very heavy. ; ays 

“ Prospects —With large stocks, a slow demand, fears of 
increased protective duties in Italy and France, MancHESTER 
COMPETITION AT RUINOUSLY LOW PRICES, and disturbed polities, 
the outlook is very unpromising ; but a settlement of the Turkish 
question, and A DIVERSION OF THE MANCHESTER IMPORTS, WOULD 
LEAD TO A BETTER STATE OF THINGS, especially as prices are very 
low, and the stocks in the hands of retailers in the principal 
markets small. 
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. $* HOLLAND. 


“ Past Season.—First half pretty satisfactory; second half barely 
remunerative. Dividends declared by two mills 72 per cent. and 
6 per cent. respectively ; these are said to be fairly representative 
results. Trade with the Dutch East Indies slow; many manu- 
facturers, owing to production being in excess of demand, have 
been compelled to consign goods on their own account, always an 
unsatisfactory way of doing business. The fall in prices has 
occasioned considerable loss to holders and importers of the raw 
material. 

“The bulk of the imports of cotton into Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam pass on to Germany, Switzerland, &c. The number 
of spindles in Holland is estimated at 230,000, including about 
10,000 added this year. The average rate of consumption is about 
60 Ibs. per spindle per annum. The stocks of cotton are rather 
larger than last year at some mills, but smaller at others. The 
stocks of goods are decidedly larger at the mills, but smaller in 
the hands of distributors. 

“ Prospects——So far as the home trade is concerned the out- 
look is favourable, as prices are low and stocks in the hands of 
retailers small ; but the export branch is exceedingly dull, and at 
the moment there are no signs of improvement. It is thought, 
however, that the low prices will before long bring about a more 
desirable state of things. 


‘“ BELGIUM. 


“ Past Season—On the whole favourable, though less satis- 
factory of late, owing to sales being less easily MADE IN CONSE- 
QUENCE OF THE COMPETITION OF ENGLISH GOODS OFFERED AT 
LOW PRICES, which compels producers to accept less remunerative 
rates than those to which they have been accustomed. 

‘The number of spindles in Belgium is estimated at 800,000. 
The average rate of consumption is about 50 lbs. per spindle per 
annum. ‘The stocks of cotton at the mills are rather larger than 
twelve months since. The stocks of goods are also somewhat ° 
larger. A large portion of the imports of raw cotton passes into 
Germany, &c. 

“ Prospects at the moment are not brilliant, owing to the 
depression which exists in most departments of industry, and to 
the threatening appearance of politics; but with a settlement of 
the Hastern question, AND THE DIVERSION OF MANCHESTER GOODS 
WHICH IT IS EXPECTED WILL FOLLOW THAT EVENT, a very good 
trade is calculated upon, especially if prices should. not. materially 
advance. 


AD 
_ © FRANCE, 


“ Past Season.—Opened favourably, but became less satisfactory 
as the year advanced, and closed sluggishly. First half of the 
season fairly remunerative to producers; second half unsatisfac- 
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tory, owing to diminished demand AND THE COMPETITION OF 
CHEAP MANCHESTER FABRICS, and to the losses on stocks of 
cotton and goods occasioned by constantly declining prices. 

“Total number of spindles in France in 1874, 4,941,000; since 
increased to about 5,000,000. Estimated number at work during 
the past season, 4,750,000. Average consumption, 42 lbs. per 
spindle per annum. Stock of cotton at the mills 15,000 to 20,000 
bales more than last year. Stocks of goods rather larger than 
last year ; but they were then very small. 

“ Prospects.—Present appearances much less favourable than 
twelve months since, especially for weavers. Orders on the books 
rapidly running out; new ones coming in very slowly; neverthe- 
less, current rates for cotton and goods show a moderate margin 
of profit, A REALLY SATISFACTORY TRADE CONSIDERED IMPOS- 
SIBLE UNTIL HNGLISH COMPETITION IS DIMINISHED. 


“¢ SPAIN. 


* Past Season.—More favourable than the previous one, owing 
to the cessation of the civil war, which has enabled manufacturers 
to get rid of their stocks, while the low prices have stimulated the 
demand generally, and helped producers to make fair profits. 

“The number of spindles in Spain is variously estimated at 
from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000. The balance of evidence is in 
favour of 1,750,000, including 1,550,000 in the province of 
Catalonia, which gets its supplies of cotton from Barcelona. 
The average consumption is about 46 lbs. per spindle per annum. 
The stocks of cotton at the mills do not materially vary from 
those of last year. The stocks of yarns and goods are smaller 
than last year. 

“« Prospects.—A cheerful view is taken of the future, and with 
good food crops, an increased consumption of cotton goods, at 
profitable prices to producers, is confidently expected, especially 
if no serious advance takes place in the value of the raw material. 


“TTALY. 


“ Past Season.—Pretty favourable at the opening, but less 
satisfactory at the close, and on the whole not so good as the 
previous season, owing to the poor grain and bad silk crops. 
Altogether spinners have done better than manufacturers; the 
sale of piece goods having been sluggish of late, owing to the 
reduced general demand AND THE COMPETITION OF FOREIGN, 
CHIEFLY ENGLISH, FABRICS, WHICH HAVE BEEN OFFERED AT VERY 
LOW PRICES. 

“The total number of spindles in Italy is about 800,000. A 
mill with 30,000 spindles is in course of construction, and several 
others are about to be commenced. The consumption averages 
56 lbs. per spindle. Stocks at the mills twelve months ago were 
greatly reduced; they are now, with a few exceptions, very large, 
probably 5,000 to 10,000 bales more than last year. The stocks 
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of yarns are little, if any, larger than last year. The stocks 
of goods are everywhere considerably larger. 

“ Prospects.—Less favourable than a year since, owing to 
accumulated stocks, slow demand, and foreign competition. 
Complaints are stronger from old mills than new. Many old 
mills are gradually adopting improved machinery. The hope is 
expressed in some quarters that the industry will be helped by 
increased duties on the renewal of the various Commercial 
Treaties.” 


Sus-InspecTors’ REPORTS. 
Mr. Meape-Kine reports :— 
“ Factory Act, 1874. 


“ My DEAR SIR, Manchester, 21st November 1876. 

“Tn a report to you dated 19th January last, I hazarded 
an opinion that, during this year at least, but a very small pro- 
portion of Manchester children would be found competent. to pass 
the fourth standard at the age of 13, speaking, of course, of the 
class of children likely to seek employment in factories. At 
the same time I intimated, relying on information given me by | 
schoolmasters, that in the more rural parts of my district—Hyde 
and surrounding country—so large a proportion of the children 
would be able to pass the fourth standard at the age of 18, that 
little or no difficulty was likely to be caused by the educational 
test to employers or employed. 

‘It may be interesting to you to hear to what extent 10 months’ 
experience has enabled me to verify these opinions. 

“By the merest accident I find that the 23 textile factories 
which I have last visited, are so equally divided between Man- 
chester and the country to which I have alluded above—12 of 
them being in Manchester and eleven outside—that the comparison 
will be easy. Of the 90 certificates for “full-time” employment, 
which at the respective times of my last visit to each of the 11 
“ outside ” factories had been granted by the certifying surgeons 
since 1st January last, I found that 14 had been so granted on 
the production by the children of certificates of having passed 
the fourth standard; whereas of the 239 “ full-time” certificates 
granted since the same date in the 12 factories in Manchester, 
eight only had been granted on educational certificates, showing 
a difference of about 12 per cent. in favour of the rural districts. 

“ This inquiry, I am aware, is too limited, and has been made 
too soon after the commencement of the operation of the Act to 
be of any real use; but it will be useful, as well as interesting, 
to pursue the question.more closely at some future time. 

“Tf textile manufacturers in Manchester have as yet ex- 
perienced no difficulty arising from the extension of age from 
18 to 14 unless an educational certificate can be produced in 
obtaining the requisite amount of “full-time” labour in their 
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mills, this circumstance is, I fear, rather attributable to depression 
of trade than to efficiency of education. me oog”d 

“J most willingly bear witness to the ready and loyal com- 
pliance of manufacturers with those provisions of the Act, which 
must be admitted to have affected their imterests more or less 
prejudicially. I allude to the curtailment of the hours of - labour, 
and the extension of age of “half-timers” from 8 to 10, and of 
“ full-timers” from 18 to 14. True, I have had an occasional 
complaint or two made of overtime work, or “cribbing” time, as 
it is called, and two prosecutions have, by your instructions, 
ensued for such offences’; but complaints of this kind have been 
comparatively very few indeed. It is natural that efforts should be 
made by industrious “ piece-workers” to compensate in some way for 
the additional half-hour which has been granted to them for rest or 
recreation, and the consequent daily loss to themselves of half an 
hour’s earnings, and it is perhaps in no small measure owing to 
such efforts that it seems next to impossible to put a stop to the 
practice of cleaning or doing some kind of work incidental to’ 
a manufacturing process, during prohibited hours. 

“JT have met with frequent instances of the violation of sub- 
section 1 (4), section 6 (prohibiting the employment of children 
on Saturday in two successive weeks), and in one instance, as 
you will remember, in which the offence was repeated immediately 
after the occupier had been personally cautioned, you directed me 
to prosecute. These offences, I should add, appear to be generally 
committed by those under whom the children are immediately 
employed, and not with the consent ‘or connivance of either 
occupier or manager. 

“ None will, I think, venture to assert that, the intentions of 
the law, as evinced in sections 12, 13, and 14, are satisfactorily 
and generally fulfilled, until some surer test of age such as cer- 
tificate from registrar of births, be substituted for that at present 
granted by the certifying surgeon; this I say with all due 
deference to the profession, and especially to those members of 
it with whom I have been officially brought in contact. But no 
one, who has not had practical experience, knows how all their , 
care and skill are apt to be baffled by the artful deception of 
children and their parents striving to obtain the “ full-time” 
wages, and utterly regardless of education. Much may be said, 
too, of the want of uniformity in the physical development of 
children. 

“By all means let the certifying surgeon continue to certify 
the child’s fitness for factory work before employment, but let 
the question of age be left to the registrar of births. 

“T have not pretended to ascertain during the present year, with 
any degree of accuracy, whether all the young persons employed 
in those textile factories which I have visited, and to whom 
certificates have been granted, are of the full age of fourteen or 
not; but Ihave met with at least a dozen, working “ full-time ” 
under the ages of eleven in silk, or thirteen, in cotton factories by 
authority of certificates that have been granted to them. 

“ To this I may add, for your information, that of 73 children 
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under 138 years of age, whom I have found employed “ full-time ” 
in factories and workshops since the commencement of this year, 
19 were so employed in workshops and 54 in factories, and of 
this last number 25 had been duly certified for “full-time” 
employment. ; 
; “T remain, &c., 
“Robert Baker, Esq., W. O. Meape-Kine. 
“H.M. Inspector of Factories.” 


Mr. Sub-Inspector Cramp reports :— 


“Sir, Bolton, November 30th, 1876. 

“ NorwiTHSsTANDING the depressed condition of the cotton 
trade during the past half-year, the factories in my extensive 
district have been in full work, and there is very little machinery 
standing idle. So far the operatives have not suffered, as;wages 
have remained the same as in prosperous times, and there has 
been an abundance of employment. 

“There has recently been'a little improvement in the markets, 
which seems likely to be maintained. Raw cotton is cheap, as 
are also the materials used in its manufacture. The price of 
cotton cloth is very low, and ought to stimulate a good demand. 
But somehow or other, probably owing to the large number of 
new factories started of late years, the supply exceeds the 
demand. 

‘*‘Subjoined are the prices ‘of cotton, cloth, &c. to-day and the 
corresponding day last year :— 
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“The Factory Acts have during the past half-year been very 
fairly obeyed in my sub-division. I have had to prosecute 17 
firms and persons under the Factory Acts, and 6 under the Work- 
shop Acts. The offences were principally illegal employment of 
children without surgical and school certificates, and before 12 
noon and after 6 p.m. on same day, and parents neglecting to 
cause their children to attend school. I also proceeded against 
one firm for employing seven females overtime, and against 
another firm for employing six women, young persons, and 
children cleaning during the dinner hour, 

“This latter offence. is very common, and is difficult to deal - 
with. The operative spinners employ and pay their helpers, and, 
contrary to the general wish of employers, manage to get a good 
deal of their machinery cleaned and oiled during meal-times. 
They do this especially on Friday at dinner time, and mainly in 
order that they may leave the mill when the engine stops at 12.30 
on Saturday, instead of utilizing the half-hour allowed by law until 
1 p.m. 

i am happy to say that I now hear‘very few complaints of 
the reduction of hours of labour from 60 to 56} brought about by 
the Act of 1874. In most instances, I believe the amount of 
work turned out and of wages earned is about the same as in 
1874. In some cases, notably in a mill at Blackburn, where the 
men were recently on strike, the wages paid per week exceed 
those in 1874. 

“The hours of work for Lancashire textile factories, appear now 
to be fixed between 6 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. all the year round. In 
January 1875, nearly 400 of the mills in my district elected to 
work 6.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. in the winter, and last year about 40 
carried out the resolve ; but this year I have only received four 
notices of an intention to adopt different hours in winter to those 
worked during the summer. 

“Of the workshops, I have only been able to visit those in 
which children are employed (such as rope; brick, and bobbin 
works), and those about which I have received any complaint. My 
time has been fully occupied in visiting works under the Factory 
Acts (945 in district), conducting prosecutions, and other duties 
relating to the administration of the Factory Acts. It would be a 
great advantage if you could afford me the temporary help of a 
junior Sub-Iaspector for a month or two in the spring and 
autumn when the clothing trades are busiest. 

“Tam, &e.,- 
“Wm. Dawkins CRAMP, 
“Robert Baker, Esq., Sub-Inspector of Factories. 
“HH. M. Inspector of Factories.” 4 


Mr. Sub-Inspector Hoarn’s Report on Salford, Bury, &c. 


“Dear Sir, 81st October, 1876. 
“Tue Factory Act of 1874 continues fo be well obeyed 

in the larger part of my district. ‘The continued depression in 

the textile trades prevents employers feeling the extra restrictions 
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put on these trades, but an increasing number of textile manu- 
facturers cnn of the inconvenience they are put to by 
section 12. 

“Tn Heywood there has been some difficulty. In fact the 
carrying out of this section has had to be partially abandoned, 
owing to the School Inspector for that town refusing to hold any 
examination before those held in the regular course, the first-of 
which takes place in July each year. And I see but little hope 
of carrying out this 12th section for the first six months of 1877, 
unless the Education Department can make seme better 
arrangement. 

“No school authority at present exists in Heywood, and the 
children are in many cases very backward. Naturally their 
parents ask every facility for having them examined at 13 years 
of age; some parents have even attempted bribery, one offering 
a schoolmaster a sovereign to give her child a Standard IV. 
certificate. 

“The present practice, sanctioned by the Home Secretary, of 
allowing children of 13 to work full-time pending a school 
_ examination being held, hinders the children obtaining educa- 
tional certificates; for in almost every instance, where they have 
been so working for two or three months, they, on coming before 
the School Inspector, have failed to pass. 

“J have no doubt that taking the children away from daily 
instruction when they are undergoing a system of cramming is, 
in the majority of cases, the cause of failure. 

“Nearly all my half-time children, over 7,300, are, I am glad 
to say, attending school very regularly, notwithstanding, that 
in Salford, the school board offers every child on passing 
Standard IV. a ‘total’ exemption from school attendance 
certificate, which in most cases is but too readily accepted ; 
in addition, it issues a very large number of half-time exemptions 
to children who have passed Standard III, and of exemptions 
for short periods. These exemptions are very disheartening to 
school teachers, as they reduce the number of children who can 
be presented in the higher standards, and retard the education of 
the poorer classes. , 

“The following figures will prove how severe a punishment 
Standard IV. is to careless parents for past negligence. I have 
obtained returns from 73 schools, and I find that, out of 1,173 boys 
and 1,177 girls who are over 12 years of age and attending school 
half-time, 255 boys and 364 girls have already turned 13 years 
of age. In addition, 485 boys and 5380 girls will be 13 before 
they will pass this standard; in short, out of 2,350 half-time 
scholars between 12 and 14 years of age, no less than 69 per cent. 
will fail to pass Standard IV. by the time they are 13 years of 
- age, and the per-centage would be greater had not several children 
migrated from the textile to other trades at 13 years of age. 

“T am sorry to see the-new Education Act does not give im- 
mediate—in other words, any—relief to the textile manufacturers 
in this matter, though it ‘deals tenderly with all other trades. 

“Permit me to draw your attention to a class of accidents 
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which the Factory Acts do not require to be reported, and which 
consequently are often unheard of; I allude to accidents occurring 
to children who are permitted to carry teas into factories between 
4and5pm. Two have lately come to/my knowledge. By the 
one a child of seven has been crippled for life, the muscles under 
the knee being severed; by the other a child of nine was killed 
by a descending hoist. JI think no possible hardship can arise 
if the portion of section LII. of the Act of 1844, which permits 
children to enter a factory as stated, be repealed on the first 
opportunity. 

“Do what one will, it is at times impossible to prevent serious 
accidents. To give you an instance: A few days since a man 
attending to a very slow-running machine tied to an upright the 
handle of the band-fork, because the driving-band worked on 
to the loose pulley. He afterwards became entangled in the 
machine. A fellow-workman ran to stop it, but was prevented 
by the tied handle. The time lost.in stopping the machinery 
proved fatal to the entangled man, for had the handle not been 
tied the man’s life would, I believe, have been saved. 

“Tam, &e., 
‘“‘ Robert Baker, Esq., C. W. Hoarz. 

‘‘H.M. Inspector of Factories.” 


Mr. Sub-Inspector BraNnoup’s Report on Cheshire and 
North Wales. 
“ Trade of the District. 
«Stockport, January 6th, 1877. 

“JT have to report that, during the past six months, trade has 
been dull throughout my district, the only exceptions being the 
fire-brick and drainage-pipe works at Buckley and Ruabon, and 
the slate industry in Carnarvon.. There has thus been a slack’ 
demand for juvenile labour. But, with the new year, a perceptible 
movement may be observed, mainly owing to the anticipated 
operation of last year’s educational increase. 


“ Elementary Education Act, 1876. 


“The Elementary Education Act, 1876, imposes more stringent 
limitations on factory and workshop labour, in general, than any 
Act which has passed since 1867, and leaves little room for 
further restrictive legislation. I should, however, be glad to see 
the limits of the hours of work in workshops (at present 5 a.m, to 
9 p.m.) drawn more closely, and the ‘14 hours’ or ‘seasons’ 
trades modification considerably curtailed. 


“ Stockport School Board. 


“The Stockport School Board have prepared for the year 1876 
a very important and interesting table, showing the number of 
half-timers in each standard from 8 to 13 years of age, in , | 
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continuation of that which they compiled by the request’ of the 
late Factory Acts Commissioners. From this it appears that in 
a period of 12 months the number of half-timers in textile 
factories has decreased from 2,375 to 2,101, whilst during the 
same period the half-timers employed in workshops have 
increased from 95 to 196. This is due to the raising of the age 
of children in textile factories, from 8 to 10 years, whilst in 
workshops it remained at 8, and will be gradually remedied 
by last year’s measure. 


‘ Labour pass at 13.—Effects of requiring the Fourth Standard. 


“‘ Another interesting feature in the return is the increase in 
the half-timers over 13 from 68 to 120. This is the result of the 
failure to pass the fourth standard, as required under the 12th 
section of the Factory Act, 1874, and goes a long way to justify 
those who considered that the fourth standard was too high to 
begin with, and would be, to a great extent, prohibitory ; for it 
must be borne in mind that far more than the 120 included in this 
return have been thus affected: ‘There are in the borough 2,518 
half-timers, but the return deals only with the 1,415 ‘of these 
who attended with sufficient regularity at inspected schools to 
be presented for examination, and also excludes 260 who attend 
an adventure school. These J,415 are, therefore, the cream of 
the half-timers, and yet out of them no fewer than 120 are 
unable at 13 years to pass the fourth standard; so that there can 
be no doubt that a far larger proportion would be similarly dis- 
qualified of the remaining he 106 half-timers, who have failed in 
regularity of attendances or attended at the adventure school. 
There thus appears to have been ample reason for the opinion of 
the clerk to the School Board, given last year, that the fourth 
. standard would be found too high for half-timers of 13, but there 
is every reason to anticipate a great improvement during the 
present year, as the removal of children from school to school, 
which has hitherto greatly retarded their progress, will be less 
frequent under the Education Act, 1876. 


“ Improvement in Half-timers. 


“Tn another table a very gratifying result is shown, namely, 
that, whereas in 1875 no less than 82 per cent..of the half-timers 
were in standards J., IL, III, only 18 per. cent. being in 
standards 1V., V., and VI., in the year 1876 the number in the 
three lower standards. has diminished from 82 to 75 per cent., and 
that in the three higher standards has increased from 18 to 25 
per cent. 


“The Barnsley Case. 


* An important. decision was given in May last by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in the case of Bury v. Cherryholm (the Barnsley 
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ease), to the effect that a local (school) authority has power to 
enforce its byelaws as to school attendance, though more stringent 
than the statutory provisions of the Factory and Workshops Acts, 
and the 50th section of the Elementary EHducation Act, 1876, 
also enacts that.‘any byelaw made by any School Board or other 
‘local authority shall not be rendered invalid by reason that it is 
‘more stringent than the provisions of that Act.’ Although, 
therefore, it is very improbable, that, in any of the factory towns, 
byelaws will be adopted and enforced, which would seriously 
interfere with the present system of half-time labour in textile 
factories, yet the knowledge that such a contingency is. over- 
hanging them cannot but have an excellent effect both on 
employers and parents, and also will stimulate the children. to 
regular attendance at school on full-time till they are 10 years 
old, with a view to attaining the standard which may be required 
as the condition of their half-time employment after they are 10 
years old, it 

“ J. H. BiGNoL.” 


IRELAND. 


‘My DEAR Sir, Belfast, November 6, 1876. 
“T ENCLOSE herewith my report for the four days of last 
week, commencing November Ist. 

“T have had no prosecutions during the last six months, and 
therefore no return goes forward. I am glad that it has so 
chanced during the depressed state of trade generally in my 
district, and to the absence of any temptation to work overtime, 
or infringe other prohibitory regulations, the fact is mainly due. 
At the same time, I may add that there is on the part of the 
proprietors, as a body, every desire to carry out the Acts in their 
entirety. Nevertheless, I shall be curious to note whether the 
return of good times to the linen trade, when these come about, 
will create any corresponding tendency towards the infraction of 
rules and regulations. 

“1 regret to say that the good times seem far distant, and that 
the unusual depression in trade continues unabated; though, 
depending so greatly as does the linen manufacture on America, 
the improved financial prospects of that country for the coming 
year have caused a more hopeful feeling to prevail. 

“Meanwhile, many of the mills in the north of Ireland have 
been working short time. I have been pleased to observe that in 
several instances advantage has been taken of the unusual leisure 
to carry out suggestions I have made from time to time con- 
cerning the more secure fencing of gearing, &c. The vexed 
question of shuttle guards is now, I am happy to say, at 
rest; and to the fact of guards being on the looms is owing 
a noticeable decrease in the number of accidents. The same 
remark applies 10 the adoption of improved fencing for the draft 


gearing of spinning frames, a matter regarding which I have more 


than once communicated with you. 
“ As you are aware, the 12th section of the Act of 1874 came 
into operation in Ireland on the 9th of last September. It is 
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perhaps too soon to offer any opinion as to its effects, or the 
manner in which itis received by the trade. But in a letter I 
send forward by this post, I have given you full particulars of 
the result of an examination held by the Inspector of Schools in 
Belfast, at which as many as 83 candidates presented themselves ; 
and while entering into details as to the most effectual means of 
carrying out the requirements of the clause, I have pointed out 
that once a proper system of examination is established—and such 
a system has, I trust, been established in Belfast—lI anticipate 
little difficulty; and I hope that although, without doubt, the 
present generation of children in Ireland under 13 years of age 
has much to do before it can look to being generally successful in 
qualifying in the fourth standard, yet when their new obligations 
are recognised, both children and teachers may be moved to 
increased efforts. 
“T am, 
: “Very faithfully yours, 
“Robert Baker, Esq., H. J. Campron. 
‘Hf, M. Inspector of Factories.” 


Education in Ireland. 


“ My DEAR SIR, Belfast, November 6th, 1876. 
“Tne 12th section of the Act of 1874 having come into 

operation in this district on. the 9th September last, it will 
doubtless be in your recollection that, until such time as the 
Inspectors of Schools had arranged for the holding examinations, 
young persons who were passed by the certifying surgeons. as 
being over 13 years of age were by your instructions permitted 
to work full-time provisionally, the proprietors of textile works 
being informed that, upon an examination being held, such of 
these young persons who failed to obtain certificates of having 
passed the fourth standard were to revert to half-time employment. 

“In a recent communication I informed you that I had arranged 
with Messrs. McCallum and Rogers, the Inspectors for Belfast 
and its immediate neighbourhood, that they should hold an 
examination at the Model Schools in Belfast, at which the young 
persons I have described were to present themselves. 

“This examination was held on Wednesday the 25th October 
with the following results :— 


“No. of young persons presenting themselves - - 83 
Se a qualifying in reading, writing, and 
avithmetic, and passed - 12 
_ - qualifying in reading and writing, 

but failing in arithmetic © - 13 
a 5 qualifying in reading, but failing 
in writing and arithmetic - 20 


failing in reading, and therefore 
rejected without further ex- 
amination - - - 38 


“ a a 
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In addition, there have been some two or three examinations at 
district schools, at which a few candidates for the fourth standard 
certificates presented themselves, and a very limited number were 
successful. 

“The above is not a very encouraging result, but it must be 
remembered that these examinations are the first of their kind, 
and with their new obligations I have no doubt greater efforts 
will be induced both on the part of teachers and children. 

“'The examination of so great a number has, of course, for the 
present, swept the mills of their’ candidates, but as these will soon 
again accumulate, the Inspectors of Schools have arranged that 
for the fature a monthly examination shall be held in the Model 
Schools, at which all desirous of obtaining the necessary certificates 
may present themselves. In the meanwhile, as one large exami- 
nation has been held, and a system for periodical examinations 
established, I have, in pursuance of your directions, given instruc- 
tions that the provisional employment.on full-time of young 
persons without certificates of having passed the fourth ‘standard 
must cease, the necessity for this indulgence no longer existing. 

“Tn the country districts the matter is, at present, on a different 
footing, owing to the difficulty of collecting a number of young 
persons at one centre for examination; but with regard to these, 
and subject to your approval, I propose to adopt a similar course, 
and that with them also, after the first examination at the respec- 
tive mill schools, the provisional indulgence shall cease. This 
will not, I think, create any hardship, while at the same time it 
will prevent complication and confusion. 

“Besides the special monthly examination at the Model Schools 
in Belfast, there will, of course, be opportunities for passing 
offered at the examinations of the different district schools held 
throughout the year by the Inspectors, and an additional con- 
venience will thus be afforded to candidates, 

“T may add that I have been careful to visit the different 
textile works in the town, in order to see that all those young 
persons passed by Dr. Purdon as being 13 years of age, but who 
failed to obtain educational certificates, had been put back to 
half-time employment. 

“T am, 
“Very faithfully yours, 
“ Robert Baker, Esq., H. J. Cameron. 
‘“* H.M. Inspector of Factories.” 


The Linen Trade of the United Kingdom to the end of the 
Year 1876, 


I have been favoured with the enclosed tables by 
Mr. Michael Andrews, the Secretary of the “Flax Supply 
Association” of Belfast, which are exceedingly interesting as 
showing the exact state of this industry, now that it has been 
for such a long period unusually depressed. 
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“Flax Supply Association, 
Tig “10 Donegall Square, W., 
“Dear Sir, | Belfast, 10th January 1877. 
“ EncLosep tables, compiled from the Board of Trade 
returns, embrace the operations connected with the linen industry 
of the United Kingdom for the year ended 31st December 1876, 
showing the imports of flax into and the exports of yarns and linens 
for the period named. 


“This circular has been one day delayed, so as to give an 
additional table detailing the exports of piece linens to the several 
countries for the year 1876, exhibiting the comparative increases 
and decreases in quantity and value reduced to per-centage 
results. 


“The table of the imports of flax shows a considerable increase 
in the month of December, which is mainly from Russia. The 
total imports for the year 1876 are about 20 °/, in quantity and 
value under those of 1875. 


“The exports of yarns continue their downward tendency in 
December, and for the year 1876 show a decrease in quantity and 
value of upwards of 20 °/,. 

‘In December the exports of linens are not so satisfactory as 
those in November, but the smallness of the decrease-to the 
United States is favourable, being only 54 °/, in quantity. The 
Spanish West Indies marks the greatest decrease for the month, 
viz., 73°6 °/,, and, British India the largest increase, being 
108*2 °/.. 

“The table showing the detailed exports of linen in 1876 is not 
so satisfactory as could be desired; in quantity the total shows a 
falling off of 20-2 °/, compared with 1875, and 24°5 °/, in value. 
In a similar table for 1875, in last annual report, it may be 
observed that the quantity exported was 5°5 °/., and value 3°4°/,, 
in excess of 1874. 


“As regards the general trade of the United Kingdom the 
figures for December are not encouraging, viz. : 


Exports in December-1875 - £17,297,543 
” ” 1876 - 15,269,520 
Decrease = ~~ - £ 2,028,023 or 11°7 °/, 


The total Exports for the year ended 81st December 1875 were £228,465,968 
1876 200,575,856 


Decrease - - - - £ 22,890,107 or 10°2 °/, 


» » » 2 » 


“The above only refers to the exports of British and Irish 
produce. Sea - 

“For the 11 months ending 30th November 1876 and 1875 the 
following statement shows the relative condition of the trade of 
France and the United Kingdom in each of the years named as 
relates to imports and exports:— |‘ 
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Imports. 


(11 Months, 1875 Fr. 3,277,000,000 or £181,080,000 — 
Keitel ts. 1876 - 3,571,000,000 or 142,840,000 


France -4 ; rr ia Tae 
_Imerease Fr. 294,000,000'or £ 11,760,000 or 9:0 °/, 


(1l Months, 1875- - - = 841,821,641 
United PAP MONG = ease, Ta 
3 
Bee | Increase - - - . - & 2,477,108 or 0*7 %, 
Exports. 


(11 Months, 1875 Fr. 8,375,000,000 or £135,000,000 
Watt as 1876  3,301,000,000 or 132,040,000 


France 9-4 205 
Decrease Fr. 74,000,000 or £ 2,960,000 or 2°2 °/, 
(11 Months, 1875 - ~~ .-—. - £206,144,897 
nied ile a ea 18 7G eiee - “= 185,306,336 
4 peer Boles 
ee Decrease - - - . - & 20,888,491 or 10:1°%, 
te SSS 


“ T remain, 
“ Yours truly, 
“ MicHAEL ANDREWS.” 


“ Flax Supply Association. 


“Tmports of Flax undressed and Tow or Codilla into and Exports 
of Yarns and Linens from the United Kingdom in the month 
of December 1876 and corresponding month in 1875 ; also for 
the 12 months ending 31st December 1876 and corresponding 
12 months in 1875, compiled from Board of Trade returns. 


Fiax.—Imports for December. 


From 1875. 1876. Tnorease or | Per-centage. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Russia - Js - 288 3,159 2,871 inc. 996°9 
Other Countries - - 34 150 116 341°2 
Germany - - 125 368 248 5, 194° 4 
Belgium - - 1,758 1,380 378 dec. 21°5 
Holland - - - 845, 658, 187 22°1 
Total quantity - 3,050 5,715 2,665 inc. 8774 
Total value - £224,678 £300,578 £75,900 ,, 33°8 
Imports for 12 months ending 81st December. 
Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ 
1875 - 88,254 4,379,740 


1876 .- 70,233 3,537,448 


18,021 dec. or 20°4°/, 842,292 dec. or 19°2 °/, 


/ 
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Linen Yarns.—Exports for December. 


Increase or 
To | 1875. | 1876. Meare se: Per-centage. 
Ibs. Tbs. Ibs. 
Italy - - 52,350 87,090 34,740 inc. 66°4 
Spain and Cana ies = 746,780 861,570 114,790 ,, 15°4 
Holland - - 448,500 307,900 140,600 dec. 31°83 
Other Comsprics = - - 174,302 107,910 66,392 ,, 38°1 
Germany - 400,900 215,300 185,600 ,, 46°3 
France - - - 255,120 126,200 128,920 ,, 50°5 
Belgium - - 203,326 97,200 106,126 ,, 52°2 
Total quantity  - 2,281,278 1,803,170 478,108 ,, | 21°0 
Total value - - £161,356 £109,697 £51,659 ,, 82°0 


Exports for 12 months ending 31st December. 


Quantity. ; Value. 

Lbs. £ 
1875. - 27,887,681 1,855,684 
1876 - 22,258,188 1,460,005 


5,629,493 dec. or 20°2 °/, 395,679 dec. or 21°38 °/, 


Linens.—Exports for December. 


= £ 
To 1875. 1876. ee. Per-centage. 

; Yards. - Yards. Yards. 
British India - - 196,300 408,800 212,500 ine. 108°2 
British West Indies - 208,000 365,100 157,100 ,, 75°5 
Germany - - 522,800 605,200 82,400 ,, 15°8 
France - - - 800,400 890,000 89,600 11°2 
United States - - 4,895,900 4,627,000 268,900 dec. 5°5 
Other Countries - 2,511,440 1,976,300 535,140 ,, 21°3 
Spain and Canaries - 189,000 136,300 52,700 ,, 27°9 
Australia - - 1,236,400 809,700 426,700 ,, 84°5 
Haytt . ~ 2 E 417,800 258,900 158,900 3, 38°0 
Brazil - - 521,200 298,000 223,200 ,, 42°8 
Italy . 230,300 111,900 118,400 ,, 51°4 
British North America 262,000 110,200 151,800 ., 57°9 
Spanish West Indies - 2,009, 600 530,900 1,478,700 ;, 73°6 

Total quantity - 14,001,140 11,128,300 2,872,840 ., 20°5 

Total value - - £443,624 £335,768 £107,856 ,, 24°3 

Exports for 12 months ending 31st December. 
Quantity. : Value. 
Yards. . if 

1875 == 200/505,894 > 6,375,258 
1876 - 159,997,220 - 4,815,970 


40,508,674 dee. or 20°2 °/, 1,559,283 dec. or 24°5 °/, 


- 


ct. 
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- - . Accidents in Factories, — 


The accidents ‘that ‘have occurred in factories ‘from half 
year to half ‘year have always formed the subject of very 
painful inquiries and observations, and, I apprehend, these 
will have to be continuously reported, till more stringent 
measures are taken to prevent them, 

With the practical. knowledge the Department. now 
possesses, perhaps a simple. clause requiring the fencing of 
any machinery, which past experience has shown to be 
prudent and useful, would be ‘all that would be necessary ; 
but nothing’ short of very stringent’ measures’ will ever 
effect it. 

Permit me to show you a few of these accidents. 


Accidents. 


Report from Mr. Sub-Inspector Cramp, Lancashire. 


“ You are aware that: many serious accidents oceur in cotton 
mills through the infringement of section 20.of 7 & 8, Vict. c. 15, 
which prohibits children.and young persons working between. the 
fixed and traversing parts! of self-acting mules. : 

‘Hand mules are’ being very largely replaced ‘by. self-actors, 
hence the liability. to this class of accidents, is increasing. The 
ordinary method of stopping. self-acting mules is by. shifting the 
driving-strap on to the» loose: pulley, and ,allowing. the mule to 
stop by friction. This; however, does, not prevent,'the carriage 
from running up to:the: roller) beam, and crushing anything or 
anybody in the way. : | fic: 

“‘ By an ingenious!'mechanical contrivance, Messrs. Dobson and 
Barlow, machinists, of Bolton, make. self-acting mules even safer 
than hand mules. °‘By'simply pressing a handle at: the headstock 
of the mule, the friction cones.at the back are thrown out of gear, 
and a break put) on which» prevents ‘any further motion of the 
earriage. A few other machine makers have adopted somewhat 
similar appliances;! but this of! Messrs: Dobson and Barlow 
appears to me so superior in facility of ;working and certainty of 
effect that I have asked Mr. Dobson io favour me with a drawing 
and description thereof. 


‘“‘Herewith I send the’ same td’ you, in’ the hope that you will 
have the drawing reduced and ‘Jithographed, and insert it and the 
description in your next half-yearly report. I beg respectfully 
to urge this course upon you’ the’more strongly, as I find that 
many mill managers and <elf-actor' ‘minders are’ ignorant of the 
use of this apparatus, even where it has been applied. » It becomes, 
therefore, advisable to draw public attention to the matter, in 
order not only that factory occupiers‘ may insist on all self-acting 
mules being furnished :‘with the apparatus for instantaneous  stop- 
page, but that those already so furnished may be properly utilized 
to the prevention of accidents and the saving of life and limb.” 
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“9th August 1876. - 

“In connection with cotton spinning there is one class of 
accidents more frequent perhaps than any other. It is caused by 
an infraction of the regulations in allowing the spinning mule to 
be cleaned when in motion. . This, however, it is nearly im+ 
possible to avoid, as by stopping the machine some production is 
lost, and, being paid by the quantity produced, the interests of 
all the workpeople employed in working the machine would 
thereby suffer. To avoid this a lad is allowed to clean a certain 
length of the mule roller beam at each draw of the mule until the 
cleaning of the whole is completed. The tracing will show to 
a certain extent the construction of the self-acting mule. The 


a ‘i 
, ¥ 


‘headstock ” contains all the gearing to impart the different — 


motions, and is bolted down to the floor. The roller beam carries 
the rollers, and extends the whole length of the mule, sometimes 


120 feet, and is upheld by strong spring pieces, 
“The carriage runs out from the roller beam on rails toa 


distance of from 60 to 64 inches, and. carries all the spinning — 


spindles, to the number sometimes of 1,000. 

“The working of the mule consists in a movement of the 
various parts in the following manner: As the rollers give out 
the sliver or roving, the spindles by turning twist it, and the 
carriage recedes to stretch the yarn from the roller beam to the 
extremity of its run; whilst there, the spinning operation is 
completed, and the mule proceeds to wind the finished yarn on 
the cop or bobbin ; this is accomplished by causing the carriage 
to run up swiftly to the roller beam ; the spindles turn sufficiently 
fast to wind on the thread, which is guided so as to form a conical 
bobbin. The carriage will run up the whole distance of 64 
inches in 8 seconds, and will be (for coarse numbers) 124 seconds 
from leaving the roller beam until starting to run in again, and 
it is during this latter interval that the roller beam is cleaned. 
There are many obstacles on the floor, such as bands, slips or 
rails, spring pieces, and stops, all of which the lad has to step 
over whilst cleaning the roller beam with a cloth and brush. If 
he stumbles when the carriage has started to go in, or does not 
see it coming, or has his attention momentarily distracted, or slips 
on the floor, or miscaleulates his time for leaving, or gets his 
clothes caught in anything, he is almost sure to be crushed 
between the carriage and the roller beam or supports, and this is 
nearly always fatal. There are other causes of accidents con- 
nected with the run in of the carriage, and all these could be 
avoided,.if there were ready means of stopping instantaneously 
the movement of the carriage. Such’a means is shown on the 
tracing, which has been taken from the self-acting mule made 
by Messrs. Dobson and Barlow, Bolton. 

“ The reference almost explains the working of the apparatus, 
but the following few words may be of further interest :— 

“ The carriage is pulled up to the roller beam by cords or bands 
attached to grooved pulleys on the shafts. These shafts deriye 
their motion from the disk wheel, which is pressed on the cone 
leather by a lever and spring, and as long as they are held in 
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contact the friction is sufficient to pull the carriage at a very 
quick speed. To stop the carriage at any spot it is only necessary 
to disengage the friction cones, and in the apparatus under con- 
sideration this is simply done by pressing down the handle, 
which, through the rod and finger, presses down the lever, and 
takes the cone disk wheel out of gear; at the same time the safety 
catch falls under the handle, and prevents any motion of the 
carriage until it is purposely removed. ‘This motion is instanta- 
neous, and the carriage will not run more than 2} or 3 inches 
after the cones are disconnected. It is placed on the top of the 
framing, within reach of either side of the machine. In most 
cases makers have a pedal on the floor, which it is necessary to 
press with the foot, but as mules work in pairs, and the carriage 
of one comes against or nearly against the end of the headstock 
of the other, just when the carriage of the latter is running in, 
the apparatus cannot be used, as the pedal cannot be reached in 
time, and the apparatus is therefore worse than useless. The 
use of Messrs. Dobson and Barlow’s apparatus, as above 
described, is not generally understood, as many self-actor minders 
only know of one means of stopping the mule at any time, 
namely, the setting on the rod handle, by which the driving-strap 
is shifted on to the loose pulley, and, of course, the mule is 
“es 
stopped; but as so many heavy wheels and pulleys have been 
running at a great velocity, and have to stop by friction, the 
mule does not stop at once, particularly during the run in; as the 
mule has less to do in that motion, the impetus of the moving parts 
is sufficient to run the mule 3rds of the run in before stopping, 
and in this case it is evident that the carriage could not be 
arrested in time to prevent accident. Messrs. Dobson and Barlow 
furnished me with an admirable and elaborate tracing of all the 
parts of this life-saving apparatus, and, to my astonishment, many 
self-acting mules have it, but its practical use is yet unknown to 
the minders.” 


CuEsTER Disrrict.—J. H. Brenoip, Sub-Inspector. 
Fatal Hoist Accident. 


“ Stockport.—Fatal accident to Elizabeth Doyle, aged 14, back 
tenter in E. Walmsley’s cotton mill, by hoist, on July 18th, 
1876. 

“This hoist is well protected on every floor with doors about 
seven feet high, which open from inside only, and the hoist is 
worked by a steady man (James Murray), whose sole business 
it is to work the same. 

“ By my suggestion additional fencing was added in December 
last, which made it impossible for any one to open the doors of 
-the hoist from the landings by putting their hands through the 
door-pales. 

“From the position in which the deceased was found, it is 
certain that the doors were closed, and it is also certain that she 
could not have climbed to the position in which she was except 
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by the help of a pair of steps. There seems no reason to doubt 
the statement of the overlooker and of the hoist guard that a 
pair of steps were found by the doors at the time of the accident, 
These steps (which I saw) ought to have been kept in the ad- 
joining room, where they were in freqdent use. I am umable 
to discover whether the deceased herself took the steps from this 
room, or whether they were left near the hoist. There is 
no evidence forthcoming on this point, nor is there any ground 
for an application to the magistrates. If the hoist doors had 
extended from the ground to the ceiling, instead of only being 
seven feet (about) high, undoubtedly the accident could not have 
happened; but, as the law now stands, there is no doubt that doors 
about seven feet high, which could not be opened from outside, 
would be held to be ‘secure fencing’ as required by section 21 
of 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 15. 

“T drew yout attention specially in December last to the 
unsatisfactory state of the law as to fencing machinery, and 
especially ‘hoists, and in your report to the Secretary of State 
for 1875-6 you included my suggestions on this point. Another 
life sacrificed will, I trust, call the attention of the authorities to 
the vagueness of the provisions as to fencing, which ought to 
be accurately defined, and that especially in the case of hoists. 
As the law now stands, there is no one to blame in this case, 
for it would be impossible to contend that a hoist with doors 
seven feet high, and opening only from inside the hoist, was not 
securely fenced, 
“ J. H. BiGNop. 
“July 29th, 1876.” 


Accident from sewing the ends of a strap together whilst it la 
over the shaft in motion. . 


On September Ist, 1876, Harry Mages, aged 15, was 
requested by John Keeble, a stamper, to hold the ends of 
a strap of a stamping machine which he was about to 
ropair, For this purpose Maggs got on to the table, 
about six feet from the ground, and, so standing, was holding 
the ends of the strap, which was hanging loose on the shaft, 
revolying at the usual speed. Somehow his right arm 
became entangled in the strap, and he was drawn up by 
his arm to the shaft, round which he was. repeatedly 
carried, till all his clothing was carried off, as well as his 
arm, Which remained in the strap, his body falling on the 
table below. He died after three days’ suffering. Keeble 
in trying to extricate Mages was severely wounded on 
the head by a blow from the boy’s clogs whilst he was 
revolving on the shaft. 

This is another of the frequent fatal accidents which 
occur from the absence of a belt hook or fork to prevent. a, 
strap or belt whilst being pieced from lapping on the shaft, 


Sur 
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and it seems that horrible accients will contiano and 
increase till some legislation takes place vu ithe subjece. 

T printed in my “ Factory Acts Made Easy,” in 1852, 
‘plates of these strap hooks, in order to show how easily 
such accidents might be prevented, but it seemed impossible 
to get them universally adopted, notwithstanding this kind 
of accident, almost always fatal, is so common, 


Accident in a Holywood Cotton Mill by a self-acting Mule. 
Mr, O. M. Krvqa reports, 28th June 1876 :— 


“Tw consideration of the serious nature of the accident, of 
which I received notice from the certifying surgeon of the district, 
I attended the coroner’s inquest held yesterday at Hollinwood. 

“The boy killed was a piecer working under and employed by 
one James Chadderton, a minder. 

“At 12.30 on Saturday last, when the engine slackened speed, 
the minder threw the carriage or traversing part of the mule out of 
gear, to enable the piecer to go underneath for cleaning purposes. 
After afew minutes, and when the cleaning was completed, the 
minder having looked underneath and satisfied himself that the 
deceased. was not there, ordered the other piecer to adjust the 
strap to the driving wheel, This was done, and on the return 
of the carriage to the fixed part of the mule, a ery was heard, and 
the boy was found caught by the head. 'The supposition of the 
minder and of the surviving piecer is that the deceased must 
have appeared from somewhere and placed himself for some 
purpose in the position in which he was found during the interval 
between the time when the minder looked underneath for him, 
and that of the actual return of the carriage, an interval of two 
or three seconds only, But considering the shortness of this 
interval, and as he was neither seen to emerge after cleaning nor 
to return, the natural inference seems to be that he was continuing 
the cleaning work between the fixed and traversing parts of the 
mule, when, without any warning, the carriage was set in motion, 

-and he was unfortunately caught, 

“The jury returned a verdict of accidental death, and requested 
the coroner to reprimand James Chadderton, the minder, for 
neglecting to ascertain where the deceased was before he set the 
machine in motion. 

“Chadderton admits that he has been frequently ordered by 
the manager to sce that the piecersdo not go between fixed and 
traversing parts, of the machinery for any purpose whatever while 
in motion. ‘The motion in this instance was certainly of the 
briefest duration; and you may be of opinion that the remorse 
which the man will naturally feel will be sufficient punishment ; 
but accidents arising from similar carelessness are of too freqaent 
occurrence, and I have thought it right to submit the facts of the 
case fully for your consideration. 

aN: “W. O. Muapnn-Kina.” 
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On the same subject Mr. Cramp reports, November 30, 


1876 :— 

“JT notice in the Lancashire factories that the dangerous 
practice obtains of putting belts on pulleys by hand, instead of 
using a belt fork; and also that strap hooks to prevent the belt 
from falling on to the revolving shaft are not in use. These 
simple mechanical arrangements, which prevent many accidents, 
were in general use inmy late North Irish district, and I have often 
recommended their adoption here without success.” 


Report by Mr. Sub-Inspector Firron. 
“ Unfenced Horizontal Shaft and Gearing in a Steam 
Brickyard. 
“ Fatal Accident. 


“ Sir, ' Malvern, December 13, 1876. 
“T Bec to draw your attention to.the occurrence of a very 


serious accident, ending in death to the sufferer, that has taken « 


place at Belmont Steam Brickyard, near Malvern, within the 
last fortnight. 

‘The accident is one resulting from the sufferer becoming 
entangled by his clothing, &c. in a horizontal shaft and two 
small cog-wheels at the side; but, as the shaft and all gearing 
around it was unfenced, notwithstanding my frequent request 
that the same precautions should be taken that I should have 
been able to enforce in a factory, I think it right to makea 
special report to you of the circumstances. 

“There are two steam-engines at the Belmont Steam Brick 
and Pipe Works belonging to Mr. R. O. Wilson, but only about 
25 hands in all are employed, so that the brickyard is a workshop 
and not a factory. I have frequently called the attention of 
Mr. Wilson to the dangerous condition of the unfenced gearing 
and machinery, both in the grinding shed and also in the other 
shed, in which a fixed engine, y ‘th a detached engine-house, 
drives the brick and pipe making machines. Young lads are 
employed about these machines, which have small fly-wheels at 


the sides and several heavy cogs attached. It was not without” 


much difficulty that I persuaded Mr. Wilson to put some guards 
to these pipe machines. He also, after repeated warnings, did 
enclose on the ground floor a portion of a large and very 
dangerous fly-wheel in an open shed attached to the lower or 
clay-grinding engine (which I will call No. 2), but the upper 
portion of this wheel, which passes in to the floor above, was 
left unfenced, and a great deal of heavy and very dangerous 
gearing has remained unfenced (in the shed No. 2), including 
two large fly-wheels, I have repeatedly warned Mr. Wilson and 
his men of the danger of leaving these wheels exposed, and of 
the generally dangerous condition of his gearing, and I had 
expressly told him that if his brickyard was under the factory. 
laws, and any accident occurred from the machinery not being 
properly guarded, he would, as occupier of the factory, be liable 
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to a penalty of 100/. for persisting in leaving his machinery 
unguarded. But the machinery has been and was, when I visited 
the grinding shed after the recent accident, still unguarded in 
several very dangerous parts. 

“The place in which the accident occurred on Tuesday, 
November 28, to a lad, William Cook, of Leigh, aged about 14, 
is the upper story of the clay-grinding shed. 

“ The step-ladder by which the grinding floor is reached lands 
persons entering the loft within about four feet of the large fly- 
wheel, to the centre of which the horizontal shaft that regulates 
the motion of the clay-grinding pan is attached. 

“There is nothing remarkable about the grinding pan or the 
cogs and shafting, but the horizontal shaft is only two feet from 
the floor, and it and the large fly-wheel are only about two or 
three feet from the path of persons who have any work near the 
grinding pan. : 

“J have requested Dr. Tyrrel, the certifying surgeon, to make 
a special report to you of the accident, and the condition of the 
sufferer, who has since died. 

“ As, however,.the boy was scarcely at all in'a conscious state 
since the occurrence of the accident, it has been impossible to get 
accurate particulars as to how the boy came to be entangled in 
the shaft. 

““The proper position for the boy was to stand at the right 
side of the grinding pan, and to manipulate a handle of a rod by 
which the water supply to the clay from the spout is regulated. 
The man who rescued the boy (who was not actually killed at 
the time, because the engine happened to be stopping when the 
boy was trying to shut off the water spout) told me that he 
gathered from the boy that he wished to shut off the water, as he 
could not stop it when the engine began to stop the shaft’s motion, 
but the rod would not act, and therefore he (the sufferer, William 
Cook, who was alone in the loft at the time) went round and 
stooped over the shaft at XXX to strike the turn-tap of the cock 
to stop the flow of the water. His clothes, &c. became entangled, 
and he was horribly mutilated ; his right arm had to be taken out 
at the shoulder, his thigh was broken, and his head smashed, so 
that the boy has since died. 

“T write in the hope that the occurrence of such accidents 
may be rendered impossible for the future as far as we (the 
Factory Inspectors) can prevent them, by the addition of a clause 
to any new Factory Act, under which the Factory Inspectors 
will be empowered to order a// dangerous machinery to be guarded, 
whether in workshops, dye-houses, or any and every kind of em- 
ployment, such as thrashing machines on farms, if it be possible 
to regulate these and flax-scutching machinery by factory laws. 

“ Mr. Wilson still demurs to incurring the cost of putting a mere 

wooden hoarding arourid the fly-wheel and shaft at which this 
fatal accident has happened, as he says that “2f there were a 
parapet a mischievous boy would climb over it.’ Mr. Wilson 
says, also, that the elder brother of. the boy who has now been 
killed ‘used for years to work in a much more dangerous place’ 
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than the boy William Cook (now dead) did, as it is only recently 
that the iron rod and handle have been added to regulate the 
spout S. Before this handle was put on, the boy had to sit 
behind the spout S, and had then to get over or under the hori- 
zontal shaft (round which the dead boy was’ twisted) to get to 
his position at the spout. , 

“T can only say that if, instead of useless expostulations and 
requests that the gearing should be guarded, I had had the power 
to enforce the fencing of this dangerous gearing at Belmont, it 
would not have been possible for a boy to have been injured 
unless from his own persistent misconduct. 

“Yours, &c., 
“To Robert Baker, Esq., . Epwarp B. Firron.” 
“Inspector of Factories.” 


Accidents from Shuttles flying from the Looms in Weaving 
Mills. 


Report of Mr. Sub-Inspector CAMERON. 


“‘ Ballymoney, Ireland, 
“24th July 1876. 
“T reGRet to say another shuttle accident occurred some days 
since to. a woman working in the Brookfield Factory. - The 
proprietors of this factory have for a long time used shuttle 
guards, but on this occasion a new loom had been started, for 


) 


which the guard was not ready. The shuttle flew out and struck - 


the worker standing by. It is feared that she has lost one eye, 
and there is the too probable chance of her other eye failing her 
from sympathy. I call your attention to this accident as showing 
how very important it is that shuttle guards should be universally 
adopted. One can scarcely imagine a more lamentable accident 
save downright loss of life.” 


Report of Capt. Smirx, R.N. 


“19, Mount Charles, Belfast, 

“My prar Sir, d August 26th, 1876, 
“] yEsTERDAY visited Mr. Brown’s nail-bag weaving factory 
near Cookstoun, and investigated an accident which terminated 
fatally—of an unusually painful nature. There isa melancholy 
interest attached to this accident, as the deceased met his death 
by being caught in rollers, precisely the same as those used in the 
numerous scutch mills in Ireland, about ‘which so much has 
lately been written and said. some 

“John Donaghey, a lad aged 13, was employed to collect tow, 
after it had passed through a kind of ‘breaker card.’ I under- 
stand this machine to be an adaptation of Mr. Brown’s. The 
tow passes through a series of horizontal, fluted, heavy metal 
rollers, such as are used for softening the flax in scutch mills, 
and known, I believe, as ‘Adams’ Patent.’ In Mr. Brown’s 
machine a small card has been fixed on the side opposite’ to that 
on which the rollers are fed. 
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_ “At about 4 p.m. the machinery throughout was stopped for 
oiling and cleaning, when the man in charge of the ‘breaker 
card’ removed the feeding tray, but left the band on the drum. 

“ Shortly afterwards, some person—who, I have been unable 
to discover, although I examined all the men who were at work on 
that day—turned on the water, and in a few minutes the boy, who 
was seen to point to the rollers, was caught in them, and his arm 
dragged in to the full length. The belt was thrown off in about 
half a minute, but it took half an hour to extricate him, during 
which time hé must, I fear, have suffered intense pain. On the 
eighth day after, ‘tetanus ’—the cause of death—set in. 

“Much as I sympathise with Mr. Brown, who at all times 
shows the keenest interest in the well-being of his workers, I 
cannot think that the firm can be entirely exonerated, for the 
following reasons :— 

“(1.) The organisation of the mill was such that some un- 
authorised person could (and did) turn on the water 
without giving warning in the different departments, the 
mill having been stopped for oiling and cleaning. 

“(2.) The ‘belt was left on the drum. whilst cleaning was 
going on. 

**(3.) The ‘feeding tray,’ which is intended also for a guard, 
was not replaced before the machinery was started. 

“Tn any future legislation I trust that some simple but 
effective Act may be passed for the better regulation of scutch 
mills in which these dangerous ‘rollers’ are used. A feeding 
tray of sufficient length from the rollers and sufficient height 
from the ground would, I believe, be perfectly efficient as a 
guard, and as it would help rather than impede the work, there 
would be no difficulty in getting it universally adopted. A 
scutch mill ean be found wherever there is a stream, so it would 
be impossible for us, with so much in hand, to exercise constant 
supervision over these mills, but we might, I think, in the first 
place see machinery properly fenced, and explain the law, trusting 
afterwards (as recommended by the Royal Commission) to local 
authorities to bring to-our notice any grave infringements. The 
interest that I know you take in this subject is my apology for 
troubling you with so long a report. 

“T remain, &e., 

“Robt. Baker, Esq., “Ww. P. Smita. 

“HM. Inspector of Factories.” 


Explosion of a Boiler at Wolverhampton. 


“Dpar Sir, June 138, 1876. 
“JT uAvE on a former occasion called your attention to 
the serious boiler explosions that take place in the ‘Black 
Country,’ and I now propose to make you a special report. 
‘Since the commencement ofthis year there have been three such 
explosions in my district, all attended with fatal consequences, 
of which two were in iron mills, the third in a file-grinding 
factory. In all three cases there appears to have been consider- 
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able neglect, but one in particular seems to have been so 
disgraceful that I discuss it more fully. 

“The boiler in question (in an iron mill) was egg-shaped, 
placed horizontally, 40 ft. long, with a diameter of 3 ft.6in. It 
was an old boiler when put in, and had been 10 years in use at 
this iron mill after it was bought second or perhaps third hand, 
yet was worked up to a pressure of 40 lb. It had been frequently 
mended by boiler makers, till I suppose no one could be found to 
repair it, for on the last occasion, about a month before it 
exploded, a piece of one of the plates ‘blew out,’ and you will 
scarcely credit it when I tell you that a ‘screw-patch’ was. 
placed over the hole by one of the puddlers in the mill, the plates 
being too thin to bear riveting. ‘This was done under the direc- 
tion of the manager, and I understand with the knowledge of the 
occupier. Yet still this wretched old boiler was worked up to 


40 lb. on the square inch. There was no steam gauge, and a . 


smaller boiler used as a tank was.placed over the one that 
exploded. This tank boiler leaked considerably, and the water 
falling on the lower boiler was no doubt the cause of the 
excessive corrosion that had taken place; but as such corrosion 
was external it could easily be seen, and must have been fully 
known to those connected with the works. Finally and naturally 
an explosion took place, injuring 18 persons, of whom 38 were 
killed. This boiler was placed alongside the wall of an adjoining 
factory for the manufacture of bedsteads, and the curious part 
is that the majority of persons injured (who ‘kare nearly all 
females) were not employed in the mill in which the boiler 
exploded, but in the adjoining factory. The explosion blew down 
the partition wall, and buried the unfortunate girls under a mass 
of bricks and iron bedsteads. The paint used for the bedsteads, 
took fire, and some of the poor creatures could be seen burning 
before they could be got out of the wreck. 

“This was such an important case that I thought it proper to 
attend the inquest, especially as the coroner desired it. I took 
down all the essential evidence, which I now subjoin. 

“a. J. Rhodes, engineer at the iron mill :— 

“Boiler that burst had not been used for a week before 
explosion, and then only for one day. Remembers two months 
ago a little hole was blown through it while they were getting 
up steam, perhaps less than the size of half-a-crown. Boiler was 
repaired by having a screw-patch put on by Joseph Heeley, a 
puddler, and thinks it had been worked half a dozen times since. 
Observed when he got inside the boiler that the plate at the 
place of the hole was no thicker than a shilling. Reported this 


to general manager, Samuel Bradbury, who got inside the boiler 


and examined it. Used this boiler to get up steam to fill the 
other boilers. Got up steam in this boiler on morning of March 
29th, and fired the boiler about three or four minutes before 
explosion, which took place about 3 p.m. Having fired, went to 
start one of the engines. At this time boiler was ‘blowing off’ 
at about 45 lbs. Water gauge and safety valve were free, Left 
no one at the boiler when he went to start the engine. Steam 
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gauge had been taken off because it did not act, and was no use. 
On that day, by direction of Samuel Bradbury, he had got up 
steam a little higher than they generally used it, in order to try 
an engine at cutting a rail. Samuel Bradbury told him to get it 
up to its full height, and it was quite up to 45 lbs. at the time 
of the explosion. Patch was about 12 in. by 10 in. The 
present fracture goes through the patch, or rather under it. 
There was another screw patch on the boiler. Some parts of 
the boiler were quite 53,ths of an inch thick. 

“To the jury.—Steam gauge had been taken away, but still 
he knew there was quite 45 lbs. pressure. 

“6. Joseph Heeley, puddler in the factory, says: Helped 
Samuel Bradbury to put the patch on the boiler. Plates were 
then very thin. 

“e, William Grainger, boiler maker, says: Put a patch (2 ft, 
by 14 in.) in egg end of this boiler exactly 12 months ago. Has 

mended it about four times and putin patches. Considers the 
’ boiler quite worn out and not fit for use, Could have detected 
the thinness if he had had anything to do with it. The plates, 
originally 2 in. thick, were worn as thin as a shilling. Twelve 
months ago he should have considered the boiler might be 
worked to 25 lbs. or 30 lbs., but certainly not more. 

“qd, H. Piercey, civil engineer, who examined the boiler on 
the part of the coroner, brought a model of it ; says: Examined the 
boiler Font a Brings a piece of middle plate of the boiler, now 
only +1; in. thick. A boiler in condition of this one should not be 
expected to bear any pressure of many pounds. Would only be safe 
with a few pounds pressure ; certainly nothing like 45 lbs. Cor- 
rosion had taken place externally by water dropping on the 
boiler either from rain or cisterns, or leakage from some upper 
fittings. There are clear signs of joints having leaked, and the 
water running down the side of boiler had made regular pits of 
corrosion. Many of the corroded places were perfectly visible, 
though the thin plate may have been on the side next Mr. Brookes’ 
factory. 

“ The above evidence speaks for itself. 

“ Only one witness was called for the defence, a civil engineer, 
I did not take down his evidence in full, for he made matters 
worse for. the occupier, seeing that he stated still more strongly 
- than the others the age of the boiler, and the fact that the 
corrosions were visible, and that the state of the plates must have 
been known to anyone who took the trouble to examine them 
before the explosion. 

“ The occupier admitted to me that the boiler had been mended 
as described, and that it was being worked up to 40 lbs.; and if 
it is true, as has been reported to me, that he had been previously 
. warned by a competent engineer of the consequences of working 
such a boiler, any comment S would be superfluous. 

“On March 8th a boiler exploded in an iron mill at Bilston, 
injuring 11 persons, of whom four were killed, two of the latter 
being children under 13. It was egg shaped, 20 ft. 6 in. high, 
8 ft. 8 in, diameter. The central tube was 4 ft. diameter, 
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and originally 2ths in. thick. It had been worked over 20 years 
and had been frequently repaired. In the opinion of the engineer 
who examined the boiler for the coroner, the mischief began. in 
the central tube, which was much corrodéd, the plates in some 
places being reduced to little over 4th in. thick; yet the safety 
valve was loaded so as not to blow off under a pressure of 35 lbs. 
The waste heat from three furnaces passed through this central 
tube, and it is probable that much greater pressure was used than 
was at all suspected or indicated, owing to the imprudent way in 
which a dash plate (see accompanying sketch) had been attached 
beneath the steam stop-box, partially (in the opinion of the 
engineer) closing the steam exit, and the more rapidly steam was 
generated the more it would shut. off connection with the valves. 
No doubt (says the engineer) this should have. been noticed by 
the movement of the boiler in the seating, and by the springing 
of the sides, but it would not have been shown by the safety 
valve or steam gauge, as both were cutoff by the closing of this 
late. 
pe This again is an instance of mischief that ought to have been 
observed, and which would certainly have been detected had the 
boiler been properly inspected. A drawing of this boiler is also 
enclosed, but I have not been able to obtain a piece of any of the 
lates, 
i “In April a boiler exploded at Wednesbury,—one killed and 
one injured, ‘These were the only persons present, or no doubt 
the loss of life would have been much greater, as the place was 
wrecked. This boiler was 8 ft. 8 ins. long, 2 ft. 6 ins, in 
diameter; it was much corrdded till some parts were only ~yth _ 
in. thick. A new plate 3ths in. thick had been riveted on to the 
old plate, and from the proportions given you will see that the 
inequality of expansion must have been very great, and an 
explosion rendered certain, especially as at the inquest one of the 
partners stated that the boiler maker, frofa whom they got the 
boiler second hand, had guaranteed it up to 100 lbs., and that they 
had actually worked it up to 80 lbs. In the opinion of the 
engineer who examined the boiler for the coroner, it was certain 
that the rivets of the new plate had passed through holes cut in 
the thin plate, and that when these holes had given way they had 
been covered by large-headed rivets. ‘It was evident (he says) 
that the repairs had mot been intended to make it safe for 
pressure,’ and the boiler maker distinctly denied at the inquest 
that he ever guaranteed it up to 80 or 100 Ibs.; and his son 
stated in my presence that he had told the owner a short time ago 
that he was working the boiler too high. From the description 
given of the way the boiler was worked and fired, the 
engineer above alluded to was of opinion that the pressure might 
easily have risen in a few minutes toa much higher point than 
even the 80 lbs. indicated. ‘This boiler was carried entire into’ the 
air, over some gardens, two rows of houses, and the street 
between, and then opened out and fell perpendicularly into a 
garden, just clearing the house. It is miraculous that no other 
people were injured. Had the boiler fallen: from the great height ; 
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to which it was carried, into the street or on to the roof of any 
house, the result must have been very serious. I enclose a 
drawing ; the red patches show the position of the fragments of 
the boiler after the explosion. I also send a piece of one of the 
plates. ; 

“If I am not mistaken, there was a Parliamentary inquiry 
about 1870 respecting boilers; and the general conclusion was 
that every boiler should be inspected, but the owner should be 
left to select who should doit. Itis a pity that this has never 
been enforced by law. Let me mention a curious contrast. The 
Owner of one of the mills mentioned above was so much afraid 
of the Factory Act, and so fully aware of my strictness in carrying 
it out, that he spent a considerable sum of money in fencing his 
machinery when he put up the mill, and sent for me to inspect 
it before he would allow any work to be done, yet he continued 
to use an old, rotten, worn-out boiler, though he had been strictly 
warned that it was utterly unsafe to work it at all. There is 
compulsory fencing of machinery, but no compulsory inspection 
of boilers. 

“Tam most anxious that you should again direct the atten- 
tion of the Home Secretary to the question of boilers. At the 
present moment I know of two or three that I am told will 
certainly explode. JI am cautioned not to go near them; and 
some workpeople have complained to me on the subject, yet I am 
powerless to give any help, or order any inspection. Now if a 
man continues, in spite of every caution, knowingly and wilfully 
to work on old, used-up boiler, and if in addition he places an 
incompetent person in-charge, it appears to me (should any 
death ensue) to be a case not merely of manslaughter, but of 
murder. If a man were to fire a gun in a crowded street, though 
without aiming at anyone in particular, I am informed that in the 
eye of the law he would be guilty of murder if anyone were 
killed. Yet what shall we say of a person who uses such a 
dangerous power as steam in the manner in which I have described ? 
We fine a man heavily for employing females and children a few 
minutes over time, yet we allow him to blow up the same persons 
with impunity as far asthe law is concerned. It is high time 
that some steps should be taken in this matter. There is close 
at hand the Boiler Inspection and Assurance Company before 
alluded to, and inspection by some such company ought to be 
made compulsory. If not, in the case of flagrant neglect, there 
ought to be a Goyernment inquiry, as in the case of railway 
accidents, the boat accident at Dundee, &c. 

“Asa matter of curiosity, J send you a piece of a plate taken 
out of a boiler lately in use at a colliery, which, however, was 
fortunately removed for repairs before any explosion took place. 
This is another specimen of the kind and condition of boilers used 
in the ‘Black Country.’ _ 4 

« At present I have no authority in these matters, but at any 
rate I feel it my duty to endeavour, by what means lie in my 
power, to obtain the necessary protection for workers. I have 
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therefore collected these facts, and call your attention to them. I 
can do no more. 
“Total in my district in two months, 3 explosions, 8 killed 
(two of them women and two children) and 23 others injured. 
“Yours faitofully, 
“R, Baker, Esq., G. J. LeEATON-BLENKINSOPP.” 
“ H. M. Inspector of Factories.” 


Canal Boats. 


The following Report has been sent to me by Mr. Sub- 
Inspector Bow1inG, of Birmingham, December 7th, 1876. 


“ When at Amington yesterday, a case was brought under my 
notice by a very energetic school visitor, which as it bears on a 
subject that has engrossed a good deal of public attention lately, 
it will be as well to give it you in detail. 

“ A canal boatman residing in the district is the father of nine 
children ; two of them as infants attended a National school; but 
all these five children on attaining the age of seven or eight years, 
and before they could even read, have in turn been taken away 
from school, and gone to work, either with the father in the boat, or 
with the coal carts at the colleries. The children, with their 
father in the boat, have to trudge along the towing-path driving 
the horse, and my informant tells me they have already become 
most demoralized, their manners being coarse, and their language’ 
being very foul. 

“The children who have been with the coal carts have lately 
been detected selling four shillings worth of coal which they had 
pilfered from the carts. Besides these five children thus 
accounted for, there are in this family two babies in arms and two 
little girls kept at home to nurse them, the mother having died 
after her confinement, a week or two since. My informant telis 
me that this poor woman used to work the boat with her husband, 
the labour at times being very severe, loading it with sand, &c., 
and that as she continued thus to work immediately up to the 
time of her confinement, after which she died of , the 
inference is that but for this reckless disregard of the laws of 
health these nine children might not now be motherless. 

“These nine children present a sad picture of a social problem 
not easy to deal with. Iam told that in this case the father is a 
careless reprobate, and, therefore, the prospect before them is 
gloomy indeed. But it might have been otherwise, and as long as 
men will marry young and have families so disproportionate to 
their means of supporting them, there must occur many cases 
where parents with every inclination to do right are almost com- 
pelled to sacrifice themselves and their ‘families to the hard 
necessity of the moment. 

“Education in the present day is looked upon as the panacea 
for all evils, and perhaps it may yet be found equal to coping 
with such cases as these. Physiologists, I believe, surmise that as 
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brain is developed fecundity decreases. Let us pray that these 
surmises be true.” 

But it is to be doubted that the preceding is not an 
isolated case. How many such are to be found on the inland 
navigation of the United Kingdom, for which there is not 
the slightest necessity, no, not for a day, and of which as a 
nation we ought to be heartily ashamed. 

Let us glance at the accommodation for a family of nine 
- persons, including two adults, on board a canal boat, which I 
extract from Mr. George Smith’s exposition in his volume on 
“ Our Canal Population,” page 28. 

“He, (Mr. Smith) said that he had had recently brought under 
his observation the case of a woman who during the last twenty 
years had not slept in a dwelling-house. She had brought up a 
family of eight children in a cabin, containing not more that 202 
cubic feet of space, in which must be included stoves, seats, 
cots, and kitchen furniture, so that it must have borne a strong 
resemblance to a rabbit hutch. One of the children slept at 
her and her husband’s head, another at their feet, two in a cup- 
board, and the remainder where they could put them. 

“ Asa rule” Mr. Smithadded, “ our floating population are very 
dirty in their habits, and degraded by their mode of life; but he 
admitted that there were some whose cabins were clean, who con- 
ducted themselves respectably. enough, and were a credit to 
their employers.” 


The only thorough remedy for the state of things which 
is described throughout Mr. Smith’s book, and which I and 
Captain May have attempted also to show in my Report for 
the 31st of October 1875, at pages 126 to 133, namely, in my 
opinion is, say in a year hence, to forbid by law any child under 
10 years of age, and any female whatever, to be found in any 
canal boat on any canal, or any river connected with a canal, 
either as an assistant navigator, driver of cattle, or as a pas- 
senger; and that no bargee shall be permitted to leave any 
wharf on any voyage, without a certificate from his employer 
testifying that no prohibited person was on board the boat 
for any purpose whatever; and that such bargee should be 
bound to produce such certificate to any lock keeper or other 
authorised person along or about any navigable canal, on 
demand, under a penalty of five pounds, to be levied by any 
justice of the peace, before whom such case was carried by 
such officer in authority, on the boat and contents thereof, 
before being allowed to continue his voyage; and failing the 
then payment of such penalty, to be imprisoned till it was 
fully satisfied. I oes at page 131 in the same Report 
that such boats can be navigated having no children and 
women on board without loss to the owners; that it is already 
done in several cases, that the bargees are themselves in favour 
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of it, and that with such arrangements as Mr, Smith could 
bring to bear upon it, it could be well accomplished, 


The Black Country, its Bane and Antidote, 


I extract from so recent a paper as the “ Birmingham 
Daily Post” of December 16, 1876, the following paragraph, 
showing what is really the bane of the Black Country, 

That journal would not have inserted it had it not been 
prepared to support it fully, and of which, indeed, I have 
spoken at length in several of my provious reports r= 


“Weare glad to seo that the Dudley magistrates have pont a 
couple of men to gaol for dogefighting, and have {ined several 
others in amounts which the offenders will. probably feel to be 
substantial. The fight in question was a particularly cruel one ; 
if was doliberately arranged, it.was conducted with special 
reference to the vules-of the brutal sport, and it hada peculiar 
character in being a sort of ‘representative’ contest, * the 
Shaver’s End dog being backed against the Upper Gornal dog,’ 
Tn dogefighting circlos in these districts there will now be mourn« 
ing for a time; but every decent person will honrtily ualeuee at 
the blow thus given to an amusement utterly disgusting and 
debasing to those who engage in it, and is a pest to every plage 
in which it is practised, Woe wish that not only dog-fighting, but 
dog-racing, another favourite sport in Staffordshire, could also 
be put down, Only those who know somothing of what is going 
on can form an idea of the time and money wasted in these 
pursuits in the mining and py districts, or of the suffering 
which they ontail upon the families of the dog fanciers, There 
ave largo numbers of mon who lavish their whole affections upon 
their dogs, cither of the fighting or the racing breeds, Wives 
and children may go half naked, or more than half starved, but 
the dogs must have their wants attended to, in a manner which 
would be supremely ludicrous if it were not so disereditable, 
The best meat, no matior what the price, is bought for the dogs, 
Legs of mutton, we believe, are favourite articles of diet; and 
tho animals are tended, warmed, nursed, and potted asx if they 
were so many children; with far greater care and tenderness, 
indeed, than is commonly bestowed wpon the children, Do not 
let the reader suppose that all this arises out of affection for the 
good qualities of the dog, ‘The faithful friend theory has no 
place in the scheme of these gontry. A, dog that will not fight 
or cannot run, would be drowned or killed, without o pang 
regret; probably with » sort of savage pleasure at giving him his 
desert, It is simply as means of sport, so called, that the dogs are 
made the objects ob such special caro; they are degraded into the 
subjects of betting of the lowest class, Bow far the law can 
touch the dogeracing, which is often a very eruel aport, wo do 
not know. We commend it tothe police, as part of the good work 
whieh they have undertaken in putting down the kindred sport 
of dog-fighting,” 
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The question may well be asked, what is the antidote to 
this bane ? 

Is it moral discipline arising out of education? Is it a 
better example that is needed? Is it newer and better 
associations to be impacted upon the population within a 
given area? Can anything be devised by anybody that 
would infuse light into this dreadful darkness, and lift the 
character and habits of this people up, from those which so 
fatally for themselves, they seem to inherit ? 

Mr. Sub-Inspector Brewer and I have done our best for 
a few years to spread a little light among them. We have 
spoken ont, and been told that what we said were exaggera- 
tions.. But above is a testimony so confirmatory of all that 
we have all along advanced, that it is not now to be refuted. 
It only remains, therefore, to offer proof of our earnest 
efforts. If they have failed, it is because they have been 
weaker than the evils we have had to encounter, and 
there is nothing left for us but to wait, trusting in Provi- 
dence to help us to effect our purpose. 

Is education the remedy for this moral debasement.? 
Then, in the district which Mr. Brewer superintends, 
including Bromsgrove, Catshill, Farfield, Halesown, Oradley, 
Netherend, The Lye, Carden Green, Stamber Mill, 
Old Swinford, Dudley Wood, Windmill End, Derby 
End, Netherton, Quarry Bank, Cradley Heath, Corn- 
greaves, Reddall Hill, Old Hill, Blackheath, and Rowley, 
there are 48 schools of all kinds, namely, 20 church, 
3 British, 7 Board schools, 1 Ragged school, 4 Unitarian, and 
unknown denominations 8, varieties enough to take in all 
classes. In 1878 there were in these schools 146 scholars ; 
in 1874, 436; in April 1875, 1,259; in October of the same 
year, 1,391; in March 1876, 1,868; and at the close of that 
year, 1,974. And he says, and says justly,— 

“T think from the figures given, I may say that, considering the 
defects in the Workshops Act, the obstacles thrown in my way 
by parents and employers, the nature of the ground to go over, 
and the situation of the nail and chain shops, as the Act was 
comparatively little enforced till 1873, a decided improvement 
must be admitted to be shown, and that not a little has been done 
in the right direction. In 1873 I was unacquainted with the 
locality, the [manners and customs of the indigenous population, 
perfectly guileless as to their deceptive arts. All these things I 
_ had to find out for myself, so that the year 1874 was fairly broken 
into before I had done much in» visiting the schools’ or in 
organizing any system of communicating with them. <A. certifi- 
cate of school attendancies ‘was rarely to be met with, which to a 
certain extent continues. One thing is a matter of surprise to me, 
and it is, that with all the poverty the people complain of, 
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where is it so many get the money to pay for cheap trips and 
visits to public-houses ? Education, however, is spreading, and 
on the whole the people are willing to obtain it. Progress is 
being made, but it is slew—very slow. /— 

«“ About the end of 1874 I began to adopt a system of weekly 
‘absentee reports,’ but they were made most irregularly, except 
by 18 teachers. However, what between the assistance of the 
masters, these reports, and my opening out communication with 
the schools, some progress was made in the year 1875. It must 
be borne in mind that then but little of my district had a school 
board with compulsory byelaws in force. Flitting too from school 
to school was most prevalent, and particularly when school treats 
prevailed. Moreover, there are a few efficient schools under 
Government inspection, and a whole posse of adventure schools, 
all of which, with one exception, are deficient in educational 
power. ; 

“T speak, of course, of what has-come to my knowledge. I 
look upon every school not under Government inspection as 
detrimental to the progress of education, and as being too often 


roy 


the means of defeating the objects of the Workshops Act among | 


the labour classes. 

“Tt must be remembered, too, that trade has for some time been 
fearfully bad, and the people in many instances are next to 
starving. I assure you I dread prosecuting, and should have not 
the heart to conduct the cases, but for believing that I am doing 
good to the child. 

“As a sign of the times, I may quote a worthy clergyman’s 
remark tome. ‘ Things,’ said he, ‘are improving even here. A 
working man’s club has applied to me for the use of our schools 
in which to hold their club meetings, as they did not deem a 
public-house a fitting or respectable place to hold them in.’ This, 
says he, ‘is a good sign of improvement.’ I sincerely trust so too. 
One gentleman of means near here is already striving to build 
some kind of reading’room or club for working men. ‘The large 
proprietors hold themselves so aloof from the bulk of the working 
men that they have no opportunity of improvement. Their 
minds are narrowed. Education and contact with their superiors 
is doing somewhat; sanitary measures, spread of education, 
contact with the educated, and a healthy service and place of 
amusement will soon work wonders in this locality.” 

I can only say, as far as I am personally concerned, that 
Thope I may never be brought into official contact with 
anything worse than the people of- my so yclept Black 
Country. 


The following surgeons have been appointed since the 
date of my last Report :— 


For ENGLAND AND WALES. 


W. J. Clapp, Esq., Nantyglo, to add Brynmawr, June 1876. 
Jas. Bendall, Esq., Creech St. Michael, 20th June 1876. 
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J. M. Randall, Esq., Ivybridge, 1st July 1876. 
J. A. St. Clair, Esq., Blackpool, 19th July 1876. 
W. Tyrrell, Esq., Malvern, 6th August 1876. 
J. W. Pratt, Esq., Wiveliscombe, 2nd September 1876. 
'H. Ubsdell, Esq., Buckfastleigh, 9th September 1876. 
H. W. Oulton, Esq., Bradford-on-Avon, 28th September 1876. 
R. F. Mayne, Esq., Honiton, October 1876. 
E. J. Isbell, Esq., Hereford, 27th October 1876. 


For IRELAND. 


H. Stoney, Esq., Abbeylix, Ist June 1876. 

N. Farran, Esq., Buncrana, lst July 1876. 

W. A. Clugston, Esq., Ballyclare, 14th July 1876. 

Wm. Woods, Esq., Monaghan, September 1876. 

Robt. Little, Esq., Lifford, near Strabane, September 1876. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Ropert Baker, 
To the Right Honourable Inspector of Factories 
the Secretary of State for and Workshops. 
the Home Department. | 
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APPENDIX No. 2. 


AcciwentTs reported to Robert Baker, Esq., during the Six 
Months ended 31st October 1876, pursuant to the 7th section of 
“ The Factory and Workshop Act, 1871,” (which came into ope- 
ration 22nd August 1871), and which provides, That the only 
accidents to be reported are the following; namely, 

“(a.) Any accident which causes loss of life to any persona 

employed in the factory; and 

““(6.) Any accident which causes bodily injury to any person 

employed in the factory, and is produced by machinery 
or by explosion or escape of gas, or steam, or metal, and 
is of such a nature as to prevent the person injured by it 
from returning to his work in the factory within forty- 
eight hours after the occurrence of the accident.” 


Accidents. 
Young . 
Adults. Children. Total. 
Nature of Injury. pi dougie ees SEN, = ARR Ra ER 
M. | F.| M. | F.| M. | Hew pa DE | Bs; \u. &F. 
Causing death - - 56|-|10/2}] 3}; 1/69] 3] 72 
Amputation of right handorarm| 2/=-| 4/1) -| -| 6] 1 7 
Amputation of left hand or arm | 5/2] 2/1; -—| -|] 7] 38] 10 
Amputation of part ofright hand | 42 |18 | 43 |25 | 9]| 4 | 94] 47 | 141 
Amputation of part of left hand | 36 |19 | 49 |14 | 11] 5 | 96] 38 | 134 
Amputation of any re of leg ely ah cer ge { | = 5 


or foot - 
Fracture of oe or bones of 1l/2lisi2| 5 3 | 39 7 46 
Fracture of hand or foot -|27)5} 14/9 
Injuries to head and face - | 59 /82 | 22 |14 | 5 
Lacerations, contusions, ea} 
390 


ts to 


86 | 48 | 134 


other injuriesnot enumerated 


89 |293 |115) 62 | 16 |745 |220 | 965 
above - - - 


Total reported - - |635 |167|458 |183|101 | 33 |1194/383 |1577 
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- JOINT REPORT OF THE INSPECTORS OF F'ACTORIES 
por the Half-year ended 30th April 1877. 


Factory Inspectors’ Office, 
Home Office, Whitehall, 
London, S.W., 4th June 1877. 
Sir, 

We have the honour to enclose you our Reports for 
the half-year ended 30th April 1877. The consolidation 
of all the previous F actory and Workshop Regulations 
into one comprehensive measure will, no doubt, be a great 
assistance to those who have to administer them; and an 
advantage, not only to those who have to observe them, but, 
to those for whose physical and educational advancement 
they were enacted. 


We are, 
iiSir, 
Your obedient servants, 
; ALEX, REDGRAVE. 
Rost. BAKER. 


To the Right Hon. 
The Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, 
&e. ke. &e. 


42055. Wt, 2855. A 2 
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Joint APPENDIX No. 1. 


Generar Axstracr showing the total Number of Accidents 
reported to the Inspectors of Factories during the Six Months 
ended 30th April 1877, pursuant to the 7th section of the 
“Factory and Workshop Act, 1871,” (which came into opera- 
tion 22d. August 1871,) and which provides, That the only 
accidents to be reported are the following ; namely, 

“(a.) Any accident which causes loss of life to any person 

employed in the factory; and 

“(6.) Any accident which causes bodily injury to any person 

employed in the'factory, and is produced by machinery 
or by explosion or escape of gas, or steam, or metal, and 
is of such a nature as to prevent the person injured by 
it from returning to his work “in the factory within 
forty-eight hours after the occurrence of the accident.” 


; Adults. | 088 | Children. Total. 
Nature of Injury. 
M. | F.} M.| F.| M. |] F. | M. | BF. /M&F. 
Causing death - - - |106 | 2) 23) 4) 7) 1 / 186) 7 | 143 
Amputation of right hand or arm | 11 1 7) 2) = 1 18} 4]. 22 
Amputation of left hand orarm | 14} 3] 5] 4) 2) -—| 21) 7] 28 
Amputation of part of right hand | 88 | 29} 81) 45) 22 | 9 | 191) 88 | 274 
Amputation of part of left hand | 82 | 24) 59) 29) 18 | 5 | 159] 58 | 217 
Amputation of any part of leg 
ee Got é ps = aby 1 6} - at - 24) 1 25 
pein: of Fimbs or bones Of | | seit. rall-so| 9} 1a) 2 | 145t Ba) Age 
Fracture of hand or foot = 51) 11) 20) 14) 43) 2) 75! 26") FOR 
Injuries to head and face - {118 | 25} 45) 22; 15 | 6 | 178) 58 | 231 
Lacerations, contusions, and 
otherinjuriesnotenumerated > |786 |173| 501/203) 94 | 41 |1381|417 |1798 
above - - = { 
Total number reported - |1356/282) 797|332|175 | 66 |2328/680 |3008 


DESCRIPTION OF 
OFFENCE. 


— 


Number of Infor- 
mations. 


Joint A ppenilix. 


Joint APPENDIX, No. 2. 
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Penalties imposed. 


3umMAryY of the Total Number of Informations and Convictions, or other results, with the 
| Amount of Penalties inflicted and Costs, in the Districts of the Inspectors of Factories, during 
| the Six Months ended the 30th of April 1877. 


Convictions. 
Withdrawn or 


transferred. 


convicted with |- 
paymt. of Costs. 
Warrant 


“Adjourned. 


Offence 


issued, 
Dismissed. 


Imprisoned. 


6d. 


2s. 6d. 


5s. 
6s. 


7s. 6d. 
8s. 6d. 


10s. 


10s. 6d. 
18s, 
20s. 
21s. 
23s. 3d. 
25s. 


30s. 


40s. 


60s. 
7. 


7. 10s. 
200. 


} 


Ne lecting to fence mill 
aring = - - 


Neglecting to fence mill 
| Searing, whereby death or 
bodily injury was caused 


Employing children and 
females under the statu- 
toryage - - - 


Employing children and 
| young persons without 
| registering their names 
 artd date of first employ- 
ment. - - - 


Employing children and 
| young persons without 
| surgical certificates - 


Employing children before 
| noonand after one o’clock 
| p.m.ofthesameday - 


Amploying children with- 
out school vouchers - 


Bmploying children ille- 
gallyin glass works - 


Bmploying children, young 
| persons, and females at 
‘night, or before or after 
| the legal hour for work - 


Employing young persons 
| and women after the legal 
‘\hour for ceasing work on 

Saturday - - - 


Employing young persons 
‘and women during meal 
hours - - a 


\Parents 
| conniving at the illegal 
| employment of their 
| children ee: * 


Parents ne; lecting to cause 
| their children to attend 
| school ie - - 


52 


102 


189 


92 


employing or |, 


18 


86 


127 


61 


26 | 


57 


(ar 
1 
! 


60 Vee = 


22 )5) 4 


11/38) - 


10 


-13}-|-| 2 |-|- 


| 
1 


16 


26 


15 


25 


11 
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Joint Appendix —continued. 


DESCRIPTION OF 
, OFFENCE. 


Number of Infor- 


mations 
Convictions. 
Imprisoned. 


Neglecting to givenotice of | 1] 1 
accident to the certify- 
ing surgeon - - i 


Wilful obstruction of the 
Sub-Inspector in the ex- 
ecution of his office -| 5] 8 2/-| -| -|-\-|- 


Total - + | ro2\505 | 157 lai! 5 | 2 f2\2/19/9716Joa|1|1| 159] 8) 1 \208|6|2/ 4/2 loalio 1\4} 


The tota) amount of fines inflicted, £547 1s. Od. The total amount of costs £808 11s. 5d, 
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Report of ALEXANDER Rep@RAveE, Esq., Inspector of 
Factories, for the six months ended 30th April 1877. 


Factory Inspectors’ Office, 
; New Home Office Buildings, 
Sir, Whitehall, May 1877. 

I mAVE the honour to submit to you my forty-ninth 
Report upon factories and workshops, and upon the con- 
dition of the persons employed therein. 

I wish it had been in my power to report to you that 
there had been a marked improvement in the condition of 
trade within the last six months. 

The whole trade of the country, as far as has come under 
my observation, appears to have been restricted to the 
absolute and bare wants of the day, not only are speculative 
orders not given, but. the uncertainty of the political 
atmosphere, the want of confidence in the future, nay, even 
the absence of confidence in the ordinary transactions of 
business, cause trade to be fluctuating, spasmodic, and 
unremunerative. 

It must be remembered that for some years there was a 
strain put upon every branch of production or manufacture 
to produce rapidly. English machinery was brought to 
a high pitch of excellence, and while it was retained in this 
country all our manufacturers prospered; but foreign 
manufacturers obtained English machinery, and the English 
system is followed everywhere with machinery, which, when 
not, English, is nevertheless quite equal to it; so that the 
producing power so enormously increased in England, was 
being increased in almost as great a ratio in other countries 
as well. And, further, as regards textile manufactures in 
particular, what I may call the manipulatory improvement in 
the workpeople in foreign countries has been singularly 
marked, so that we may almost say the whole manufacturing 
world has been increasing its productive power at a similar 
rate. 

We find that in America, Belgium, France, and Ger- 
many, trade is’ no better than in this country; and we find 
also that goods manufactured in those countries come here 
and are sold in competition with our own. That fact alone 
is not-a proof that the manufacturers of those countries can 
produce goods cheaper or better than is done here, but it 


- 
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does prove that the manufacturers and merchants are either 
frightfully overstocked, or that they are forced to discover 
fresh outlets for their goods, their old markets failing to 
consume at the old rates. 

The search for new outlets for our manufactures to give 
vigour to some of our industries is barred by hostile 
tariffs. When any of the above four countries substitute 
moderate duties for prohibition, and replace obstruction by 
facilities in custom-house regulations, a healthy impetus 
will be given to our trade, beneficial not only to us, but to 
those who share its advantages on the other side of the 
water. 

It is now nearly 10 years since the Factory Act of 1867, 
and the Workshop ° Act of the same-year were passed, and 
it will be interesting te see what has been the effect of those 
“Acts since the time of their inauguration. 

These Acts extended over every occupation in the 
country not theretofore under restrictions, and thus differed 
very widely from any previous Factory Acts, which only 
applied to certain specified occupations, of which the 
peculiarities and conditions had been specifically provided 
for. 

The first regulation of these Acts was to restrict the 
labour of young persons and-women to 12 hours per day, 
inclusive of meal times, and to 60 hours per week. 

This was done by requiring their labour to be taken 
in factories between 6 am. and 6 p.m., and in workshops 
between 5 a.m. and 9 p.m. 

The labour of children was restricted in factories as under 
the Factory Acts, and in the Workshop Act to six hours 
and a half between 6 a.m. and 8 p.m. 

The first inquiry I made in 1868 was to ascertain 
whether the hours of work would be reduced by these 
enactments. 

I found that the hours of work of a large number of the 
trades now first brought under restrictions were less than 
12 per day and 60 per week. And in my report for 
October 1869, I published tables showing that in the 
Metropolis, Manchester, Leeds, Newcastle, Nottingham, 
Sheffield, Blackburn, Rochdale, Ashton, Halifax, Hudders- - 
field, Bradford, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and the 
eastern counties, the hours of work were less than 60 hours 
per week, and that the restrictions of the Acts would not 
reduce the ordinary hours of work. 

But what I did find was that the arrangement of the 
hours, copied from the Textile Factory Act “of 1850, was 
inapplicable to a majority of the trades, and had it not been 
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for the authority given to the Secretary of State to vaty the 
hours of work, a bill must have been introduced at a very 
early period to amend the law. My report of October 1869 
contains tables showing for the same places the variations 
of the hours according to the customs of the various trades. 

A very short time after the Acts had been passed, showed 
me further that there were occupations in which overtime, 
not constant, but intermittent, was practised, and that there 
were cases: in which it. appeared to me that some occasional 
overtime was absolutely necessary. 

The Acts provided for overtime in letter press printing 
and bookbinding, but there were other trades in which the 
necessity for overtime was equally pressing, and for these 
the Factory Act, 1871, provided a remedy. : 

The permission to work either from 7 am. to 7 p.m., or 
from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., and the allowance of a very moderate 
amount of overtime in the year,* was satisfactory to em- 
ployers and employed, and we have had no difficulty in 
administering the law, because these concessions met. the 
wants of the trades, and all the better people willingly 
concurred in restrictions which would prevent irregular and 
constant overtime. 

-I frequently receive complaints of persons alleged to work 
illegally ; in the majority of cases the complaints are of 
persons legally working overtime, the legality of which being 
unknown to those who complain. But where illegal working 
has been discovered after due warning, proceedings are taken, 
and the offenders fined. 

Among the occupations in which overwork did prevail 
was that of brickmaking. The Factory Act of 1864 applied 
to the “ manufacture of earthenware, except bricks and tiles 
not being ornamental tiles.” Bricks and tiles were then 
excluded from the Act, because the work is a season occupa- 
tion ; it is carried on in the open air, is interrupted by bad 
weather, and so intermittent that the ordinary factory regu- 
lations could not apply. 

The passing of the Acts of 1867 at once brought brick- 
fields under restrictions; the larger fields under the Factory 
Act, the smaller fields under the Workshop Act, and Mr. 
Whymper, then Sub-Inspector for Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, 
now Assistant-Inspector in the West of England, set to 
work with energy-and tact to endeavour to introduce 
regularity of work in the brickfields im his subdivision. 


* Young persons and women allowed to work not later than 10 o’clock for 
14 hours a day, including two hours for meals, or not more than two days in 
a week, and on not more than 24 days in a year. 
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The lécal authorities also in the great brick-making district 
of Kent were not at all behindhand in making known the 
provisions of the Workshops Act in regard to brickfields, 
and when necessary, in enforcing them. So that the Factory 
Acts and the Workshops Act were administered with con- 
siderable uniformity, more sé. probably than in any other 
parts of my district. Mr. Whymper’s first communication to 
me of his labours in this field is published in my report for 
Act 1869, from which I make the following extract :— 


‘*T have made many inquiries of all sorts of people, and I have 
invariably been told that the legal’ hours were everywhere 
observed. I have myself béen much backwards and forwards in 
this part of Kent, and my own observation has been to the same 
effect. I have been, moreover, surprised to hear the advantages 
of this regularity already recognised by persons whose prejudices 
might rather have been expected to favour license, and who had 
certainly not very earnest views on the subject of social improve- 
ment, I mean by publicans. The necessity for steadier work is 
said to have been already seen to produce its usual consequences, 
in diminished drunkenness, in -earlier hours, and in less riotous 
living. I confess that this seems to be almost too good to be 
so soon true; yet am told it not once, but repeatedly hy those 
who had the best opportunities of judging.” 


Mr. Whymper’s last report previous to his promotion to 
be Assistant Inspector is published in my Report for October 
1872, and I am desirous of quoting some extracts from. it 
here, because it shows that the factory regulations in this 
particular branch of industry as administered since the passing 
of the Acts in 1867, have had a continuous and direct effect 
in ameliorating the ‘condition of the workpeople, and I hope 
I may add of serving the purpose of the at in an 
equally advantageous “degree. 


“Before the introduction of the Acts, it was maintained by 
many that their administration would prove impossible. And 
they had more plausible reasons for their belief than. the 
opponents of legislation can usually offer. Brickmaking, they 
said, was an open air occupation, carried on during only a part of 
the year, and liable to constant interruption by wet weather. 
They added, that in the south of England .the Act was not 
needed, 

“To deal with the last objection first, it must be conceded that 
in the south the evils were not so excessive as they are described 
to have been in the Midlands and elsewhere. The immorality 
was not so gross, nor were the young subject to such brutal 
ill-treatment. Indeed, except that they were overworked, I 
have_heard.of no actual ill-treatment at all. Possibly what 
strength they had was too precious to be unnecessarily en- 
dangered, . But, still, it can.,-hardly be, said that interference was 
not desirable where practices prevailed, such as are described in 
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the reports of the Children’s Employment Commissioners. I have 
myself scores of memoranda of hardships undergone in their 
childhood by those who are now adults. It seems not to have 
been uncommon for a child of nine years to load barrows from 
5 am. to 9 pm. One gentleman, now managing director of 
important works, computes that working these hours, he, while 
under nine years, lifted 45,000 bricks per week, each brick 
weighing 10 Ibs., or over three tons per 1,000. He was 
frequently so exhausted that he had to be carried on the 
‘moulder’s’ back to and from his home, three miles each way. 
Again, as a proof that the long hours were not without their 
usual result of excessive fatigue, I may instance a case in which 
the narrator remembers frequently to have fallen sound asleep 
while beginning to eat his supper, and to have been roused the 
next morning at 4 a.m. with the food still in his hand. The 
foreman of his field, a Roman Catholic, occupied the same room, and 
was often found in the morning kneeling by the side of his bed in 
the attitude in which he had begun to say his prayers the night 
before. 

«The weight of the objection founded upon the effect of the 
weather has been to a certain extent acknowledged by the con- 
cession to brickmakers of leave to make occasional overtime. At 
first sight, the wonder is that even this concession should have 
proved sufficient. Go to a brickfield on a fine day, when the 
‘stools’ are at work, and a feverish activity will be seen to 
inflame the brickies. Here, sunburnt men, whose scant clothes 
are of much the same colour as their skins, desperately run their 
top-heavy barrow loads hour after hour under a perhaps almost 
tropical sun ; there, the little ‘barrow-loader’ (happily now no 
longer a child of seven or eight years old) ceaselessly swings 
himself from leg to leg, as he lifts his tale of bricks upon the 
barrow ; while that other worker, who by her length of draggled 
skirt, should be a woman, claims no exemption on account of her 
sex, but rough-shapes the lump of clay and supplies the moulder 
next her, as if he were an insatiable machine, and not a creature 
- of flesh and blood. On a wet day all is changed. The huts are 
empty and the tools of the work lie about unused. Not a brick is 
being made and not a soul is to be seen. Anything more desolate 
than a large brickfield on a wet day it ‘would be difficult to 
imagine. 

“Before the application of the Factory Act Extension Act, it 
was thought absolutely necessary to make up for this enforced 
idleness of wet days by some 15 or 16 hours of the frantic efforts 
of fine days. The question was, could brickmaking be made to 
pay, if these hours were cut down to those of the Factory Act day. 

“In the districts alluded to, the answer has been distinctly 
given in the affirmative. On what grounds ? 

“‘ Because it was not on every fine day that work was pressed 
forward so long, or even done at all; and because when it was so 
pressed forward, it was not to make up for bad weather solely, 
but for. wanton idleness, and for time wasted in drinking. A 
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gentleman, than whom no one can have greater experience in 
these matters, has often observed that, giving a number of the 
very best ‘brickies,’ both as to skill and as to’power of work, 
not one out of ten would make a regular season. One week they 
would be very industrious; the next, they would do nothing. 
Feasts, &c., would have to answer for some of this irregularity, 
drink for a very great deal more. The quantity of beer con- 
sumed by brickies is almost incredible. One master has allowed 
10 pints of beer a day to each ‘setter.’ Carts laden with beer 
regularly made the rounds of some fields. Many of the master 
brickmakers were and still are publicans. Some even~ have 
public-houses in their own fields, so as to be able to extract. profit 
out of the idle hours of their men. I remember myself on a 
brilliant day of last summer, driving into a field, where I 
expected that all would be busily at work. Nobody was at work 
at all; but at the door of the public-house im.semi-drunken con- 
versation with the portly gentleman, who was brickmaster and 
publican in one, lounged three or four stalwart ‘brickies.’ On 
my appearance they transferred their attentions to myself and my 
horse. Clasping the neck of the latter, or leaning on the shafts, 
they assured me with a tearful pertinacity, that we (I presume 
that they included the horse) were ‘all of the same flesh and 
blood,’ an observation which, though relevant to nothing in 
particular, seemed to afford them the liveliest satisfaction ; at all 
events, these men did not think it due to their pockets to work 
every fine day, nor did their employer show any signs of objection 
to their relaxation. 

“‘ Moreover, it-must in addition be remembered that long hours 
by no means represent a proportionate increase of. producing 
power. It would, of course, be idle to define the exact number of 
hours during which a workman can do his utmost; but I know 
that some brickmasters assert that they have made, without the 
help of machinery, more bricks between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. than 
others, with the same number of ‘stools,’ have made between 
5am.and9p.m. That, in the opinion of some good judges, 10} 
hours will get out of a man all the good work that is in him, is 
suggested by the, fact that a large brick company are now 
erecting some 40 cottages on their ground rather than impair the 
efficiency of their operatives by allowing them to go some distance 
to and from their homes. 

“Such seem to be the rersons which have rendered the Acts 
successful in their application to Kentish brickfields; even those 
masters, who maintain that production has decreased, willingly 
forthe most part, accepting the restrictions on account of the 
regularity which they necessitate, 

“The principal masters, however, among whom Mr. G. Smeed 
has been conspicuous, have done their best to insist upon the 
observance of the law, and their foremen have seconded them 
industriously. Mr. Ray, too, the certifying surgeon for Sitting- 
bourne, has lost no opportunity of giving me his valuable advice. 
For my part, while dealing leniently with errors of detail, I have 
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all along insisted upon the strict observance of the really important 
provisions of the Act. Up to this time I have not been called 
upon to summons any offender before the magistrates. 

“The good results obtained have, I think, been even more 
quickly evident than is usual after the introduction of the 
Factory Acts. This arises possibly from the operation of the 
special restrictions (e.g., the limitation of the ages of women 
and children) which deal with what were considered special 
abuses in the brickfield. Two years ago you gave me an 
opportunity of saying that, though it seemed too good to be 
true, the Factory Acts had been already. found to produce their 
usual good effects, and I quoted what seemed to be an impartial. 
authority, viz., that of the publicans. I can confirm now what 
T hesitatingly reported then. All whom I have questioned speak 
to the diminution of drunkenness. One informant declares that 
it has been lessened by two thirds. The men themselves are said 
to be becoming less rough, less coarse in their amusements, and, in a 
word, more respectable. In favour of the clauses which raise the 
age at which females and male children may be employed, 
opinion is almost unanimous; except it be that of some of the 
‘“moulders,’ whose profits these clauses possibly lessen. Many, 
indeed, both masters and workmen, would carry the restrictions 
further in either case. In that of the women, though brick- 
making is doubtless not-at any age a desirable occupation for 
them, the law as it stands will do much good. They must be put 
to some employment before they reach 16 years, since their 
bread-winning powers cannot for so long a time be dispensed 
with. Possibly they may go out to domestic service. There 
habits are likely to be formed which will render them intolerant 
of brickfield license, and dispose them permanently to gain a live- 
lihood in work more suited to their sex. Already at the begin- 
ning of this season there were numerous applications for female 
servants’ places on behalf of young girls who, but for the 
alterations of the law, would have been absorbed by the 
brickfields. 

“ Before I conclude I hope it will not be impertinent for me to 
mention one consideration which has now for some time been 
impressing itself upon my mind, and more than ever during the 
periods which have been devoted to the introduction of the Acts 
among the brickmakers. While acknowledging the necessity of 
visits both at regular intervals and on complaint, of careful 
examinations of registers, in short of a supervision more or less of 
a detective character, I cannot but think that in some districts 
much more can be done. When there is no opposition of con- 
sequence, when the employers, reasonably unprejudiced them- 
selves, are surrounded by a population unconnected with and 
independent of them, it is not inspection only that is of use. 
Here the Sub-Inspector need not stand alone as a Government 
official, armed with certain powers. known only within the 
precincts of the factory or workshop. He can, and I think should, 
by taking advantages of his many opportunities, enlist in his 
favour the force of local opinion and the sympathy of those who 
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have influence in his district. Magistrate, clergyman, surgeon, 
petty tradesman, and humble cottager can, each in his several 
station, afford that very help which is required im order to infuse 
life into the dry bones of mere routine inspection. All the 
factory legislation in the world cannot of itself make people good 
and healthy ; it can only give them opportunities of becoming so, 
How far the operative will be induced to avail himself of these 
opportunities will depend largely upon those with whom he 
associates, and upon those whose judgment he respects. Let 
the Sub-Inspector seize every occasion of commending his work 
to these latter; let him, if possible, interest them, aud make 
them his allies. He will then, so to speak, have done more than 
multiply himself, for he will have transferred the development 
of the good at which his own work aims, to the men who are 
most capable of doing justice to the trusts.” 


Mr. Lakeman, who has under his” charge the counties of 
Essex, Suffolk, Cambridge, and part of Norfolk, coutaining 
a very large number of brickfields, and who writes to me, 
“ No one knows how hard I have worked amongst the 
“ brickmakers,” although the work done is well known to 
and appreciated by me, says :— 

“The change that has been wrought in my brickfields generally 
has been very great, and those where the greatest improvement 
is visible are worked by temperate moulders. The other day I 
timed a double stool moulder who made 15 bricks a minute; he 
knew not that I was so doing, and upon my asking him how many 
he made a day, replied ‘Me and my mate make 7,000 on an average, 
‘ but then we work regular hours, 6 to 6, and no drinking.” As 
soon as men become sober overwork is stopped, more average 
hours are put in, and of course more money is earned. 

“The next point has been to insist on lads leaving off at 6 p.m., 
therefore the men have followed them. I do not hear of wages 
being paid in public-houses so much ; there another great tempta- 
tion is removed.” 

And in a report just received of his inspection of a large 
brickfield, Mr. Lakeman says :— 

“ Overtime abolished. No children; only one woman employed. 

“Tours of work 6 to 6. 


‘Saturday 6 to 1. 
“ Occupiers speak highly of the advantages of the Act themselves.” 


Mr. ,Sub-Inspector J. A. Redgrave, who succeeded 
Mr. Whymper in the charge of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, 
points out to me the inercasing practice of regular work as 
opposed to the old system of working late on fine days upon 
the presumption of making good the time lost by reason of 
wet weather, He reports :— 

“ When I was last at brickfield, where they 
work regularly between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. and do not work over- 
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time, I asked the manager whether he had experienced any 
difference in the number of bricks produced when working 
regularly compared with when they were working overtime, and 
he told me that last year there was a brisk demand for bricks, 
that they wanted to increase their production, and determined to 
work half an hour overtime three nights a week.* After trying 
it some little time they found the number of bricks turned off 
decreased, that on the mornings succeeding the days on which 
they worked half an hour after the usual time for ceasing work 
the men invariably came late, and worked less time and less 
assiduously than when they worked regularly, that they returned 
to the regular hours, and that they never produced so many bricks 
per stool as they did last year.” 

This is precisely the same experience as that.of Mr. Lake- 
man :—“ Regular on hours 6 to 6, and no drinking.” Over- 
time induces drinking ; it will be found in all the occupations 
in which overtime is worked there is more or less drinking. 
In trades like brickmaking, where there is a considerable 
strain upon the muscles, there is on that account a tendency 
to think it. necessary to replace the waste by exciting drink, 
and this is, of course, intensified when work is continued 
longer than the body can properly sustain. The principal 
difficulty with brickmakers is to induce them to take some 
interest in the school attendance of the children employed 
by the moulders. The moulder contracts to make bricks at 
so much per thousand, and pays his own gang of assistants, 
consequently the proprietor considers himself absolved from 
any responsibility, as he does not directly employ the 
children. It is difficult, without a prosecution, to enforce 
this responsibility upon their minds, especially as in the 
smaller brickfields the proprietor frequently has been a 
moulder himself, and he is sometimes the only man in the 
parish who is compeiled to send to school the children 
who are employed in his brickfield in the summer, and 
on somebody else’s land for the rest of the year without 
being compelled to go to school at all: and even when a 
prosecution has become necessary it is impossible not to 
feel some little excuse for an unlettered man who, in his 
stolid ignorance, has been impervious to entreaties and 
cautions, and after the illegalities he has been guilty of have 
been proved, and he is asked by the presiding mayistrate 
what he has to say for himself, says, “Oh, I’ve nothing to 
say;” and then, pointing to Mr. Sub-Inspector J. A. Red- 
grave who was prosecuting, adds, as if to show that he bore 
no malice, “ He and I are very good friends, you know.” 


"* This was legal under the provisions specially enacted for brickfields in 
the Factory and Workshops Act, 1871. 
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But the Acts of 1867 introduced a new feature in factory 
inspection. The old Faetory Acts required factories to be 
limewashed, and stopped there. The Act 6f 1867 required 
factories to be kept in a cleanly state, to be ventilated, so as 
to prevent injury from dust, gas, &c., and not to be over- 
crowded as to be prejudicial to health. 

The Factory Act. of 1802, 42 G. 3. c. 73.8, 2. did enact 
that ‘‘ observance and attention shall be paid by the master 
“ or mistress of such mills and factories to provide a 
sufficient number of windows and openings in such rooms 
* or apartments to insure a proper supply of fresh air in 
‘“* and through the same.” And this amount of ventilation 
was always provided, the only objection being that the 
people suffered from cold draughts of air, and preferred no 
ventilation, and consequently kept the windows closed. 
But in the more recently-built factories all modern improve- 
ments are introduced, and ventilation and the means of 
ensuring an unobjectionable introduction of fresh air are 
greatly improved, as well as for carrying off dust, &c. given 
off in the processes of manufacture. There was no over- 
crowding of persons in textile factories. Sometimes rooms 
are unpleasantly full of machinery, but there is always 
abundance of cubic space for the people employed. 

When we come to the factories and workshops brought 
under restrictions by the Acts of 1867, we find a very 
different class of establishment. In the towns a very large 
number of occupations are carried on in what were dwelling- 
houses, and in consequence of the great value of superficial 
area, workrooms have been filled to overflowing with work- 
people, without any alteration of arrangement. In some 
cases attempts have been made to render them more suitable 
for their purpose, but altered arrangements will not provide 
efficient ventilation or prevent over-crowding. What has. 
been required has been additional room. 

Consequently our inspection of factories under the Act 
of 1867 has, in addition to the inquiry into the condition 
of employment and education as in textile factories, been 
extended to the sanitary condition of the workrooms as 
well; a duty I have considered as important as any of those 
which we have to perform. 

The Workshops Act, 1867, as will be remembered, was to 
be administered by the local authorities, and I entered into 
communication with these bodies not only to urge them to 
take up the administration of the Workshop Act, but to 
ensure uniformity of action in all the proceedings, whether 
they affected factories or workshops. ‘The question of over- 
crowding in workshops was one which I felt to be of great 
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importance, at the same time having regard to the multiplicity 
of occupations and the variety of houses in which they were 
carried on, it was one of some difficulty, as it would only be 
possible to advance by gradual steps, and we could not at 
one bound attain all that was desirable. After advising 
with several of the medical officers of health, I decided upon 
requirmg not less than 250 cubic feet of space should be 
allowed for each person employed in factories under the 
Act of 1867, and I communicated this decision to all the 
local authorities in my district in order to secure their co- 
operation in dealing with workshops. 

The local authorities not having, with some notable 
exceptions, taken steps to administer the Workshops Act 
for regulating the hours of work and requirements directing 
attendance at school, &c., that duty was in 1871 transferred 
to the Inspectors of Factories, and we were thus enabled to 
extend our influence over a very large fresh area, ‘where 
care and watchfulness were greatly needed. 

In looking back to the work done in respect. to the 
sanitary condition of workshops since 1871, I can claim. for 
it a value as important.as the work done in regulating 
labour, because, as I have before stated, the hours of work 
were in so many occupations regular when the Act passed, 
and because there were so many places where so very little 
had been done to improve the sanitary condition of work- 
shops until that time. 

In regard to factories, we had been administering, previous 
to the transfer of workshops from our care in 1871, the 
sanitary provisions I have quoted, and we had insisted 
upon each person having a space of 250 cubic feet. We 
required sufficient ventilation to be provided, and in matters 
of effluvia, defective water-closet arrangements, underground 
workrooms, although not clothed with any special authority, 
we have been the means of introducing numerous improve- 
ments and alterations, to the great relief and comfort of the 
people employed. 

In rezard to workshops we have impressed-upon the 
occupiers the necessity of carrying out the same rezulations 
as exist for factories, and, although we have had no direct 
authority to enforce sanitary improvements in workshops as 
we have in factories, we have the same power of inquiry 
and investigation, and it appeared to me to be incumbent 
upon us to exercise this power, which would not have been 
conferred upon us if it had been intended that we were to 
ignore it. i 

Under this feeling, therefore, our inspection of workshdéps 
has included the condition of them as places of work. 

B 
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’ Upon this subject I would lay before you reports of the_. 
proceedings of some of the Sub-Inspectors, and you will 
find in them evidence of the quiet and unosténtatious manner 
in which a great amount of good may be done by inducing 
masters to adopt suggestions made to them in a spirit of: 
conciliation, and showing the advantage to both their work- 
people and their work in smaking their places of work healthy 
and free from objection. 

Our work in this direction is so well known that it is not 
uncommon for a manufacturer to ask his Sub-Inspector to 
inspect a new place of business or a new room proposed to 
be taken before the occupation is decided upon, or to obtain 
his opinion on the safety of the machinery before it is put 
into motion for manufacturing purposes. 

As an instance which came under my own notice of what 
is done, I would narrate the result of one of many com=- 
plaints ‘made to me in general terms of the unhealthiness of 
certain premises ; sometimes the defect complained of is 
specified, sometimes a more general complaint is made. ‘The 
place complained of in this stance: was the house of a 
letter-press printer and lithographer, occupying in his busi- 
ness every room of what was an ordinary dwelling-house, in 
one of the old narrow streets in the City, in which the traftic 
was nevertheless constant and crowded. The Sub-Inspector 
and I visited the place, and, not finding any serious want. of 
ventilation, &c., we paguived about the watercloset arrange- 
ments, and here we Game upon the gravamen of the com- 
plaint, There was one for the females upon the second 
floor; all the men had to go to the basement. This base- 
ment was the original kitchen ; the only light and air to 
which, when the door was closed, came from the flat grating 
over a small area about 6 feet by 2ft.6in. ‘There were 
some lithographic presses worked by men, a tank for 
washing the stores, a tap for drawing drinking water, both 
supplied from a cistern over the men’s watercloset which 
was in this room, without any external ventilation at all. 

Upon pointing out the impossibility of such arrange- 
ments being continued, the proprietor represented the diffi- 
culty of finding accommodation, but it ended in his taking 
additional rooms, removing the lithographic presses, and 
making the other arrangements unobjectionable. 

Mr. Sub-Inspector Oram, who has charge of the East 
Metropolitan Sub-division, comprising the City, Spitalfields, 
Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, Whitechapel, Mile End, Stepney, 
&e., has been indefatigable in his inspection of those local~ 
ities, I have asked “him: to summarise the’ work he has 
done in regard to the sanitary condition of the numerous 
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industrial establishments unter his charge, and he has 
furnished me with the following report :— 


“Tam gratified to observe that in the bill now before Parlia- 
ment to consolidate and amend the law relating to factories and 
workshops, it is proposed to extend -our powers with respect to 
the sanitary provisions, and make periodical limewashing com- 
pulsory. 

“The questions of overcrowding and ventilation receive the 
constant attention of Captain Bevan and myself, and in my 
subdivision the factory occupiers generally understand that we 
consider 250 cubic feet should be allowed to each person. 

_ One of the principal firms in the City, on my drawing attention 
to the fact of their factory being overcrowded, said they were 
about to remove, and having selected other premises, before 
making final arrangements, requested me to go over the house 
with him, and finding it contained very low rooms, I informed him 
that the place could not be officially approved for the number of 
hands he required, and consequently they took premises elsewhere. 

“In my replies to the Commissioners of the Factory and 
Workshops Act Commission I remarked that, ‘with reference to 
overcrowding it is very desirable that a minimum number of 

cubic feet for each person should be given in the Act, say 250 

or 300, which would greaily facilitate the enforcement of the 
sanitary clauses, and the sub-inspector should be empowered 

(after twelve months from the passing of the Act) to prevent 

underground cellars being used as workshops if they cannot be 

properly ventilated, subject to'an appeal to the chief inspector.’ 
“Indefiniteness is what I find universally objected to by manu- 
facturers. Their desire is that if they take a room or rooms they 
should know how many persons they can employ there. 

“My reply to inquiries from the occupiers of factories has 
invariably been, ‘If you give 250 cubic feet no question will be 
‘ raised so far as I am concerned, unless any manufacture is 
* carried on especially injurious to health.’ 

* “Tam not unmindful of the favt that in very lofty rooms the 
workers may be crowded together, and yet have the cubic space 

I mention, but these cases would be so rare as not to affect the 

general question. 

“JT regret to say that many of the nee difficulties arise from 
the conduct of the employed, the employers being generally willing 
to adopt any reasonable means for improving the condition of the 
workshops, provided those employed co-operate in the efforts for 
their benefit. 

“On visiting a large room containing about forty persons the 
occupier appeared gratified at my visit, as he informed me one 
half of the hands wished the-ventilators opened and the other half 
wanted them closed, and they were, consequently on the point of 
making a serious disturbance. 

“On. my deciding that it was absolutely necessary that there 
should be sufficient ‘Ventilation the question’ was settled at once. 
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“In another place the forewoman fastened up the ventilator for 
her sole benefit to the inconvenience of the hands, but on my 
intimating publicly that it must be re-opened there was no further 
difficulty. 

“The manner in which the workpeople act sometimes wi 
respect to the waterclosets is positively shameful, and is a very 
serious and difficult subject for the employers to deal with. 

“ Only recently the hands employed ata large firm complained at. 
Whitehall as to the closet accommodation, and on making inquiries 
I found that they had been in the habit.of throwing large pieces 
of rags, &c. in such a manner down the waterclosets that the 
drains got choked up, necessitating the opening of the same for 
a considerable distance and, the breakage of some of the earthen- 
ware pipes to remove the obstacles, of course requiring the 
substitution of new pipes, the whole cost amounting to several 
pounds. 

“ Only about four months. elapsed “a the ‘same thing pee 
again, and the firm decided that restrictions should be placed on 
the use of the closets, at the same time expressing their willingness 
to adopt any suggestion we could make on the subject. 

“ The increased power proposed to be given in the new bill 
will much facilitate us in our ‘ ordinary’ inspections, and I make 
use of that term in distinction to visiting on complaint, as the: 
occasions on which we in the course of our visits draw attention’ 
at present both in factories and workshops to sanitary defects are 

manifold, whilst complaints on these subjects are few and far 
between. 

“You referred in your evidenas before the Commission to the 
general willingness of manufacturers to attend to any reasonable 
recommendation, and they will be increasingly so .on our being 
able to point out that we can enforce them, and experience tells 
us that it will be found that manufacturers, especially as they can 
appeal to the chief inspector, will settle these matters without the 
intervention of the magistrate.” 


Mr. Sub-Inspector Henderson, having charge of the 
Western Metropolitan sub-division, including all westward 
of Farringdon Street, with Hoxton and Islington, has, 
at my request, given . me a résumé of bis work in the 
metropolis during the last 10 years, which abounds in 
interest, aud which I quote in extenso :— 


‘Ten years have now very nearly elapsed since the passing of 
the Factory Acts Extension Act, and since you did me the honour 
to place one of the Metropolitan sub-divisions under my care as 

a sub-inspector. I gladly avail myself, therefore, of your kind 
donwdetiols to make a few observations on the practical working 
of the Factory Acts in London, and on their influence on the 
industrial occupations carried on in the metropolis. 

“The first remark I desire to make is that the enforcement of 
the Factory Regulations in the London trades has proved a much 
more simple and feasible matter than was anticipated, even by the 
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most sanguine, when the Factory Acts Extension Act was under 


discussion. A large proportion of the manufacturing processes 
carried on in London are dependent upon trades ‘which fluctuate 
greatly from season to season, and, although on an average 
throughout the year the hours of work might not exceed the limit 
fixed by the Factory Acts, yet they were fitful and irregular, and 
frequently protracted at particular times far beyond what was 
consistent with the health or comfort of the workpeople. The 
fixing and enforcement of a definite limit to each day’s work in 
all industries and occupations was an experiment which both 
employers and workpeople regarded in many cases as likely to 
prove mischievous and impracticable, but I am glad to say that _ 
the experience we have had of the working of the Factory Acts 
Extension Act has clearly established that these doubts and fears - 
have been altogether groundless, and as I will by-and-by show 
we receive the most satisfactory assurances from those engaged, 
in trades which above all others it might be supposed difficult 
to regulate, that the application of the Factory Acts to them has 
been most satisfactory and beneficial. Manufacturers themselves 
confess astonishment at what has been done in the way of 
regnlating their hours of work, reducing the unreasonable 
‘demands made upon them by merchants, and enabling them to 
employ their werkpeople under conditions at once more profitable 
and more healthful to all concerned. ‘ You have come to ruin us,’ 
was the greeting which I received from one of the largest 
manufacturers of artificial flowers when I called upon him after 
the passing of the Act of 1867, and informed him that there was 
to be no work allowed after § p.m. ‘Our business is too fanciful 
“and too fluctuating to stand such an arbitrary law, and you will 
* certainly destroy the trade in this country.’ And I confess the 
statement which this gentleman made to me of the arduous 
conditions under which this particular manufacture was carried 
on, appeared to me to be very convincing and very conclusive 
against the hope of making the factory law acceptable to him. 
I did my best to re-assure him and to urge that probably the 
difficulties he apprehended would disappear if manfully faced. 
At all events, I said, there was the law, it was my duty to enforce 
it, and the effort must be made. What was the result? <A year 
afterwards the same gentleman acknowledged to me that the 
Factory Act had proved a positive blessing to him; he now got 
as much work out of the hands of his workpeople in 10} hours 
ashe had formerly got in 12 or [4, and in one season 
he had effected a saving of over 30/. on his gas bill. Hxamples 
like this might be multiplied indefinitely almost from the experi- 
ence of my colleagues and myself in London. Such is the change 
of feeling towards the Factory Acts among employers that our 
interference so far from-being deprecated, is frequently sought 
for and invited. No doubt greater difficulty was experienced in 
adjusting the requirements of this restrictive law to workshops 
than to factories. In the latter the principle of paying by the 
piece or by results is very frequently acted upon, and consequently 
the operative is constrained to exert himself to obtain an average 
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wage. In workshops, on the other hand, day wages are the rule, 
and a legal restriction upon the hours promised to give rise to 
trouble between the employer and the employed. But even in 
the case of workshops the administration of the law has proved 
a success. By the, Act.of 1871 the duty of. enforcing, the 
Workshops Act was transferred from, the local, authority to. the 
Inspectors of Factories, and since that date a considerable share 
of my time has been given to this work among the numerous 
small establishments in tlle West End of London, ‘The irregular 
hours of work in which milliners and dressmakers were accus- 
tomed to indulge have long been notorious, but I think I may 
safely appeal to you to confirm. mo when I say that we are not 
without evidence that a very decided and very general improve- 
ment has been effected within the last few years. We have no 
complaints now ag we very frequently had when the Workshop 
Act was first passed 10 years ago, of.yotng girls being kept at 
work night and day continuously before a drawingoom or some 
other popular and fashionable entertainment, and notwithstanding 
the gloomy prognostications in which many employers indulged 
in when’ the restrictive law was first applied to them, there is not 
a shadow of « doubt that business has multiplied and grown upon 
them, while the earnings ’and social comforts enjoyed by their 
workpeople have been added to and increased perhaps even: in a 
greater ratio, 

“The industrial history of the metropolis during the last few 
years is a marvellous story of rapid progress and developement. 
Ido not fora moment seek to ‘attribute this to the influence of 
the Factory Acts; but when I recollect the doleful jeremiads with 
which I was entertained by some.employers.during my first years 
inspection in London, I may perhaps be excused for dwelling 
upon this subject, and for pointing out that these Acts in their 
relation to trade have so far proved a decided success, that they 
have clearly not stood in the way of its suecessful growth and 
increase. ‘This was not the expectation of very many of those 
engaged in London manufactures. There is hardly a branch of 
trade curried on to any large extent in the metropolis but what 
ten years. ago it was predicted to me that either the french or 
the Germans, or failing foreigners #enerally, our own provinces 
would be sure to cut us out of. Now I hardly know of a single 
manufacturing industry which, has not grown and_ increased 
enormously during the past decade, and notwithstanding the 
introduction of a, vast variety, of labour-eoving machinery the 
number of persous employed has increased very largely, and a - 
substantial addition has been made to the rates of wages, and 
especially to the wages paid to those classes who come under. the 
protection of the Factory Acts, namely women, young persons, 
and children, This is a point which is within. the experience 
and can be confirmed by almost every employer in London, and 
it is confirmed and established in a forcible manner by the 
statistics of pauperism and. crime., On the Ist of January 1868 
the number of persons in receipt of relief in the metropolitan 
district, was 163,179. On the 1st of January 1870 the pauperism 
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of London reached its maximum, the numbers in receipt of 


relief on the lst’ of January in that year being 165,840. As a 
contrast to the state of things which these figures indicate it may 
be stated that the number of persons in receipt of relief within 
the metropolitan area on the Ist of January last was only 97,811. 

» “Not less satisfactory is -the evidence afforded by our judicial 
statistics of the vast improvement which has taken place in the 
moral and social condition of the people of London during the 
past 10 years. In 1864-5 the number of known thieves at 
large in the metropolis was 2,896 ; the number of indictable crimes 
committed was 12,923, and the number of persons apprehended 


was 4,993. In 1874-5, 10 years after, the numbers were, of. 


known thieves at large 1,571, of indictable crimes committed 


13,029, and of persons apprehended 4,507. 


“With regard to the reduction of pauperism in London some 
allowance has undoubtedly to be made for increased efficiency in 
administration, but no amount of efficiency could have effected 
the results demonstrated by the figures | have quoted had it 
not been aided and assisted by the rapid extension in the demand 
for labour, and by the important rise in the rate of wages which 
has been experienced during the last five or six years. The 
general introduction of labour-saving machinery, as I have already 
hinted, has proved one of the most important aids in this direction, 
and it may be interesting’ to observe that the most important of 
these labour-saving machines, so far as the metropolis is concerned, 
is the sewing machine. By the aid of this most ingenious and 
useful instrument it has become practicable to make of the dense 
population of London a great manufacturing community. Situated 
as it is at a great distance from any of our important coalfields 
the high price of fuel is an effectual barrier to the use of steam 
as a motive power, and the surplus labour of London could never 
be utilised with profit in any branch of manufacture where such 
a power was necessary on a large scale. But the sewing machine 
gives all the advantages derived from a labour-saving machine 
without the intervention of mechanical power, and hence the 
rapidity and universality of its adoption in London. The growth 
of London industries since the passing of the Factory Acts 
Extension Act of 1867 has been something almost passing belief ; 
old establishments have been enlarged and increased year by year, 
and’ new workshops and factories have been set up in every 
district and suburb. 

-“The sewing machine has altogether revolutionised the conditions 
of employment for women and girls immensely to the advantage 
of the workpeople, and it is to the large increase in the remunera- 
tion which women as a class have received, that I think the 
reduction in pauperism and the improvements which have taken 
place in the general social condition of the people are to be in a 
large degree attributed. 

“The employment of children in factories ‘and workshops in the 
metropolis does not obtain to the same extent as in some of the 
manufacturing distriéts of the provinces. The influence of the 
educational clauses’ of the Factory and Workshop Regulation Acts 
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has been therefore proportionately less in London than in other 
parts of the country. Any deficiency of this kind, however, has 
been most amply made good by the Hlementary/Kducation Act of 
1870, and by the efficient manner in which the London School 
' Board is enforcing its provisions. ‘The district committees and 
the district visitors.of the Board do their work so thoroughly and 
exercise such a control over the education of the children through 
their parents and guardians, that we find both our work and our 
responsibility in this particular respect largely reduced, The 
good influence of the Education Act is already beginning to make 
itself felt. Many employers have acknowledged to me that they 
can already discern an improvement in the capacity of the young 
persons they employ, and, which they attribute to the more 
efficient instruction given to them under the Education Act. 
Only a few days ago the manager ofa silk mill in Buckingham- 
shire, in which young ‘children are employed in large numbers, 
volunteered the statement.to-me that, compared with ten or twelve 
years ago, he saw a decided improvement in the children who 
came to the factory. They were much better behaved, more 
amenable to discipline, and did not require one half the instruc- 
tion to make them understand what it was they had to do. 

“ Apart from. the regulation of the hours of work and the 
elementary instruction of children, the Factory Acts Extension 
Act in London has proved highly useful and beneficial in im- 
proving the accommodation and. sanitary condition of a vast 
number of the workshops and factories. There is a growing 
tendency in all manufacturing industries towards the concen- 
tration of the workpeople in large factories, and this system of 
employment has unquestionably snany advantages. A large 
factory, as a rule, admits of better sanitary arrangements than a 
small workshop, not unfrequently the workpeople in such a case 
are accommodated in a building specially erected for them, and 
in such cases employers leave little to be desired that could add 
to the comfort. and convenience of those they employ. Manu- 
facturers are generally now enlightened enough to know that if 
they desire good work, they must surround their workpeople with 
conditions which will enable them to exercise all their faculties and 
their energies freely, and there are not many ignorant of the 
baneful influences exercised by overcrowding, bad air, an insuffi- 
cient meal time, and an uncomfortable workroom. Very decided 
progress has been made in combating all these evils under the 
Factory Acts Extension Act, and it is rare that any suggestion 
which I have offered which would give additional security towards 
their attainment has been otherwise than cordially acquiesced in. 
No small proportion of the factories in the metropolis and still 
more of the workshops are simply apartments dwelling-houses. 
As may be easily understood, it is usually more™Uifficult in these 
cases to secure the conditions necessary for comfort than in a 
building planned for the special accommodation of workpeople. 

“ This is especially the case with respect to ventilation, and the 
evil is increased by the temptation to which a small employer is 
constantly exposed of overcrowding an apartment at an ex- 
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ceptionally busy season. In an ordinary sitting room in a 


_ dwelling-house there are usually no special means taken for 


bad. This is especially the case as evening sets in, and when 


2 


promoting ventilation, and when such a room-comes to be filled 
with workpeople the condition of the atmosphere soon becomes 


numerous gas lights come to be lit. Great objection is made, 
especially in the workrooms of milliners and dressmakers, to the 
inlet of fresh air by opening the window at the top. The work- 
people complain of the draughts, and the employers of the smuts 
of soot which find admission and destroy the light-coloured 
materials which they make up. Both of these evils are remedied 
to some extent by providing a screen of calico muslin for the open 
window, which effectually excludes all dirt and helps to break 
and modify the force of the air current. In many workrooms 
considerable relief has been given to the atmosphere of a work- 
room by placing a ventilator in the chimney near the ceiling and 
another over the doorway. 'Tobin’s system of ventilation, which 
has been so successfully applied to some of the London hospitals, 
has also been adopted in some of the workrooms in my district 
with very beneficial results. _Workpeople generally, however, 
display much’ indifference with regard to the ventilation of the 
rooms they work in, and in some cases after an employer has 
expended a good deal of money in providing the means for giving 
them a continuous supply of fresh air, I discover the openings of 
the ventilators carefully stuffed up so as to ex Jude it. In letter- 
press printing offices in particular compositors manifest a special 
dislike to fresh air, and the paste-pot and paper being always 
handy, it is common to find in these establishments every chink 
and cranny carefully covered over. 

“ Some considerable proportion of the tailoring and of the manu- 
facture of wearing apparel generally is done in London by the 
workpeople at their own houses in apartments which serve at one 
and the same time all the purposes of bed-room, sitting-room, and 
workroom. There are obviously many objections to this system, 
more especially in the event of a contagious or infectious disease 
prevailing, and yet it would be extremely difficult, if not imprac- 
ticable, to forbidit altogether. ‘There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the tendency of late years has been to discourage employment 
of this kind and to gather the workpeople into factories and 
workshops specially prepared for them. As a rule, work done at 
home is paid for at a lower rate than if done in a workshop, but 
then the employer who gives his work out runs a greater risk of 
loss and cannot be so well assured of the quality of the work. I 
have not unfrequently met skilled workmen, however, who prefer 
to do their work at home; they are more their own masters than 
when subjected to the discipline of the shop. I must also confess, 
moreover, that the condition-of some workshops and the habits 
of the men employed in them, sufficiently account for the dislike 
which some men show towards working in them. 

“< The following facts which I have collected respecting the past 
, meee condition of some trades and occupations in London 
may, perhaps, be read with interest :— 
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“ Artificial Flower Making. 


“ [have already spoken of the change of feeling among employers 
in this trade in respect to the influence of the Factory Act upon 
it. There are some facts, however, relating to it which are 
interesting from another point of view. Thisis one of the branches 
of English manufacture which felt the influence of protection up 
to the latest date. The protective duty upon foreign artificial 
flowers was abolished in 1860, and for a year or two the trade 
was so greatly depressed that many of those engaged in it never 
hoped to see a revival. When the Factory Acts Extension Act. 
was passed, however, it. had thoroughly revived, and was being 
carried on in London ona larger scale than ever before experienced. 
The bugbear of foreign competition was still in the minds of the 
employers when the restrictive regulations were enforced, and it 
was with grave misgiving that their influence was anticipated. 
During the past winter the trade has been dull in common with 

_all branches of manufacturing industry, but relatively, artificial 
flower making is now carried on in this country more successfully 
and on a larger scale than it was ever known to be before. Before 
the abolition of protection, English artificial flowers were ugly 
monstrosities, showing neither skill nor taste in their. production. 
Now, notwithstanding the keen competition of both French and 
Germans, English manufacturers, price considered, successfully 
hold their own, and the workpeople during the last ten years have 
shared in the general advance which has taken place in the 
remuneration paid to women. 

‘One employer in this tradé Aye me that the earnings of 
the workpeople have increased from 20 to 50 per cent. in his 
experience. English-made flowers command a much higher price 
in the market than they did formerly, but the manufacturers have 
still to: follow in the wake of Paris for the style and fashion. In 
no trade is it more important for those engaged in it to possess 
an educated taste than this, and a young woman who possesses 
this, with a fair amonnt of practical skill in the manipulation of 
the materials, can make most. excellent wages. 


“ Bookbinding. 


/ 


“Tn no oceupation that I could name which is carried on ona 
large scale in London has the influence of the Factory Acts 
Extension Act been more general or more entirely beneficial than 
in bookbinding. The hours of work in the trade prior to 1867 
were most irregular and occasionally most protracted, and none 
are moré suprised than bookbinders themselves at the comparative 
comfort with which their business is now conducted. Publishers 
now make a more even distribution’ of their work, and both 
authors'‘and printers have learned to be more prompt and more 
punctual. Since the passing of the Act of 1867 the normal hours 
of work in the bookbinding trade have been reduced from 60 
to’ 54, and this also has had an influence ‘in equalising the 
distribution of the work throughout the year. The men make 
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no objection to work overtime, but as that costs one fourth more 
employers very naturally strive to do with as little of it as possible. 
The men working more steadily throughout the year than they 
did formerly, make more money on an average, and there is a very 
decided advance in the remuneration paid to woinen in this trade, 
who are almost invariably paid by the piece. Great improvements 
have been made in bookbinding by the introduction of machinery, 
more especially in cloth binding, during the past ten years, and 
some very large and excellent workshops in connexion with this 
trade have been built in London since the Factory Act was first 
applied to it. _. 

“One. of the largest bookbinders in the City writes to me in 


the following terms :—‘I may say that I have always regarded — 


the Factory Act from the first as a great boon to employer and 
employed ; and my experience of the working of the Act in 
my own business has quite confirmed this opinion. Both parties 


if all those in my employ who are affected by the Act were 
separately canvassed there would not be one dissentient. 
Before the passing of the Act it was no unusual thing for the 
women and young persons to work for long periods during the 
busy season from 8 in the morning until 10 and 11 at night, 
but the restrictions placed by the Act upon this excessive over- 
work have produced a, beneficial result in compelling our 
customers, the publishers, to equalize the work a little more by 
giving their stock orders earlier in the season, so at to prevent 
them clashing with the orders for the new books.’ 
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““ Letterpress Printing. 


“ There being comparatively few women employed in ‘letterpress 
printing in London the application of the Factory Acts Extension 
Act was in the main limited to the restrictions it imposed upon 
the employment of boys. Any inconvenience which was at first 
felt has long since been removed. Labour-saving appliances have 
been largely adopted in ‘the machine-rooms, and when a pressure 
necessitates overtime, older hands are employed. In the principal 
newspaper offices the introduction of web-printing machines has 
quite revolutionised the conditions of production. ‘The saving 
effected in wages alone in the offices of the principal morning 
papers will vary from 80/. to 120/. a week, while hardly less in 
importance is the additional sense of certainty and security which 
the employment of self-feeding machinery gives to the managers. 

“The ‘ boys’ who fed the printing machines for the daily papers 
in the time now gone by were a class not easily controlled, but 
the, ‘ Walter’ or the ‘Hoe’ or the ‘ Victory’ never strike and 
never go on the spree..._In jobbing and weekly newspaper printing 
offices the practice now is general of employing casual hands for 
any night work. that may be necessary; as these lads make this 
their business they do not start at it until they have reached the 
age at which they have outgrown the control of the Factory Acts. 
As in. the case of the bookbinders, the letterpress printers have 


are benefited by it, and I have no. hesitation in saying, that: 
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also succeeded since 1867 in reducing the hours’ of work from 60 
to 54 per week; the scale of wages for piece,-work has also been 
revised and adjusted. The increased cost of printing attributable 
to this change may be accepted as about equal to fifteen per cent., 
except in such cases as that the quantities to be printed are so 
large as to enable the influence of labour-saving machinery to be 
felt. The cost of producing popular literature in this country was 
certainly never so low as it is at present. ‘The master printers of 
London have much to contend against; they have on the one 
hand, the growing demands of the workpeople to satisfy, and on 
the other the keen competition of the provinces to contend 
against, but they hold their own in the race, and the trade has 
increased rapidly during the last decade. The Education Act of 
1870 has already given it an impetus, although we are yet far 
from having experienced the full influence of that measure. 
“One good influence which the application of the Factory Acts 
“to printing offices has secured is the better protection of the 
machinery, and a reduction in the risk of injury to those employed 
about it. Ihave made very many suggestions in the course of 
my visits in regard to fencing machinery, and I am glad to say 
that these suggestions have been invariably courteously received, 
and, with rare exceptions, acted upon. Printing-machine makers 
now understand the requirements of the Factory Act, and the 
more exposed portions of. these are, as a rule, carefully pro- 
tected before they leave the maker’s shop. 


“ Dressmahing, Millinery, and Seamstress’s Work. 
9 ? 


“In the Companion to the Almanac for the current year (1877), 
which has just been published, will be found an interesting paper, 
by Mr, John Plummer, on the social and industrial results which 
have followed upon the introduction of the sewing machine, and 
which largely confirms what I have already said upon this point. 
Speaking of plain seamstresses, Mr. Plummer remarks, that in 
1852 the average wages of an experienced hand were 8s. to 10s. 
per week, now they are 14s. to 16s. At the sewing machine slow 
hands will earn 16s., and the best, 20s. to 24s. I am indebted to 
a large collar manufacturing firm for the following statement of 
the actual average weekly wage paid to the women in their em- 
ployment during each of the three years named :— 


$. d, 
1871, average earnings per week, 11 7 
1873 do. do. 12yeal 
1875 do. do. 13° 8 


“On inquiry at some of the leading dressmaking houses in the 
west end, I also find that there has been a very decided advance 
in the rate of wages paid to seamstresses for day-work. Ten 
years ago ls. 6d. and 2s, a day were the recognized rates. Now 
there is nobody almost paid under 2s., and others get 2s. 3d., 
2s. 8d., and even 8s.a day. I rarely hear of a machinist in a 
dressmaking establishment being paid less than 18s. or 20s. a 
week, and she not unfrequently works an hour a day less than the 
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hand sewers. From, Mr. J. Angus, of the well-known firm of 


Messrs. Shoolbred and Company, of Tottenham Court Road, I 
have received an interesting statement, showing the great increase 
which has taken place in the average earnings of the women 
employed by that firm since the introduction of the sewing 
machine and payment by piece-work. Eleven years ago the firm 
paid their workpeople by the day, 2s. per day being the standard 
wage. Some difficulty was experienced in fixing the rates) for 
piece-work, as the variety of work done was so great that while one 


_ farthing a yard wasamply sufficient in one case as much as sixpence 


was required in another. However, the experiment was made, 
and the result I give in Mr. Angus’ own words :—‘ The first two 
* or, three weeks very few earned more than the regulation 12s., 
‘ and some a great deal less. However, self-interest soon began 
‘ to work, and the good and industrious workers began to draw 
‘as much as 20s. per week, and before six months were com- 
‘ pleted searcely, anyone wished for a change. The alteration,’ 
Mr. Angus goes.on to say, ‘has benefited the workpeople, the 
‘-firm, and the customers. The workpeople because they can 
‘ earn more money and are more regularly employed, the firm 
‘ because they now make a slight profit on the labour, a thing not 
‘ done until the introduction of piece-work, and the customer by 
‘a large reduction in the cost of manufacture. Since the intro- 
‘ duction of the sewing machine there has been a great increase 
‘ in business” The average earnings of piece-workers (women 
and girls) at Messrs. Shoolbred’s, throughout the year, in 
manufacturing, is stated to have been 15s. 7d. 


“ Plain and Fancy Box Making. 


“This is an occupation upon which many thousands of women 
and girls are now employed.in Loudon, which a few years.ago had 
almost no existence. The trade was only made practicable by the 
abolition of the paper duty, and it has expanded with great 
rapidity during the last: 10. years. It is essentially a ‘season’ 
trade subject to sudden and unforeseen demands, and both 
employers and workpeople looked with suspicion on our attempts 
to regulate it.. I have the same satisfactory report to make 
respecting this, trade, however, asthe others I have alluded to. 
Both employers and. workpeople are satisfied with the Act, the 
work is more regularly distributed throughout the year, there has 
been more of it, and there has been further a substantial advance 
in the earnings. One firm largely engaged in this manufacture 
informs me, that in 1867, while working 13 and 14 hours a day, 
the earnings of their workpeople were on an average a shilling 
a week less than in 1876, when working under the restrictions of 
the Factory Act. Speaking of the change produced by the Act, 
the same gentleman writes me to say, ‘ We consider the alteration 
‘ » great. improvement not only to those employed but: to our- 
* selves; the saving in gas is considerable, and when working the 
‘ long hours it was yery common for some of the women and girls 


. 
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‘ employed to have fits, and of a bad kind, and we think we may 


* venture to say that this has not happened once-a year since the - 


« Act came into force.” 


“ Brickmaking. 


“You have more than once in previous reports referred to the 
difficulties which had to be encountered in enforcing the Factory 
Act in brickfields. I do not wish to dwell upon the subject, but 
I cannot avoid remarking that in no employment of which I have 
had experience has a more decided change for the better been 
effected by the enforcement of the law. When I first went among 
the ‘brickies’ of West Middlesex and Buckinghamshire, I was 
gravely assured that I had an impossible task before me, and 
some even hinted that my interference would be resented by 
personal violence, so lawless were these people assumed to be. 

_Experience has disproved all these prognostications of evil. The 
Act has been accepted by both employers and the workpeople, the 
employment of young girls in the fields has been abolished, and 


the law generally is fairly well observed. As a rule, I am- 


received as courteously in a brickfield now as in a workshop. 
During the last 10 years there has been a decided improvement 
in the social life of those engaged in this occupation ; wages have 


risen, and drinking has diminished, although no doubt there is’ 


more of the latter still indulged in than is good for the people. 
In Middlesex, the price paid for making bricks has been as low 
as 3s. 4d. per thousand, ten years ago it was 3s. 10d:, this year it 
is 4s. lld. Pug mills are universally used in the brickfields in 
my sub-division, and the great majority of employers now use 
steam power for driving them with. The pug mill is also now 
generally placed so as to deliver the clay direct on to the 


moulder’s table; and one hand in the gang, the ‘ pug’ boy, whose - 


work was most laborious, having to stoop and lift from twenty to 
five-and-twenty tons of wet clay in the day, has been dispensed 
with. Before-the passing of the Act this work was not unfre- 


quently done by a young girl. In the suburbs of London as’ 


much as 5s. 6d. and 6s. a thousand is being paid this year for -the 
making of bricks. ‘The season, however, so far, has been so 
backward that the men have ‘not had a fair opportunity of 
reaping much benefit from these high rates. A good steady 


moulder should make from 45,000 to 50,000 bricks a week, but’ 
in the majority of fields this year the average production will not: 


have exceeded 30,000.” 
Mr. Lakeman, whose attention to the sanitary condition 


of factories I have noticed in previous reports, is still 


working on in the, same lines. He reports upon the want 


of ventilation in many of the works in the Eastern Counties: 


at letter press printing offices, brush, clothing, boot and 


shoe factories and workshops, and the like, and upon the 
overcrowding which has existed in some of them. He 
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found how greatly the air was vitiated both by the gas 
- burners, and in clothing factories by the use of gas irons. 


Upon this subject he says :— 


“J strongly urged the adoption of improved ventilation in 
workrooms in Ipswich, Diss, and Chelmsford, and other towns, 
and in some of them Howard’s patent Archimedian screw venti- 
lator has been selected, which by its continuous rotation sucks up 
the light air, and without any downward draught carries it away. 
The lateral ventilation is effected by placing a tube six inches in 
diameter inside and close to the wall of building about six feet 
high, the lower end being curved and carried through the wall 
tothe outside of building and flush with it. This causes a 
continuous flow of free air to enter the room, which will permeate 
until the purity of atmosphere in the room is equal to that out 
of doors. 

“The first ventilator was fixed in a large shoe factory in 
Ipswich in 1871. It has answered admirably, and since then 
they have been fixed in some printing offices, brush factories, and 
a cocoa fibre factory. 

“My attention has been also ‘directed to the evils resulting 
from the imperfect combustion ‘of atmospheric gas in tailoring 
irons, and lately [have succeeded in removing those evils to a 
large extent in a clothing factory here, where 300 to 400 females 
are employed. 3 ; 

“ Although the building is very large, the atmosphere was 
charged with a sort of mist, issuing from the gas irons, and 
watery vapour given ofl’ by pressing cloth under wet pads. From 
these causes, ammonia and damp came from the cloth, smoke 
from unconsumed carbon in gas irons was in excess, heat from 
the irons, and the products of combustion of gas all united to 
give off this mist. I suggested that all the pressers should occupy 
one end of room, near to the outer wall. Lateral ventilators, as 
before explained, were fixed opposite each presser, bell mouthed 
ends directed towards the pressers were fixed upon those 
ventilators. 

«By this means the mist was carried off from men’s mouths 
and. eyes, fresh air was constantly supplied to them, and great 
relief was given, especially to their eyes. 

«“ Just about this time an engineer, Mr. Mensing, Crown Street 
Works, Ipswich, was perfecting his patent atmospheric gas-box 
iron, adapted for tailors, stay makers, and laundry work. 

_ “He introduced his patent to my notice. I had two applied 
to the clothing factory where my ventilators were fixed, and after. 
a fortnight’s trial. I visited the pressers, whose thanks were 
profuse for benefits conferred upon them. 

“Under the old system, men’s eyes smarted, were watery and 
weak; fatigue was felt by dinner time, and by 6 o’clock they 
were quite done up. But now, through the inhalation of frée air, 
dissipation of heat and vapour from the eyes, they are able to 
work in comfort.» 

- “Mr. Bowman, manager to Mr. Fraser, clothing factory, Ips- 
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wich, states, that the Mensing gas iron is a very great improve- 
ment upon the old style of irons. It consumes less than half the 


amount of gas, and gives more heat than thevold ones. It emits 


no smell, Neither the pressess nor females now suffer from 
inflamed eyes, which the smoke and flame from old irons 
produced. The gas is so evenly mixed with air, that the carbon 
is consumed, therefore there is no smoke. The iron requires no 
cleaning. They have been in use for four months, and they are 
as clean now as when first fixed, whilst the old ones had to be 
cleanow every week to get them to burn freely . “The zine tube 

‘ ventilators suggested by you some time. since are also fixed, and 
“ Jam pleased to say my men experience a decided advantage: 
“ There is now no cold draught as formerly, but one even 
“. temperature. The men say they are not so. fatigued when 
“ they leave off at 6 o’clock as they used to be in the middle 
“ of the day.” And Mr. Bowman adds: “ We are all grateful 
“ to you for your great troubletaken for our benefit.” 

“Mr, Sewell, corset manufacturer, 255, Whitechapel Road, 
London, says :— 

« © 'These gas irous have more than realised my expectations 
in every respect ; they are the best I have seen, and. I consider 
them well adapted for stays pressing.’ ” 


Again, in the work which Mr. Lakeman has done in the 
brickfields, in a matter which is very prejudicial to health, 
he has been successful in introducing changes which will 
be productive of great benefit, hereafter. He thus describes 
an. operation still carried on in the smaller brickfields in the 
eastern counties :— 


“ The testimony of most old brickmakers is loud in condemna- 
tion of the system of treading earth. 

“ Distorted limbs, chronic rheumatism, paralysis, consumption, 
are traced to this cause. What I have seen urges me to lay 
before you my opinion that it ought not to be allowed. 

“Boys are generally chosen for this work, which is done the 
first thing in the morning or last at night. 

“The earth is then very cold, having been fresh dug out from 
the mass; water is abundantly thrown upon it, boys with naked 


legs and bare arms tread this clay into a proper consistence, and: 


are, at times, so employed for two hours together. 

“ The fatigue that follows is visible ; the muscles are tried too 
much, the loms give way, and spinal weakness often ensues. I 
assure you I often am asked, ‘ When will you stop earth treading ? 
we want that stopped as much as anything else.’ It was only 
last week that I saw a moulder at 37 years, whose legs are 
paralysed ; he attributes it to treading earth after his day’s work. 
He told me, ‘that the cold struck up through his legs, he took to 
‘ his bed, got a numbness in his back, and lost the use of his 
* legs.’ F 

“ A pug mill can be fitted up completely for 47. The occupier 
would. have to provide a horse, but then he could get a much 


larger number of bricks made to his own advantage, I have ~ 


\ 
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induced many meu to set up amill, but others will not, because 
the moulders undertake to dig, temper, mould, and save bricks at 
per thousand. ‘Therefore, the master will not see that it wouid 
be an advantage to him, but only the laying out of money. I 
should most heartily rejoice to see it made illegal to allow any 
child, young person, or female to tread earth for any purposes 
whatever, in any brickfield, tile shed, or drainpipe- shed.” 

In bringing my report to a close I can further claim 
appreciation for the good work done by my staff, especially 
the gentlemen in the three metropolitan sub-divisions, in 
which, since 1871, an average of 3,715 visits to factories and 
of 10,023 visits to workshops, besides visits to schools have 
been made annually by them, regulating any irregularities 
as regards hours of work and meals, msisting upon daily 
attendance at school, and improving the sanitary condition 
of workrooms and preventing overcrowding,—and as regards 
the two latter portions of their duty, requiring both 
ventilation and increased space in establishments employing 
hundreds, as well as at little underground workrooms with 
“five or six workers only,—without the necessity having arisen 
of enforcing our requirements in a single instance by 
reference to a magistrate. 


I have, &c. 
ALEXR. REDGRAVE. 
The Right Honourable the 
Secretary of State 
tor the Flome Department. 


-Alecander Redgrave, Esq. 33. 
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ApprENDIx No. 1. 


Report oF Danie: Waker, Esq., Assistant Inspector of 
_. Factories. 


Sin, . Dundee, May, 1877. 

I wave the honour to inform you that, in the course of 
the last six months, my time has been occupied in visiting 
factories, various works, and schools in different parts of my 
districts, sometimes accompanied by one of the Sub- 
Inspectors. In many respects we found the law more 
carefully observed than we anticipated. The general . 
stagnation of trade throughout the country has offered no 
inducement for working over time or during night, and 
consequently fewer complaints were made of shortening the 
hours of labour in textile factories. 


White-lead Works. 


In my letter appended to your Report for the half-year 
ending 30th April 1876, I mentioned having recently visited 
the white-lead works at Hebburn-on-Tyne, the largest in 
that district, and belonging to Messrs. Foster, Blackett, and 
Willson. I gave some details of the precautions adopted by 
that firm to protect their workpeople from the injurious 
effects of lead poisoning. I also quoted a letter from 
Dr. Whamond, of Jarrow-on-Tyne, who acts in the double 
capacity of certifying surgeon and medical attendant for 
these works, and has bestowed, as I am aware, considerable 
attention on the complaints incident to persons employed in 
white-lead works. I have now been favoured by Dr. 
Whamond with a letter from Dr. Wolff, Royal Inspector of 
Factories, Dusseldorf, to Messrs, Foster, Blackett, and 
Wilson, which I subjoin, premising that. Dr. Wolff uses the 
term “intoxication” in the technical sense of “lead 
poisoning.” 

“Dusseldorf, 26th January 1877. 
“ Rheinpreussen, Germany. 
“ Messrs. Foster, Blackett, and Wilson, Hebburn. 
“¢ GENTLEMEN, 


“On reading the reports of Inspectors of Factories dated 
13th July 1876, I find a report of Daniel Walker, Ksq.. Assistant 
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Inspector of Factories, to the effect that you have introduced and 
exercised in your white-lead works the same precautions and 
preventives I have found to be applied in the white-lead works of 
this country. The working people of this class of work is, in 
this country, of the very lowest standard, and it creeps hard to say, 
that one can hardly get them to make use of the preventives 
intended to benefit them. In consequence there is a large 
per-centage of intoxications (lead-poisoning meant), not in the 
higher degrees you know, but still they are intoxications ; people 
are not steady, they move away and leave the place as soon as they 
feel the result of the poisoning. Now, it would be a material 
assistance to my efforts I am trying in this direction, if you would 
give me an accurate statement as to the resulis you have had, 
after introducing your precautions and preventives, particularly 
referring to the real white-lead workers (so as to exclude car- 
penters, blacksmiths, engineers, and the professional men of your 
works). In this country the per-centage of intoxications, pre- 
suming the same precautions and so on, varies, according to the 
severity, in insisting upon the use of the precautions from 6 to 
16 °/,; that is to say, amongst 100 white-lead workers there are 
from 6 to 16 intoxicated during a year. If you will be kind 
enough to send me similar particulars, and inform me of any good 
results you have had by trying anything else I would feel greatly 
obliged to you. 
“Tam, &e. ‘ 
“Dr. Gustav WOLFF, 
“ Royal Inspector of Factories,’ 


I am indebted to Dr. Whamond (who was requested by 
Messrs. Foster and Co. to answer the above letter), for a 
subjoined copy of his reply :— 


] 


“ Jarrow-on-Tyne, 
“Sir, February 22d, 1877. 

“ Messrs. Foster, Blackett, and Wilson have requested me 
to reply to your letter asking for information about the cases of 
lead poisoning occurring at their works. 

T have no means of ascertaining the per-centage affected. No 
accurate account has ever been kept regarding them, but after 
examining and comparing carefully the records of cases attended 
by me professionally, and the orders received by me from the 
works, I form the following opinions :— 

« Since the adoption of the preventive means recommended in 
the reports of Inspectors of Factories, dated 13th July 1876, the 
numbers and severity of the cases of lead-poisoning have very 
much diminished, a single serious case not having come under my 
notice since. 3 l : 

“ During 1874, I received 192 orders for medical attendance. 

“ During 1875, 1 received 192 orders. 

“Tn 1876, the preventive means were in operation, and during 
that year I only received 136 orders. These orders were for 
attendance upon cases of sickness of all kinds, and as I cannot 
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accurately separate the cases of lead poisoning from other cases, I 
simply give the figures as I find them. is 

“ I believe the satisfactory results are not to be brought about 
because preventive means are always at hand, but it is necessary, 
as has been done in this case, to appoint some one whose duty 
it is to see them effectually used, ¢.g., those who bring their food 
to the works hand it over to the man in charge of the baths, &e. 
to be locked up till the meal hour, and it is only returned after he 
is satisfied that the hands, &c. have been properly washed and the 
over-clothes removed. Nor is anyone working amongst the lead 
allowed to leave the works until they have thoroughly washed in 
the acid water. Difficulties in carrying out the pian are only 
experienced with new hands, those who have been sometime 
employed readily use the means and say they experience great 
benefit from them. 


“Y remain, &c., 
“Dr. Gustav Wolff. W. Wuamonp, M.D.” 


Fire Escapes. 


In my letter, appended to your Report for the half-year 
ending 31st October 1876, I endeavoured to show the 
importance of making it in future compulsory to have stone 
or iron stairways or ladders outside factories, to facilitate 
escape in case of fire. I also gave particulars of a disastrous 
fire which had then recently occurred at a woollen factory 
in Ayr, by which 30 persons were burned to death; and I 
added, upon the authority of the mill owner, that had the 
means of escape, such as 1 described, been provided, no such 
loss of life would have ensued. My object in bringing this 
occurrence under your notice was in the hope that, in the 
new Factory Bill, some enactment would have been made 
rndering compulsory proper means of escape from all 
factories to, be erected in future, and also to existing 
factories, which, on the application of an Inspector 
of Factories, the judge of the bounds should consider 
necessary. 


Engine Boilers. 


I have also, in some of my reports, pointed out the great 
danger arising from placing engine boilers beneath rooms 
or portions of factories in which persons are employed. - In 
the Report of Mr. E. B. Marten. to the Directors of the 
Midland Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company, on 
boiler explosions in the year 1876, I find that the following 
are the summaries of explosions for the years 1873 to 
1876 == 
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. Number of |—§ Number of Number 
Explosions. Killed. Injured. 
1873 -- - 78 57 85 
1874 - - 76 Te 198 
1875 - - 68 81 142 
1876 - -. 39 93 110 


= It should be stated that the ‘above table applies to ex- 
plosions which occurred at works of every description 
throughout the country. On the subject of inspection, 
Mr. Marten makes the following remarks :— 

“The experience of the year still confirms the value of 
periodical inspection as the best means of preventing boiler 
explosions; and the company are encouraged to continue their 
system of careful inspection by finding it has kept them free from 
explosions during the year.” 

You are no doubt aware that marine and locomotive 
boilers are already subjected to periodical examination by 
surveyors appointed by the Board of Trade; and I am 
further informed that these boilers undergo, from time to 
time, a more searching examination by their owners than 
can possibly be carried out by the Board of Trade sur- 
veyors. It ‘seems, therefore, difficult to understand why 
boilers placed under factories, and which are often in charge 
of inexperienced persons (little if at all above the class of 
mere labourers), are left without any inspection whatever ; 
while, in the event of explosion, the loss of life might be as 
great in the one case as in the other. 

I have talked over these matters with persons of all 
classes connected with factories, —mill owners, managers, and 
others, without any difference of opinion being expressed 
as to the need of fire-escapes, or as to the reprehensible 
practice of placing engine boilers under any part of the 


main building of a factory. 


State of Trade. 


I am sorry to find that the general trade of the country 
still continues very much depressed. In visiting lately, 
along with Mr. Rickards, the factories in the Leeds district, 
engaged in worsted spinning and weaving, and similar to 
those of Bradford, we are informed, on good authority, that 
from about one-third to one-half of the machinery is stand- 
ing. One of the causes assigned for this unfortunate state 
of matters is foreign competition, particularly on the part of 
the French, who excel in the manufacture of the finer 
description of worsted goods, of which Bradford is the head 
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quarters in this country. The best evidence of the con- 


dition of the cotton trade is afforded by the fact that, in an 
important district, it has been decided to run the machinery 
only four days a week. ‘The iron trade also continues dull, 
and foreign competition much complained of. At an 
engineering work in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
Mr. Kindersley and I were lately informed, by one of the 
partners, that iron girders, which are extensively used in 
supporting floors and roofs, can be obtained from France 
and Belgium 5/2. a ton cheaper than in this country, at 
least equal in point of material and workmanship, and in 
some respects superior., Of course the shipwrights’ strike 
on the Clyde is looked upon asa great calamity, both for 
the employers and employed. The flax and jute trades 
have been the reverse of prosperous forthe last two or three 
~ years, and it is to be regretted that they do not as yet show 
any signs of improvement. 
I have, &c., 
Alex. Redgrave, Esq., DANIEL WALKER. 

H.M. Inspector of Factories. 
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Tn the six months onded 80th April 1877. 
Tauty No, 1.—Fatal Accidents and Accidents arising 


ie Machinery. 
Adults, | X°"D® | Ohildvon, | ‘Total, 
Nature of Injury, © ah uiesthia ‘dates. OM 
™, |. | M. mM. | v. | ¥, M. Jan, |e, , | M, | ¥. hace. 
pale SET ae RSE 
Causing death « ” 46/4) 918) 5 64 
Amputation of right hand or arm | | = Bil Doh smc 14 
Amputation of Jett hand or am | 6) 8 |B ya) 1! 1b 
Amputation of part of right hand AT 19 | 60 22 | 8B 152 
Amputation a part of 7 pee Ay} 7 | 26 17) 9 107 
Amputation 0 any part o “8 
or fot LO a ae T 14 
erie ig of limbs or bonos of 56 |0196171 6 106” 
Hracture of hand or foot -| 80} 7) 9-10} 2 59 
Tnjuries to head or face ~ | O8 11) 2419) 7 114 
Lacerations, contusions, and: 
other injuries not enumerated 860 [97 |229 829 
above is 
Total = |668 }166|876 |177| 79 | 26 |1117\867 |1474_ 
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Report under the Laws relating to Factories and Work- 
shops, by RoBert Baker, Esq., for the half year 
ended 30th April 1877. 


Factory Inspectors’ Office, 
Home Department, Whitehall, 8.W., 

eBay ais London, 26th May 1877. 

Iv is again my duty to offer you a few observations 
on my division: for though I have tendered the resignation 
of my office as Inspector of Factories and Workshops into 
your hands, there is one half-yearly report due from me, 
and I hasten to place it before you. 

The precise history of a Factory Inspector’s life for the 
years during which I have fulfilled the office, would, under 
any circumstances be a chequered one : for ever since before 
or about 1830, as nearly as I can remember, the watching 
over the physical and educational interests of the working 
classes of the manufacturing districts, has been, as it. were, 
the very breath of my existence. 

It may particularly be noticed, that, now there are no 
more to be seen, as used to be before the Act of 1833 was 
passed, distorted limbs amongst the children and young 
persons employed in factory labour; nor does there 
remain among the adult male workers, that complaint which 
used to be so common amongst them, “that had they had 
*« the advantages of care and education which had fallen to 
“ their children, they should earlier have been. lifted up to 
“the enjoyment of happier days and brighter promises.” 

The Factory Bill, as it now stands consolidated and 
amended by you, is truly, as Lord Shaftesbury has recently 
described it, “a healing measure.” ‘Long may it continue so. 
The Act of 1874 adopted as the general principle and em- 
bodied in the consolidated Act, is working greater educa- 
tional changes amongst the workers in factories, than I_have 
ever before seen amongst them in the same space of time, 
of which the following communications from some of my 
Sub-Inspectors will convince you. Bearing in mind too, 
how hard and difficult the times have ‘been within the last 
two years owing to the continued depression of all kinds of 
trades and some loss of wages amongst the workers, it is a 
wonder that the attendance at school should have been so 
really marvellous as it has been. 
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Mr. BLENKINSOPP’s REPORT. 


“ Wolverhampton, May 24, 1877. 
“T am very glad to comply with your request, and send you 
a few particulars, which, though not so complete as I should wish, 
will probably enable you to form some idea of the state of edu- 
cation in the Black Country and neighbourhood. 

“In my opinion, statistics taken from a few schools would he a 
fallacious test ; it is better, I think, to review the position of the 
general population; for example, Smethwick, West Bromwich, 
Wednesbury, Tipton, Walsall, and Cannock have school boards. 
There are no such boards in Handsworth, Oldbury, Bilston, and 
Darlaston, and we may therefore presume that education in the 
latter places will not be so far advanced as in the former. The 
state of education will vary, too, even in different school board 
districts, according to the length of time-the board has existed, the 
amount of compulsion used, and the activity of the visiting officers, 

~ &e. Walsall, for instance, has a population of about 52,000, and 
though there has been a school board there for more than six 
years, the new census just taken, shows there are no less than 
3,000 children not on the lists of any school. We may also 
compare two other districts which join each other, viz., West 
Bromwich, which has a population of about 50,000, number of 
children attending school more or less regularly 10,300 ; Tipton 
has a population of about 32,000, number of children attending 
school 4,840, or a deficiency of about 1,700 as compared with 
the proportions in West Bromwich. Apparently, therefore, the 
Tipton board has not been so efficient as that at West Bromwich. 
According to the statement of the chairman of the latter board 
(as reported in the local newspaper) the average attendance in 
West Bromwich is 71°6, as against 66°9 in Tipton.* 

“You ask me ‘ What standard can the lads of 10 reach?” 
This is not at all an easy question to answer. It is clear, from 
my previous remarks, it does not follow that, because there is a 
school board in a district, all the children are at school. We may 
conclude that out of the 3,000 in Walsall and the 1,700 in Tipton 
who are not attending school, those of the age of 10 would pass 
no standard at all; and there would be a still greater number of 
these in the non-school board districts. Even in West Bromwich, 
which has the most successful board in my district, many boys 
have passed through the schools and have lately gone to work 
at 13, without ever being presented for examination. They have 
never made in a year the proper number of attendances to qualify 
them for examination. The visiting officer at West Bromwich 
says ‘an average child of 10 years should pass the third standard 
‘ «New Code.’ .There are sharp lads who pass the fourth at 10 
‘ years, and it can easily be done if they begin early.’ But I 
must point out that, he speaks of what I must describe as an 
exceptional district, and of average cases; these would not be 


* As these figures do not appear to have been eontradicted by the Tipton 
board I conclude they are correct. 
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half-timers. _He adds, ‘I should say the majority of what we 
call ‘school boarders’ here only pass the second standard at 10 
* years old.’ By ‘school boarders,’ he means those whose parents 
would not have sent them to school without compulsion by the 
school board. Others, who would naturally have attended some 
of the existing schools, generally do better. From what I have 
seen and from what I have herein stated, it is my impression that 
if you were to take at random from the houses in districts where 
there is no board (and even, perhaps, in school board districts 
where there may be a lack of efficiency,) 500 children of the age 
of 10, fully half would fail to pass standard 2; probably a large 
majority of that half would fail to pass standard 1. I put the 
question in this form to the visiting officer before mentioned, and 
he agreed with me. What standard, then, will these children 
pass at 13? 

“J should like to have given you some idea of the number of 
half-timers in my district: but, except in the case of West 
Bromwich, I am unable to do so. In that parish there are at 
present 450 half-timers, not so many as would probably be 
employed were trade good. In places where the chief trades are 
coal mining and iron making, there are very few half-timers, for 
there is not much work at which they can be employed. In 
Darlaston and Walsall there are many small shops where half- 
timers work ; but the obstinate opposition to the law shown by 
brickmakers and ironworkers has prevented any full attention on 
my part to the cause of education. The half-time system, too, 
is in the Black Country and neighbourhood comparatively in its 
infancy. Here it is always attended with great difficulty, for 
with a few exceptions the children are not employed in large 
well-regulated factories as in Lancashire and Yorkshire, but are 
scattered about in numerous small shops, in each of which, 
perhaps, there is only one half-timer. And these vary so much. 
In Walsall there are probably over 700 places where half-timers 
could be employed; and a man who has no half-timers one week 
may have two the next. Sometimes, on the occasion of one 
visit, the occupier may state that he employs no half-timers, and 
‘never intends to be bothered with them ;’ on the next visit I 
may find that he has some, and that they have worked for months 
without a school certificate. So that I never know exactly where 
I have the half-timers ; I can only stumble on them accidentally, 
as it were. There are about 80 half-timers attending one of the 
board schools in Walsall, and I feel. sure that there are at least 
50 certificate books for those 80 children, Nor could I tell you 
exactly what schools they go to, for at one time a school has 
half-timers attending it, at other times none. I live in hopes of 
doing better, and of attending more to the half-timers, especially 
now that trade isslack,and-so much time is not taken up with 
the brickworks. As the schools are now having their Whitsun- 
tide holidays, I fear I cannot obtain statistics as to advancement 
of the half-timers; but. I will try to forward some as soon as 
possible, 
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From what I have stated it is clear that education in these 
parts is still, generally speaking, very backward. The atten- 
dance, too, is irregular, and a high standard must not at present 
be looked for or required. Matters, however, are improving, and 
a few years will make a great difference. I add an interesting 
extract from the last report of the West Bromwich School Board. 

“<The services of the attendance officer have been directed 
mainly to the promotion of regular attendance at the various’ 
schools, by visiting the parents of those children who are reported 
for irregularity, and cautioning them respecting their neglect to 
comply with the requirements of the byelaws of the Board. 
Two kinds of notices are now used, preliminary and final. The 
former informs parents of their duty to send their children 
regularly to an efficient school, and the latter states that if this 
duty is not performed, the parents are liable to be prosecuted 
and fined for their neglect. During,the, three years ending 
January 31st, 1877, the ‘officer has paid upwards of 16,000 visits 
to parents, 1 064 to schools for inquiries, and served 7, 758 notices 
upon parents. During the same period, 1,229 cases have been 
taken before the magistrates, and disposed of as follows :—Fined 
5s., 846; fined 2s, 6d., 219; fined 1s., 89; dismissed or with- 
drawn upon defendants promising compliance with the law, 125. 
The number of persons proceeded against is far below that of the 
number of summonses issued, as many parents have been re- 
peatedly summoned in consequence of continued refusal to comply 
with the law. One person had to be summoned 12, and another 
80, times, before their children were taken from work and sent to 
school. A large number of the cases might have been dealt with 
by the Factory Inspector if he had been able to attend to them, 
when one summons would probably have sufficed, as the penalty 
under the Factory Act is much heavier than that under the 
school board byelaws. ‘The total amount paid in fines during 
the three years has been 240/. 16s. 6d. It may be here stated 
that no cases have been taken into court without previous careful 
inquiry by the Board, and only those persons who have per- 
sistently defied the authority of the law, by neglecting to see that 
their children attend school regularly, have been prosecuted. 
Notwithstanding the efforts of the board, the average attendance 
of children at school cannot be regarded as éntirely satisfactory, 
being at the date of the last school returns 69-0 per cent. of the 
number on books. The highest average attendance attained was’ 
in November 1876, when it reached 74 per cent. The board, 
anxious to try the effect of persuasion only, suspended prosecu- 
tions at the end of 1875; but in consequence of the attendance 
becoming more irregular than ever, it reluctantly resumed them. 
This would seem to show that there is a certain class of persons 
who are too indifferent toaisense of the duty they owe to 
their children to perform it, unless compelled to do so, With 
a view to promote greater regularity in the attendance, a circular 
was,'in September last, addressed to the teachers of all the public 
elementary schools, asking their earnest and hearty co-operation 
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in securing this end by a more_systematic plan of visitation, and 
sending after irregular scholars, and this request has in some 
instances been complied with and attended with success.’ 
“JT am, 
“Yours faithfully, 
“R. Baker, Esq:, G. J. Leaton BLENKINSOPP.” 
«¢ H.M. Inspector of Factories.” 


In a part of the Black Country especially I have been 
credibly informed that the profits of a particular “ wake ” this 
year exceeded those of last year by upwards of 600/. In 
the following communications made to me I have placed Mr. 
Sub-Inspector Blenkinsopp’s first, simply because he shows — 
in it, the varieties of causes which tend to render education 
in the iron districts more difficult of accomplishment than 
in the textile districts, where, through former years, the 
half-time system had been at work; and where, in conse- 
quence of a much earlier attempt at education, however 
simple it may have been, greater progress is now made 
in it than could have been made, had there not been added 
to it. the discipline of working amongst machinery, rendering 
the due occupation of every moment more productive of 
improvement. 


_ Mr. Bowling and Mr. Johnston's Reports of the Birmingham 
District. 


-Of the state of education in Birmingham, where the 
school board has been most efficiently managed by its 
clerk, Mr Davis, Mr. Bowling writes :— 


“Birmingham, 24th May 1877. 

“TI duly received your letter of the 22nd inst. in reference to 
the educational standard which children of the ages of 10 and 13 
years can be generally expected to pass before receiving certificates 
for half-time or full-time labour. I have given the matter some 
thought myself and have consulted my colleague, Mr. Davis, the 
clerk to the Birmingham School Board, and we are all fairly 
agreed on the question. Ihave to regard this matter not only 
from an educational but also from the manufacturers’ point of 
view, which is, to avoid as much as possible placing any further 
difficulties in the way of obtaining the necessary amount of youth- 
ful labour in factories and workshops. Bearing this in mind, I 
was quite able to agree with Mr. Davis that we might, at present, 
adhere to the third standard, as the one qualifying a child of ten 
years to undertake~half-time employment. 

“ There are at present about 45,000 children attending school 
in Birmingham. Of this number the manufacturers, according to 
recent returns, require only about 5,000 as half-timers. Judging 
‘from the general intelligence of the children that I meet with in 
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factories and workshops, and of those I have visited in the schools, 


I should say that at least 30 per cent. would now have no difficulty 


in passing the third standard. Mr. Davis places the percentage 
higher. When the parents become convinced that the hope of 
profitable employment for their children is cut off unless they can 
pass this standard, none but the hopelessly dull ones need fail. 
And for these there is the alternative of due attendance at school 
between the ages of eight and ten. It seems to me, therefore, 
that, as far as the demand: for half-timers is concerned, we are 
safe with this standard. The qualifying standard for full time at 
thirteen is a question which requires to be very carefully weighed, 
for when trade revives I expect the demand for the labour of young 
persons will, in this town, considerably exceed the supply. I have 
come to this conclusion from having seen how hard put to it many 
manufacturers were to obtain such labour in the busy times 
between 1871 and 1874. I feel sure, therefore, that it will not do 
at present to place the full-time standard higher than it is, and 
I therefore advocate the fourth standard being retained. Mr. Davis 
thinks the fifth might be substituted; and certainly in theory it 
seems reasonable enough that a child who between the ages of 
7 and 10 is expected to pass the first three standards, might 
between 10 and 13 pass the next two. I think, however, that it 
might be shown that children between the latter ages do not apply 
themselves so steadily to school work or make so much apparent 
progress as they do in their earlier years. But apart from this, 
I feel sure there would be a risk that in raising the present 
standard you might be unfairly . crippling the manufacturing 
industries of the town. In a few years it may be advisable to 
substitute the fifth standard, and I think we shall know when the 
right time for this arrives by marking the ease with which the 
children of ten pass the third standard. When the great majority 
of them can do this readily I think the full-time standard ice 
be raised.” 


Mr. Sub-Inspector Johnston also writes from Bir- 
mingham :— 


‘There is remarkable decrease in the number of half-timers 
this quarter as compared with May 1876, by the school board 
returns, as follows :— 

Ge ‘Number of half-timers in Birmingham— 


February 1876 - - - 3,753 
May 1876 —- - - 3,874 
October 1876 © - - 3,602 
May 1877 - ~ - 3,308 


“You will observe that they continued to increase up to May 
1876, when the town hegan to feel the general depression of trade 
which had not affected its industries much (with the exception of 
the gun trade) up to that time. Thus the statistical return of 
half-timers seems to bea tolerably accurate index of the prosperity 
of Birmingham.” 
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With seapsoutes the state of Education under the Factory 
and Workshop Acts in Ireland. Mr. Sub- ‘Inspector Cameron 
writes,— j 


< Belfast, May 26th, 1877. 

“T beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 22nd 
instant asking me whether I could inform you of the average 
standards which children of 10 years, and young persons of 14 
years, in Belfast, would be able to pass at the present time. 

““ My own experience is confined to the results of the exa- 
minations heid by the Inspectors of Schools for the purpose of 
testing the acquirements of such young persons who had attained 
to 13 years of age, and were desirous of securing the necessary 
certificate of qualification under the 12th section. Hitherto, 
the great majority of candidates have failed to pass the standard 
laid down, which, as you are aware, while approximating to the 
fourth standard of the National Board of Hducation, is easier than 
such standard. At the same time, I have noticed that in more 
recent examinations an improvement has shown itself. And 
this may, I think, be attributed to the fact that few young 
persons now take the trouble to go up for examination unless 
with a chance of passing. Some months ago, and before the 
requirements were fairly understood, there was arush of candi- 
dates, and a consequent number of rejections. In my opinion 
the standard laid down is.a fair one, and quite within the capacities 
of any moderately educated child of 13 years. A child of that 
age unable to pass it, would be all the better for another year 
at school. In fact, it is the opinion of one of the Inspectors 
of Schools that any attainments under this mark are useless in 
after life, and fade entirely from a child’s mind after a very few 
months cessation from attendance at school. As he put it, 
a child leaving school unable to pass the fourth standard, would 
never be able to fulfil three very important functions {jin life,— 
write a letter, read the prayer book, or calculate the price of a 
sack of potatoes. And I much fear that very many must of 
necessity be without the enjoyment of these advantages, for, as a 
rule, children of 14 years either enter on full time employment 
in the mills, or are apprenticed in trade, and subsequent atten- 
dance at night schools is, I imagine, very much the exception. 
My attention has been called to a marked difference between the 
attainments of factory children and children not under the Act. 
These last qualify far more frequently in the fourth standard than 
do the former—a fact which explains itself having regard to 
the amount of time spent at school by the two classes of scholars. 
With regard to children of 10 years of age, it is very difficult 
to arrive at any conclusion as to their average capacity, so 
much depending on whether they have attended school as infants, 
and after attaining seven years of age. I am informed that the 
class of children who are employed in mills frequently attend 
no school until by their employment they are compelled to do so. 
And where this has been the case, it would, of course be hopeless 
to expect any results until after a due course of preparation. 
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There are however many exceptions; and where attendance has 
been regular from an early age, children from 8 to 10 years 
sometimes pass in the second and third standards respectively. 
comprising reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, grammar, 
and geography. Girls are, 1 am told, as a rule, one year in 
advance of boys in their attainments, and do not lose their advan- 
tage until later on. It has to be borne in mind that there is a 
much greater difference between the requirements of the third 
and fourth standards than between those of the second and third, and 
that failures to attain the fourth are much more frequent than to 
pass in the third, and this with due reference to age. I may add 
that I am assured that the present requirements of the law will 
act, and are acting, as a direct incentive to greater application of the 
part of scholars, as of necessity they promote a greater interest 
in education among parents and teachers. 
“T am,' &c., 
“ H. J..CAMERON, 
“ Robert Baker, Esq., Sub-Inspector of Factories. 
““H. M. Inspector of Factories.” 


Mr. Sub-Inspector Woodgate, stationed in Dublin, gives 
me the following figures of the number of National Schools 
in Ireland in which children employed in factories attend, 
viz., 54 schools, in which, durmg 1875, out of a total 
number of 7,600 persons under 14 years of age, 52 passed 
the fourth standard :-— 


Of 49 persons of 14 years of age, 6 passed the fourth standard. 
13 3 
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Mr. Woodgate also adds :— 


“T have recently visited a number of schools in the various 
parts of my district, in order to explain to the schoolmasters and 
mistresses the provisions of the Factory Workshops Act, and to 
nearly all of them I have supplied copies of the abstracts.. I have 
. found all these persons, both at Protestant and Catholic and mixed 
schools, without any exception, most glad to have had the pro- 
visions of those Acts, explained to them, and already several. of 
them have afforded me, most valuable assistance in calling my 
attention to works in which children under the age are employed. 
I have informed all the masters that, whenever I visit the town 
again, I shall call in at the, schools for.any lists they may have 
of any children who have left their schools, and whom they know 
to be employed fulltime. It is greatly to their interests that the 
children, should not be withdrawn from school before the. proper 
age; and this cause alone will induce them to give me every 
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assistance and information. The Education Department in Dublin 
also seem most anxious to co-operate with us in this way.” 


The following letter from one of the certifying surgeons 
of Dublin is interesting as showing that factory prosecutions 
have had a useful effect in that city :— 


“Dear Sir, _ 10, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin. 
“Tw reference to the recent prosecutions under the Factory 
Acts, a strong feeling has been expressed by the public against 
the transgressors, and remarks have been made on the cruelty of 
keeping children and young persons overtime and at work at meal 
hours. - 
“Speaking generally, the proceedings have induced a more 
strict observance of the law, and I have received of late an 
unusual number of notes asking me to visit and certify. 

“Occupiers and owners have without exception expressed their 
conviction that sending the young persons out of the works to 
be certified would be attended with serious loss of time and 
inconvenience. 

“Some of the millowners have themselves accompanied me 
through their works to. see that all young persons have been 
brought under my notice that required certifying, and all have 
supported me in my endeavours to detect those who were not 
protected by vaccination. . 

“And I have succeeded in getting several hundred persons who 
required it vaccinated or re-vaccinated. 

* Harly in the winter I was enabled, through the means of the 
Dublin Sanitary Association, to draw public attention to the fact 
that not a few young persons were employed in the factories here, 
though never vaccinated. 

‘The presence of small pox now in this city has convinced all 
of the necessity of adopting every means of protection against so 
fearful a disease. The owner of one factory told me that at a 
very busy time some years since he was obliged to give out work, 
and had to destroy several articles of clothing on finding that 
small pox had occurred at the worker’s house. I have frequently 
seen garments being made up in the rooms of persons sick of 
infectious diseases. 

“Indeed many rooms and workshops are, to the great danger 
of the public, in a most insanitary condition, without medical 
inspection or certifying. I have met with cases of itch, syphilis, 
and other contagious diseases among those employed in con- 
feetionery and biscuit making. In one of these works close on 
200 hands are employed without any medical inspection or 
certifying, as Iam informed. Cases of deformity and illness from 
overworking children in workrooms have come under my obser- 
vation, and the death of “an overworked milliner’s assistant” 
aged 15 was brought under’ the notice of the Pathological Society 
here in December last. 

“Defects of a sanitary nature in, and the presence of such 
veauses of ill-health in the vicinity of factories and workrooms 
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have been brought under my notice, some of which I have 
already informed you of. ; 

“T have pressed on the employers the necessity of letting me 
know before ‘taking on’ any hands who may have recently had 
infectious diseases with a view to prevent their introduction into 
factories, &c. 

“Tam, &e., 
Cuas. F. Moors, 
“A, G. K. Woodgate, Esq. “ Oth February 1877.” 


I now offer the following, as showing the comparison 
which may be made between the educational results in 
English schools where the children and teachers have 
been well looked up, and where there has been a long run 
of factory education, proving the educational impulse to have 
been useful, and, therefore, much to.belooked tor under the 
Consolidating Bill. The letter is by Mr. Sub-Inspector 
Cramp. 


» 


“ Sir, ‘‘ Bolton-le-Moors, May 21, 1877. 

‘“‘T wAveE recently received examination returns from six of 
the largest half-time schools in Bolton and Blackburn, and am 
gratified to find that section 12 of the ‘Factory Act, 1874,’ is 
already effecting beneficial results. The main features are, that 
fully one half of the factory half-timers of all ages have passed 
the third, fourth, fifth, or sixth standards; and that very few—cer- 
tainly less than 10 per cent.—of the children in these schools, will 
fail to pass the fourth or a higher standard before they are 13, 
thus justifying the selection of that qualification for full time 
employment. 

“In 1874 it was exceptional to find a half-timer in the three 
higher standards. Since that time there has been every year an 
increase, until matters are reversed, the tail has become the head, 
and in the schools referred to one half of the children are now 
working in these standards. 

“The master of the board school in Bolton informs me, that 
‘in 1873 it was proposed by the Education Department to 
¢ decrease the grant unless 20 per cent. were in standards four, 
‘ five, and six. Teachers said it was ruinous, &c. To-day the 
‘ regulation would hurt no half-time school in Lancashire.’ At 
the examination to be held in this school next month, 74 boys 
will be examined in physical geography and in English literature 
(Gray’s Elegy), and 58 girls in domestic economy as extra subjects. 
It is true that these results are obtained in some of the best of 
the half-time schools, and in towns where direct as well as 
indirect compulsory education has been enforced for some years, 
but what has been done here may be done elsewhere. 

‘Before the passing of the ‘Hducation Act, 1870, factory 
children had a decided advantage in the regularity of their 
attendance at school as compared with day scholars, and J am 
informed that even now they attend more regularly; one teacher 
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in a mixed school, for instance, having several half-timers who 
had not missed a single attendance for the year, but not one day 
scholar. The regularity of attendance of half-timers is remark- 
able, and affords valuable testimony to the advantages of indirect 
compulsion, the excellent results and comparatively small expense 
of which are, I fear, often overlooked. 

“In my sub-division there are nearly 20,000 factory and 
workshop children attending school as half-timers, they attend 
regularly, and make good progress. This is effected by the 
presence of one person—the factory inspector in the district, 
devoting only a portion of his time to this work ; whereas in the 
borough of Bolton alone, it requires a school board of 12 
members, three clerks, and six officers to exercise direct. com- 
pulsion upon 10,000 children, or half the number. 

“Tam, Sir, 
“Your obedient Servant, 
“RR. Baker, Esq., Wm. Dawkins CRAMP.” 
“Hf. M. Inspector of Factories.” 

I fear I must set against this statement of Mr. Cramp’s 
the subjoined certificate of a schoolmaster in Coventry, who 
in it, gives, not only an illegal pass school note, but also 
leaves room for a forgery to be effected in the standard ; 
standard IV. being changed from III. to III. by an 
additional stroke of the pen. 

“ This is to certify that Thos, Shirley has passed Standard ILII 
in this school. 


“ JoHN J. STEANE, Headmaster. 
« Holy Trinity Boys’ School, Coventry, April 9/77.” 


Accidents. 


You will see that there have been during the past half 
year 3,008 accidents, of which 680 happened to females. 

We all rejoice to know that in the Consolidating Act the 
safety of the workers has been one of the objects of your 
special care. The clauses in it, viz, 5,6, 7, and 8, show 
this most conclusively. 

And henceforward it may be hoped that, since quiet 
remonstrances have failed for so many years to effect due 
protection to the workers from accidents by various kinds of 
machinery, even when plans of such protections have been 
given, the strung arm comes at last to complete it ! 


State of Trade. 


I cannot say much forthe state of trade. In Ireland I 
think it is a little better; but I have no remark to make 
about any locality elsewhere, except amongst milliners and 
dressmakers, whose demands to work overtime have been of. 
late excessive. 
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Appointment of Certifying Surgeons. 


The following gentlemen have been appointed by me 
within the half year :— . i 


~ ENGLAND.. 
James Knill, Esq., Lechlade. 
W. Wickborn, Esq., Tetbury. 
J. E. Pearce, Esq., Stow-on-the- Wold. 
F. McNalt, Hsq., Patterdale. 
R. H. West, Esq., Taunton. 
Thos. Wilson, Esq., Ramsbottom. 
F. C. Bennett, Esq., Salisbury. 
J. W. Procter, Esq., Shiffnall. 
G. H. Batterbury, Esq., Wimborne. 
J. W. Shortridge, Esq., Honiton. 
Jas. Watson, Hsq., Newbury. 
G. W. Evans, Esq., Bridport. 
H. C. Buckley, Esq., Llanelly. 
G. T. Joynson, Esq., Northwich. 
T. T. Cottle, Hsq., Cheltenham. 
J. G. Walsh, Esq., Ormskirk. 
Molini Sharman, Esq., Birmingham. 
J. W. Watkins, Newton-le- Willows. 


IRELAND. 
Wm. James, Esq., Skerries. 
Dr. McNeary, Garragh. 
Dr. Henry Purdon, Belfast. 
Dr. Newett, Ballymacarrit. 


I cannot close this my last Report, without expressing my 
grateful thanks to all my staff without exception, for their 
unvarying kindness to me, and for the great assistance, 
which they have one and all rendered to me on all occasions. 
I am, sir, in a privileged position, for I am bound here to 
repeat what I have said to you vivd voce, that never chief 
had better subordinates. They have all, without exception, 
written to me regretting our separation, a regret which I 
share with them to the fullest extent. Nor can I hesitate 

for a moment also to thank Mr. Stepney, our late chief 

clerk, and also our messenger, for many friendly services 
which I have received at their hands. I have found 
them both, ever scrupulously truthful, very obliging, 
faithful, and exact. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


To the Right Honourable. Rosert BaKer. 
the Secretary of State for ; 


the Home Department. 
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: Robert Baker, sq. 
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Appenpix No. 2. 


Accipents reported to Robert Baker, Esq., during the Six 
Months ended 30th April 1877, pursuant to the 7th,section of 
“ The Factory and Workshop Act, 1871,” (which came into ope- 
ration 22nd August 1871), and which provides, That the only 


accidents to be reported are the following ; 


namely, 


“(a.) Any accident which causes loss of life to any person 
employed in the factory; and 

**(b.) Any accident which causes bodily injury to any person 
employed in the factory, and is produced by machinery 
or by explosion or escape of gas, or steam, or metal, and 
is of such a nature as to prevent the person injured by it 
from returning to his work in the factory within forty- 
eight hours after the occurrence of the accident.” 


Accidents. 
Y i 
: Adults. | persons, | Children. Total. 
Nature of Injury. : 
M. | F.| M. | F.|) M. | BM. | F. Ia. &F, 
Causing death - = Ce Ba 6): Sia a Pa ard ae: 
Amputation ofright handorarm; 2/1] 3;1; -| 1] 5] 8 8 
Amputation of left hand orarm| 9/-| 2/1) 1] -/ 12] 1) 18 
Amputation of part ofright hand | 41 |10 | 81 |28 | 14] 3 | 86} 36 122 
Amputation of part of left hand | 35 ,17 | 33 |12 | 9 | 41] 77 | 33 | 110 
Amputation of any a of ang e. CBI idee Nea: 
or foe 7 4 11 - 11 
pele of Beaks or ones of o7/4loale!6|.-ls57| 61 68 
Fracture of hand or foot -/21)4/]11/4] 2] —| 34] 8] 42 
Injuries to head and face - | 55 |14] 21 |138 | 8] 6 | 84} 33 | 117 
Lacerations, contusions, and 
other injuriesnotenumerated }|436 |76 |279 |98 | 54 | 26 |769 |200 | 969 
above - - - 
Total reported. - - (698 {127/422 |155) 96 | 41 {1211/3823 |1534 
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CRAB AND LOBSTER FISHERIES. 


REPORT 


ON THE 


CRAB AND LOBSTER FISHERIES 


OF 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Home Office, Whitehall, 
Sir, f Ist March 1877. 


In obedience to your instructions of the 13th September Proceedings of 


1876, we have the honour to inform you that we have held a 
careful and protracted inquiry into the condition of the Crab and 
Lobster Fisheries of England and Wales. 

In company with Mr. Young, one of the Commissioners of 
Scotch Salmon Fisheries, we have also held an inquiry into the 
condition of the Crab and Lobster Fisheries on the coasts of 
Scotland. The results of our inquiry in Scotland are commu- 
nicated by us to the Secretary of State in a separate report. 
_ We believe, however, that it will be found that the two reports 

are consistent with each other. 

The chief fisheries for crabs and lobsters in England and Wales 
are in Northumberland, Yorkshire, Norfolk, Sussex, Hampshire, 
Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall. The chief market for all 
fish is at Billingsgate, ‘though there are of course other large 
provincial markets. ‘The Norfolk fisheries formed the subject of 

a separate report presented to Parliament during the Session of 
1875. We have held sittings at North Sunderland and Culler- 
coats in Northumberland ; at Whitby, Scarborough, Robin Hood’s 
Bay, Flamborough, and Bridlington in Yorkshire; at Cromer, 
in Norfolk ; at Looe, Polruan, Polperro, Mevagissey, Falmouth, 
St. Mawes, Durean, Cadewith, Penzance, and Sennen in Cornwall ; 
at Plymouth, Wembury, Hope, Prawle, Hall Sands, and Budleigh 
Salterton in Devonshire; at Hamble in Hampshire; at Bognor 
in Sussex; at Birmingham ; and at the Hall of the Fishmongers’ 
Company in London. 

Among the numerous places on the coast which it has been 
our duty to visit, there has not been one where we have not been 
welcomed by the fishermen; among the many witnesses whom it 
has been our duty to examine, there has hardly been one opposed 
to all legislative interference. Laws for the government of the 


Commis- 
sioners. 


Enumeration 
of principal 
fisheries. 
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fishery were asked for, both in those places where it was admitted ‘7 
that the fishery was falling off, as well as in those where no ~ 
failure could be traced. 

The evidence which we thus obtained was of such importance 
that we have printed our notes of it in an appendix to this 
Report. As we had not the advantage of the services of a 
shorthand writer, the evidence, of course, appears in less detail 
than is usual in similar documents. 

We are now in a position to make the following report :— 


English The English markets are mainly supplied with lobsters from 
matty se Cornwall and the south coast of England; from the Orkneys 
shell fish, and Hebrides in Scotland; and from the west coast of Ireland. 


Lobsters are also imported from Norway, France, and Sweden. — 
The first of these countries sends annually about 600,000, the 
second of them 200,000, lobsters to Billingsgate. 

Crabs are caught on the south and east coasts of England, in 
nearly every part of Scotland, and in Ireland. We exclude 
from this report all reference to Scotland and Ireland, which 
form the subjects of separate reports. 

Billingsgate used formerly to be the great centre of the supply 
to all inland towns. Since the construction of railways the 
great towns, which used to be supplied from London, are sup- 
plied direct from the coast.- Crabs and lobsters used in former 
years to be brought to London in welled smacks. The welled 
smacks were long ago superseded by steamers; the steamers 
have since been superseded by the railways. 

Crabs and lobsters are sold in different ways in different parts 
of the country. In Billingsgate crabs are sold by the barrel or 
the “kit;” lobsters by the “turn.” A turn of lobsters consists of 
different sized fish. The smallest fish are called “ Worst Nancy,’ 
the slightly larger fish ‘‘ Best Nancy ;” * these are small lobsters 
92 and & inches in length respectively. 80 fish—40 Best Nancies, 
and 40 Worst Nancies—make a turn. A turn may also consist 
of “ Best Doubles ;” these lobsters are larger than the best nancy ; 
40 of them make a turn. A score and a half of large lobsters 
also make a turn, which in this case consists of 20 large and 
10 still larger lobsters. A fishmonger, however, who requires 
10 of the largest lobsters is obliged to take (according to the 
custom of the trade) a turn of “ Nancies,” and “ Best Doubles” 
as well. In another sense, therefore, a turn may be said to 
consist of 40 Best Nancies, 40 Worst Nancies, 40 Best Doubles, 
and a-score and a half of large lobsters. 

On the coast, crabs and lobsters are usually sold by number or 
by the “dozen.” All fish under a certain gauge (the gauge vary- 
ing in different localities, and being fixed by the local merchants,)  — 
go 2 for 1. Insome parts of Cornwall a “dozen”’ consists of 26 fish 
over the gauge, or 52 fish under the gauge. In Bognor, how- 


* We are unable to ascertain the origin of the word “ nancy ;” but small lobsters 
are known as “‘nintyeocks’* on the north-east coast of England, and the name is 
evidently a corruption of the same word. 
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ever, crabs and lobsters are both sold by weight; and the small 
crabs on the north-east coast are also sold by weight. 

Crabs and lobsters form the most important species of Natural history 
the stalk-eyed crustacea. The principal crab eaten in ‘this lh oe 
country is the Cancer Pagurus. Only one species of lobster— ° ie 
the Homarus Vulgaris—is found off the coasts of Great Britain. 
In using the word “ crab,” then, we shall always in this report 
refer to the Cancer Pagurus. The word “lobster,” in the follow- 
ing pages, similarly refers to the Homarus Vulgaris alone. 

Till a comparatively very recent period, little was known of 
the natural history of the numerous crustacea, No naturalist 
had made it his special business to observe the metamorphoses 
to which these creatures’ are liable. Various opinions were en- 
tertained by the highest authorities on the subject; and the 
minute Zoea, which have since been proved to be the young 
of the different kinds of crustacea, were commonly classed as 
distinct forms of life. About the year 1770, a Dutch natu- 
ralist, Slabber, discovered that one of these Zoea, which he 
| kept in captivity for the purpose of observation, entirely changed 
its appearance on the third.and fourth days of its detention. 
The metamorphosis was so complete that some of Slabber’s 
critics doubted whether, in renewing the salt water, he had 
not accidentally released his original captive, and imprisoned 
anew one. Subsequent inquiries leave little room, however, for 
disputing the accuracy of Slabber’s observations. In 1823 Mr. 
Vaughan Thompson “established the remarkable fact that those 
“‘ anomalous forms which constituted the genus Zoea of Bosc are 
“ nothing more than the early or larvee condition of the higher 
“ erustacea.” Mr. Thompson succeeded in keeping one of the 
larger Zoea, and in watching the same metamorphosis which 
Slabber had observed. He succeeded in hatching the ova of the 
common crab, and in establishing the fact that the produce “ were 
“ true Zoeas.” The late Mr. Couch (whose elaborate researches 
into the history of almost every form of ocean life have made his 
name a household word among ichthyologists) repeated Mr. 
Thompson’s experiments. He also succeeded in hatching out the 
ova of the Cancer Pagurus, and in watching the young through 
two distinct metamorphoses. 

The reader, who may wish to pursue the subject further, will 
find illustrations of the earlier stages both of the lobster and 
the crab in the interéestino’ introduction to Bell’s History of the 
British Stalk-eyed Crustacea,* and in Mr. Spence Bate’s paper in 
the Philosophical Transactions. We may take this opportunity 
of saying that we are much indebted to these works for the 
information with which we have been enabled to preface this 
report. In a public report of this description, however, it would 
be impossible to follow out the subject more minutely ; but one 
of us, Mr. Buckand, has, in an appendix,t given detailed results 


* London, Van Voorst & Co. + Joimt Appendix No. IT. 
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of his. observations, and experiments undertaken, during the 
period of this inquiry, with a view to elucidate the subject. 

In the earlier stages of their development, these crustacea, 
like all others, assume forms which are totally dissimilar from 
their subsequent appearance. But, when all their metamorphoses 
are complete, their ‘subsequent growth i is still marvellous. The 
crab measuring an inch across its back, the lobster measuring 
an inch in the. barrel, are as perfect in form and structure as the 
largest. crabs .and lobsters. Both the crab and the. lobster 
in their minutest forms are surrounded with a hard calca- 
reous armour-like tegument. The covering: cannot by any 
possibility expand; and how is it possible for the animal to 
grow without increasing its shell? .The problem is solved by the 
creature withdrawing itself entirely from its shell, having pre- 

~viously secreted a new and larger covering for its future use. 

A most remarkable circumstance connected with this episode 
in the natural history of the higher crustacea is that the animal, 
when it withdraws itself from its shell, is always considerably 
larger than the shell from which it is withdrawn. Since the soft 
new shell, in which the creature is already encased, immediately 
commences to harden, its growth could be effected by no 
other arrangement. But the marvellous fact. still remains, that 
the creature is enabled to withdraw itself from its cast shell, and 
that the shell from which it. has withdrawn itself is as ya 
and unbroken as ever. 

The plates which accompany this report will show, more 
distinctly than mere words can express, the growth of the crab 
on casting its shell. (Plate No. 6.) 

It would materially have facilitated our labours if we had any 
reliable data to show at what periods crabs and lobsters cast 
their shells. We reproduce, for this purpose, the observations of 
a French naturalist on the subject, which have already appeared 
in the Report on the Fisheries of Norfolk.* These observations 


* According to some careful observations made at the Marine Laboratory, Con- 
carneau, it appears that, the first year, the lobster sheds his shell six times, the second 
year six times, the third year four times, the fourth year three times. 

Tea eee table shows the rate of growth in a lobster after each shedding of 
its shell :— 


Sheddings. Length. Weight. 
inches. ozs. drachms. 

8th 2 = 12 

9th 22 — 2 
10th 24 — 33 
11th 3 — 53 
12th 34 — 94 
13th 4 — 104 
14th 4h 1 at 


(Vide Parliamentary, Paper, No, 428, Session 1875.) 
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would-seemto prove that; in the earlier phases of their existence, 
the lobster and the,crab east their shells repeatedly within the 
year.’ It is, we think, tolerably certain that, adult female crabs 
only cast their shells once ineach year. But the larger crabs 
either do not cast their shells at all, or cast them only at remote 
intervals. » Oysters of considerable age are occasionally found 
attached to the back of a crab ; and, as the oyster never attaches 
itself except immediately after its birth, it follows that the crab 
cannot have cast its shell during the whole lifetime of the oyster. 

Crabs which have cast their shells, are known by various 
names. They are called “casters,” “light crabs,” “ white-footed 
crabs,” “ white-livered. crabs,” and “soft crabs.” When the new 
shell commences to harden, but is still brittle, they receive in 


- some places the expressive name of “glass crabs.” In this report 


we have applied the ordinary: term, “soft crabs,” to all crabs 
in this condition. 

When the she crab has shed her shell, she appears almost 
invariably to retire to: some comparatively safe hole in a rock. 
In this position she is usually under the protection of a male. 
Mr. Couch conceived long ago that impregnation takes place at 
this:period. . Mr. Couch’s opinion is shared by observant fisher- 
men in every portion of the country, who had probably never 
heard of Mr. Couch’s theory, but:who, from their own. observa- 
tions, had arrived at the same conclusion. During the earlier 
stages of pregnancy the “ coral,’ vc.) ova, are carried inside the 
shell of the crab. During the later stages they are extruded, 
and attached to some delicate appendages placed beneath the 
crab’s tail for the purpose. Crabs from which the berries or coral 
have ‘been thus extruded are called “berried” crabs, “seed” 
crabs, “spawn ” crabs, and “ran” erabs.. They are spoken of in 
this report as “berried ” crabs. 

There are: both, positive and negative reasons for conceiving 
that: the female crab, when the berries are extruded, migrates to 
some warm sandy plateau more suited for the development of the 
zoea than the rocky shores which form her usual habitat. The 
negative evidence, on which we found this inference, consists of 
the fact that, though Cornwall produces larger and finer crabs 
than any county in Great Britain, berried crabs are hardly ever 
taken on the coast. The positive evidence to the same effect, is 
found in the: circumstance that berried crabs are taken by the 
trawlers in the English Channel, and in the very remarkable fact, 
which we learned at Scarborough, that berried crabs are con- 
stantly taken in large numbers off the Texel, and no crabs except 
female crabs are ever found there. 

So far as we can gather, the habits of the crab are nearly 
similar in every part of the United Kingdom. But the seasons 
for eating crabs vary in a very striking way, and for a very 
remarkable reason. In Scotland the crabs which are the most 
highly prized’ are the females, with red coral or ova) inside 


_ their shells. A female crab in Scotland is more valuable than a 


male crab.. In England, on the contrary, the female crab is 


Manner of 
conducting 
fishery for 
crabs and 
lobsters. 
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less appreciated. A very influential witness at Penzance went 
the extreme length of saying that they’were “no good,” and 
ought not to be caught at all. In Scotland, therefore, crabs are 
chiefly eaten in the summer and early autumn, when the females 
are in best condition. In England, on the contrary, crabs are 
considered at their best in the early spring, when the male is 
most full of meat. 

The natural history of the lobster generally resembles the 
natural history of the crab. The lobster, like the crab, in the 
earliest stages of its growth, bears a form wholly different from 
that of its adult state. The lobster, like the crab, has the power 
of casting its hard shell and of forming a new shell. The lobster, 
like the crab, carries its ova during the earlier period of pregnancy 
inside its shell; like. the. crab, it has’ the power at a later 


“period of extruding them and of fastening them to the delicate 


appendages which are placed for the purpose under its tail. 

The fishery for crabs'and lobsters is conducted in every part of 
the Kingdom in the same manner. Traps made of wicker-work, or 
of a wicker frame covered with netting, and usually known as 
“pots” or “creels,” are.almost universally used. The pot is baited 
with some fish, fresh fish being preferred for crabs, and stinking 
fish for lobsters, and sunk in from 3 fathom to 45 fathom water. 
The crabs and lobsters enter the pot in search of the food 
through a hole or pipe 44 to 5 inches in diameter, and are, found 
in it when the pots are examined. The pot or creel, therefore, 
acts on the principle of an ordinary mousetrap. The number of 
creels which a boat will carry varies in different localities. In 
some places as many as 100 creels, in others as few as 20, are 
carried by a single boat. But in every case the creels are left 
unattended by the fishermen, and only periodically examined 
(usually towards dawn) by the owners. A creel, therefore, is a 
fixed engine, perpetually fishing during the whole crab and lobster 
fishing season, and only requiring the occasional attendance of 
the fishermen. 

Creels, however, simple engines though they be, have only 
recently been introduced into some places. The fishermen used 
to fish with a much more primitive and less efficacious engine. 
An iron ring had a small net attached to it in the shape of a 
purse. The net was baited and let down. . The fisherman con- 
stantly examined the ring to see if there were any fish on it, 
and the pressure of the water on the ring while it was being 
drawn up for examination prevented any lobsters or crabs, which 
happened to have been attracted by the bait, from escaping. 
The ring therefore required the constant attention of the fisher- 
man, and a boat could not use more rings than the fishermen 
connected with it could constantly examine. The substitution of 
creels for rings, therefore, enabled each fisherman to work more 
traps than he could before, and to work them with very much 
less labour to himself. It replaced a comparatively inefficient 
engine with a very much more efficient one. 

Having disposed of these preliminary remarks, we proceed 
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to examine the condition of the crab and lobster fisheries in 
different parts of this country. 

The principal fisheries for crabs and lobsters are on the coasts Condition of 
of Northumberland, Yorkshire, Norfolk, Sussex, Hampshire, fisheries! 
Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall. We have therefore mainly 
directed our inquiries to these coasts. In Northumberland we sat 1. Northum- / 
at North Sunderland and Cullercoats. We had the advantage Perland- 
at these places of meeting also the fishermen from Beednell, 
_ Craster, Hawxley, and Newbiggin; so we practically obtained 
representative evidence from every portion of the coast of North- 
umberland. We had witnesses before us at North Sunderland 
who recollected the time when the lobsters caught on that coast 
were sent away in welled smacks to London, and when crabs did 
not pay the cost of carriage to market. ‘The construction of the 
North-Eastern railway altered the conditions on which the fishery 
had previously been curried on. Crabs became profitable, and 
rose in price to 4s. 6d. a score. The increase of price induced 
more fishermen to follow the trade. The number of boats in- 
creased, and each boat carried more gear and more efficient gear. 
The old “trunks,” or iron.rings, were discarded, and creels were 
introduced. Increased fishing led indubitably to a decrease in 
the number of the fish, The average take of lobsters per boat 
has been reduced from about 12 to about 3 per day. A witness 
told us that “when he was a lad he could with his present 
“ tackle have got 50 score crabs in a night. The most they ever 
“ got last year was 22 score.” The failure at Craster and North 
Sunderland “began to be perceptible about 25 years ago.” 
Some of this decrease is no doubt accounted for by the altered con- 
ditions of the fishery. Ifthe number of boats fishing a given space 
of ground is doubled, each boat has no right to expect to obtain as 
many fish as it would. have done with “only half the number of 
competitors. The whole take has to be divided into more shares, 
and each share is of course diminished. We have, however, very 
little doubt that both crabs and lobsters are decreasing in quan- 
tity at North Sunderland, and that the decrease is likely to 
continue if no means are taken to check it. 

There are, indeed, reasons for fearing that this decrease will in 
future years become more marked.. Up to-the last few years the 
fishing season for crabs and lobsters commenced in December and 
ended in May or June. During the last few years the fishermen 
of Beednell, a fishing village near Craster, have commenced fishing 
in October. The fish which they then caught were crabs, and 
the crabs thus caught were soft and almost worthless., Some of 
the Beednell fishermen themselves confessed that the October 
fishing is wasteful and ought to be stopped. They have the 
prudence to see that they are themselves destroying their future 
harvests, and they would welcome legislation which would save 
them from the consequences of their own acts. 

The evidence, which we received at Cullercoats corresponds 
with that which was offered us at North Sunderland. The 
fishermen have no doubt whatever that the crabs and lobsters 
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are decreasing. The decrease has, in fact, been so. marked. that 
it has actually, in some cases, led: to diminished. fishing. It 
was suggested to us that the decrease was attributable to the 
very considerable operations which are in progress for improving 
the navigation of the Tyne... The Tyne Navigation ,Commis- 
sioners have dredged annually some. 500,000 tons of clay and 
other stuff from the bed of the river, have placed it in barges 
called “hoppers,” and. carried it out to sea. The alkali manufac- 
turers have, concurrently, disposed of their refuse in the same 
way. The fishermen allege that this refuse has in some cases 
settled on the rocky ground near the mouth of the river ; that it 
has had the effect of covering up the holes in which the crabs 
and lobsters live ; that the character of,the sea bottom, has been 
-gradually altered; and ‘that it has» been made less and_less. suit- 
able for crabs and lobsters; and that the crabs especially have 
fallen off in consequence.: We are far from saying that no atten- 
tion should be paid to this allegation ;, we think it. probable that 
these operations may have had.a very pernicious effect.on the crab 
and lobster fisheries at the mouth of the Tyne; but we cannot 
believe that they form the only or even the chief cause of the 
decrease of these fisheries. The failure which we found at 
Cullercoats is almost'as marked at. North Sunderland, and. the 
fisheries off North Sunderland are not injured by any operations 
‘such as those which have been conducted at the mouth of the 
Tyne for the last 20 years, It is a fair inference that the cause 
which is affecting crabs and lobsters at North Sunderland is 
also affecting the fisheries at Cullercoats, and that we therefore 
ought to search for a cause common to both places, and not. for 
a reason singular to only one of them. 

We are disposed, then, to conclude that Cullercoats, like North 
Sunderland, is suffering from over-fishing, and this conclusion is 
assisted by reviewing the state of things which exists at an 
intermediate village, Hawxley. We are assured that there is no 
decrease either of crabs or of lobstersat Hawxley. “There are as 
“ many crabs and lobsters as there were 15 years ago,” said the first 
of the three Hawxley witnesses whom we had before us. “The 
“ lobsters are just as thick as they were the first day he went to 
“ sea,” said the second of them.. “ There is no decrease at Hawxley,” 
said the third. But the Hawxley men have been in the habit of 
keeping a close season from June to October, and of returning all 
undersized crabs and lobsters. The success which has attended 
these self-imposed rules at Hawxley points to their extension to 
other places ; and, as a matter of fact, the fishermen throughout 
Northumberland are in favour of some such rules as these. “ The 
“ universal opinion at Craster,” said one fisherman to us, “is that 
“the close season should commence on the lst June and end on 
“ the 80th November.” The Craster, North Sunderland, and Beed- 
nell fishermen are.unanimous in thinking that no crab under 
41 inches across the back, and no lobster under 4 inches in the 
barrel, should be taken. Much the same recommendations were 
made to us at Cullercoats. No crab, it was suggested, should be 
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taken under 4 inches across the back, no lobster’ under 4 inches 
in the barrel, and a close season during June, July, and August, 
or during June, July, August, and’September, should be observed. 
We shall consider, in a later portion of this report, the possibility 
of giving effect to these recommendations ; we thought it our duty 
to note them here: ' 

“The fisheries for crabs and lobsters off the coast of Yorkshire 
are at least as important as those off the coast of Northumberland. 
We held sittings at Whitby, Robin Hood’s Bay, Scarborough, 
Flamborough, and Bridlington.» At Whitby we had the advantage 
of obtaining witnesses from the important fishing town of Staithes, 
and the fishermen whom we’ had before us here acquainted with 
the whole Yorkshire Coast. “Crabs have undoubtedly decreased 
* both in size and number,” said the first’ witness whom we 
examined at Whitby. . “The crabs are not so numerous as they 
“were 11 years ago,” the “lobsters are also decreasing,” said the 
second witness. “Lobsters have been falling off gradually for 
« the last 50 years”; “the crabs’ have fallen off in numbers,” 
were the conclusions of the witnesses from Staithes. “The crabs 
“are not so plentiful as they used to be; they have been dimin- 
“ishing in number every year for the last 20 years.” “There 
“were twice as many crabs in'the sea in 1837 as there are now.” 
Such were the opinions of all the fishermen at Robin Hood’s Bay. 
“There ‘are fewer crabs in the sea than there were—a good deal 
“ fewer. The lobsters are also fewer.” This was the declaration 
of an experienced fisherman at Scarborough, which was strikingly 
confirmed by subsequent witnesses. It may therefore be taken 


.for granted that from the North of Yorkshire to Filey Brigg, 


the southernmost boundary of the Scarborough fishery, there 
has been a gradual and serious decrease in the yield of both crabs 
and lobsters. 

Nor are the fishermen’ unanimous vane in pointing to the fact 
of a decrease. They are equally agreed in attributing the de- 
crease to over-fishing. At Whitby, at Scarborough, and at Robin 
Hood’s Bay the fishermen desire to prohibit the capture of all 
lobsters under 4 inches in the barrel. At the two former places 
they are anxious that all crabs under 44 inches across the back 
should be spared, while at Robin Hood’s Bay they desire to kill 
all over 4 inches. At Flamborough and at Bridlington, indeed, 
we heard a somewhat different story. Some of the fishermen 
thought that there was no decrease ; others of them were of opinion 
that there was no decrease in nuthber, but that the fish were 
smaller in size. It was proved to us at Bridlington that30 years 
ago few small crabs were caught at all. The fishermen avoided the 
submarine plateau of sand near the quay, where the small crabs are 
known to congregate, and which is probably‘a great nursery for 
them, Of late years, however, this’ submarine plateau has been 
the chief fishing place. The railways have created an enormous 
trade in small crabs which are taken to the great’ manufacturing 
towns of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the midland counties.’ One 
witness told us that many a night he has caught 300 of these little 
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crabs, which are usually sold for 2d. or 3d. a score. Some of the 
fishermen insisted that if. this trade were stopped they would be 


unable to earn a livelihood, and would be thrown with their 
families on the parish. It was satisfactory, however, to find 


that a minority among them were conscious of the waste which | 


they were occasioning, and anxious to put an end to it. An old 
fisherman, with 48 years’ experience, told us that he and two 
other men had a 44-inch gauge made last year, aud actually 
agreed to take no crab below this gauge. He urgedus strongly to 
assent to no gauge of a smaller size. We shall consider, in its 
proper place, the practicability of these recommendations. We 
need only remark here that all the fishermen at Flamborough and 
Bridlington are ready to accept a 4-irich-harrel gauge for lobsters 
and that they are unanimously in favour of a gauge for crabs, 
some of them desiring to fix this gauge at 4, other at 44 inches. 
The fisheries of Cornwall and Devonshire are in a somewhat 
different position from those of Northumberland ,and York- 
shire. If reference be made to a map of Cornwall, it will be 
seen that two promontories, known respectively as the Lizard 
and the Land’s End, stretch into the English Channel and the 
Atlantic Ocean, Both these promontories are exposed to heavy 
seas, Storms constantly interfere with the calling of the fisher- 
men, and the weather itself imposes a natural close season with- 
out the intervention of Parliament. At both these places we 
can. trace little or no falling off in the fisheries, “Crabs and 
“ lobsters are no scarcer than they were.” ‘There are more 
“ crabs and lobsters than ever.” Such was the story which we 
heard at Sennen Cove, near the Land’s Knd, “There is nothing 
“ the matter with the fishery.” “ Lobsters ure in about the 
“ same quantity they were 20 years ago.” “The crabs are more 
“ plentiful than they were.” Such was the opinion of expe- 
rienced fishermen at Cadgwith, a fishing village near the Lizard. 
In both these places, therefore,—one of which, the Land’s 
End, is chiefly celebrated for its lobsters, the other, the Lizard, 
for its crabs,—there is no trace of any decrease. But in other 
parts of Cornwall a very different story was told to us. “The 
“ fishery is now quite different from what it used to be, Formerly 
“ fish were more plentiful and the price was less ; now the price 
“ is greater and fish are scarcer. Iorty years ago a fisherman 
‘ could catch as many crabs in a day as he would now catch in 
“ aweek.. . Lobsters are also getting scarcer every year.” Such 
was the evidence at St. Mawes. “There are fewer crabs than 
“ there were 20 years ago; lobsters also are scarcer.” “ Crabs 
“ and lobsters are decreasing; they are overfished.” This was 
the story at Durgan. A fisherman at Penberth was “sure the 
“ fish are falling off” “The fish are not a quarter so thick as 
“ they were formerly” in Prussia Cove, “unless you go a long 
“ way off.” “The grounds inshore have been fished out, and the 
men have to go to deeper water.” Such was the evidence at 
Penzance, The same story may be gathered from the evidence 
in other places. Where the ground is small and sheltered the 
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fishery is decaying. Where it is exposed to the sea, as at 
the Lizard and the Land’s End, or at some distance from the 
shore, as at Gorran, near Mevagissey, there is no clear proof 
of any decrease whatever. The whole of the Cornish evidence 
may, in fact, be summed up in the sentence that the fisheries 
in bays require protection, but that the large fisheries off head- 
lands or in the deep water need no protection from the Legis- 
lature. 

The conditions of Devonshire in some respects resemble those 
of Cornwall. The finest crabs in the world are caught off the 
Start Point, and we had the opportunity of examining witnesses 
belonging to Beeson Sands, Hall Sands, Prawle, Hope, Wembury, 
and Plymouth, whose evidence discloses the condition of the 
fishery all round this headland. “There is no lack of fish” at 
Hall Sands. “The crabs have not fallen off” at Beeson Sands. 
“ There are as many crabs now as there were 35 years ago” at 
Hope. “ The fishery is in good condition” at Wembury. The 
only contradiction to this universal testimony was given at 
Prawle and Plymouth. At Prawle there appears to be an 
undoubted decrease in the number of crabs ; but the fishery at 
Prawle, though on the extreme end of the promontory, is a very 
small one, extending only half a mile to the east and half a mile 
to the west of the point. It appears, again, from the evidence at 
Plymouth, that the crabs immediately outside the breakwater are 
diminishing in numbers. But this evidence does not militate 
against our conclusion that exposed fisheries of large areas require 
little or no protection. The fishermen who gave us this 
evidence spoke of the ground within three miles of Plymouth 
breakwater, and this ground is only so exposed in certain 
winds. There has been a greater increase of fishing upon it than 
almost in any other place we have visited. The fishermen, 
moreover, complain that it is partially destroyed by the refuse 
from the Vitriol Works at Plymouth which is carried in 
barges out to sea and tipped into the water outside the break- 
water. This evidence, of course, resembles that which we 
received at Cullercoats, and it tallies with it in one respect in a 
very remarkable way. The fishermen at Cullercoats declared 
that the lobsters had not suffered from the pollution so much as 
the crabs, and they professed themselves unable to account for 
the different effects of the refuse on the two fish. The fishermen 
at Plymouth also noticed that the pollution had had a less pre- 
judicial effect on the lobster than on the crab fishery, and they 
accounted for the circumstance by stating that the lobster, being 
quicker than the crab, got out of the way of the pollution. 
Whether this explanation be correct or not, it is at least remark- 
able that, at the two places at which our attention was drawn to 
the consequences of pollution, the effects should have been 
observed on the crabs and not on the lobsters. 

The conclusion which we formed in Cornwall and in the 
neighbourhood of the Start agrees also with the evidence which 
we received in the extreme East of Devonshire at Budleigh Sal- 
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terton, The fishermen’ there have two grounds ‘at their disposal : 

one off some rocks, known ‘as the Exeters, out at sea; the other 
inshore. There is little or no decrease off the Exeters, but there 
is “a greater decrease in the inshore ground.” ’ Bognor, on the 
coast of Sussex, in some respects resembles Budleigh Salterton. 
There are some rocks called the Owers 12 miles’ out’ to’ sea, where 
there is a considerable fishery, and there are no indications of 
any failure on these rocks. But the inshore fishery is in a 


' different condition. Tbe bottom of the sea:is a’°warm plateau of 


Are the crab 
and lobster 
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mud and:sand covered with weed, which is apparently a nursery 
for small crustacea. The smallest lobsters in England are caught 
on ‘this ‘plateau, and very small crabs are also taken in the 


immediate neighbourhood off Selsea.The fishermen ‘ consider’ 


that the lobsters come hére from other places for the purpose 
of reproduction, and they assert that there are no indications 


of any diminution in the number of these crustacea. It is 


universally admitted, however, that the crab fishery at Selsea is 
declining in importance, and that there are not one third so 
many crabs as there used to be. It ought to be added that 


Bognor is more dependent on its prawn “fishery than on either’ 


lobsters or crabs, and that the little lobsters are taken with the 
prawns in the prawn pots. 

We have thus endeavoured to relate some of the salient points i in 
the natural history of the lobster and of the crab; to describe the 
manner in which the crab and lobster fisheries are conducted ; and 
to review the condition of the principal fisheries on the coasts of 
this country. It remains for us,in conclusion, to sum ‘up the 
facts which we have thus related, and to enumerate the rules 
which, in our judgment, should be adopted for the regulation of 
these fisheries. 

In a great many cases it is not very easy to rae vee whether 
the ‘fishery is falling off or not. The increase in price is certainly 
in almost every case greater than the decrease in the supply. The 
take’in many cases is not so large as it used to be; but in 
nearly every place it is more valuable. The increased price, 
and the greater facilities which railways have atiorded for 
bringing the fish to market, have attracted more fishermen 
to the pursuit, and have induced them’ to follow the’ crabs and 
lobsters into much deeper water than formerly. It is no very easy 
matter, therefore, to compare the results of the fishing now with 
those which were experienced 50 or 25 years ago, The take 
now is divided among a greater number of fishermen. The area 
of the fishery has been largely extended. ‘On the whole, 
however, we believe that we are inthe right in concluding that 
in small fisheries, or fisheries in confined ‘areas, there has been in 
every case a marked decrease of fish ; while in large and exposed 
fisheries there has been no decrease whatever. Take, for 
example, the fisheries’ off the Land’s End, the Lizard, and the 
Start. All these fisheries comprise large areas of sea~bottoin, all 
of ‘them are in exposed situations, and the powers of man have 
been hitherto incapable of exhausting them. But there are other 
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fisheries in an exactly opposite position. A description will be 
found, for instance, in the evidence which we received at Wembury, 
relating to a small fishery off the Eddystone Rocks. The fishery is 
contained in a few acres, and, though the situation is exposed, the 
area is so small that the fishermen have been able to exhaust it. 
The same conclusion is true of the fisheries which are situated in 
confined bays, such, for instance, as that’ at Falmouth. The 
fishermen there, exposed to no bad weather, are able to pursue the 
fishery at every season of the year. High prices have induced 
them to increase the efficiency of their gear, and the gradual 
decay of the fishery, which over-fishing has occasioned, has com- 
pelled them to fish harder and harder to earn a livelihood. The 
fishermen in these cases are themselves conscious of the loss which 
they are themselves producing. But without the aid of Parliament 
they are unable to enforce the regulations which in their judgment 
would restore the fishery. : 
As regards the lobster fishery, three suggestions have been Suggestion a 
made to us for its improvement, viz., the institution of a gauge; herr 
the enactment of a close season ; and the prohibition of the sale of 
berried lobsters ; but the suggestion which has found most univer- 
sal favour is the institution of a gauge. In Cornwall and Devon- 
shire,in Yorkshire and Northumberland, the fishermen have almost Gauge for 
without exception suggested that no lobster should be sold under a aie! 
length of about 8 inches. The same recommendation was made 
to us by the great fish merchants who are established at Hamble, 
and by the great salesmen in Billingsgate Market. The lobster, 
it must be stated, isnot measured in the same way in all parts of 
the country. On the north-east coast it is usual to measure it 
from the tip of the beak to the end of the body or “ barrel.” At 
Billingsgate, at Hamble, and on the whole of the coasts of 
Devonshire and Cornwall, the lobster is measured from the tip 
of the beak to the end of the tail. On the north-east coast of 
England it was suggested to us that no lobster should be taken 
under 4 inches in the barrel. In the rest of England the almost 
unanimous recommendation was that no lobster should be taken 
under 8 inches in length. These two recommendations are 
practically very similar. A lobster 4 inches long in the barrel is 
usually rather more than 8 inches in length ; but, as it is always 
undesirable to interfere with local customs, we see no reason 
why both gauges should not. be inserted in any Act of Parlia- 
ment that may be passed. It would then be illegal to sell any 
lobster which did not measure either 8 inches in length or 
4 inches in the barrel. 
If the gauge be adopted, it is in our judgment essential that it 
should apply to all the fish markets. The only practicable means 
of enforcing a gauge is to enforce it in the markets, and the 
gauge must therefore. apply to all lobsters sold in those markets, 
wherever they may be taken. The only practical difficulty in 
enforcing the gauge arises from the large importation of Nor- 
wegian lobsters, and we think it would be unwise to attempt 
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any legislation without considering the effect which it might 
have on this trade. | si 

It is stated in Vice-Consul Crowe’s report on the Norwegian 
fisheries for the year 1874, presented to Parliament in June 1875," 
that “of lobsters there were exported during the year from—._ 


Christiansand . - - - 201,980 
Mandal - - = - 50,000 
Farsund - - ~ - 113,518 

365,518+7 


“ The average price is stated to be 54d. 
“ Comparing the results of the last three years, it will be seen 
« that in 1874 they were double those of the two preceding. 


Obed Line } 
Number of Lobsters. Value. 
1874 - ~ - 365,518 £8,122 
1873 - - - 294,099 4,356 
1872 - - - 207,299 3)L dba, 


Mr. Crowe’s figures are confirmed by the very important 
report from Consul-General Jones, which is published in an 
Appendix,t and for which we are indebted to the courtesy of the 
Foreien Office. “The annual take of lobsters in Norway,” says 
Mr. Jones, ‘‘ may be estimated at about 1,000,000, representing a 
“ value of about 22,500/. They are exported chiefly to the United 
“ Kingdom, and this trade is rapidly increasing in importance, 
“ according to the following returns :— 


Year. Number. Value. 
- 1876 - - - No returns. 

1875 - : - 400,000 £8,889 
1874, -) - - 365,518 8,122 
1873 - - - 294,099 4356 
187202 : - 207,299 3,111” 


It is obvious, however, that Mr. Crowe’s figures entirely refer 
to the trade of three particular ports, Christiansand, Mandal, 
and Farsund. Mr. Jones apparently reproduces, and continues 
to a later date, the same statistics. But the figures which are 
thus given cannot represent the whole export trade of Norway in 
lobsters.§ We had the advantage, at. our sitting in the Fish- 
mongers’ Hall, of examining Mr. Fishér, a fish salesman of 


* Parliamentary Paper, “ Commercial No. 11 (1875), Part IV. [C. - 1238].” 

+ Sic in report (p. 814), but there is apparently a misprint in the return from 
Farsund, which should probably be 113,538, instead of 113,518. 

Joint Appendix, No. I. 

3 The fe of “ Sport in Norway,’ writing to Land and Water, May 25th, 1867, 
gives the following particulars concerning the trade in Norwegian lobsters :—“ In 
*¢ 1855 there were exported 814,187 lobsters ; in 1856, 960,388 ; in 1857, 717,383 ; 
“ in 1858, 558,288 ; in 1859, $81,261; in 1860, 1,333,187; in 1861, 1,480,699 5 in 
“« 1862, 1,217,244. 
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_ Billingsgate, extensively engaged in the Norwegian lobster trade. 
“ The supply,” Mr. Fisher told us, ‘has fallen off during the last 
“* seven years. 10 or 12 years ago he used to have about 
* 600,000 lobsters a year from Norway, from three districts only. 
“ Isnow working six districts (double the amount of coast), and 
_“ the six districts only produced last year from 400,000 to 
- “ 500,000 lobsters.”| The purport of Captain Harnden’s evidence, 
given to us at Hamble, is very similar, and leaves little room 
for doubting that there has been a very serious failing off in lobsters 
in Norway. The matter, in fact, has been before the Norwegian 
Parliament for three years running. “During the late session of 
“ the Storthing,” Mr. Jones writes, “a Royal Proposition was laid 
“ before it,” that it should “be unlawful at any time to possess, 
'* sell, buy, or receive lobsters under 8 inches in length, as well as 
“ lobsters in spawn. The rejection of this amendent was, how- 
“ ever, recommended by the Committee appointed to report upon 
“ it, on the ground that those best acquainted with the subject 
_ “ failed to recognise its necessity, and, further, that the enforce- 
* ment of the provisions of the proposed amendment would be 
“ attended with much difficulty; that from the statistical facts 
“ before the committee there was no evidence of a diminution in 
_ © the supply of lobsters of late, and that consequently the circum- 
“ stances did not warrant the adoption of the extraordinary 
“ regulations proposed, which would be justifiable only when 
“ there was a prospect that without such restrictions the fishery 
“ in question would materially suffer.” 

The rejection of this regulation has virtually left the Norwegian 
law in the position in which it has remained since 1848. By the 
law of 1848 a close season for lobsters is instituted, commencing 
_ on the 15th July and ending at the close of September. The 
close season may be varied by the King’s authority, but the whole 
month of August must always be closed. It is, of course, no 
portion of our duty in this report to pronounce an opinion on the 
policy of this law, or on the recent rejection of the proposal for 
its amendment ; but the English are so dependent on Norwegian 
lobsters that it would be folly for us to recommend the institution 
of any regulations which would be either inconsistent with the 
Norwegian laws, or have the effect of destroying the Norwegian 
trade. Weconcluded, therefore, that we could not do better 
than state the conditions under-which the Norwegian fishing for 
lobsters has hitherto been conducted. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that an 8-inch 
gauge has already been proposed in Norway. Of the two 
merchants engaged in the Norway trade, whom we had the 
advantage of examining, Mr. Fisher, of Billingsgate, was of 
Opinion that an §8-inch gauge would, interfere with the 
Norwegian fishery, but that a 73-inch gauge would be de- 
sirable. Capt. Harnden, of Hamble, on the contrary, con~ 
cluded that an 8-inch gauge would ultimately be beneficial to it. 
_ With Capt. Harnden’s evidence before us, we think that Parlia- 
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ment may fairly enact that, with one exception, no lobster shall 
in future be sold in this country under 8 inches in length. 

Bognor The exception which, we fear, must be made to this rule, 

ma applies to Bognor. Lobsters of a very small size are taken 
in large numbers off Bognor, and the application of an 8-inch 
gauge to Bognor would destroy the fishery for lobsters at that 
place. The fishermen at Bognor desire the institution of a 
64-inch gauge ; we have, ourselves, little doubt that a 7-meh 
gauge would be large enough for the Bognor fishery. If, how- 
ever, the Bognor fishermen are allowed to take 7-inch lobsters, 
their sale should be confined within the limits of the county of 
Sussex. In that case it should be illegal to sell, in Sussex, amy ~ 

~ lobsters of less than 7 inches in length. Outside the county of 

Sussex it should be illegal to sell any lobster less than either 
8 inches long or 4 inches in the barrel. 

Close season Two other recommendations have in some places been made to ~ 

for lobsters. —_yg for the improvement of the lobster fishery. It has been sug- — 
gested to us that a close season should be instituted, and it has — 
also been suggested that the sale of berried lobsters should be — 
prohibited. A universal close season is impracticable, because ~ 
the season which would suit one part of the coast would be ~ 
quite inapplicable to other: parts. In a great many places the ~ 
storms of winter afford by themselves a sufficient close season. 
On the coast of Cornwall, again, the pilchard fishery practically 
entails a close season. The drift nets of the pilchard fishermen 
become entangled with the gear of the crabbers, and the latter 
have to remove their pots to save their property. On the east 
coast of England, again, the herring season affords a natural — 
close time. The crabbers leave their pots to follow the herrings, — 
which afford a more profitable industry. A close season is, then, 
for all intents and purposes, already established in some places. 
In others, no close season is necessary, on account of the extent 
and situation of the fishery. No universal close season need — 
therefore be imposed by Act of Parliament. But we are inclined 
to think that the Secretary of State should have power to insti- — 
tute local close seasons in certain districts ; this power, however, 
should only be exercised after careful inquiry and with very — 
great caution. 

Berried We are also unable to endorse the other recommendation 

leben which has been made to us, viz., that the sale of berried lobsters — 
should be prohibited. In the first place, if it were illegal to — 
take berried lobsters, it would not pay the fishermen in many ~ 
cases to pursue the lobster fishery. In the next place, the lobster 
when berried is in the very best possible condition for food, and 
it would be as illogical, therefore, to prohibit its capture as to 
prohibit the taking of full herrings. In the third place, if its 
capture were illegal, Mr. Scovell’s evidence at Hamble shows that 
the fishermen would probably remove the berries. The berries 
would no longer be seen in the market, but berried lobsters 
‘would be killed as much as ever. Berried lobsters are, it must 
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be remembered, especially valuable. The berries are in great 
demand for sauce and for garnish for fish and salad. We do not 
for one moment think that the views of professed cooks ought to 
influence legislation, or that our recommendations ought to be 
affected by the supposed requirements of the dinner table ; but it 
seems imvracticable to mage anv legislation on the subject, first, 
because it is not desirable to deprive the public ot alarge amount 
of valuable food, and the fisherman of a considerable portion of 
his profits; and, second, because the prohibition of the sale of 
berried lobsters would lead to the removal of the berries. We 
recommend, therefore, the institution of a gauge as the only 
remedy universally applicable for the improvement of cur lobster 
fisheries. 

We are also of opinion that a gauge should be adopted for 
crabs. But, on this point, we are met with a preliminary 
difficulty. In the west of England the crabs are all large, and 
a 5-inch gauge, or in some cases a 6-inch gauge, is required.* On 
the east coast, on the contrary, the crabs are very small, and a 
gauge of 4 inches, 44, or 44 inches is recommended to us. The 
east coast fishermen conceive that the whole of England should 
be open to the sale of these small crabs. But this recommenda- 
tion we are unable to adopt. In our judgment the proper 
solution of the difficulty is to enact that in the six eastern 
counties, Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, Lincoln, Norfolk, 
and Suffolk, no crab should be sold less than four and a quarter 
inches across the back, and that in the whole of the rest of the 
country no crab should be sold under five inches. The only 
danger from the institution of two gauges lies in the circumstance 
that the small crabs might be sent from Devonshire and sold in 
Yorkshire. But there is in reality no very great fear of this result ; 
the small crabs do not pay to carry long distances, and it will not 
pay therefore, as a general rule, to send them from the south to 
the east coast of England. The only place outside the eastern 
counties where the five-inch gauge will, so far as we know, be 


objected to is Selsea, and it is of course possible to get over the 


difficulty by sanctioning the sale of small crabs as well as small 
lobsters within the county of Sussex. There is a good deal to be 
said, from the Selsea point of view, for this arrangement. We 
are unable to endorse it ourselves, because we believe the Selsea 
crabs to be the young of a large crab, and not a small kind of 


‘erab like those on the east coast of England. The crab fishery 


at Selsea is moreover admittedly declining, and it requires there- 


fore strong measures to ensure its recovery. We therefore recom- 


mend that the 5-inch gauge shall apply to Selsea. 


There are two other methods by which the crab fishery may Bervied crabs. 


be improved. Though the berried lobster is the most valuable of 


* The gaugeof course applies from side to side of the crab, and not from head to tail. 
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lobsters, a berried crab is almost valueless. While it would 
be impolitic to enact that no berried lobster should be sold, 
there would be no difficulty in enacting that berried crabs should 
not be sold. It is also most advisable that the sale of “ soft” crabs 
should be prohibited. These fish are watery, have little or no 
meat in them, and are almost valueless as food. They ought 
to be returned to the sea to be permitted to recover and grow 
into marketable crabs. 

It will be observed, in the foregoing recommendations, that 
we have uniformly proposed to prohibit the sale, not the capture, 
of certain kinds of crabs and lobsters. We have done so for two 
reasons. In the first place “soft” crabs and undersized crabs 
are occasionally used by fishermen .as bait for fish, and we are 
satisfied that the last thing which legislation should ‘do is to inter- 


~ fere with the bait which fishermen may deem it requisite to employ. 


Bait is of more importance to the fisherman than anything else. 
A fisherman told us at Penzance that he would cut up a turbot 
worth a sovereign rather than be without bait; and it is much 
better that crabs should be broken up for bait than that hundreds 
of men should be without employment for want of bait. When 
bait is scarce it is absolutely necessary to break up the small 
crabs as bait for wrasse, the wrasse being used, in their turn, as 
bait for crabs and lobsters. 

We believe, moreover, that the only practical way of carrying 
out any law is to enforce it in the markets, It would require an 
army of bailiffs to enforce it on the coast. But the sale of small 
crabs, soft crabs, and berried crabs can easily be prevented, 
because it is the interest of the trade not to sell them. The 
small crabs do not pay the tradesman ; the soft crabs and berried 
crabs injure his business by giving it a bad name. We conceive, 

.therefore, that there is no very serious difficulty in carrying out 
the law in the markets, though there is no possibility of enforcing 
it on the coasts. So far as London is concerned, the Second 
Warden of the Fishmongers’ Company expressed to us the 
willingness of the Company to direct their officers to enforce the 
gauge in the Billingsgate Market.* We recommend, therefore, that 
these officers should receive express authority from Par liament 


for the purpose. We have very little doubt that the civic 


authorities in the other large markets will assist in the same 
way. The law, therefore, should, for the above reasons, bea 
law of sale and not a law of capture. 

In expressing this conclusion, we have not overlooked the eley 
important evidence which we received towards the close of our 
inquiry at Birmingham. Birmingham is the great fish market 
of central England. Fish of all kinds are sent to Birmingham 
from every part of the United Kingdom, and are distributed 
-from Birmingham, not merely in the Black Country and its 
immediate neighbourhood, but in Hereford, Aberystwith, and 


* Appendix to Report, Evidence, page 30. 
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other far distant places. The salesmen at Birmingham are 
unanimously in favour of a law for the protection of undersized 
crabs and lobsters, and for the prevention of the sale of soft 
erabs and berried: crabs; though they are also unanimously 
of opinion that such a law ought to be enforced, not in the 
markets, but on the coasts. Inspectors, in their judgment, ought to 
be appointed by the Government, who would receive information 
that undersized fish were being sent from some particular fishing 
station, who could then go down and inspect the fishermen’s 
barrels, and prosecute the fishermen in whose barrels any illegal 
fish were found. But the conclusive answer to this recommenda- 
tion appears to be, that, if Inspectors were stationed round the 
coast, their cost would be great. The game, in short, would not 
be worth the candle. If, on the other hand, one or two Inspec- 
tors were appointed to supervise the whole country, they would 
be powerless. The law might possibly be enforced on the spot 
where they happened to be; it would be openly disregarded in 
all other places. 

We think, therefore, that, if the law which we have recom- 
mended is to be enforced at all, it must be enforced in the mar- 
kets ; and we do not think that the evidence of the Birmingham 
salesmen ought to affect the conclusion. The Birmingham sales- 
men assert that they receive a barrel of crabs to sell on commis- 
sion from some part of the coast; that they sell it without 
opening it or “breaking bulk ;” that the retail dealer buys it 
without examining it; that neither the salesman nor the retail 
dealer can possibly tell whether any undersized crabs or lobsters 
are in it or not ; and that it would be impracticable for either the 
salesmen or fishmongers to examine the contents of each barrel 
which they sell or buy. But we do not think that much difficulty 
would arise from the circumstance. We asked a retail fishmonger, 
in Birmingham, what he would do if, on buying such a barrel of 
crabs, he found certain undersized crabs or lobsters among them, 
and his reply seems to us to settle the question. He told us 
that he would then return the fish to the salesman. In exactly 
the same way the salesman would return the fish to the fisher- 
man ; and the fishermen, therefore, would find that they received 


~no money for the fish which they thus illegally consigned, and 
consequently would cease to consign them. 


We are, however, far from saying that the law should in no 
case be enforced against tie fishermen on the coasts; on the 


‘contrary, every fisherman who transmits undersized fish to a 


salesman offers them for sale, and ought to be liable to prosecu- 
tion for his offence. We have no doubt that, in many cases, it 
‘will be possible to prosecute him. But we mainly rely, for carry- 
ing out the law, on the prohibition of the sale ; and we believe 
that no other means can be suggested for enforcing it so efficiently 
and economically. Le 4 

The only exception to this rule should be in those cases where 
the Secretary of State may be advised, after an inquiry, to insti- 
tute a local close season. A local law, so instituted; must neces- 
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sarily be carried out locally. But, though it may be difficult to en- 
force on the coast a law of gauge, there is no difficulty in enforcing 
on the coast a law of close season. It would require an officer 
in every boat to see that no crab under a certain size was taken ; 
but it would not require an officer in every village to see that 
no creels were being used. The coastguard could easily enforce 
a local close season ; and, should local close seasons be in any case 
hereafter instituted, the coasteuard might be instructed to 
enforce them. 

There are two other matters to which we:must shortly refer :— 

1st. The fishermen at Hall Sands keep four or five Newfoundland 
dogs for the purpose of carrying lines from the shore to the boats 
in rough weather. The surf is so heavy in certain winds, that 
the only possible way of landing is for the boat to be drawn 
through the surf by the friends of the fishermen on shore, by means 
of the lines which the dogs take out to them. The fishermen 
think it a very great hardship that these dogs should be taxed. 
We promised to draw the attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to this matter, and we have accordingly noticed it here. 

2nd, On almost every part of the coast we heard complaints 
from crab fishermen against the trawlers. The crabbers assert that 
the trawlers injure them in two ways: Ist, by destroying a 
great many berried crabs and, soft crabs; 2nd, by sweeping 
away their tackle. The first complaint we hope we have suffi- 
ciently met by our previous recommendations that no berried 
crabs and no soft crabs should besold. The second we do not feel 
ourselves authorised to enter into in any detail. We think it, 
however, our duty to say that the complaints against the inshore 
trawlers, for injuring both the crab and lobster and other 
fisheries, are so loud and so universal that, in our judgment, 
it is most desirable that they should be investigated. If they are 
just, they ought to be redressed ; if they are unjust, the trawlers 
ought to have the opportunity of explaining their injustice. 

The recommendations which we have made in the preceding 


pages in many cases supplement the law which was passed for the ° 


control of the Norfolk crab and lobster fisheries in the Session of 
1876.* In other respects they are inconsistent with that law. 
The Norfolk Act instituted a 7-inch gauge for lobsters. We have 
recommended an 8-inch gauge. We thought it our duty, there- 
fore, to go down to Norfolk and confer with the fishermen on the 
subject. We held a meeting, for the purpose, at Cromer, which 


* The following is a short analysis of the Norfolk Crab and Lobster Fisheries 
Act :— 


I, It is illegal to take or have in possession or offer for sale, under a penalty of 5s. 
for each offence,— 
1. Lobsters from 25th June to 25th July inclusive. 
2. Lobsters under 7 inches in length, excluding the horns, 
3. Lobsters carrying spawn or ova at any time. 
4 .Crabs under 4} inches across the back. 
5. Crabs carrying spawn or ova at any time. 
IL. The Act applies only to the sea coast of Norfolk, from Salthouse to Mundesley 
and for a distance of 8 miles from the shore. 
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was largely and influentially attended, and at which it was 
unanimously resolved to substitute the 8-inch for the 7-inch gauge 
for lobsters. The Norfolk Act must, therefore, under any cir- 
cumstances, be amended in this respect. It is, however, evidently 
desirable that the whole country should be placed under one law; 
and we therefore recommend that the Norfolk Act should be 
repealed, and that any of its provisions (such as the institution 
of a local close season for lobsters) which it may be desirable to 
retain, should be re-enacted in the new Act. 

It is satisfactory to us to be able to state that the local Norfolk 
Act of last Session has given considerable satisfaction both to the 
fishermen and generally in the neighbourhood. The gauge of 

+ inches for crabs appears to be well adapted to the coast-of 
Norfolk, and the fishermen wish no alteration to be made in it, 


The purport of the whole is as follows :— Recapitulation. 


I. It should be illegal to buy, sell, or offer or expose for sale, 
or have in possession for sale— 


1. Lobsters under, either, 8 inches in length or under 4 inches 
in the barrel, except in the county of Sussex. 

2. Lobsters under 7 inches in length, in the county of Sussex. 

3. Crabs under 5 inches across the back, except in the 
counties of Northumberland, Durham, York, Lincoln, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk. 

4, Crabs under 43 inches across the back in those six 
counties. 

5. Crabs with berries under the apron. 

6. Soft crabs. 


II. The officers of the Fishmongers’ Company should be ex- 
pressly empowered to carry out the legislation in Billingsgate. 


III. The Secretary of State should have power to institute, after 
inquiry, local close seasons for crabs and lobsters in any counties 
or parts of counties. 


All of which we submit for the consideration and approval of 
the Secretary of State. 


We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 


FRANK BUCKLAND. 
S. WALPOLE. 


The Right Hon. the Secretary of Siate, 
Home Office. 
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REPORT 


ON THE 


CRAB AND LOBSTER FISHERIES 


OF 


SCOTLAND. 


Sir, * Ist March, 1877. ° 

In obedience to your instructions of the 13th September pxtent of 
1876, desiring us to hold an inquiry into the state of the crab inquiry. 
and lobster fisheries of Scotland, we have the honour to inform 
you that we visited the following places during the months of 
October and November last, and examined upwards of 150 wit- 
nesses, consisting principally of fish salesmen and practical fisher- 
men, with the view of ascertaining the condition and requirements 
of the said fisheries :—On the east coast, Edinburgh, Newhaven, 
North Berwick, Dunbar, Cockburnspath, Coldingham Shore, 
Montrose, Stonehaven, Muchalls, Cove, Aberdeen, Peterhead, St. 
Combs, Inverallochy, Fraserburgh, Banff, Burghead, Inverness, 
Wick, Ackergill, and Thrumster ; on the north coast and in the 
Orkney islands, Huna, Thurso, Kirkwall, and Stromness ; and 
on the west coast and in the Hebrides, Stornoway, Tarbert in 
Harris, Portree, Tobermory, Salen, Oban, and Glasgow. 

The crab fisheries of Scotland are almost entirely confined to Position of the 
the east coast, and to the north coast from Duncansby Head to Sco 
Loch Erribol. The most productive lobster fisheries are to be fchoremel 
found in the Orkney Islands, in the inner and outer Hebrides, 
and in the sea lochs of the western coast.* A good many 
crabs, indeed, are caught in the lobster creels on the west coast ; 
but they are not appreciated and scarcely used for local con- 
sumption; while they are so far from a market where they would 
meet with a ready sale that they do not stand the journey, 
and it does not therefore pay to send them.t. On the east coast, 


* The Scotch lobster fisheries produce altogether about 300,000 lobsters annually, 
most of which are forwarded to the English markets. 

+ It is possible that increased facilities of transit may yet develop the crab fisheries 
of the west coast and islands of Scotland. 
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on the other hand, crabs are a favourite article of food among all 
classes, and are largely exported to London and other markets to 
which there is ready and rapid access. 

There was a general agreement among the witnesses examined 
that both the crab and lobster fisheries have considerably fallen 
off, and that neither in numbers nor in size are the fish equal to 
what they were 40, 30, 20, or even 10 years ago. 

First, as to the crab fisheries :—Mr. John Anderson, one of the 
principal fishmongers in Edinbargh, who has been 44 years in 
business, says :—‘“ Crabs have decreased very much. The decrease 
“ began fully 10 years ago, and is both in size and numbers. 
“ They have decreased more than half.” Mr. Joseph Johnson, of 
Montrose, the head of the greatest firm of fish merchants in 
Scotland, who has been acquainted with the crab and lobster 
fisheries from Cape Wrath to Montrose for more than 50 years, 
considers that “the crabs have diminished 50 per cent. in number.” 
James Walker, fisherman, Gourdon:—* The crabs are getting 
“very scarce. They are less than one half of what they were 
“ 36 yearsago. During the last 20 years they have been falling off 
“ gradually.” George Buchan, fisherman, Buchanhaven, “thinks 
“ they ” (the crabs) “are falling off. .. . They have diminished 
“ about one half.” Mr. Stevens, fish curer, Bodham, “used to 
“go about as a boy with his father 25 years ago. Caught many 
“ erabs then. Caught 72 crabs, full-grown, in one creel. There 
“ were plenty of crabs at that time. They are much scarcer 
“ now. Nobody at Bodham now fishes for crabs; it does not 
“ pay.” James Brodie, of Cratown, “ has been fishing for crabs for 
“ 30 years. There were 9 boats at Cratown 30 years ago; there 
“ are 8 now. Thirty years ago boats used to carry 5 to 10 creels 
“ for each man; now they have 40 to 50 betwixt two men. 
“ They caught a good deal more with 10 to 12 creels than they 


-« qo. now with more than double that number.” William 


Ritchie, fisherman, Whitehills, thinks “there are fewer crabs than 
“ when he began fishing.” Mr. Adam Macdonald, Inverness, 
“ used to deal largely in crabs. Since 1842 he has been pur+ 
“ chasing them for the purpose of sale. They are not nearly so 
“ plentiful now as they were in 1842.” William Thomson, 
Thurso, “ has been a crab and lobster fisherman for about 35 years. 
« There “are a good many crabs all about the coast, from Loch 
“ Erribol to Duncansby Head; but not a fourth of the number 
“ are now taken that were got 35 years ago. There has been 
“ a decrease also in size.” Robert Miller, fisherman, North 
Berwick, “has fished for 20 years. . . When he first began 
“ he used to get a creel full of crabs; now he only gets 9 
“ to 12 crabs in a creel, Has seen as many as 35 crabs in a 
“ ereel.” Alexander Combie, Dunbar, “has fished for crabs for 
“ the last 50 years. When he was a boy there were three for 
“ every one now, and they were also larger. They have gradu- 
“ ally degenerated.” 
Next, as to the lobster fisheries :—Mr. Anderson, Edinburgh, 
says :—“ They” (the lobsters) “have diminished both in size 


ii 


“ and number. The decrease began 20 to 25 years ago. They 
“ have decreased one half in the last 20 years.” James 


Muirhead, Edinburgh :—“ Lobsters have decreased a title deal 
“ in size, not.so much in numbers.” Mr. John Jamieson, Edin- 
burgh :—“The lobsters have diminished both in size and quan- 
“ tity.” Mr, Joseph Johnson, fish’ merchant, Montrose, also speaks 
to a falling off in lobsters. Walter Noble, fisherman, Fraser- 
burgh :—“ Lobsters have fallen off very much. . . Twenty to 
“ thirty years ago they used to catch 100, 70, or 80 in the 
“ 24 hours. They now get a dozen to half a score in the 24 
“ hours.” William Dunbar, Brawl Castle, Thurso :—“ Lochs 


'“ Laxford and Erribol and the Kyles of Tongue are almost fished 


“ out. They would not now yield anything like half of what 
“ they used to yield.” William Thomson, fisherman, Thurso :— 
Lobsters are getting scarce. Four times as many were taken 
35 years ago as are taken now, yet there are now four times 
“as many boats fishing. Thirty-five years ago 24d. and 3d. 
“was the price of a marketable lobster; now Ils. 6d. is 
“ paid.” David Gunn, fish merchant, Wick :— “From about 
“1860 there has been a decrease in the supply” of lobsters. 
Alexander Mitchell, chief constable, Caithness-shire :—“ There 
“ is no doubt that the supply of lobsters has been falling off.” 
Robert Brough, fish merchant, Kirkwall, “ thinks that lobsters are 
“ scarcer. . . . Two men 20 or 30 years ago would take 1,200 to 
“ 1,400 lobsters in a fishing season. Now they would not get 
“ above 200 lobsters.” Donald Macdonald, steamboat agent, 
Portree, 12 years supercargo in the steamer “Clydesdale” :—« The 
“ lobsters now have fallen off so much in: size that twice the 
“ number are put in a box that there used to be.” John Robertson, 
fish merchant, Portree:—“ The lobsters are not so plentiful as 
“ they were in 1862, but there is more difference in the size than 
“ in thenumber. The lobsters are measured by the barrel gauge, 
“ and ‘lobsters below 44. inches, or wanting a claw, count two 


_“ for one. There are a larger proportion of lobsters under gauge 


“ than there used to be. About 20 per cent. of the lobsters 
“ were under gauge in 1862, and about 50 per cent. are so now.” 
Kenneth Smith, fish merchant, Stornoway ;—“ There are more 
“ boats fishing than there were, and each boat has more creels. 
“ The boats ought therefore to get more than they used to do; 


_ © and as they do not, lobsters cannot be so plentiful as they were.” 


Norman McLeod, junior, general dealer and fisherman, Tarbert, 
Harris:—“ Mr. Maclachlan, of Glasgow, was the first man who 
« started the fishing for lobsters in Kast Loch Tarbert. He sent a 
“ smack down about 22 yearsago. The men fished for him in the 
“ winter season and spring. “The fishery was very successful. 
“ There were not so many boats—not a fourth part somany—as 
“ there are now. They fished with creels. The few boats started 
“ at that time caughtas many lobsters as the 44 boats catch now. 
“ Thinks, therefore, indeed is sure, that the lobsters are falling off 
“ in numbers in East LochTarbert. The lobsters are also falling 
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“ off in size. They have not time to come.to maturity. Thinks 
“ the fishing gets worse every year. The proof of this is that 
“ the fishermen have to leave the Harris coast for the Lews, 
“ Skye, and North and South Uist.”- William Macqueed, agent 
at Tarbert for Mr. Maclachlan :—“ One dozen lobsters 20 years 
“ ago would weigh as heavy as two or three dozen now.” Roderick 
McKay, ‘a lobster fisherman of Tarbert of 40 years’ experience : 
—‘“There are not so many lobsters in any place as there were 
“ 40 years ago... . . The lobsters are also smaller.” Mr. 


- Maclean, general merchant, Toberniory :—“ The lobsters have de- 


“ creased in average size. The two-for-one lobsters form nearly 
“ half the whole take now.” David Campbell, fish merchant, 
Salen, “has been acquainted with the-lobster fisheries of -Mull 
“ and the immediately adjacent lochs and islands for more than 


250 years, since 1844. Lobsters have diminished both in number 


“ and size since he began business.” William Sproat, Procurator 
“ Fiscal, Tobermory, “ has been 30 years resident in Tobermory, 
“ during which time he has paid considerable attention to the 
“ lobster fisheries around Mull and the neighbouring islands, 
« Lobsters are not nearly as plentiful as formerly, and on an 
“ average not above half the size. Places that were productive 


fishing grounds when he first came to Mull are now almost 


exhausted.” Captain Swinburne, R.N., “is proprietor of 

Eilean Shona and of the island of Muck, in the. county of 
“ Inverness. Has paid much attention to the subject of the 
lobster fisheries and ‘prosecuted them for three years (from 
1856 to 1859) in the neighbourhood of Eilean Shona and 
« Ardnamurchan. Thinks that lobsters have fallen off both 
“ in number and size.” Mr. Hugh Maclachlan, fish merchant, 
Glasgow, one of the chief fish salesmen in Scotland, who has 
been 30 years engaged in the lobster trade, says :—“ Lobsters 
“ have decreased greatly in size as well as in number, If there 
“were as many lobsters in the sea as there used to be, the 
*¢ increased number ‘of boats and creels should catch four times 
“ as many as they do.” 

It is then clear that a very large majority of the witnesses, 
with special means of arriving at a just conclusion on the 
subject, are satisfied that the crab and lobster fisheries of 
Scotland are in a state of gradual decay. In a few cases, 
indeed, we have heard a different story. At Muchalls, for 
instance, a fishing village on the coast of Aberdeenshire, the 
fishermen considered that crabs were not scarce. We were told 
by Donald Mowat, a fisherman with 35 years’ experience, that 
“ There are plenty of crabs in the neighbourhood” of Duncansby 
Head, in the extreme north of Scotland. “There is no differ- 
“ ence in their size or number as compared with former years.” 
Alexander Greg, manager at Arbroath for Joseph Johnson and 
Sons, thought that “ ‘crabs and lobsters are just as plentiful 
“as they were seven years ago; lobsters, if anything, more 

“ plentiful.” George Wood, a fisherman of Johns Haven assured 
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us that “there has been no falling off” since 1827. George 
Bruce, a fisherman at Peterhead, thought that “crabs have not 
“ diminished either in size or number.” Peter Sinclair, a fisher- 
man of Stromness, believes that the ground on which he fishes 
produces as many lobsters as it did 30 years ago. Murdo 
Morrison, of Bernera, similarly “believes that there are as many 
“lobsters caught now” on the Atlantic coast of the Hebrides 
“« as there were 30 years ago.” Kenneth Smith, a fish merchant 
in Stornoway, ‘obtains as many lobsters as formerly.” James 
McSween, a fisherman of Stornoway, “has fished for lobsters for 
“15 years; gets as many now as he got 15 years ago.” There 
is, therefore, a minority among the witnesses who disbelieve 
in the alleged decay of the fisheries. We are ourselves of 
opinion that the crab fisheries on the east coast of Scotland 
are almost universally deteriorating. We are also of opinion 
that the lobster fisheries, as a whole, are falling off both in 
the size and number of fish caught. But a distinction must 
be drawn between the lobster fisheries in sheltered places and 
the lobster fisheries farther from the shore or exposed to the 
Atlantic. We have no doubt whatever that the patches of 
lobster ground, which are sheltered or partly sheltered by the 
adjacent coast, and where almost continuous fishing is* pos- 
sible, are being rapidly fished out; but there are large tracts 
of almost illimitable extent on the Atlantic shores of the Orkneys 
and the Hebrides where the evidence of deterioration is much 
less distinct. The fishermen in these places, prevented by storms 
from continuous fishing, are compelled to observe a storm-imposed 
close season. Nature, in fact, makes a close time ‘of her own.* 


In those places where it was acknowledged that the fishery Decrease due 
was falling off the decline was almost unanimously attributed t overfishing. 


to one of the three following causes, viz., over fishing, catching 


‘immature fish, and fishing at inappropriate periods of the yeavr. 


For instance, Mr. Joseph Johnson, of Montrose, attributes the 
falling off to over fishing and the want of a close season. Mr. 
William Ritchie, of Whitehills, compares catching crabs in June, 
July, and August to cutting green corn. William Thomson, of 
Thurso, states that lobsters are fished all the year round, and 
thinks that over-fishing is the cause of the diminution, Mr. 
John Jamieson, of Edinburgh, attributes the decrease in lobsters 
to over-fishing and fishing all the year round. Walter Noble, 
fisherman, Fraserburgh, thinks that lobsters are too much fished 
in summer and winter. David Gunn, fishmerchant, Wick, attri- 
butes the decrease to over-fishing. Alexander Mitchell, chief 
constable of Caithness, Robert Brough, fish merchant, Kirkwall, 
John Robertson, fish merchant, Portree, and Mr. Maclachlan, of 
Glasgow, are all of the same opinion. 


* It is, perhaps, worth observing that, when the herring season commences, the 
more active men leave the crabs and lobsters, and go to the herring fishing. 
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Over-fishing has, indeed, been stimulated during the last few 
years by the invention of a much more efficacious mode of 
catching crabs and lobsters. 30 years ago, the fishermen in many 
places were accustomed to fish with “rings” alone. They now 
almost universally use “reels.” The ring was an iron ring with 
a small net attached to it in the shape of a purse. The ring 
was baited and let down to the bottom of the sea. The fisherman 
constantly examined the ring to see if there were any fish on 
it, and the pressure of the water on the ring, while it was being 
drawn up for examination, prevented any lobsters or crabs which 
happened to have been \attracted by the bait, from escaping. 
The ring, therefore, required the constant attention of the fisher- 
men, and a boat could not use more rings than the fishermen 
connected with it could constantly examine. A creel, on the 
contrary, is a pot made of wickerwork or of a wicker frame 
covered with netting. The crabs and lobsters enter it through 
a hole or pipe 43 to 5 inches in diameter and are found in 
it when the pots are examined. The creel, therefore, is a fixed 
engine, unattended by the fishermen and only periodically 
examined, usually towards dawn, by its owner. The substitu- 
tion, therefore, of creels for rings enabled each fisherman to work 
more traps than he could before, with very much less labour 
to himself, and also to work them in much deeper water. 
It replaced a comparatively inefficient engine with a much more 
efficient one. 

The increase of fishing, which we have thus noticed, and 
which has led to the introduction of more efficient means of 
capture, has been of course stimulated by the increased facilities 
of transit, which railways and steamboats have of late years 
afforded. 

We have thus summarised the evidence which we have re- 
ceived relative to the increase or decrease of the crab and 
lobster fisheries of Scotland; and we have stated the causes to 
which the witnesses were agreed in attributing the decrease. 
The remedies which they suggested were the institution of a 
close season and the fixing of a gauge. 

In the case of crabs, nearly 30 witnesses‘advocate the combina- 
tion of a close season and a gauge, whilst only seven are opposed 
to a close time, and only four to a gauge. 45 witnesses are in 
favour of the union of a close time and gauge for lobsters, and 
only five object to a close time.* 

A close time alone would prevent the capture of the fish when 
they are out of condition, but it would do nothing to prevent the 


* The reason that so many more witnesses are found supporting the combination of 
a close time and a gauge in the case of lobsters than in the case of crabs is, that, all 
around the coasts and among the islands, evidence was given about lobsters, whereas 
the lobster fishermen in the western islands only take crabs by accident; there is 
no market for them and scarcely any local consumption, except at Oban during the 
tourist season; so that many of these witnesses declined to give evidence respecting 
the crab fisheries because they had no special interest in or knowledge of them. 
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taking of too small crabs and lobsters during the fishing season. 
A gauge alone would put a stop to the taking of immature and 
undersized fish, but it would be no test of the condition of the 
fish caught. 

But when we consult the evidence with the view of ascertaining 
over what period of the year the close time shall extend, and what 
shall be the size of the gauge, we find a great diversity of 
opinion. Taking crabs in the first place, we find nine different 
gauges suggested, varying from 6 to 3 inches measured across 
the longer diameter of the shell,* while no fewer than 27 different 
periods of close time are proposed. The most popular gauge is the 
5-inch which has 20 supporters ; and next to it are the 44-inch 
which has 10, and the 54-inch which has five. The close time during 
June, July, and August has eight advocates ; that during Novem- 
ber, December, and January, has five; and that from 1st August to 
Ist Aprilhas four. At least as great a diversity of opinion exists 
as to the most appropriate close time, and the most suitable 
gauge, for lobsters. But with respect to the gauge, there are two 
sizes which have far. more supporters than any of the others— 
in the first place, the 8-inch gauge, which has 30 supporters, 
and in the second place the 9-inch gauge, which has 25. As 
many as 23 different periods of close time for lobsters were 
brought under our notice in the course of our inquiry, some wit- 
nesses suggesting only one month, while others wished the period 
prolonged to seven months. But among all the different periods 
suggested, one had decidedly a strong majority of witnesses in 
its favour—the period, namely, from Ist June to 1st September, 
which had 12 supporters; whilst the next most popular period, — 
from lst May to 1st September, had only six. It will be ob- 
served, that both these periods of close time include the summer 
months and the first month of autumn. But some witnesses 
objected to both these periods on the ground that the fishing 
in the stormy seas around the Orkney Islands, and in the still 
more valuable and as yet imperfectly developed lobster fisheries 
on the Atlantic shores of the Lews, Harris, and the long 
stretch of islands extending from the Sound of Harris to Barra 
Head, can only be successfully prosecuted in the summer months, 
and that, if these months were closed the fisheries would be prac- 
tically stopped altogether. It is, perhaps, a sufficient answer to 
this objection that an overwhelming majority of the witnesses 
who speak of the lobster fisheries in these stormy seas are in 
favour of a close time during the summer months. For example, 
five out of the seven witnesses examined at Wick, who gave 
evidence with’ regard to the lobster fisheries about the exposed 
coast near Wick, and in the rapid and tempestuous Pentland 
Firth, supported sucha close time. Donald Thomson, a fisherman 
of 35 years’ experience of the fisheries between the Ord of Caithness 
and Cape Wrath, is in favour of a close time from 15th June to 


* The gauges suggested are as follows: —6-ins., 5}-ins., 5-ins., 43-ins., 4} ins., 42-ins., 
4-ins., 33-ins., and 3ins. 
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1st March ; John Bain, another fisherman, supports a close season 
from 15th June to 31st January ; Finlay McLean, a third fisher- 
man of 40 years’ experience on both sides of the Moray Firth, 
and at the Land’s End, proposes to close June, July, August, and 
September ; David Gunn, fish merchant, Wick, would shut June, 
July, and August; and John Mackie, editor of the “Northern 
Ensign,” is in favour of the same close time as Donald Thomson, 
—from 15th June to Ist March. 

We found a similar preponderance of evidence in favour of a 
close time during the summer and autumn months at Kirk- 
wall and Stromnesgs, the chief towns of the Orkney Isles. At 
Kirkwall, five witnesses were examined, four of whom support 
a summer and autumn close time, and the fifth advocates 
a close time, without saying what it should be. Robert 
‘Brough, fish merchant, Kirkwall, would close July, August, 
September, and October; Donald Neil, fisherman, Kirkwall, 
“ thinks the close season should commence on Ist July, and 
“ should last two or three months”; Joseph Murrell, fish- 
curer and fish salesman, Stromness, would have the close season 
commence on 16th July and close on 1st December; Robert 
Hercus, fisherman, Kirkwall, “thinks July, August, September, 
“and October, would be a sufficient close season”; and John 
Hercus would have the close season “ commence in July, and end 
“in October.” At Stromness, Samuel Flett, fisherman, is in 
favour of a close time from 1st August to Ist January ; and 
Peter Sinclair and William Stanger, both fishermen, and the 
only other witnesses examined, would have a close season during 
June, July, August, and September. 

Even in Stornoway, the capital of the Lews, the largest and 
most populous of the Hebrides, whose western coasts are exposed 
to the full fury of the Atlantic gales, the great majority of the 
witnesses are of the same opinion. Murdo Morrison, Island of 
Bernera, “is in favour of a close season in June and July.” 
George Macaulay, Island of Bernera, says: “The fishing season 
“ now commences on the Ist August, and ends in the following 
“ June. The lobsters are not fished in, June and July, because the 
“ men cannot get enough for them to make it worth their while, 
“and the buyers won't buy because the lobsters won’t stand the 
“ carriage. . . . Never fishes in June or July now. These months 
are practically a close season. The coast is very stormy, and 
“ the fishermen would be stopped eight to nine days a month 
“ throughout the year.” Kenneth Smith, fish merchant, Storno- 
way, “ is in favour of a close season in May, June, July, and 
“ August.” Archibald Munro, manager at Stornoway for Mr. Mae- 
lachlan, of Glasgow, “is in favour of a close ‘time for lobsters, It 
“ should commence on Ist May and terminate on 30th September.” 
John McSween, fisherman, Stornoway, “ would have a close season 
“ commencing Ist May and ending 30th September.” John Mae- 
donald, fisherman, Stornoway, “is in favour of a close season, com- 
“ mencing Ist April and ending 30th September,” and sois Angus 
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Macleod, another Stornoway fisherman, Then, at Tarbert, in the 
island of Harris, we find the Scarpa fishermen voluntarily insti- 
tuting and observing a close time from May to December with 
the best effects; and if we look at the evidence given at Tarbert, 
we find that it corroborates that previously cited in favour of the 
propriety of closing the summer and part of the autumn months. 
Norman Macleod, jun., general dealer and fisherman, Tarbert, “ is 
“ in favour of a six months’ close season. Would commence fish- 
“ ing at the end of November and end at the beginning of May.” 
William McQueed, for 25 years buyer for Mr. Maclachlan, of 
Glasgow, “is in favour of a close season in May, June, July, 
“ and August.” Robert McKay, fisherman and fish salesman, 
Tarbert: “ There are only a few fishermen fishing lobsters in 
“ the summer time. Sends lobsters away himself in summer 
* time. Sends them to London and Manchester. Many die; 
“ sometimes they all die. This is agreat waste, and ought to be 
“ stopped. Would like to see it stopped. . . . Is in favour of a 
“ close season, commencing on the 12th May, and would resume 
“ fishing on the 1st September.” David Macdonald, fisherman : 
—* The Scarpa men begin fishing in November and stop at the 
“ beginning of May. . . . The Scarpa men are all against fishing 
“ in summer and harvest time, and he agrees with them.” Malcolm 
Kare, fisherman, West Loch Tarbert :—“<There were 30 times 
“ more lobsters when he began fishing 46 years ago than there 
* were when he left off 12 years ago. Attributes decrease 
“ to summer fishing.” Ewen Macdonald and Donald Munro, 
fishermen, Tarbert, are both “in favour of a close season, com- 
“ mencing Ist May and ending 31st October.” 

Coming now to Mull, a very important member of the 
Hebridean group of islands, from which at least 40,000 lobsters 
are annually exported, we find additional evidence in favour of 
a close time for lobsters, including the summer months. Duncan 
Campbell, fish merchant, Salen, Mull, says:—“The close time 
“ should be from Ist June to 1st September.” Archibald 
Maclean, general merchant, Tobermory, “ is in favour of a close 
“ time for lobsters from May to September, inclusive.” David 
Campbell, fish merchant, Salen, “ would restrict the close time to 
“ July and August.” David Sproat, Procurator Fiscal, Tober- 
mory :—“ The close time should be that of the old Act of 
_ © George IL, from 1st June to:1lst September. Neil Macquarrie, 
fish merchant, Tobermory :—“ If there is to be a close time 
“ would restrict it to the months of July and August.” Lastly, - 
Mr. Hugh Maclachlan, fish merchant, Glasgow, who has probably 
had the longest experience in the lobster trade of any man in 
Scotland, “Would have the fishing season to extend from 
“ Ist October to 1st May, and would have the rest of the year 
“ close time... . . Is of opinion that the close time suggested would 
“ not interfere with the productiveness of the fishings on the 
“ west coast of the Long Island, and of the other Outer Hebrides, 
“ because the lobsters caught in these places during the warm 
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“ months won’t carry to market, the localities are so remote. 
“ They won’t keep. There isa great loss, even in the case of 
“ the lobsters caught on the Atlantic seaboard of these islands 
“ during the latter half of May, in their transit to the English 
« markets.” 

It is worth observing that the three months of June, July, 
and August, which the majority of witnesses thus indicate as 
the best close time for both crabs and lobsters, are precisely the 
months which the Act 9 Geo. II. c 33. sec. 4, enacts as the close 
time for lobsters. 

But there seems to be a general impression that the statutory 
close time for Scotch lobsters provided by the 4th section of this 
Act, though never expressly repealed, has fallen into desuetude 
and is no longer binding owing to the long period of contrary 
usage. It may be worth while examining whether this is really 
the case or no. The greater portion of this Act was expressly 
repealed by the Statute Law Revision Act, 1867, but the 4th 
section was not repealed. 

This section, which applies to Scotland alone, is interesting as 
showing that the habits and natural history of the lobster had 
been carefully considered by the promoters of the Act :—“ And 
“ whereas the destroying the fry or spawn of any fish is highly 
prejudicial, especially such fish as do not wander, but keep 
about the coasts; and whereas the principal time for the 
spawning of lobsters is from the beginning of June to the 1st 
of September, in which three months the lobsters crawl close 
*“ to the shore to leave their spawn in the chinks of the rocks, 
and as:much under the influence of the sun as possible: Be it 
therefore enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that from and 
after the lst day of June 1736, no fisherman, or other person 
or persons whatever, shall, with trunks, hoop nets, or any 
other way, take, kill, or destroy any lobsters on the sea coast of 
“ that part of Great Britain called Scotland, from the 1st day 
of June to the ist day of September yearly, under the penalty 
of 51. sterling for each offence, to be recovered by any person 
who shall inform and sue for the same upon a summary com- 
plaint before any two or more of his Majesty’s justices of the 
peace of the shire on the coast where any such offence shall 
happen to be committed.” 

According to the law of Scotland, a Scots Act, that is an Act 
passed by the Parliament of Scotland previously to the Union 
of England and Scotland, may cease to be binding by a long course 
of contrary usage. No statute, however, can be abrogated by 
mere non-usage or neglect of its provisions for any length of time. 
There must be distinct and positive contrary usage. But the 
statute in question is in no respects a Scots Act. It was passed 


nearly 30 years after the Union, and only one-of its sections - 


applies to Scotland exclusively. It seems doubtful, therefore, 
whether it can be held to have fallen into desuetude. Neither 
Mr. Stewart nor Mr. Paterson gives the least hint that it has done 
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so. The former, in his treatise on the Law of Scotland, relating 
to Rights of Fishing, says (pp. 70, 71), “The Act 9 Geo. IT. 
“ ¢. 33. sec. 4, imposes a close time for lobster fishing from 1st June 
“ to Ist September. An infringement of the regulation subjects 
“ the offender to a penalty not exceeding 51. for each offence ;” 
and Mr, Paterson, in his “Fishery Laws of the United King- 
dom,” says in a note (p. 167), “There seems to be a close season 


“ for lobsters from 1st June to Ist September, 9 Geo. IL. 


“ @. 33. sec. 4,” 

But even assuming that the statutory close time applicable to 
Scotch lobsters might be abrogated by a long course of contrary 
usage, there is scarcely adequate proof in the evidence laid 
before us that there has been a sufficient course of such contrary 
usage. It is true that the great majority of witnesses examined 
had never observed, had never even heard of, the statute; and 
the contrary usage of fishing all the year round, instead of observ- 
ing the close time seemed almost universal. But, on the other 
hand, there was clear evidence of the Act having been observed 
and enforced. Joseph Johnson, fish-merchant, Montrose, “ recol- 
“ lects 30 years ago that the Act 9 Geo. II. c. 33. sec. 4, providing 
“a close season, was strictly enforced. Has heard men say it 
““ was close season and you could get no lobsters.” John Robert- 
son, fish-merchant, Portree, “is aware of 9 Geo. II. c. 33. sec. 4, 
“ instituting a close season for lobsters. Most of the fishermen 
“ are aware of it. It was once enforced or threatened to be 
“* enforced in the Lews.” Captain Swinburne, of Eilean Shona, 
states that “ while engaged in lobster fishing, he himself always 
* observed the close time . .. provided by the Act.” There is, 
therefore, evidence that within the memory of living men the Act 
has been observed and enforced; and in the face of this, it can 
scarcely be maintainedithat there has been sufficient contrary 
usage to abrogate it. 

But, if itis doubtful whether the Act belongs to the class of 
Acts which may be abrogated by along course of contrary usage, 
and if, even assuming it to belong to that class, there is good 
evidence that there has not been a sufficient course of such con- 
trary usage, it naturally. follows that, before our recommendation 
of a gauge alone for lobsters could be given effect to, with a power 
to the Secretary of State to institute, after inquiry, local close 
seasons, it would.be expedient to repeal section 4 of 9 Geo. II, 
c. 33.; as otherwise persons might possibly, for the sake of 
recovering the penalty, turn informers against those fishing during 
the close time prescribed in the Act, especially after attention 
has been prominently directed to it during the course of the 
present inquiry. 

The evidence, then, which we had the advantage of receiving 
in Scotland, pointed decisively, 1st, to the fixing of a gauge 
both for crabs and lobsters ; and, 2nd, to the institution of a close 
season for lobsters, embracing the summer months. It pointed 
also, though less distinctly, to the institution of some clvse 
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Machinery for season for crabs. But the witnesses were much less unanimous 

se the as to the best and most effectual means of enforcing the legislation, 

aw. : . . . 
which they were agreed in recommending. Some witnesses sug- 
gested that the close time and gauge might be enforced by the 
officers of the White Herring Fishery Board, or the officers of 
the Coast Guard or Customs, and a few advocated the appointment 
of special fishery officers for the purpose. The officers of the 
White Herring Fishery Board, of the Coast Guard, and of the 
Customs have, however, other duties to perform ; and besides, at 
some of the most important fishing stations, none of them are to 
be found. In the 56 islands, for example, constituting the 
Orkney group, there are three policemen and one fishery officer ; 
yet the annual export of lobsters from Orkney is not much under 
80,000. The same remark would apply to the island of Lews 
and Harris, which annually sends away a similar number of 
lobsters, and to Benbecula, North Uist, and Barra, which are 
likewise most productive lobster grounds. : 

Nor is the suggestion that special fishery officers should be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of enforcing the close time and gauge more 
practicable. The question at once arises, Who is to pay them ? 
There is no right of private property in crabs and lobsters as in 
salmon fisheries, and, therefore, there is no owner whose interest 
it is to watch them and pay for. their protection. It is certain 
also that the fish merchants and fishermen would object to pay 
for what some of them might consider an undue interference with 
their rights, and it would be inexpedient to charge the public 
revenue ‘with the cost of protecting fisheries which contribute 
nothing to its support. It is very difficult therefore, to devise 
effectual machinery for enforcing locally any regulations which 
may be made. It would not indeed be very difficult to enforce a 
close season on the coasts. A fisherman cannot go out fishing for 
crabs and lobsters without attracting the attention of his neigh- 
bours. The machinery which he uses is cumbrous. He sets his 
creels in places where any fisherman can see the corks or bladders, 
and he therefore subjects himself to a prosecution by any one who 
may be anxious to enforce the law. But,it would be almost impos- 
sible to enforce a gauge locally. The fisherman who took any 
under-sized crabs or lobsters would naturally place them in the 
bottom of his basket, and asit would be the duty of no one to 
search the basket the offence would not be detected. But, though 
there is a difficalty in enforcing a gauge on the coasts, there can 
be no difficulty in enforcing it in the markets. It is the interest of 
the fishmonger to refuse under-sized fish, as the smaller fish do not 

ay him ; and there can be very little doubt that, if it were made 
illegal to sell small crabs and lobsters, the chief fishmongers in 
the country would decline to receive them, and the main induce- 
ment for the fishermen to take them would be removed. 

It is obvious, however, that neither a close season nor a gauge 
can be enforced in the markets, unless the same close season and the 
same gauge are universally, or nearly universally applicable. If it 
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be made illegal to sell small crabs and lobsters in London and 
Edinburgh, or to sell them in June, July, and August, it must be 
illegal to sell them from whatever source they may be obtained. 
There is, we, believe no difficulty whatever in enacting that no 

crab under five inches in greatest length, and no lobster under either 
' eight inches in length, or four inches in the barrel, shall be sold. 
That law will suit the whole of Scotland, and we understand that it 
will also suit, with exceptions which have been discussed by two of 
us elsewhere, the whole of England. But there is much more 
difficulty in enforcing a close season in the markets. There is no 
doubt whatever that a close season for lobsters from Ist June to 
ist September would be quite suitable to Scotland. But the 
great supply of lobsters for the markets arrives not only from 
Scotland, but from Norway, France, Ireland, and the south-west 
_ of England. The close season which would suit Scotland would 
certainly not suit England, Norway, and France, and therefore, 
if a close season be enforced at all, it must be enforced on the 
coasts and not in the markets. The difficulty with crabs is even 
greater. It is by no means certain that the same close season for 
crabs is desirable throughout Scotland, or that any close season 
at all is necessary on the north-west coasts. In lieu, therefore, 
of suggesting any general close season for either crabs or lobsters 
we think it better that the Secretary of State should have power 
to prescribe, after inquiry by some competent person, local close 
seasons adapted to the requirements of each district. Such a 
course will, we believe, prove more beneficial to the fisheries 
than the enactment of a uniform close season for the entire country. 

There is another matter which we believe requires attention. goft or light 
The fishermen who fish in the autumn months are in the habit of crabs. 
destroying large numbers of “soft” or “light” crabs. These 
crabs, which have only recently cast their shells, are worthless as 
food. We propose that it should be illegal to expose these crabs 
for sale. We should have been very glad to have been able to 
recommend that they should not be taken, and we exceedingly 
_ regret that we cannot do so, for two reasons. First, because, 
as we have already stated, there is no available machinery for 
enforcing a law of this nature on the coast, and we are unable 
to see how any efficient machinery for the purpose can be pro- 
vided except at very great cost ; and, Second, because these crabs 
are used as bait. The only other practicable remedy we believe 
to consist m the institution of local close seasons applicable 
to those places where, and times when, soft or light crabs are 
wantonly destroyed. 

It is alleged that, where mussels are scarce and dear, crabs 
form the best bait for cod, haddocks, and other fish captured 
by means of the long lines; and that it would, therefore, be a 
great hardship to enact any statutory provision preventing the 
use of the small and soft crabs which it is at present the custom 
to break up and use for bait. A glance at the evidence will 
show the nature of this objection as well as the extent to which 
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the crabs unfit for human food are broken, up and used as bait 
The matter was first prominently brought under our notice at 
Aberdeen, by Mr. William Paul, who stated that he “ has 
“ often in November himself seen great baskets full of crabs, all 
“ of which were unfit for human food. These crabs are used as 
“‘ bait. The breast is pulled off and the back is used. The crab 
“ is the best bait, far better than mussels. A line of 40 score 
“ hooks is baited, one half with crabs (if they can be got) and one 
“ half with mussels or bullock’s liver.” George Bruce, fisherman, 
Peterhead :— “Uses small crabs for bait in May and June, a 
“ They are put on hooks to catch cod. During these months 
“ small crabs are valuable for bait. .. . Few partans” (%.¢ large 
crabs) “are used as bait. If it were made illegal to take these =| 
« small crabs as bait it would be a little inconvenience to the fisher- 
“ men.” Alexander Leper, fisherman, Muchalls : —“ In the winter 
“ crabs are used as bait. ... Every third hook on the long v 
“ lines is baited with crabs, while two-thirds of the hooks are 
“ baited with mussels and bullock’s liver.” James Waitt, fisher- 
man, Gardenstown—“ Would never consent to a law that would 
“ prevent fishermen taking crabs for bait.” Andrew Wilson, 
fisherman, Macduff:—-“ They require a good many crabs for bait. 
“ The very smallest are a useful bait. . . . Would have no gauge 
“« for crabs, because it would prevent the small ones being used as 
“ bait.” William Davidson, fisherman :—‘“ He must have crabs 
“ of all sizes for bait for taking cod; mussels are no good. The B 
«cod come in seeking the crabs when they are shelling their 
“ shells; The bait he uses at that time is soft crabs.” John 
Strachan, fisherman, Inverallochy:—“It would be unjust to 
“« deprive the fishermen of the use of them ” (the crabs) “as bait. 
. Would greatly object to any law about crabs if the law 

“ proposed made it illegal to use crabs for bait during the 
“ months of July, August, and September, because the crabs 
“ then are the best bait for cod. Ifa law were made for pro- 
“ hibiting the use of crabs for bait it would be broken, especially 
“ in the case of old people, who then would be obliged to break 
“ the law in order to get a living.” Finlay McLean, fisherman, 
Wick :—“ A great many crabs are broken up for bait in the 
“ course of the year. It would be a great hardship to prevent 
“ the crabs being used for bait. T'here are six families in one 
“ village in Sinclair’s Bay who live entirely by using crabs for 
“ bait.” 

The above affords sufficient proof of the use of soft and under- 
sized crabs for bait in certain parts of Scotland, and also shows 
that there are a good many persons who think that the destruc- 
tion of those immature crabs and lobsters, which admittedly 
takes place in certain localities on the east coast, is not only 
excusable, but right and necessary, because it supplies a portion 
of the bait required for the long lines. 

On the other hand, several witnesses were of a different 
opinion. George Wood, Johns Haven, says he “has broken up 
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“ erabs for bait when bait was scarce. If it were made illegal 
« to take small crabs, wouldn’t break them up for bait.” Mr. 
Paul, Aberdeen :—“ Thinks that the wanton destruction of crabs 
“ unfit for food is the cause of scarcity, . . . Thinks thata con- 
“ tinuance of this improvident mode of fishing will lead to 
“ further evil. . . . The great object of the fishermen is to get 
“ erabs for bait. Crabs are the most successful bait. . . .’ Other 
“ bait is always available. The provision of other bait would 
“ be more expensive, but the evil would not be comparable with 
“ the evil done to the crab fisheries. .. . Taking crabs out of season 
“ is almost entirely due to taking crabs for bait... . Does not 
“ think that the fish caught with crabs as bait compensate the 
“ consumer for the crabs that are destroyed.” Alex. Leper, fisher- 
man, Muchalls :—“ If crabs were prohibited as bait, could get other 
‘* bait for the long lines.” Walter Noble, fisherman, Fraserburgh : 
—* Partans are very good bait. . . . There is plenty of bait at this 
“ time of the year (October). Crabs are easiest managed ; they 
“ should not be used for bait.” William Buchan, fisherman, Fraser- 
burgh :—“ Crabs should not be allowed-to be used for bait. The 
“ fishermen could get other bait.” Robert Miller, fisherman, 
North Berwick :—“The cause of the falling off is the use of 
“* small crabs as bait for the lines. All the fishers use lines from 
« April to June.” James Gullan, fisherman, North Berwick :— 
“« A oreat many partans are used for bait for haddock and 
** whiting. . . . Crabs are only used on every tenth hook. If a 
“ Jaw affecting all alike were made that no small partans should 
“ be used for bait, he would not object to it, and he should think 
“ the other fishermen would agree to it.” 

There is, then, much diversity of opinion among the fishermen 
of Scotland as to the expediency or inexpediency of using crabs 
for bait. Without expressing any opinion on the propriety of 
the practice, we may repeat that we cannot recommend any 
legislative interference with its continuance, because we are 
satisfied that if such a law were made it would be impossible to 
enforce it. The soft crab would be broken up out at sea, and no 
one would be able to ascertain whether it was broken up or not. 
The only possible method of interfering with the practice is for 
the Secretary of State to institute a Jocal close season, in which 
no creels or other engines whatever may be used, and in which, 
therefore, scarcely any crabs would be caught. It would perhaps 
be justifiable to institute such a close season during the months 
of October and November, when the soft crabs are chiefly used 
for bait on the Aberdeenshire coast, where the loudest complaints 
were made against the practice, and on the coasts of Haddington- 
shire, where soft or light crabs are wantonly destroyed in these 
months. 

One other recommendation which has been made to us requires Berried crabs 
to be noticed. It has been suggested to us that the sale of 24 lobsters. 
berried lobsters and berried crabs should be prohibited. So far 
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as berried lobsters are concerned, we are unable to endorse (this 
proposal. In the first place, if it were made illegal to take 
berried lobsters, it would not in many cases pay the fishermen 
to pursue the lobster fishery. In the next place, the lobster 
when berried is in the very best possible condition as food, and 
it would be as illogical, therefore, to prohibit its capture as to 
prohibit the taking of herrings with roe in them. But the ‘case 
of berried crabs is different. The berried lobster is the most 
valuable of lobsters ; a berried crab is almost worthless. It would 
be impolitie to enact that no berried lobster should be sold, but 
there would. be no difficulty in enacting that no berried crab 
should be sold or exposed for sale. 

In terminating this Report we desireto state the conclusions 
at which we have arrived with regard to the crab and lobster 
fisheries in Scotland. These are :— 


First, That the said fisheries have on the whole fallen off during 


- the last 80 years, and that there is every probability that they 


will continue to decrease unless some steps are taken to restore 
them. 
Second, That the causes of this decrease are twofold, first, over- 
fishing; and, second, taking undersized crabs and lobsters. 
Third. We therefore recommend :— 


I, It should be illegal to buy, sell, or offeror expose for sale, 
or have in possession for sale :— 
(1.) Lobsters under either 8 inches in total length or 4 
inches in the barrel. 
(2.) Crabs under 5 inches across the greatest length of 
the back. 
(3.) Soft crabs. 
(4.) Crabs with berries under the apron. 
IT, The Secretary of State should have power to institute, 
after inquiry, local close seasons for crabs and lobsters in 
any counties or parts of counties. 


All of which we submit for the consideration of the Secretary 
of State. | 


We have the honour to be, 

Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 

FRANK BUCKLAND. 
S. WALPOLE, 
ARCHIBALD YOUNG. 

The Right Hon. the Secretary of State, 

Home Office. 
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CRAB AND LOBSTER FISHERIES. 


REPORT 


ON THE 


CRAB AND LOBSTER FISHERIES 


OF 


IRELAND. 


Office of Irish Fisheries, 

Sir, 12, Ely Place, Dublin, 31st January 1877. 

WE have now the honour to submit for the infor- 
mation of His Grace the Lord Lieutenant our report upon the 
Crab and Lobster Fisheries of this country, having just con- 
cluded the inquiries made around the coast in accordance with 
the instructions of His Grace as conveyed in your letter of the 
23rd August last. ; 

Our investigations were confined to the following points, 
being the same as ruled the gentlemen appointed to conduct 
similar inquiries. in England and Scotland, viz. :— 

1st. “Whether the Crab and Lobster Fisheries are increasing 
or decreasing.” 

2nd. “ If they have decreased, the cause of such decrease.” 

3rd. The measures which it may be expedient to propose for 
the purpose of arresting any further decrease. 

Appended will be found a list of the places where we held 
official inquiries, and the tenor of the evidence received at each, 
besides which we investigated the question at various other 
places when travelling from one point to another. 

Generally we found that in most places there had been no 
diminution in the supply of lobsters, 

In the localities where it was reported that a decrease had 
- taken place in the supply, we found it had arisen from the 
following causes :— 

ist. Along the north and east coasts, because great facilities 
exist for ready transit to the English and Scotch markets by 
steamers plying across Channel, leading to over-fishing. 

2nd. That in other places, from some of the fishermen having 
obtained different employment, they had abandoned fishing 
altogether. 

3rd. From the fishermen capturing everything in the shape 
of a lobster that they could take, down even to 3 or 4 inches in 
length, . 


ii 


It would appear that the demand for lobsters is likely to in- 
crease as greater facilities arise from time to time, by railway. 
and steam extension, of getting them to markets where they 
were formerly almost unknown, and that consequently increased 
inducements will be held out for capturing them of every size, 
as it appears that even the smallest. meets with ready sale. We 
are strongly of opinion that in order to maintain those fisheries 
where no diminution has taken place in their present produc- 
tiveness, and to restore those where production is said to have 
diminished from over-fishing, that certain restrictions should be 
made respecting the smallest size that should be permitted to be 
captured. 

As regards close season: legislation on this point does not 
appear to be of importance, as during. the winter months the 
fishing ceases altogether; practically it may be said that the 
lobster fishing season in Ireland is between Ist May and 30th 
September, although in a few places the fishing begins some- 
what earlier and continues later. 

With regard to the pea, or berried lobster, the evidence tended 
to show that they are to be had at all times of the year, although 
perhaps in greater abundance in the months of July and August. 

We consider that it is not necessary to interfere with the 
summer fishing by imposing any close time during that period, 
as, from the great uncertainty of the weather and the nature of 
the coasts, although the fishermen would appear to have six 
months for this fishing, yet in reality they often are unable to 
fish during half that time. ’ 

The fishermen almost without exception, and the buyers as 
a body, are in favour of legislation to prevent lobsters under 
9 inches in length, measuring from the end of the tail to the tip 
of the beak, from being taken ; the very few who are opposed to 
this restriction are unimportant in number and intelligence. 

We are quite of this view, as really a lobster under that size 
is of little value, and we strongly recommend that it be made 
iegal under a penalty for any person in any part of the United 
Kingdom to capture, fish for, or aid or assist in taking or fishing 
for, or to buy, sell, or expose to sale, or have in his custody or 
possession, any lobster wnder the size above mentioned. 

To secure such a law being carried out, it would be necessary 
that certain persons should be authorised and enjoined to seize 
any lobsters found in the possession of any person under the 
specified size, and to proceed against them for the penalties. 

It would appear to us that the proper persons in Ireland 
should be the Inspectors of Irish fisheries, or any persons acting 


under their authority, the coast guards, the constabulary and — 


police, and market officers in the various towns. 


As regards crabs, with but few exceptions, all around the coast — 


there appears to be an abundant supply, but from the difficulty 
of conveying them alive to the principal markets, and there 
being little local demand for them, they are not worth fishing 
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for, as they seldom produce for the captors more than 10d. to Is. 
per dozen. 

At the present time no legislation would appear to be neces- 
sary as regards crabs; but in view of additional means of quick 
transit springing up, and markets opening for the sale of this 
fish, 1¢ might be well to enact that no crab should be permitted 
to be taken of less than 5 inches in length across the back at its 
greatest measurement. 


We have, &e. 
(Signed) JOHN A. BLAKE. 
- Jos. HAYES. 


THomas F. BRADY. 

The Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
&e. &e, &e. 
Dublin Castle. 
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APPENDIX 


TO 


REPORT ON THE CRAB AND LOBSTER 
FISHERIES 


Or 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


EVIDENCE. 


Independent School Room, Mevagissey, Friday, 
15th September 1876. 


PRESENT :\ 
Frank BuckLaNnp and SpeNcER WALPOLE, Esquires. 


Marraias Dunn (examined by Mr. Buckland). Is a fish buyer. Has lived 
45 years in Mevagissey, and has bought the produce of seven boats since 1874. 
The season for crabs began in February and ended in August. He agreed to 
pay 26s. per “ dozen”? for crabs not less than 8 inches along the back; a dozen 
is 26; paid the same price (26s.) for two “dozen ”’ (52) crabs under 8 inches, 
but not less than 54 inches. Crabs of less size than 5% inches to be sold as 
humps, pouchers, or shes at 2s. per short dozen (12). When humps are small 
three are counted as two. A small hump would be about 4 inches across the 
back, but they are never measured. he question of size is left to the con- 
science of buyer and seller. Three small male crabs could therefore be solid 
occasionally for 4d., and each of these would sometimes in a clear season, i.e., 
say from February to the summer of the following year, or 18 months, grow 
into crabs worth 1s. each. Believes that they might grow even more quickly 
than this, if they happened to fall in with good feeding ground. Crabs are 
exceedingly full of meat before casting their shell, and he believes that young 
crabs will cast their shells as often as they can fill up. Never saw more 
than three she crabs carrying ova during the season. The ova is carried in a 
flap or pouch under the belly. On an average in 1874 there were three females 
to one male. The humps (small male crabs) were thrown in and sold with the 
females (she crabs), and the small male crabs would be sometimes one sixth 
of the whole. As the season advanced the male crabs would be even more 
numerous. The average catch per day during the season for the seven boats 
was about three large crabs, worth ls. each. p 

These seven boats fish within 7 miles of Rame Head. The crab fishery 
extends along the coast to a distance of 3 or 33 miles seawards. The Gorran 
Haven fishermen fish eastwards of Fowey, and the Port Looe fishermen fish 
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of Cornwall, He cannot speak as to beyond St, Ives, but the fishery is not pro- 
scouted with so much avidity on the north coast as on the south, Cannot men- 
tion any cove on the south coast where crabs are not caught more or less, In the 
Scilly Islands there are man crayfish and lobsters, but nocrabs, There is vei 
little weed for the large crabs, ‘The large crabs live on rocky bottom, the small 
ones on stony and sandy bottom, ‘lhe trawlers by night find the bed of the 
wea covered with small crabs, which feed by night and retire into the sand by 
day, ‘I'he depth of water where the large crabs are caught varies from 8 to 
40 fathoms, We prefers the crabs from the deepest water. ‘Ihe largest crabs 
wre cought farthest out. Thinks that crabs pick up small rocklings. The 
best bait for crabs are wrasse, shark, gurnet, &c. cut up, The strongest 
smelling bait and the highest coloured has the preference. Stinking bait is 
no good, ‘The white hound is preferred by fishermen because of its smell, 
Crabs migrate to and from the shore. In the spring, the deepest boats 
have the most fish, Inthe summer the-erabs, are nearer the land but more 
sowtiered, In autumn they return back to the deep water, and are lost sight 
of from about the middle of September to the following spring. In December 
he was a Plymouth, and saw humps with well-developed spawn, which had been 
brought in by trawlers fvom the sea 18 miles out. Saw three humps himself in 


Apriland May with thee gle ek spawn ; they were nearly ready to hatch their 


ova, ‘The smallest humps are half an inch, and are to be seen at all times of 
the year; they are found in the greatest numbers in the spring, above low water 
spring tides, close to the land, ‘Thinks the spawn is deposited out at sea and 
carried in-eshore by some arrangement of nature, such asthe tides. They breed 
in the winter, andthe young ones appear in the spring. ‘The smallest crabs 
soon axe as small as small can be. he fishermen use ordinary crab pots, the 
ribs of which are not more than 2 inches apart. These pots will take crabs 
about 24 inches across, and would catch a 2-inch crab, but not many as 


small as that. ‘The fishermen do not catch crabs as small as the Norfolk | 


“torga;” if caught they would be thrown back. 

Thinks crabs shoot their shells at least once a year, and as often as they fill 
up. ‘Chey must cast their shell more than once in 16 months to grow from 
4 inches to 8 inches across, 

The average catch of boats is only three crabs a boat per day; but they also 
catch lobsters, and a crayfish or two, and perhaps two dozen humps. One 
boat could set a hundred pots. ‘This, however, is an extreme case. 

(By Mr, Walpole.) Considers the present want of a law on the subject un- 
sabinfachory, Be to prohibit the capture of small male and atid female 
crabs, and would prohibit the capture of all erabs under 5) inches, ‘he 
Norfolle gauge of 44 inches would fe too small, , This gauge, 55 inches, would 
he wufficiont. ‘There would be no practical dificulty in enforcing a gauge, as 
wll the fishermen carry an 8-inch gauge for selling purposes. Would compel 
the fishermen to carry a gauge, Never heard any objection to this, and the 
fishermen would like it, Lf a gauge were in force locally, it would not pay to 
carry undersized crabs away to any distance ; but it would be better to pro- 
hibit the possession and sale of small erabs. Would also compel the return to 
the sea of crabs carrying berries, Was only seen three crabs carrying berries. 


This regulation would be of no consequence to in-shore fishermen, and would — 


only be important to the deep-sea fishermen, ‘Che latter take crabs 18 miles 
away from the shore, As the law prohibiting capture would not apply to such a 
one as this, there must be a law against the possession of small crabs, and if 
pa is to be effective it must affect the possession even more than the 
cupbure, 

Craby are not broken wp for bait on the coast near Mevagissey, only soft 
orbs. 'Chinks if it were made illegal to catch or possess small crabs that a 
few would be broken up for bait, but not a great many, Tt is cheaper to buy 
bait than to catch it, They would be broken up when the bait was scarce, 
Vishermen, however, would use spider crabs and not edible crabs. Crabs go 
out to the deep sea from August to February, and make a close time for them~ 
selves. ‘lhe great point is the capture of small crabs, 

In 1874 witness agreed to buy lobsters of 11 inch 
a ly, ewch, under 11 inches at 6d, each, ‘here was no other restriction as to 
oust of Palmouth, ‘Chis embraces 17 or 18 miles of coast. There are crabs 
In every cove from Mevagissey to the Land’s Wind; in fact all along the coast 
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size. Had only 150 lobsters from seven boats in six months. Thinks the ground 
is over-fished because his neighbours found some new ground out at sea, 
three or four miles to the eastward, and caught from 100 to 150 lobsters 
a week per boat. Cannot say whether lobsters migrate. About half the 
lobsters were above, and half under, 11 inches in length. Has seen lobsters 
18 inches long, and others only 4 or 5 inches long. ‘These small ones also 
fetch 6d. each. The heaviest he ever saw was 11 lbs. in weight. Has no 
suggestions to make as to legislation for lobsters. 

Rosert Pommroy (examined by Mr. Walpole). Is a fisherman. Lives at 
Gorran Haven. Has been fishing for 10 years. Goes crab and lobster 
fishing. ‘There are 24 boats fishing from Gorran. Sells crabsin the neigh- 
bourhood and to smacks:from Southampton and other places. Sells crabs above 
8 inches long at 1s. 3d. each; below 8 inches and not less than 5% inches, for 
half price. Crabs below 54 inches are sent away as ‘‘ shes,” reckoned at two 
for one, or three for two. The Gorran boats go as far as Deadman Point, and 
from the shore to three miles out. The boats go out about three miles a day, 
The highest number of pots carried by a boat is 84; the numbers vary from 
that number down to 60. ‘They sometimes take small crabs. Seven or eight 
large crabs is the average take per day. From May to June the she crabs 
come in and the men get small crabs. ‘They never see she crabs much before 
May, the small crabs come in with them. Has seen a few she crabs with 
berries—one or two in a season. ‘They are always thrown overboard. ‘Thinks 
the crabs spawn out at sea and migrate with the young ones afterwards. 
Thinks they spawn in deep water in the early part of the year. Crabs are 
found on rocks and sand. Rocks are best for lobsters and sand is best for crabs. 
Would like to see an Act of Parliament making it compulsory to throw small 
crabs back into the water. Thinks females under 5 inches should be 
thrown overboard, and all males under 5% inches. ‘here would be no diffi- 
culty in having two gauges, one for males and one for females. There are a 
great many females above 5 inches and under 54 inches. ‘The outside size for 
ull ages is 8 or 9 inches. An “ outside’? male crab would be 12 or 18 
inches. 

Thinks it is not necessary to have a law about females carrying berries, but 
considers that the trawlers bringing in berried hens do a great injury to the 
crab fishers, and this should be prevented. But the trawlers could cut away 
the berries, and the crabs could be afterwards sold. Never saw a crab with the 
berries cut out or removed, and could not say whether it could he detected. 

Nature makes a close season, and no legal close time is necessary. ‘I'he only 
regulation necessary is the prohibition of the capture of small crabs, Crabs are 
not decreasing in numbers. Thinks there are more crabs caught than ever. 
But fishermen go further out to sea for them. ‘There are a great many more 

_ fishermen than there were. Some seasons crabs are more plentiful than they 
are at others. Crabs are dearer than they were, but this is due rather to an 
increased demand than to diminished supply. ‘They are sent to all the large 
townsin England. ‘Thinks if small crabs were thrown away there would be an 
increase of big ones. ‘There is no want of food, and the supply might be 
increased. There is plenty of food for double the number of crabs. 

Thinks crabs migrate from place to place. Cannot tell the age of crabs nor 
the rate of growth. A crab of 4 inches would cast his shell three times before 

he reached 8 inches. Has marked a soft crab with his initials in July 
or August, and in the following spring has caught a hard crab with the same 
initials. It was about 8% inches across when marked. Does not know whether 
the crab grew much after it was marked, but thinks not. 

There are 24 boats at Gorran Haven, five or six at Mevagissey, and 26 at 
Port Looe. 

The lobster season begins on January 1st and ends at the end of September. 
Lobsters are fished for in deep water till August, andinshore after then. ‘The 
boats come inshore in August to get out of the way of the drift nets, or they 
would keep in deep water. ‘The average take per boat per day is one or two 
lobsters. A lobster of 11 inches sells for 1s. 3d., under that size for half price. 
About half the catch are 11 inches long. Berried hens are very scarce ; they are 

- found chiefly in the spring. Thinks lobsters spawn off-shore, in deep water. 

Lobsters are not increasing in number, indeed they are not so plentiful as 

they were. Perhaps they are over-fished in the deep water where most of the 
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berried hens are caught. The only way to make them more plentiful is to 
prohibit their capture in deep water, but this would be beyond territorial 
limits and could not be enforced. There are so few berried hens caught that 
it is not worth while putting them back. No berried hens are under 103 
inches, and that is very rare, they are usually above 11 inches. Very few 
undersized lobsters are taken. Calls small lobsters those under 6 inches, 
Lobsters do not breed when they are small. Does not think it would do to 
have a gauge for lobsters. Crab and lobster pots are identical, and crabs and 
lobsters are sometimes taken in the same pot. The same bait does for both. 
Fresh fish is the best bait, and neither crabs nor lobsters will go in unless there 
is some smell in the fish. 

The fishermen break up crabs as bait for wrasse, &c., but not for crabs. 
Thinks the fishermen would not generally break up the small crabs for bait. 
The spider crabs are generally used for this purpose, and are as good a bait as 
the common crabs. 

Jamus Binuine, of Gorran Haven (examined by Mr. Buckland), Has been 
crab fishing for 40 years. The crabs are not less’ numerous than they were 40 
years ago. They vary in certain seasons. There are now more fishermen in 
search of them, and so they may not catch so much per boat. 40 years ago 
there were five or six boats; there are now 24 boats, and yet there are as many 
crabs as ever. The sizes are the same now as formerly. There are aS many 
large crabs as there used to be. Does not think a close season for crabs 
necesssary, as there is a natural close season. Thinks little crabs should be 
put back into the water. Would keep all crabs 51 inches across, and throw 
overboard those of 5 inches and under. Agrees with Mr. Pomeroy as toa 
gauge of 5 inches for femalesand 53 inches for males. Never sees any “ seeding 
crabs” (berried hens) except in spring, and then only a very few. He throws 
overboard “seeding crabs.” This is generally done. 

(By Mr. Walpole.) Thinks there is no decrease in the number of crabs, but 
wants legislation because little crabs could grow into big ones. There are 
now 24 boats where there used formerly to be only six, and the 24 boats catch 
more than the six. More little crabs, as well as big ones, are taken. ‘There 
are more crabs caught now than there were 40 years ago. Does not think there 
were more big crabs in the sea 40 years ago then there are now. 

The fishermen catch as many lobsters now as they did 40 years ago. As 
they get more money per lobster, each boat earns more money. ‘There is no 
decrease in the number of lobsters ; in fact, though there are 24 boats instead 
of six, his boat catches more lobsters than it did 40 years ago. Heused to go 
out about the 14th January. Now he goes out close on Christmas. Does not 
think it necessary, to have any legislation for lobsters. Agrees with Mr. 
Pomeroy’s evidence as to the price of lobsters. 40 years ago lobsters were 
sold at 7s. a dozen above 11 inches in length. Below that size two lobsters 
counted as one. 

Tuomas Lay. Is 73 years of age. Lives at Mevagissey. Has been 
crabbing for 12 or 14 years. . This was 50 years ago; but recollects crab 
fishing for 63 years past. In the interim has been seining. There are not so 
many large crabs as there used to be, but there are more small crabs. When 
he was a boy he caught 20, 30, or 40 large crabs, measuring 8 inches across, 
a day. This was with 40 pots; now with 40 pots he would not catch more than 
three or four. Thinks the large crabs have got scarcer because there are so 
many boats after them. 55 years ago there were five boats, now there is not 
one from Mevagissey, but the Gorran men fish there. Does not himself go 
crabbing now, and cannot tell what Gorran men catch. When he said they 
caught three or four crabs a day, it was from hearsay. The crabs brought to 
market now are not so large as they used to be. The crabs come to the 
ground from deep- water. The fishermen cannot fish out of the ground. 
There is very little trawling off Mevagissey because the ground is rough—rocky 
and stony. Rough ground is favourable for breeding crabs. Would prohibit 
the capture of all crabs under 5 inches. 

(By Mr. Walpole.) His evidence relates to 50 years ago. His evidence as to 
crabs now is hearsay evidence. ‘There was no law about crabs when he was a 
lad. Crabs when he was a boy were 8s. a “long dozen” of 26, from 
March to May; after May they were 6s. a dozen of 26. This was 50 years 
ago. 
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Has seen lobsters all sizes. They are just the same in size and numbers as 
they used to be. Has no other recommendation to make. 

JamEs Pawtyn (examined by Mr. Walpole). 1s a fish merchant at Mevagissey. 
Has been 10 or 12 years in business. Deals in crabs and lobsters with the 
Gorran men, and along the coast. “There are six boats at Fowey: One at 
Polkerris, one at Par, three at Charlestown, two at Porthpean; two principal 
crabbers and three others at Mevagissey. 24 at Gorran, 24 at Port Looe, 
one at Port Holland, about five or six at Porthscatho. 

Ten years ago the highest price for crabs of 8 inches and over was 9d. 
Under & inches two counted for one. Those under 6 inches went for “shes ” 
and the price was 14d. each. 


Lobsters under 1] inches sold for 9d., below that size two went for one. Now: 


the highest price for crabs of 8 inches is 1s. 3d. Under 8 inches two count 
for one. Under 6 inches they go for “ shes,’ and sell at 2id. each. The 
Gorran crabs fefch the highest price. The ground there is more rocky and 
better than elsewhere in the neighbourhood. The best fish are caught from 
January to May. The price has increased about one half. 

He gets fewer big crabs than he did 10 years ago and fewer lobsters. The 
size of the lobsters remains about the same. Has the whole take of some men 
whose take he had 10 years ago. These men do not fish less, but fish harder 
than they did. They have more craft and positively take fewer fish. The 
seasons vary, but the produce is falling off. Attributes the falling off to the 
small crabs being taken. The small crabs are as numerous as ever; but the 
_ price of small crabs has risen through the increased demand and the deficient 

supply of large crabs. People now buy small crabs where they used to buy 
a big one. Sends his crabs and lobsters everywhere, to Birmingham, Bristol, 
Gloucester, &c. Proposes to prohibit the capture of all he crabs under 63 
inches, and of all “shes”? under 53 inches. She crabs are good when smaller 
than-he crabs. He crabs grow larger. Has not seen many seeding crabs in all 
his experience. They spawn far out to sea. Prefers his gauge to that of the 
Gorran men. Has no other recommendation to make as to crabs. 

The supply of lobsters is falling off as much as that of crabs, especially at 
Fowey. Eight or ten years ago he used to get double the number he gets 
now. All the take comes to him. 

The remedy is not to take the berried hens, but they are the best fish, and 
very numerous in the early part of the year. There is a demand for them in 
the London market, and they fetch a high price. If the capture of berried 
hens were prohibited there would not be’ enough lobsters to supply the 
demand. Does not think, if the capture of berried hens were prohibited, that the 
fishermen would remove the berries. They might remove them when they 
were very ripe. Would not personally consent, for the sake of future benefit, 

_ to sacrifice the present advantage of selling berried hens. Would prohibit 
the capture of all lobsters under 8 inches long. About 1 in 6 or 1 in 
10 are under 8 inches. Thinks this would help to arrest decrease, but would 
not be sufficient. Is not, however, prepared to recommend the prohibition of 
the capture of berried hens, which would entail a serious loss on fishermen 
and salesmen. Undersized fish pay the fisherman better than the salesman, as 
they do not pay for the cost of carriage. 

(Haamined by Mr. Buckland.) Never saw many seeding crabs. ‘Thinks crabs 
spawn far out to sea.. Crabs and lobsters are sent away alive. He does not 
plug the crabs, but cuts them, so that they may not bite one another. The 
crabs that are boiled are boiled alive. Lobsters go up by ordinary train. Few 
are boiled here. They reach London in 24 hours. 

PrtreR BILLING, nephew to James Billing. Has heard Mr. Pawlyn’s 
evidence. Thinks Mr. Pawlyn is wrong in thinking that crabs are decreasing. 
Mr. Pawlyn gets as many fish from the fishermen as he used to do 10 years 
ago, if not more. He himself catches as many crabs as he used to do, and he 
has fished for nearly 20 years. ‘There are as many crabs and as many lobsters, 
but there are more boats to divide them between. Each boat takes less, but 
the fish are on the whole as plentiful as ever. Thinks that no legislation is 
necessary, but agrees with Mr. Pomeroy’s, and Mr. James Billing’s evidence 
as to a 5-inch gauge for females, and a 53-inch gauge for males; but he would 
himself recommend no law, as crabs are not decreasing. 

Fishes in the same place as he used to do, and does not fish more in- 
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shore. Can catch small crabs in and out. Small’ crabs are very numerous 
now. a 

Mr. Pawlyn’s proposed 8-inch gauge for lobsters would take in all the 
lobsters from Norway and Shetland, and stop all the trade with those countries, 
Cannot get himself enough large lobsters to get a living, and is obliged to 
catch small ones. A few lobsters may come within shore to spawn. If the 
capture of berried hens were stopped the fishermen would not get a living 
by lobster fishing. The little crabs get out of the pots. He throws overboard 
all small crabs under 5 inches across. As the fishermen do throw overboard 
all the small crabs now; a law to compel them to do so would make no 
practical difference. 

Norway lobsters are under 8 inches, or about that size. ‘They are a very 
small lobster. ‘Thinks big crabs are as plentiful as ever. 

Davip Patron. Lives at Gorran, and has been crabbing for 12 years. Thinks 
he has taken as many crabs this year as ever, and there are more now than 
any other year. The end of the season has’beens,the best for 12 years. Sells 
his crabs to Mr, Pawlyn:- There is no decrease in the number. Has sold 
‘more in previous years, but has sold them to other people this year. Mr. 
Pawlyn took his fish up to the end of June or July, and after that they were 
sold to other people. Hence Mr. Pawlyn knew nothing about it. Agrees 
with Mr. Pomeroy and Mr. Billing that all “shes ”’ under 5 inches, and all 
“hes”? under 54 inches should be thrown away. ‘Thinks this would make 
crabs more plentiful. ‘These small crabs are sold now as two for one. Lobsters 
are just as plentiful as ever. Would like to turn away all lobsters under 6 
inches long. These small lobsters are sold now, but not often taken. ‘There 
are so few lobsters under 6 inches caught that it would not be worth while to 
make a law to affect them. 

(By Mr. Buckland.) Small she crabs breed. Throwing back the smal] crabs 
would increase the breeding stock. When he sees crabs with seed they are 
generally small ones. Large he crabs are 13 inches. Large females are 9 
inches. Living is bad now, and must not be made worse. 

RicHarp Cuimo. Livesat Gorran Haven. ‘Thinks lobster seasons vary. There 
are more boats now than there used to be, and*they catch more fish altogether, 
but less per boat. Used to go lobstering 40 or 50 years ago at Polruan, 
There was then only one boat, to work five or six miles of ground, now there 
are 10 or 12 boats on the same ground. In the old times there were good 
years and bad years, and there are good years and bad years now. ‘The finer 
the weather the better the lobsters. 

Was in Norway during the Russian war 20 years ago. The people brought 
lobsters on board for sale. ‘They were all small, 9 inches and under. Never saw 
a lobster of 1] inches in Norway. Thinks the Norway lobsters are generally 
a smaller kind than ours. They are the bright blue lobsters. Has seen lobster 
the length of his finger ; they have been thrown away as too small. The small 
lobsters generally go through the pots. The small ones are generally caught 
in bait pots, the ribs of which are much closer together, All lobsters caught 
in a lobster pot are marketable. 

There used to be cray-fish at Fowey,and they were very plentiful. 
are very scarce now. ‘Thinks they go in shoals. 

Joun Hunxin. Lives at Mevagissey. Is 73 years old. Isa fisherman. 
Has been a mariner, and has not been crab fishing since he was 18 years old. 
There were three boats at Mevagissey then. Used to go to the ground where 
the Gorran men now go, but never fished in deep water or above a mile 
from shore. Crabs were very plentiful. Used to fish with 100 pots and some- 
times had 50, 20, 12, or 10 large crabs a day. These were crabs upwards 
of 8 inches across. Used to throw away all she crabs. There was no sale 
for the she crabs, Does not know whether it would be possible to catch 
as many crabs now; but thinks they are decreasing. Large crabs are 
scarcer. There are more than double the number of boats. Crabs used to be 
8s. a dozen of 26, and the price fell in May to 6s. per dozen. The railway has 
opened up a larger market, and the increased price recently may be due to it. 
A large crab which sold when he was a boy for 6d. or 4d. would be worth 2s. 6d. 
Agrees with proposal to throw back small crabs. Has caught berried lobsters 
in May and June, ready to spawn. Has also caught she crabs. 

THomaAs Poutuarp. Has been in the crab and lobster trade three years. 


They 
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This is the best year he ever knew. Does not know whether this is due to the 
hot weather. It may be so. Warm rainy weather with westerly winds are good 
for crab catching. Agrees with the recommendation already given, to throw 
back she crabs under 5 inches, and hes under 53 inches, and has no other 
suggestion to. make. 

JosupH Cximo, of Polruan. The Gorran men are unanimously of opinion that 
there should be a law to prevent the capture of she crabs under 5 inches, and 
of he crabs under 53 inches. There need be no law for lobsters. 


Town Hall, Falmouth, Saturday, 16th September 1876. 


PRESENT: 
FRANK BuckLAND and SpENcER WALPOLE, Esquires. 


Joun TREMAYNE, M.P. for East Cornwall. Took a considerable interest in 
the Crab and Lobster Fisheries (Norfolk) Bill when it was before Parliament last 
session. Knowing the importance of the crab and lobster fisheries of Cornwall, 
he placed himself in communication with all the fishing ports from Brighton to 
St. Ives. Has also been in communication with Messrs. Poland, of Billinsgate 
Market, and Messrs. Sheppard, of the Haymarket, London. From the evidence 
there collected he has come to the conclusion that crabs and lobsters are 
diminishing in quantity, size, and quality. 

At Boenor, J. Wraggles, a fisherman, told him that the fishery will die out in 
afew years. A few years ago he could catch 60 Ibs. of lobsters in a day, now 
he can only catch 24 lbs. He thinks the saleable size for lobsters should be 
a quarter of a pound weight. 

At Srisea, William Legge, a pilot and fisherman for 40 years, told him the 
fishery has deteriorated quite one half. He thinks cray-fish should he pro- 
tected under any Act for the protection of crabs and lobsters. Crabs and 
lobsters spawn twice a year. Hence fishing early and late has been the cause of 
the decrease. No crabs or lobsters should be caught before 1st March, nor after 
the 3lst October. The minimum size should be half a pound. No difference 
need be made between male and female crabs. Crabs in spawn, and _ berried 
lobsters should be returned to sea at all times of the year. 

At StpmourTu, according to the testimony of the leading fishermen, the 
fishery has fallen off both in the quantity and size of the fish, particularly 
when compared with 50 years ago. It has not fallen off so much lately, still 
to a certain extent it has diminished. The fishermen doubt whether legisla- 
tion would be willingly received, but without legislation the fishery must 
become extinct in a short time. Lobsters spawn first in April and May, and 
for a second time in October and November. Lobster pots should not be used 
from September to January. The fishermen are unanimously of opinion that 
berried hens (both crabs and lobsters) should be returned to the water. There 
are few caught on that coast. : 

At BupLe1en SAautTerRTon, Mr. Bird says the well-to-do fishermen are in 
favour of a protection Act; those’ who live from hand to mouth oppose it. 
Crabs have not decreased there in number but in size. Crabs in spawn are 
rarely caught owing to rough weather preventing fishing. The fishermen 
would approve of a standard of size for fish. Lobsters spawn from March to 
September; a close time would therefore be impossible. Berried hens should 
be returned to the sea. The penalty should be enforced on the salesman. As 
many as 40 spawning lobsters are sometimes brought ashore in a morning. 

At East Loox he saw the fishermen, and had a memorial from them. They 
are in favour of protective legislation, and would agree to a close time for six 
months in the year. There is a practical close time, owing to the pilchard 
season, which commences in July. Crabs should be returned to the sea of less 
than 4% inches. Female crabs and lobsters are supposed to watch their young. 
In the early part of the year shell fish are full of meat and of delicious flavour. In 
May and June there are only a few she lobsters, and they are very small. After 
then the lobsters are rich. Lobsters of 1 lb. weight, or 10 inches long, should 
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be sizeable fish. The small crabbers would object to,-any close time. ‘They 
cannot fish during the hard weather. 

At PotpErro, Mr. Laughrin,.a coastguard officer, who was out with the 
“ Challenger,” said the fishery had much degenerated, and that a protection 
Act should be passed. ‘The crab fishermen there are in favour of protection. 
No crab less than 5 inches across should be taken, and there should be no 
distinction between males and females. There is no regular time for lobsters 
spawning; berried hens are caught all the year round. No lobsters should be 
taken less than 7 inches long. August would be the best close time for 
lobsters. Cray-fish should be protected. 

At Potruan, Joseph Climo, fish salesman, averred that there was a great 
decrease in the number of crabs and lobsters on the Cornish coast. They are 
much scareer, and very small, owing to the pots being out all the year round 
in some places. The fishermen would not object to a close season, if it were 
in accordance with the natural law. The‘close time should commence on the 
lst October and terminate on the Ist March. ..It-would be a great advantage 
to the fishermen to return all berried hens-to the sea; but legislation on this 
point would do no good, because the berries could be removed. Lobsters 
under 6 inches, male crabs under 5 inches, and female crabs under 4 inches, 
should be returned to the sea. Cray-fish require the same protection as crabs. 

At Penzance, Mr. John Bolitho said there should be a close time from 
May to September, when lobsters are in spawn. Thousands of small crabs are 
sent to London to make lobster sauce. The fishermen would not object to a 
limit of 44 inches for crabs. Lobsters are rarely found under 8 inches. He 
disapproves of all legislation for berried hens. ‘Two fifths of all lobsters caught 
are berried hens. 

At Sr. Ives, Mr. Rosewall says, the fishermen admit that fish have dimi- 
nished in quantity rather than in size. The fishing commences at, Mid-~ 
summer and ends in September. A close season would be of no importance. 
Berried hens are in great demand. No lobster less than 7 inches should be 
taken. : 

(By Mr. Buckland.) Thinks i+,would be impossible to have legislation about 
berried hens; any law on the subject would be evaded. The only thing to do 
is to regulate the minimum size for lobsters and crabs; it is essential that 
there should be one size, which must apply to Billingsgate. Does not appre- 
hend that small crabs would be broken up for bait. It is the practice on the 
East and French coasts to use crabs for bait; but not in Cornwall, unless there 
is a deficiency of bait, Thinks, on the authority of Mr. T. Cornish, that every 
fish should have one year of spawning maturity before. it is saleable. Six 
inches for lobsters would be equivalent to no size at all. Mr. Cornish says 
the meat in a crab of 4% inches weighs 1¢ 0z. A crab of 7 inches in average 
condition would contain 5 oz. of meat; these weights are exclusive of the 
cream. 

Joun CHarp (examined by Mr. Walpole). Is a fishmonger in Falmouth. 
Has been in business 16 years; deals largely in shell fish, and has sent away 
from 30 to 40 tons this season. Purchases them from fishermen’ on the coast 
between Coverack and Gerran. Gets the whole take of these fishermen, and 
has had men fishing for him for 16 years, and for his father 10 years previously. 
The take of these men in crabs, lobsters, and every fish, is decreasing in 
quantity. The size of the fish is not diminishing. Crabs are as large as ever. 
The are not so many fishermen at the local fishing stations as there used to be. 
There is a great decrease in the number of boats. At Porthscatho there are 
four boats now, while there used to be eight ten years ago. ‘This decline is due to 
scarcity of fish. He used to pay 14s. per dozen of 26; now pays 26s. to 30s. 
Two small crabs under 5% inches go for one. He used to pay 10d. or 1s. for 
she crabs; now pays 2s. to 2s. 6d. The railway is partly the cause of this, 
Sells fish on commission. Attributes the scarcity to the destruction of small 
crabs and lobsters in pots and trammel nets. The watery crabs, not fit for 
market, are crushed up and used for bait. What the fishermen cannot sell 
they destroy. Sees no remedy short of appointing men to watch the pots for 
white soft crabs. Trammels should be stopped during the first nine months 
of the year. The Coastguard force might be employed to carry out the law. No 
male crabs under 64, or female crabs under 6 inches, or lobsters under 8% inches 
should be in anyone’s possession. | Crab pots with fine bars are made to catch 
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wrasse; small crabs are one of the best bait for wrasse. Spider crabs are also 
used. Unless the Coastguard were directed to carry out the law, small fish 
would infallibly be broken up for bait. The efficacy of the law must depend 
on the Admiralty giving permission to the Coastguard to enforce it. A close 
season should be made for female lobsters, from 1st March to 30th April, when 
they are full of berries. This law should apply to Cornwall, but it would be 
difficult to have a merely local law. Since he saw an advertisement of this 
inquiry, 2 month ago, he has had 400 lobsters, and only 18 berried hens. 
Infers from this that the breeding season is from March to April. Male 
lobsters would be sufficient to supply the trade. Thinks female lobsters would 
not be broken up for bait. ; 

(By Mr. Buckland.) There are as many large crabs as ever, but the fishermen 
go for them to deeper water. ‘They go further in pursuit of crabs than they 
used to do. The railway has had a great tendency to take crabs, &c., away 
from Falmouth. Trammels vary from 30 to 60 fathoms in length. They are 
used in deep water. The majority of the fishermen would welcome a pro- 
tection Act, but the minority, say, 2 out of 7, would break up small crabs. 
Fishmongers are very anxious to have berried hens. He thinks lobsters only 
spawn once a year. Considers a lobster 9 inches long to be three years old; a 
lobster of 5 inches was the smallest he ever had. Has seen lobsters cast their 
berries against the boards of tanks in which they are kept. Never saw small 
lobsters. Thinks lobsters shed their shells every year. ‘Thinks crabs of a cer- 
tain age never shed their shells. When they have done growing they do not 
require new coats. A white crab is the ordinary crab in a delicate state, having 
shed its shell; it is semi-transparent. The shell is so soft as to be easily 
broken, like fine glass. Thinks crabs in this state are just getting a new shell. 
White, thin crabs never have any barnacles stuck to them. 

Crabs are sent away alive, and are boiled alive, being put.into cold water, 
and gradually heated. If they were put into boiling water, 10 crabs out of 
every 12 would shoot their claw or claws, and the cream would boil out. If 
they are killed first, by being stuck in the centre of the body, they bleed, and 
the flavour is gone. Knows this of his own knowledge. He never plugs 
lobsters.. This is done at Durgan, but at Falmouth the claws are nicked. 
oF is done to prevent them fighting, and does not have the effect of bleeding 
them. 

(By Mr. Walpole.) The boats at Porthscatho are reduced from § to 4; 
consequently the number of crab catchers is reduced, and the smaller number 
cannot catch as many crabs as the larger number. The four boats carry as many 
pots as the eight boats used to. The number of catchers is diminished, but the 
catching machinery is greater. 

RicHarp Coxuins. Lives at St. Mawes. Has been acquainted with the 
crab and lobster fisheries for 14 years. There are 13 boats now at St. Mawes— 
more than ever was known. ‘They carry on an average 45 pots, or 500 to 600 
pots in the aggregate. The fishermen fish from the shore to 5: miles out. 
They go further out now than formerly. He thinks crabs and lobsters are not 
so plentiful as they used to be, though there are more men engaged. ‘There 
are fewer fish now than there used to be. Attributes this to the destruction of 
small fish ; the fishermen sell more small fish than they used to. He would 
be glad to see the destruction of small fish prevented; viz., female crabs 
under 6 inches; male crabs under 8 inches; and lobsters under 9 inches; and 
cray-fish under 11 inches. 

Small crabs are not much used as bait; a few sickly crabs are broken up, 
but the fishermen are plentifully supplied with bait. The ribs of the pots are 
less than 3 inches apart now. Cannot say whether this should be altered. 
Recommends a close season, so as not to allow fishing before the Ist March. 
Drift-net fishing interferes with the crab fishing in July, August, and 
September. Crabs have a close season in those months when the pilchard nets 
are out, so a legal close season is not necessary. Five out of seven fishermen 
would be glad of a gauge for crabs; but there might be a difference of opinion 
as to the size of the gauge. 

Is a fisherman, and entirely dependent on fishing for his living; chiefly 
seining, crab fishing only occasionally.: There are men at St. Mawes who 
are entirely dependent on crab and lobster fishing. Some of them would object 
to legislation, but they ought to be in favour of it. 
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There are more fishermen now at St. Mawes than there were ever before in 
his remembrance. Never knew so many. The men’ cannot get anything else 
to do, and so have to take to it. Thinks they are making a worse livelihood 
than their ancestors. They get better prices, but this is not equivalent to what 
they used to make at a lower price. 

Joun Downinea. Is captain of Mr. Baccup’s yacht. Has been acquainted 
with Falmouth, Durgan, and Helford rivers for 25 years. Has got his living 
by crab and lobster fishing. Was fishing Jast April two years—in April 1874 
—-and had been doing so for 25 years previously. Crabs were more plentiful 
when he was a boy than they are now. A boat could take 18 to 20 large crabs 
when he was a boy, 7.e., crabs of 8 inches and upwards, and perhaps six or 
nine lobsters in a day. In 1874 a boat would have taken three or four large 
crabs, and about the same number of lobsters. Itisarare thing now to get over 
four large crabs. When he was a boy there were eight boats fishing on this 
ground. Now there are nine boats. They carry much the same number of 
pots as they used to do. Attributes this large-decrease to the capture of small 
fish, and fish in spawn. When he was a boy the fishermen used to return all 
small fish to the water: any male crabs under 6 inches, and females under 
5 inches, would be then thrown back. The market was not good enough for 
the small crabs. ‘The railway has’ caused the demand for small crabs. Nine 
out of ten crabs will be females. The females never bring so good a price as 
the males. Would recommend that all male crabs under 8 inches, and females 
under 6 inches should be thrown back. Does not think that if this were done 
the fishermen would break up the undersized crabs for bait. They have 
enough bait. There are not many wrasse pots at Durgan. Does not 
know what the fishermen do at the Lizard. Would recommend that no 
lobsters under 9 inches’ long should be taken. This law should apply to 
buyer, seller, and fisher. Thinks the 9-inch gauge would destroy the import 
trade in lobsters with Norway, and this trade is important. ‘lhinks there 
should be a close season from October Ist to March Ist. This would stop 
crab fishing in January and February, and would save breeding lobsters. 
Thinks lobsters breed all the year round, and that it is not more important to 
close June and July than January and February. Would prohibit the sale of 
berried hens; does not think fishermen would remove the berries. The offence 
could be detected; but it would require skill to detect it. All lobsters in 
spawn should be returned to the sea. 

(By Mr. Buckland.) When he was a boy small crabs were returned to the 
sea, because there was no market for them. 

Howarp Fox, of Falmouth. Has conversed with crabbers at Mullion and 
other places near the Lizard; they all state that crabs and lobsters are much 
scarcer than they used to be. The fishermen have to use more pots and 
go further from home ‘to get a living. These men would all like a law en- 
forcing the return of small crabs to the sea. Crabs are too tender a bait for 
deep-sea fishing with hooks; the danger would be that small crabs would be 
used as bait for the wrasse pots. ‘The majority of the fishermen would only be 
too happy to see a law on the subject. ‘The law must be enforced on the pos- 
sessor, not on the taker. Large cray-fish are occasionally caught. Crabs will 
travel great distances even with their claws tied. Some years ago a small 
trading craft was taking shell fish from Mullion to Plymouth and she sank 
off Fowey. Shortly afterwards a fisherman at Mullion caught some of the 
identical crabs in his pots at Mullion, a distance of over 40 miles. He knew 
the crabs were the same he had previously captured, because he tied their 
claws with a peculiar knot, and the knots were still on them. Other instances 
of the same kind have happened in this neighbourhood, 

J. C. Kenneruey, of St. Mawes. Has received large lobsters, two within 
the last 15 months: one weighed 10 lbs., the other 9% lbs. Thinks the St. 
Mawes fishermen would agree with Mr. Collins’ evidence, and that they desire 
to be protected against themselves. Undersized lobsters should be returned to 
the sea. Thinks crabs and lobsters migrate to deep water. ‘There are certain 
holes where a crab may always be found. 

Tuomas Wesper, Mayor of Falmouth. Agrees with Mr, Kennerley’s 
evidence. Knows many fishermen at St. Mawes, and thinks they would endorse 
Mr. Collins’ evidence. The catch of crabs and lobsters at St. Mawes is 
decreasing. His knowledge of the fisheries is only hearsay knowledge. Think 
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it a pitiful sight to see small crabs and lobsters exposed for sale, and considers 
that a short Act should be passed to prevent their destruction. 

Arraur Cuarp. Is father of John Chard. Was in early life a 
trawler, and afterwards dealt in crabs and lobsters as a fishmonger. Crabs 
and lobsters are falling off in quantity, and have diminished more than one 
half. Thinks this is due to the destruction of small crabs and to trawl boats 
catching female crabs in the early part of the year, February and March. These 
are caught from 6 to 18 miles from shore, and any law could gnly be applied in 
such a case to the sale of these crabs. Any law on the subject must apply to 
every place in the country. Would prohibit the sale of crabs with spawn, but 
not of berried lobsters. Could not detect any difference between a lobster from 
which the spawn had been taken artificially, and one that had spawned naturally. 
The only practical legislation would be to prohibit the capture of small fish. 
No female crabs under 53 inches and no male crabs under 6 inches should be 
taken. It would be no use to make this law, unless the minimum of 6 inches 
were applicable to the whole country. A crab can run 18 miles in two days, as 
ve found near the Dodman, in a case similar to that related by Mr. Howard 

Ox. 


St. Mawes, Saturday, 16th September 1876. 


PRESENT: 
SprncER WALPOLE, Esquire. 


WituiaAm Green. Has been crab and lobster fishing for 40 years, and 
has practised it every year. There are rather more than 13 boats employed. 
The fishery is now quite different from what it used to be. Formerly fish were 
more plentiful and the price was less; now the price is greater and fish are 
scarcer. Forty years ago he could catch as many crabs in a day as he would 
now catchin a week. A fisherman going out now will sometimes catch nothing, 
or he may catch two or three, or sometimes 10 or 12. There are more men 
engaged now, but there were as many boats 20 years ago as there are.now, and 
they caught more crabs. Lobsters also are getting scarcer every year. The ground 
is over-worked, and too many small crabs are kept. There ought to be a 
minimum size, below which all crabs should be thrown overboard. Would 
like to see all crabs under 6 inches, thrown overboard. A lobster of 6 inches 
is very small; 8% or 9 inches should be the minimum size for lobsters, and all 
below that size should be thrown overboard. Berried hens are found all 
through the year, but chiefly in March and April. It would be a great loss 
to close the hen lobster fishery in the spring. You may put berried hens into 
lobster store-pots, and the other lobsters would eat out the berries. A law of 
size would be of very little use. In the spring of the year no large she crabs 
are seen, but in the summer they are caught. 

Cuaries Henry CuamsBers. Has fished for crabs and lobsters for 30 
years. Crabs and lobsters are decreasing in number. Thinks small he crabs 
and small she crabs should be protected: he crabs under 6 inches, and she 
crabs under 5 inches»» A he crab is half as large again asa she crab. All 
lobsters under 8 inches long should be thrown away, and there should be a 
penalty on buyer, seller, and taker, This would have a good effect; crabs 
would not be broken up for bait. There is a ground outside St. Mawes 
where lobsters do not grow large; out of 20 only five or six will measure 11 
inches. Would object to any law about berried hens, which are much better to 
eat than “shotten” lobsters. There is as much difference between a berried 
hen and a shotten lobster, as there is between a herring full of roe and a shotten 
herring. 

“naa Green. Agrees that crabs and lobsters are decreasing in number. 
Many years ago he caught 100 crabs and cray-fish at one haul of a trammel, 
and now he cannot get 13 or 14 in a day. Has no doubt that they are 
decreasing ; agrees with the proposal made by Mr. Green as to a restriction on 
the size. ‘Trammels must be used or there would be no bait, and they must 
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reach to the bottom of the sea, or they would catch nothing. All crabs, 


whether male or female, under 6 inches, and all lobsters under 8%. inches, | 


pho be returned tothe sea. If this is not done the fishing will soon be 
ruined. 

Ricwarp Coutuins (cousin to R. Collins, examined at Falmouth). Agrees 
that fish are becoming scarcer, and would have all crabs, male or female, under 
6 inches, thrown back. The size proposed by the former fishermen, 53 inches 
for males, and 5 inches for females, is too small. Richard Collins, of Falmouth, 
is not a crabber. 


N.B.—There were three other witnesses in the room, all of whom agreed with 
the above evidence. : 


_ School Room, Durgan, Saturday, 16th September 1876. 


PRESENT ; 
Frank Buckianp and Spencer Waxpoun, Esquires. 


JosEPH TRESIZE (examined by Mr. Walpole). Is 65 years of age. Has been 
fishing 30 years, and has fished for crabs all that time. Nine or ten boats go 
out crabbing together. This is about the same number as when he began. Crabs 
are not so thick now as they used to be. There are more boats after the crabs 
than there were 30 years ago, and he thinks there are too many boats fishing, 
and that crabs are over-fished. Lobsters are getting scarce also. Does not know 
what could be done unless the fishing were stopped altogether. It would be a 
good thing to put back all small lobsters. Messrs. Scovell, from Hamble, 
will not take any he crabs under 6 inches, nor females under 5 inches. He 
sends the small crabs to London. Thinks it would be right to stop the 
capture of she crabs under 5 inches, and he crabs under 6 inches. Would like 
this scale enforced. Merchants will take lobsters of any size. It would bea 
good plan to leave the small lobsters to grow. Cannot fix any size. Thinks 
it would be a good plan to throw back berried hens. It would be a loss, but 
he would consent to the loss if all others did the same. Believes all the 
Durgan fishermen throw back crabs in spawn, but many of them are taken. 

(By Mr. Buckland.) Does not know when he sees most spawning crabs. 
Messrs. Scovell buy berried hens, and any other lobsters he can get. Has 
caught a lobster weighing 13 lbs. Could not send fish to London if it were 
not for the railway. Can sell as much as he can catch. Always throws away 
spawning crabs. 

James James. Has livedat Durgan 2] or 22 years, and has fished for crabs 
allthe time. There are fewer crabs than there were’ 20 years ago; lobsters 
also are scarcer. Fish are about the same size as formerly. Cannot say why 
crabs are scarcer. When he went fishing 20 years ago he caught three times 
as many as he can catch now. Thinks all male crabs under 6 inches, and 
female under 5 inches, should be put back into the sea. This should be done 
to enable them to grow. He crabs are large crabs, but there are not so many 
of them as there used to be. They are mostly caught outside the bay. The 
pots set first are takenin in July on account of the trawlers. Uses thornbacks, 
bibs, and other fish for bait. Never uses young crabs for bait, only spider 
crabs. Never smashes up edible crabs. Never returns any lobsters to the 
sea, and does not catch more than one or two lobsters under 5 inches. The 
average size is from 9 to 11 inches. Catches very few under 9 inches. It 
would be no hardship to put back lobsters under 83 inches. Catches about 
100 lobsters ina season. One in ten might be under 83 inches. Does not see 
that anything can be done but to put back any “seed” crabs, which the 
fishermen do now. 

Henry Pascon, Has been fishing 20 years, and crabbing every summer 
during that time. Crabs and lobsters are decreasing: they are over-fished. 
Would agree to throw back all he crabs under 6 inches, and she crabs under 
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5% inches, and lobsters under 8% inches., This would be better for the fishermen 
in the longrun. The drift nets prevent crab fishing in the busy parts of the 
season. ‘Thinks this is very hard. Has heard old fishermen say that there 
was a law to keep pilchard drift nets off the land. One man lost 30 crab pots 
through the pilchard nets in one day. The fishermen go four miles further 
from shore for crabs than they used to. 

Wiiuiam Rerauuack. Has been crabbing 30 years. ‘here are not a 
quarter so many crabs as there were 30 years ago. He used to get 27 or 28 
crabs a day, and now only gets three or four. In 1851 he got 26a day. Four 
or five crabs a day now is a good catch with the same number of pots out as 
formerly. Believes the falling off is due to the capture of so many small he 
and she crabs under 5 inches. All under that size should be thrown back. 
Male crabs are the largest; females do not run so large. Lobsters have not 
failed so much as the crabs. There are not more boats in Durgan than there 
used to be, but there are three times as many in Porthalla. There are eight 
or nine boats there now, and there used to be only three. The crabs are being 
fished out. About 30 to 40 pots go to each boat, and there are 300 pots from 
Durgan. If he had to make a law he would enforce the throwing back of all 
small crabs and all crabs in spawn ; would throw away the berried hens at any 
time of the year. In a month’s time they would cast their spawn, and might 
then be sold. The fishermen ought to consent to this. Thinks they would. 
They make as much of a “shotten ” lobster as a berried one. Does not know 
the opinion of the fishermen at Porthalla. 

Most lobsters are nicked, not plugged. If they are plugged the people will 
not buy them. 


- Guildhall, Penzance, Monday, 18th September 1876. 


PRESENT: 
FRANK BucKkLAND and SpENCER WALPOLE, Esquires. 


Tomas CornisH, solicitor, Penzance. Has owned crab pots for more 
than 20 years. The crabbing stations about Mount’s Bay are:—1. Mullion, 
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2. Porthleven. 3. Prussia Cove. 4. Penberth. 5. Porthgwarra. 6. Sen-- 


nen Cove. All these are fisheries for crabs and lobsters. His experience is 
that the fish have not fallen off in numbers, but the grounds inshore have been 
fished out, and the men have had to go to deeper water. On the eastern 
side of Mount’s Bay, he thinks, a limit should be placed on the size of a 
saleable crab, say 5 or 54 inches. Would be glad to see a total prohibition of 
she crabs. They are no good; it isa waste to catch them. Lobsters and cray- 
fish are seldom caught at Penzance under 9 inches. The crab pots would not 
catch them much smaller than that. There is an enforced close time in 
Mount’s Bay in July and August, when the drift nets for pilchards drive in the 
crab fishers. Does not think a close season important at the Land’s End 
because the fisheries are so deep and so extensive. Would like to see berried 
hens all thrown back into the sea. Has had very little experience of crabs 
in spawn. More females-than males’are caught. 

(By Mr. Walpole.) 16 would be a serious loss to prohibit the capture of 
berried hens; but in the end it would replenish the fishery. This should he 
enforced throughout the year. Not a large proportion of lobsters inthe spring 
are berried ; but berried hens are caught all through the summer. Is aware 
of the large demand for berried hens in London. It would be extremely 
difficult for fishermen to remove the berries. It would be possible to dis- 
tinguish between a lobster that had shed its berries naturally and one from 
which the berries had been removed artificially. 

Crabs are fetched away by the trading smacks. The minimum size for 
crabs, under the Norfolk Crab and Lobster Fisheries Act, is 44 inches. Pro- 
poses 5$ inches as a minimum gauge. Crabs under that size are not accepted 
by the trading smacks, and then they are taken as “quarter fish,’ four 
counting as one. The prohibition of unsizeable fish should be universal. It 
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will be of no use to have such a law unless it is-applicable to the great 
markets. Has tested the meat in a crab of 43 inches. In the claws and legs 
the meat, exclusive of the cream in the body, weighs 1% oz. Thinks the 
Norfolk Act should be repealed, and the sale of all crabs under 53 inches 
throughout the country should be prohibited. A crab of 53 inches would 
give 43 oz. of meat. 

The Falmouth measure for lobsters might be taken, viz., 85 inches. A 
lobster of 8 inchés would get through the pots, the bars of whichare 2 inches 
apart. 

P(By Mr. Buckland.) The crab and lobster fishery ceases from the middle of 
August to the middle of March, when they are migrating. Crabs must be 
rock breeders. Thinks there are no data for testing the age of a crab of 5% 
inches, nor of lobsters of 8 inches. The crab pots are shot in rocky ground. 
Fresh bait is better than stinking bait. Crab pots are shot in strings. <A. 
practical fisherman would be able to say how far they are from each other. 
Spider crabs are used for bait. Little edible.crabs are not used for bait. Has 
seen a crab weighing over 12 lbs. It is necessaryto have legislation to enforce 
the return to the sea of all he crabs under 5% inches, of all berried hens, and of 
all hen crabs. ‘The loss would be compensated in the end. 

JouHN Symons, Land’s End. His observation leads him to recommend 
that small she crabs should be returned to the sea. They were used 30 years 
ago for bait. Now London fishmongers give 2d. or 3d. each for them. ‘The 
fishery for crustacea is falling off. By careful preservation and a close season 
the fishermen may lose in one year and gain in ten years. Cray-fish come in 
shoals. Crabs return to the place where they are bred. Lobsters do the same. 
Thinks some portions of the ground from St. Levans to the Land’s End have 
been over-fished. The result is that fishermen have not done so well for the 
last three years. The Sennen Cove fishermen go from home to Scilly and to 
Padstow to fish. 

(By Mr. Walpole.) Proposes to prohibit the capture of all she crabs under 5 
inches, but to allow the capture of he crabs of any size, just as a gentleman 
kills the cock pheasants and spares the hens. There is no machinery for 
enforcing the law among the fishermen. ‘The best way is to enforce it against 
the salesmen. Does not know whether he could detect fishermen breaking up 
unsizeable crabs for bait. Would propose a close time for crabs from the 
lst September to 28th February. There are not many crabs now caught from 
September to December, and only a few from January to February. 

On the 9th May 1876 crabs and lobsters came in in good quantities. On 
the 16th they came in in nice quantities. On the 3lst he had three dozen, 
very fine fish. On the 2nd June he had two dozen and four. On the 
8th June one and a half dozen. On the 12th June two and a half dozen. 
On the 15th June one dozen and a score. A dozen lobsters is 13. 26 half 
crabs make a dozen. 

This was the catch of a boat from Sennen Cove to Padstow. ‘The gross pro- 
duce of the boat was 81/. in 21 weeks. It would be a benefit to the fishermen 
to close from Ist September to 28th February. i 

Some fishermen say lobsters are continually spawning. Wishes to give no 
recommendation on the point. 

(By Mr. Buckland.) ‘The fish from the Land’s End go to Birmingham, 
Leamington, and (principally) London. The railway has had the effect of 
increasing the demand. The crab fisheries are of considerable value, and 
might be increased in value. 22 boats are engaged here. The fishermen send 
crabs to London alive. The London salesmen will not receive crabs unless 
they are alive. The claws of lobsters are invariably plugged or cut, the rule 
pap to cut them. Plugging them is quite superseded by cutting, which acts 

etter. ; 

StePHEN Harvey Jamus. Lives near Penberth. Has known the fisheries 
there for 20 years. Is sure the fish are falling off, especially in size. Itis a 
difficult thing to get a good crab. The West Cornwall Railway was built in 
1859. 20 years ago the fishermen commenced sending crabs to Hayle and 
Bristol by sea. ‘The extra demand and the practice of killing the she crabs 
have been the cause of the decline. Many thousand she crabs are caught 
every year. The eggs do not come on till July or August, and then the she 
crabs are at their best. Has an impression that the fishery is over-worked. 
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The fishermen catch so many small crabs that large ones are not allowed to 
grow. There is a ready demand for small crabs, which sell at 2d. each. The 
fishery at Penberth used to be very small. 

Henry Buackwe.u. Is proprietor of the Queen’s Hotel. Sees very few 
crabs or lobsters; a few females and very few males are brought about. 
‘They are very small, and quite useless for use at the hotel. This has been the 
case ever since the railway was opened to London in 1859. Has only bought one 
crab for two years, and that was smuggled. Has often asked for crabs. 
Large crabs are not hawked about as they used to be. Has had lobsters of a 
certain size up to this year; but this year has not had them. They are very 


small, not larger than that (pointing to an 8-imch lobster on the table) and 


ought not to be taken. 

Win.i1am Henry Ropp. Is Mayor of Penzance. The crab and lobster 
fishermen complain that they are not sufficiently protected from the drift 
nets, and that therefore they have not sufficient opportunity for taking crabs 
and lobsters. He is speaking of the ground 9 miles out to sea. Agrees with 
the evidence already given as to a minimum size and close season for crabs 
and lobsters. 

SrepHEen Harvey JAmgs (recalled). Has trouble to get crabs and lobsters 
from his own cottagers. The wholesale fishermen take all or none. 

SrePHEN Bonp. Lives at Sennen. Has been a crab and lobster fisher for 
50 years. 50 years ago there were five to eight boats at Sennen. 40 years 
ago there were no boats. They were all given up, because the price was low 
and fish were scarce. ~The steamer for taking the fish to Bristol was started 
more than 30 years ago. Before that, Mr. Scovell was the only buyer. 

In Mr. Scovell’s time hé used to sell him fish at 8s. a dozen of 13. Two cray- 
fish counted as one lobster. Lobsters under 11 inches long counted two fish. 
Crabs under 7 inches counted four for one. Crabs above 7 inches and under 
11 counted two for one. These measurements are retained now. . The 
steamer caused the price to rise to 10s. a dozen, and now they have risen to 20s. 
a dozen for cray fish, to 15s. a dozen for lobsters and crabs; and hen crabs are 
sold at 2d. each. There are now 22 boats fishing at Sennen. The number of 
pots was quite as great 50 years ago as at the present time. 50 years ago the 
average catch was one fish to every two pots; and the average now is much 
the same. There always was and stillis a difference in the seasons; some 
being good, others bad. The average take per boat is not much worse now 
than it was 50 years ago. Fishermen are earning better wages than they were 
50 years ago. He has not much to complain of. ‘They sell no crabs under 
5 inches. If they are in want of bait, they use crabs; if not, they throw the 
small ones overboard. They mostly want crabs as bait. They use crabs as bait 
for wrasse, and wrasse as bait for crabs. Even if a law were made restricting 
the capture of unsizeable crabs, small crabs would be broken up for bait. Some- 
times the fishermen are short of bait and are obliged to use small crabs. 
They use trammels to catch bait. Not many crabs are caught in the trammels. 
They break them up before they are taken out of the net, if they are caught, 
and use them for bait. Does not think a close time for crabs necessary. 

Could remove the berries from a berried lobster. Could keep the lobster 
till she got rid of the berries herself. Has put lobsters in a store pot without 
berries, and found them full of berries in three weeks. Does not think much 
of a law which would prohibit the capture of berried lobsters. Cannot catch 
lobsters under 83 inches long. Does not want any law, and is in favour of 
free trade in fishing. Is ready to supply Mr. Blackwell if he will give him 

is price and take all his catch. Cannot sell him one or two picked fish. 

* (By Mr. Buckland.) If he wants bait he must have it, whether it is small 


_erabs or not. Ifa law were made to throw back berried hens, many fishermen 


would not go to sea fishing for lobsters. Could not keep berried hens in pots 
in bad weather. The sea-would dash the pots to pieces. Crabs and lobsters, 
some years ago, came to a certain ground near the Longships, and were as 
thick as possible, even when the fishermen left off fishing in September. 
When the fishermen went back in March and April to look for them they 
were all gone. 

Tuomas JAcKsoN, of Porthgwarra. Isa fisherman. Has fished for crabs, 
lobsters, and cray-fish for 35 years. The fishery has decreased during the last 
two years, so far as good fish are concerned, She crabs are as plentiful as ever. 
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A little insect, of the shrimp tribe, appeared near the Logan Rock 12 years ago. 


Thinks this insect ate all the bait from the pots, and drove the crabs away. — 


Does not know the name of the insect. He crabs were never thicker than they 
were in the month of April, 1873—three years ago. A heavy storm came on 
and all the he crabs disappeared. Has never caught large crabs in any 
quantity since. 


fish having been fished out. Has been tothe Wolf Rock, nine miles south, 
where the ground is seldom fished. Has been there sometimes, and left lots of 
fish, and found none on returning the next year. Went there again this year, 
and shot 24 pots, but only got two cray-fish and one lobster. Where the 


ground is most fished there are generally as good fish tobe had as anywhere. — 


In some parts of the sea, from Runnel Stone to Scilly, good lobsters and cray- 
fish are to be caught, larger than elsewhere. The cray-fish are sometimes 
plentiful, and sometimes scarce. This year’there are very few. Has seen old 
fishermen who say they come in shoals. Crabs at his station are more than 
‘5% inches across the back. None are sent to market smaller than this: It is 
very rare to get so small a crab on the Irish and Scotch coasts as on the Kast 
coast of England. A law prohibiting the capture of 53 inch crabs would 
destroy the fishery on the East coast. Lobsters on this coast are also large, 
13 inches and upwards. The tide runs at Porthgwarra at the rate of six miles 
an hour. The bottom is rocky. Thinks crabs and lobsters live chiefly on 
shells, whelks, &c. The feeding ground is very good. 

(By Mr. Walpole.) When he first began fishing he fished at Penberth. The 
Porthgwarra boats have increased, and there are six boats now while there 
were only one or two that-he can recollect formerly. The average take per boat; 
has been as good as ever, up to the last three seasons, and that notwithstanding 
the increased number of boats. The price has risen two thirds, and the Porth- 
gwarra men are making better wages. They go further off the land to seek after 
fish. Their forefathers did not go so far out. The insects referred to did not 
appear before 12 years ago. Wherever they were found they drove away the 
fish. They are now decreasing again. ‘The storm which occurred in 1873 
was very bad for that time of year, and crabs have disappeared ever since. The 
pots were in 35 fathoms of water. Crabs will not move when a storm is 
coming on. Crabs under 53 inches are not used. A few may be’ caught. 
The larger ones are used for bait, the smaller ones are not good enough for 
this purpose. Old she crabs are used for bait. 

Ricuarp Rowe, Porthgwarra. Has been a fisherman for 24 years. Has 
fished at Porthgwarra all that time. When he began he was with his father, 
and had the only boat in the place. Has spoken to aman 70 years old who 
said that more fish are caught now than when he was a boy. He used to put 
the week’s take in store pots from Monday to Thursday. Used to catch 500 
or 600 be and she crabs, and 10 or 12 lobsters ina week, and send them to 
Bristol. ‘This was an an average take. An average week’s take now is 1,200 
crabs, male and female, and perhaps 20 lobsters. ‘here are now six boats. 
24 years ago there were from 40 to 50 pots in his father’s boat. Between 50 
and 60 pots are carried in a boat now. Works harder than he did 24 years 
ago, and goes further out to sea. Believes one boat working same number of 
hours as they worked 24 years ago, and confined to the same ground could 
catch more crabs than his father’s boat did then. 

Begins fishing in March, looking for cock crabs. The cold in the spring 
keeps back the hen crabs. When the warm weather comes he looks for hen 
crabs and catches fewer cocks. After the hen crabs get scarcer in August and 
September, he looks out for cray-fish. 


Catches spawning lobsters from one end of the season to the other. . Pots — 


are kept out all the year round. 

A law making crabs under 5% inches unsizeable might deprive the fishermen 
of a few hen crabs. White crabs are not fit to eat. The Billingsgate salesmen 
return them. They are so thick it is not necessary to have a law to prevent 
their capture. Other fish eat the soft crabs. Canin afford to break up 
edible crabs for bait. ‘They are all sent to market. 

If it were illegal to kill berried hens, gentlemen would suffer and fishermen 


’ too. Thinks the natural destruction of young shell fish by skate and cod is 


ten times greater than that caused by fishermen. Skate and cod are some- 


During the easterly winds crabs are always inferior, and no — 
big crabs are to be caught. Lobsters are not affected. Does not believe in the — 


AZ 


times full of small crabs. The Porthgwarra fishery is very flourishing and it 
is not possible to improve it by legislation. 
(By Mr. Buckland.) The minimum size of 5} inches might deprive the 


_ fishermen of some hen crabs which are good to eat. White crabs are those 
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that have shot their shells. There are not many octopus here. Cannot say 
how often a crab sheds its shell. Has seen oysters on the shell of a crab. 
The southern limit.of the Porthgwarra fishery is 9 miles south. 

Henry Jonns, Penberth. Commenced crabbing 40 years back. Cannot 
say whether crabs and lobsters have increased. Does not catch so many as he 
‘did 10 or 5 years ago, or last year. There are more to be caught this year than 
there were 40 years ago. At that time there were five or six boats at Penberth, 
and they used to go every Monday to Mousehole for bait. The fishermen 
used to buy skate from the Mousehole people. He went on for a year or two 
like this and then went to sea. Returned to fishing 14 or 15 years ago, and 
found the system of buying bait at Mousehole had been done away with, and 
that the fishermen depended on spider crabs, and that they baited wrasse 
pots and lines with them and’ so got their own bait, which was much better. 
Would not object to a 53-inch gauge for crabs. Merchants cannot keep the 
trade with smaller crabs. It does not pay to send away smaller crabs. He had 
ls. for a hundred little crabs. 

Lobsters are not so thick as they used to be, nor are they so large. Does 
‘not think this is due to over-fishing. Crabs this year are thicker than ever. 
Does not want any legislation at all.. The fishery depends on the weather and 
the supply of bait. Hot weather is necessary for good crab fishing. Crabs will 
foretell the weather 24 hours beforehand. Small crabs are very often broken 
up for bait, and the practice cannot be stopped unless a policeman goes out in 
every boat. It takes longer to catch bait than to haul all the pots up. He 
catches his own bait in a trammel net. Is obliged to stop fishing in the 


- autumn (September) through stress of weather. ‘This year his craft was cut 


off by the Mount’s Bay fishing boats. This happened two months ago. 
Fishes in 30 to 35 fathoms of water. Catches most crabs at night. Thinks 
cray-fish are falling off. 

(By Mr. Walpole.) The crabs are not so thick as they were ten years ago, 
but the she crabs are as thick, or thicker. Cannot account for this, unless the 


_ cock crabs resort to different ground. It is a question whether trawlers do not 


catch crabs outside. Thinks cock crabs come in earlier than she crabs. 
Caprain Henry Ricuarps, Prussia Cove. Has been a fisherman for 
50 years, generally at Prussia Cove, but has fished all round the North Channel. 
50 years ago there were two boats from Porthleven, which used to come every 
year to Prussia Cove; and three boats at Prussia Cove. There are now nine 
boats. ‘They fish with three strings of pots, and 15 pots inastring. The 
pots are put in a string about 40 fathoms apart. ‘The method is just the same 
now at Prussia Cove. At the Land’s End the pots are 15 fathoms apart. 
Fishes the same ground as he used to fish. - The fish are not a quarter so thick 


_ as they were formerly, unless you go a long way off. Thinks crabs and lobsters 


-are over-fished. » Cray-fish have not come in in such numbers as they used to. 
When he began fishing 50 years ago he could take a dozen fish a day, @.e., a 
dozen of 13, and the usual description of fish. Only had eight pots to a string 
then. Now an average catch-would not be half-a-dozen a day. For three or four 
weeks he went out 8 or 10 miles, and found the fish as thick as ever. Thinks 
in a few years the fish outside will all be caught too. The Porthleven boats, 
when he was a boy, were only 16 feet long. Now they are 22 feet long 
because they have to go further out to sea. Many a time, when a boy, he 
caught 3s. worth of crabs in an hour, and nowadays boys cannot catch 3d. 
worth a day. 
Recommends that all spawning fish should be returned to the water. Has 
known them to spawn in his store pots and in the wells of the smacks. Three 
years ago the smacks did not come for 10 weeks, and the crabs were stored for 
that length of time. When they were taken out they were found to be full of 
spawn, though they were not in spawn when they were putin. All spawn 
crabs and all berried: hens should be kept until the spawn is shot, or else 
_ returned to the water. Thinks they should not be sold when in spawn. ‘The 
fish might be kept in floating cruives. The young lobsters could have no 


_ difficulty in getting out of the cruives. Buyers prefer berried hens. A 
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shotten lobster is not so good as a berried one, and if the shotten lobsters only 
were eaten they would not be so good. 


Would rather have small she crabs than big ones. Always throws overboard — 
small she crabs. Uses trammel nets for bait; catches crabs in the trammels, — 


and sometimes takes them out and sometimes kills them. 

(Examined by Mr. Buckland.) Lobsters and crabs are all put into eruives, 
The cruives are 9 feet long by 3 feet wide by 18 inches high, and divided into 
three compartments to separate the fish antl prevent them from fighting. A 
crab is the king of the sea. A she crab will spawn in November. Has found 


S. 


them, after being in a cruive 10 weeks, full of spawn. A lobster after she has 


shot her spawn is not in good condition. 
SrrpuEn Bonp (recalled), The crabs are in spawn in February and March, 
and not in November. ; 


Joun Kexiynack. Lives at Newlyn. Is about 80 years old. Never in his | 
life caught crabs and lobsters. Has heard-old men talk of the fishing, and — 


agrees with the evidence offered by Captain Richards. There are very few crab 
pots at Newlyn. f 


Sennen, Monday, 18th September 1876. 


PRESENT : 
Frank BuckLanp and Spencer WALpoLgs, Esquires. 


Ricuarp Nicuoxas. Has been acrab fisher for 40 years. Crabs and lobsters 
are no scarcer than they were. Fish are no scarcer. The price is better, and 
the fishermen get more money. She-crabs have been thicker the last two years 
than ever. Fishes from the Longships to 3 miles eastwards. Catches crabs 
of 4 and 5 inches. Merchants will not buy crabs under 5 inches. Uses 10 or 
20 crabs under 5 inches in a day for bait, and those that are not used for bait 


oS 


eS 


are thrown overboard. ‘There are 22 boats here now. 40 years ago there were © 


just as many. Would be very sorry to hear of anything to be done to inter- 
fere with the fishery. ‘They want to be left alone. 

Joun Georee. Has been here 20 years. Crabs and lobsters are just the 
same as ever. ‘They fetch a better price, and the fishermen make more money. 
They are sent away by rail from Penzance. Merchants will not take crabs 
under 5 inches. Thinks crabs shoot their shells once a year. Has found them 
every year in a certain hole with their shells off in March and April. The 
fishing ground extends from off the Land’s End to Cape Cornwall, 4 miles 
eastwards, and 3 miles seawards. ‘Iwo lobsters under 11 inches go for one 
The largest lobster he ever saw was 14 lbs. The men do not fish here till 


April, and leave off in August. Does not want any interference with the 


fishery, but desires to be left alone. ’ 

Wi.iiamM GrorGE. Agrees with his brother (the last witness). There are 
more crabs and lobsters than ever. ‘The railway has done good for the fisher- 
men. ‘The fishermen continually shift their ground. It would make ne differ- 
ence to put back berried hens. gah 


N.B.—There are between 60 and 70 fishermen at Sennen ; about 30. were 
present at the meeting, and agreed with the above evidence. 
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Cadgwith, Tuesday, 19th September 1876. 


PRESENT: 
Spencer WALpoLg, Esquire. 


Epwarp Rurrer. Is coxwain of the lifeboat. Has been crabbing 20 
years. When he began there were about five boats, now there are 10 boats. 
The fishermen fish on much the same ground as they used to, but go a little 
further out. The ground extends on both sides of the Lizard, 4 miles west, 
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_and 4 miles east, and 4 miles south. The fishermen go beyond Kynance Cove LOBSTERS. | 


on the west and Innis Head on the east. 20 years ago the average take per 
boat was 20 fish. The method of counting was, lobsters over 11 inches counted 
as one; two crabs over 8 inches counted as one; two lobsters under 
11 inches counted as one; four crabs under 8 inches counted as one. A fair 
average now-a-days would be about 14 fish, counting lobsters over 
11 inches as one fish, two lobsters under 11 inches as one; crabs under 
8 inches as one fish; and. two crabs under 8 inches as one fish. Fewer fish 
are caught in each boat now, but the whole number of boats catch more in the 
aggregate. The price now is ls. a fish, and it has been Is. 2d. Sells his fish 


_ to Mr. Locke, of Southampton. ‘The price when he began was 10s. a dozen 


of 26. Some seasons the crabs are very scarce, and sometimes they are very 
plentiful. ‘There have been some years when even spider crabs were scarce, and 
hardly one could be caught in a day. Now they are very plentiful again. 
There are hardly so many fish in the ground now.as there were 20 years ago. 
Thinks the scarcity is due to over-fishing. Lobsters are in about the same 
quantity as they were 20 yearsago. Thinks spawn crabs ought to be thrown 


‘back to the sea. If spawn crabs are caught, it isin March and April. There 


are very few of them, and to throw them back would make very little 
difference. Would have no objection to throw back all small crabs. The 
gauge proposed by the fishermen of St. Mawes, viz., 6 inches, would be too 
large. In Falmouth Bay the crabs are less plentiful than at the Lizard, but 


_ they are larger. 5 inches would be quite* large enough for he crabs, and 


4 inches for she crabs, at the Lizard. 'lhinks there is no falling off in she 
crabs. Does not think it necessary‘to have any gauge for lobsters. 

The fishing begins in the middle of March or April, and ends about 20th 
September. The rest of the year is a natural close season. The fishermen 
break up crabs for bait from Midsummer to the end of the season. Very 
black ones and soft ones are broken up when bait is scarce. Uses trammel 
nets for catching bait, and catches crabs in them, but the crabs are not smashed 
up. Small crabs would not be broken up for bait. Gets a third of his 
living with his trammel net, and one third of the shell fish are taken in 
a trammel. A good many cray-fish are caught on the coast. They come 
and go. 

AntTuony JANE. Has been fishing 43 years. ‘There were six or seven boats 
at Cadgwith and five at the Lizard 43 years ago. There are ten boats here 
now, and two at the Lizard. Thinks the crabs are more plentiful than they 
were. ‘This last year has been a decent year. A little rough weather is good 
for the crabs; smooth water and warmth is good for the cray-fish. Thinks 
each boat gets as much as they did 43 years ago. The price is better and the 
earnings are greater. Lobsters are just as thick as ever. Is very well satisfied 
with the fishery. Has heard Mr. Rutter’s evidence about a minimum size 
for crabs, and thinks it would be a good thing to have a law to save he crabs 
of 5 inches and she crabs of 4 inches. Cannot say whether a she crab of 4 
inches has spawned. Has only seen one or two spawn crabs, and thinks a crab 


- of 4 inches may have spawned. Does not think it necessary to have a mini- 


mum size for lobsters. Rarely catches lobsters under 8 inches, and does not 
keep them when he does. A law of size for crabs would not hurt the fishermen 
and might do them good in the end. Ifhe could not use trammels it would 
be of no use to go on with the business, Has broken up as many as 20 or 30 
crabs for bait ina day; but does not’ now break up so many in a season. 
There are 40 to 50 trammels in Cadgwith. 

FrepErick Srepaens. Has been fishing 28 years at Cadgwith. Thinks 
there is very little difference in the number of crabs. They vary in different 
seasons. He fishes on the same ground as formerly. Lobsters are the same 
as crabs. Seasons vary. There is nothing the matter with the fishery. The 
average number of pots to a boat is about 40.° Six strings to a boat, and 
six or seven pots in a string. The pots are set about 10 or 15 fathoms apart. 
Would like to have unsizeable crabs returned to the water. Thinks the size 
should be about 5 inches for he crabs and about 4 inches for she crabs. 
Thinks, however, that a law prohibiting the capture of any crabs under 5 
inches, male or female, would dono harm. The law must apply. to buyer, 
seller, and catcher. If people did not purchase small crabs no one would 
sell them. Lobsters are not decreasing. Does not catch so many small 
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lobsters, and, scarcely ever sees one so small as-6 or 7 inches. It is not 
necessary to have a gauge for lobsters. Very few -berried hens are caught ; 
but they are found all through the year. Cannot say whether it would be a 
loss to throw back all berried hens. Keeps his fish in store pots, not in 


cruives, and keeps them there a week or nine days. The smack ought to — 


come every nine days. All the fish go away by sea. 

The cray-fish are migratory and vary in number from season to season. Has 
caught 50 or 60 a day, in some years, and in others not morethan 12. Gets 
the same price for cray-fish as for crabs. Is very well satisfied with the state 
of the fishery. ; 

James Mrrcuruu. Has been fishing about 10 years. Agrees with what has 
been said by previous witnesses. Thinks that it would dono harm if she crabs 
under 44 inches, and lobsters under 7 inches were thrown back to the sea. Does 
not catch on an average one 7-inch lobster in the season. Fancies fish were more 
plentiful than they are now. Goes further out to sea now, and gets as much 


money, but does not get quite so many fish.-If prices had remained the same as __ 


they used to be it would not pay to follow the fishery. When he was a buyer he 


_ gave 13s. a dozen of 26, now the price is on an average 30s. per dozen. Thinks 


83 inches would be too large a gauge for lobsters; but catches very few so 
small as that. The pots are made hollow, and are 2 inches from rib to rib; 
they fish better this size than when made closer. The fishermen make the 
pots themselves, and they cost about 24s. a dozen. .'The best quality of crabs 
are those which are caught in traminel nets. 

Antuony JANE (recalled). When he fished first he sold his fish for 8s. a 
dozen. The rise in price has done good. The lobsters from the Lizard ground 
are one-third heavier than those in Falmouth Bay, but crabs are smaller. 

Epwarp Rutter (recalled). The Coverack fishermen come down here to 
the Cadgwith ground. But there is a ground from Coverack to the Manacles. 
This ground is better than the Cadgwith ground. The crabs there are better 
but scarcer than at Cadgwith. The Mullion men have been doing less fishing 
The weather has been bad. The Cadgwith ground joins the Mullion ground. 
The crabs from the Manacles are best, the Lizard crabs come next, and the 
Mount’s Bay crabs come last. There are four boats fishing at Mullion ; they 
are more exposed to the weather than the Cadgwith boats. 


The Ship Hotel, East Looe, Wednesday, 
20th September 1876. 


PRESENT :’ 
FRANK Buck ann, Esquire. 


Ricuarp Lirrue. Is 50 years of age. Has been fishing for crabs and lobsters 
for 20 years. Crabs and lobsters have diminished considerably. 20 years ago 
there were six or eight crabbers, and now there are 20. Recommends that all 
crabs under 5 inches should be thrown back, in order to preserve the fishery. 
Fishing goes on all the year round, and the season should be shortened. ‘The 
fishing time should be from Ist March to the end of August. This would 
allow time for crabs to breed and for the little ones to grow. Lobsters would 
also be increased in numbers. Lobsters are caught full of spawn in March, 
April, and May. After this they disappear. About June they fall off.- They 
are caught again in August, when they are “ hollow,’ and looking for food, 
and go into the crab pots in search of food. 

The smallest lobster he ever saw was 5 inches long. Catches hundreds of 
, The smallest cray-~ 
fish are 74 inches long. 

10 years ago the pots used to catch in one morning more cray-fish than 
they do now in the whole season, 
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The 5-inch gauge should be applied equally to he and she crabs. The LOBSTERS. 
smallest lobsters are 5 inches long, but not many are caught now. The Gauge. _ 
average size is 8 inches. All lobsters under 6 inches in length should be put ~ 
back. If all the berried hens were put back the fishery would not be worth 
attending to. There are 40 men using 20 boats. The average number of pots 
carried is three dozen to a boat, or 720 pots in all. The fishing ground is 
about nine miles long and three miles wide. The depth of water from 1 to 22 
fathoms. 

The fishing begins in March and the fishermen fish as long as as they can. 

Joun Lirtix. Has been crabbing 20 years. Crabs and lobsters are not 
so plentiful as they used to be. Crabs crawl according to the season. In spring 
the fishermen go further out to sea and catch lobsters. The ground at Looe 
has not been so much fished because of the driving boats, which begin fishing 
in July and go on till September. Lobsters are then in deep water and are yigration, 
protected by the drift nets. 

* Buns” or “ queens” or “she” crabs should be put backto the waterif | CRABS. 
_ under 5 inches long. Many crabs run as small as 4 inches. “Sheer” or sick 1... 
| erabs should always be returned to the sea. The fishermen very often break Soft, 5 

up small;crabs for bait. If the weather is hot in May no lobsters can be 

caught ; if it is cool three or four dozen may be caught in a day. 
In a month or two the hollow hens come. Little lobsters would go through LOBSTERS. 
the bars of the pots, just like shrimps. . va 
Always tries to keep a stock of bait. Generally keeps gurnards pickled in 

brine. It is necessary to keep the colours bright because lobsters seem to be Bait. 

attracted by colour. The lobster ground is very rocky. Pots are set in the 

pills,” ¢.e. hollows in the rocks. ‘They are worth 20s. per dozen ; the lines are 

worth ls. each. Crabs live longer than the lobsters in stony ground. CRABS. 

Epwarp PrenceLiy. Has been crabbing for many years. Where there = 
was one crab formerly there are ten now. The men who owned the smacks 2”¢7eae- 
used to get the profit, now the fishermen send away the crabs and lobsters 

direct. Formerly they sold them for 8s, per’ dozen of 26, now they get 14s. 

per real dozen of 12. 

Crabs are fished for harder than they used to be on account of the increased 

price. . The season begins in March and endsin July, Would propose that 

cock crabs of 5 inches and hen crabs of 4 or 4% inches should be returned to Gauge. 

the water. 

Joun Mrepuanp. Has been 30 years crabbing. Begins fishing in February 

and keeps on as long as he can, sometimes to the end of September. The 

number of boats has increased from 5 to 20. Cannot say if crabs have Boats. 

diminished in number. 

Cock crabs under 5 inches and hens under 4 inches should be returned to Gauge. 
the water. Would not think such a law oppressive. If berried hens were 

returned to the sea they would be caught again as “hollows.” Berried hens 

might be kept in pots and allowed to spawn there. Would like to have April Ctose Time 

and May a close time; during those months crabs and lobsters would cast 

their spawn. Few small lobsters are caught. Seldom sees crabs in spawn; if spawning. 

any are seen it is in May. They bury themselves in the sand. 

Lobsters are not plugged here, their claws are cut or tied. 
Witiiam Pryxne. ‘Thinks the increased price paid for crabs and lobsters. 
_ is the cause of their falling off. All males and females under 5 inches should 

be returned to the water.” Many small crabs are broken up and used as bait. Used for bait. 

They are used as bait to catch crabs. When the “ hookers ” knock off, bait is 

scarce, and then crabs are used. From July onwards bait is scarce because 

the fishermen are all gone pilchard fishing. Young crabs are valuable as bait 

at certain times of the year. 

The natural close time for crabs and lobsters begins on lst August. Young 
crabs are the best bait for wrasse, and wrasse are an excellent bait for lobsters. 
Common sense leads the fishermen to spare the small crabs at all times 

except when they are required as bait. The fishermen agree with him that 

when the hookers have done fishing bait is very scarce, arid that under these 

circumstances it is absolutely necessary to break up small crabs to catch 
| wrasse, which are used to catch lobsters. The Looe men have sufficient sense 
to return the small crabs at all other times of the year. 
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Ship Inn, Polperro, Wednesday, 20th September 1876. 


* PRESENT: 
Frank Bucxuanp, Esquire. 


Epwin Buckuiry. Has fished for crabs and lobsters for 30 years. ‘There 
are seven boats now; 30 yearsago there were four boats. Hach boat carries on 
an average 100 pots. Crabs have not decreased so much as lobsters. Conger eels _ 
destroy the lobsters when they are small. ‘The fishermen do not catch so many 
lobsters now as they did 20 years ago. There are more pots out than there 
were 20 years ago. At that time the usual thing was to have 8 strings, 8 pots 
to a string. Now there are 12 to 14 strings, and 8 pots toastring. ‘The 
smallest lobster he ever saw was 3 inches long. The average length is from — 
10 to 12 inches. Hundreds of lobsters have been caught during the last five 
years under 5 inches in length. All the fishermen agree that lobsters under 
6 inches long should be returned to the water. The fishermen would gladly 
do this. They might be allowed to get-through the bars of the pots. The 
fishermen could not afford to put back the berried hens. Crabs have increased 
during the last 10 years. Has always thrown overboard spawning crabs. 
Would like to have a law to enforce this. ‘ Buns” or hens under 47 inches 
should be thrown overboard, and cocks under 5 inches should be thrown back. 

RicHARD Ouiver. Has been a fisherman for 20 years, and has fished for 
crabs and lobsters, though not much. The ground begins at Looe Island, 
and is 6 miles long and 3 miles broad. There are 700 pots fishing there. 
Keeps out fishing as long as he can. Would not object to put back cock crabs 
under 5 inches, and hens under 4} inches, and lobsters under 6 inches. ‘This 
is the smallest lobster. 

Berried lobsters should be sent to market ; but berried crabs should be returned 
to the water. Sells his fish in Bath, Bristol, London, &c., and sends them 
away himself. When the smacks came here he used to get 12s. per dozen 
of 26, now he sells them by the barrel. The largest are 10 or 12 inches; the 
smallest are very small. 

Wiiiam Buckuey. Agrees toa gauge of 5inches for male crabs, 4} inches 
for females, and 6 inches for lobsters. Fishes further out at sea, in deeper 
water than he did formerly. Goes where the drift net fishermen do not go, out 
by a single rock, where there are any quantity of hen crabs. Trawlers injure 
the crab and lobster fishery. ‘The trawls drag over the clear ground and catches 
both crabs and lobsters. ‘They destroy the spawning ground. 

Skates and rays are used as bait. It is not customary to break up small 
crabs for bait, but “skerries’’ or spider crabs are used to catch wrasse. ‘The 
fishermen would not break up small crabs for bait unless driven hard, as it is 
against their interest to do so. . 

CuaruEs Jouirre. Has bought crabs for the last five or six years, except 
last year. Since the well boats left off coming, the price has more than 
doubled. Large crabs are not so plentiful as they used to be. Twice as many 
small crabs are caught here as used to be caught. Has bought scores under 
4 inches long. Agrees to the proposed gauge of 47 inches for female crabs, 
and 5 inches for male crabs, and 6 inches for lobsters. Asa merchant he 
would like to have the ideas of the fisherman carried out. 

E. Laveurin. Coastguard officer. Crabs spawn when 3 inches across 
the back; they are then 6 months old. If you take away the male from the 
female another will come. Has seen edible crabs the size of a pin’s head. 
They spawn in the spring and fall of the year. Large crabs shed their shell 
twice a year; small ones every four or five months. The largest crabs weigh 
up to 14 and 16% lbs. 

Lobsters spawn all the year round. The smaller lobsters of 3 or 4 inches in 
length go out through the pots. Young ones are found in the wells of carrying 
ships. Suggests that berried hens should be kept in pots till the berries are 
hatched out. 

Crabs go from place to place, and sometimes travel 10, 12, or 14 miles. Some 
crabs got out of a store pot, and he found,them again over 7 miles out ut sea 
in a few days. They like to get in shore to cast their shells. The trawlers 
have torn up the feeding grounds of the crabs and lobsters, which are the 
sand plains between the rocks. 
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Polruan, Wednesday, 20th September 1876. 


PRESENT: 
FRANK BuckLanp, Esquire. 


JosepH Cxiimo. Has fished for crabs and lobsters for 20 years. Fish are 
very scarce now; this year’s take has been very bad. There has been_a falling 
off for the last 10 years. During that time the number of boats has increased. 
Some boats fish for 10 months out of the 12. There are no more fish caught, 
though more men fishing. Little time is left to the fish to grow or breed. 
Has purchased and sent to market thousands that ought not to have been 
caught. Some fishermen have returned the small male crabs to the .sea. 
Trawling is very injurious, especially inshore. Thousands of she crabs are 
taken by trawlers. “Has seen very large females, weighing 54 lbs., brought 
into Plymouth Barbican. Crabs spawn in January and February. Once he 
had been fishing in October, and had left some crabs in a store pot till after 
Christmas. In January every one was full of spawn. ‘There were nine or ten 
crabs. Has never seen more than 10 crabs with spawn in the summer months. 
Crabs are very particular as to diet. They will not eat stale fish. The best 
bait are cod, gurnards, ray, wrasse, plaice, and soles. The head of fish is 
generally put in the pots; the eye of a dead fish attvacts the crabs. Eight 
pots go to a “string.” ‘These pots are fished in from 7 to 25 fathoms water. 

In winter crabs bury themselves in the sand. In March and April many 
are caught with sand on their shells. As the summer advances they begin to 
crawl, and will nip one’s fingers. In the winter they seem dead. Crabs have 
been marked and found in a week or more two miles east of the harbour after 
being “‘nicked.” When they are not nicked they can pinch with their claws. 
When they have been nicked they cannot pinch. There should be no distinction 
in the measure for males and females: She crabs do not grow so long in the 
shell as the males. Males under 5 inches and females under 4% inches should 
be returned to the water. There are 20 females to one male. Females do not 
grow so large as the males. The close season should commence on Ist October 
and leave off on Ist March. Hundreds of boats go out on the Ist January 
and kill many spawning fish. The fishermen do not break up small crabs for 
bait, they can get 2d. each for small crabs. It is a rare thing for them to 
break up the small ones for bait. He gives 2d. apiece for them ; if they are very 
small three count as two. Watery crabs are broken up, when they are getting 
hard after casting their shell. Lobsters may be seen in spawn every month in 
the year, at least from March or April to the present time. Cannot determine 
the exact time for the spawning of lobsters. Lobsters will eat any kind of 
bait, dried skate, stock fish, &c. They will take stinking bait. Crabs are quite 
the reverse. To catch them spider crabs or “corwichs” are used. If he 
gets a lobster with the berries ripe he takes them from the tail and throws them 
overboard. Berried hens are not selected; they go together whether spawned 
or not. Thinks if the fishermen were compelled to return berried hens to the 
water they would take out all the spawn in such a manner that the operation 
would never be detected. ‘This would be a very easy thing to do. Such a law 
would deprive the public of the lobsters, and the eggs would be lost. Some 
years ago the lobster smacks came for lobsters and one of them had four or 
five dozen in a cabbage net, and there were thousands of little lobsters an 
inch long in the well of the vessel. The mothers had not been there more 
than a week. The little lobsters might have come from a previous cargo. 
They were from half an inch to three quarters of an inch long. The fishermen 
say there are 40,320 eggs in a lobster. No lobsters should be taken under 
7 inches long ; they are seldom caught under 9 inches. He throws overboard 
any he may catch below that size. 

‘Is. per lb. is the right price for lobsters. The fishery begins to the west of 
Udder Rock; it does not extend east of that point. The western limit is one 


mile west of Gribbin Head. The total area is seven or eight miles in length, 


and three miles out to sea. The Gorran boats fish outside the Fowey 
ground. They have larger boats. Crabs.and lobsters come towards the shore 
in warm weather, and bury themselves in the winter. There is sand off Fowey, 
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with rocks and patches of sand to the east. Sometimes the pots get into pits 
among the rocks and are lost. ee 

There are six or seven boats at Fowey. No boats have more than seven or 
eight strings of pots; say 64 pots each, or 354 pots in-all. The close season 
should extend from October Ist to March 1st. 


Fishmongers’ Hall, London, Wednesday, 1st November 1876. 


PRESENT? 
x Frank Buckianp and Spencer WALPOLE, Esquires. 


CHARLES PoLAND (examined by Mr. Buckland). Deals in crabs and lobsters 


among other things ; has been in business 20’years. Crabs have fallen off to a, 


slight extent in number. The falling off commenced about 10 years ago; but 
during the last 10 years the number has remained stationary. The crabs are as 
large as ever; the decrease is innumber. Gets a great many small crabs from 
Craster, Boulmer, Newbiggin, Chat Hill, Bilton, and other places in Northum- 
berland. Obtains lobsters from all over Scotland, especially from the Hebrides 
and the Orkneys; they are being caught all along the Ayrshire coast. 
Lobsters come from Cullercoats, and some small ones from Dunbar. The size 
of crabs remains about the same; the price remains the same. Gets very fine 
lobsters from Ireland, but very few crabs. Plenty of lobsters come from Skye. 
Is in favour of a gauge both for lobsters and crabs. Doesn’t buy crabs two 
for one in London. A gauge of 5§ inches would seriously interfere with the 
crab fishery in Scotland. ‘The Scotch crabs are a smaller race than the west 
coast crabs. The 5-inch crabs might be returned to the water. It would be 
an advantage to have these crabs returned all over England. Rarely gets 
crabs in spawn. It would be an advantage to have these spawn crabs returned. 
The fishermen might, however, have little compunction in taking off the 
spawn. There are not many soft crabs sent to the London market. Has 
seen lobsters 10 Ibs. in weight. The smallest lobsters come from Ayrshire. 
A lobster 22 inches in the barrel (produced) is too small for the market, and 
ought to be put back. The small lobsters from Bognor are caught in the 
prawn pots more from accident than design. Is of opinion that no lobster 
should be taken under 4 inches in the barrel. Gets a fair quantity of berried 
lobsters in the course of the year. They come from some districts in the 
spring, from others in the summer, and from others in the autumn. They are 
more rare in the wmter. It would be an advantage to put back the berried 
hens; but thinks the fishermen would take out the berries. Berried hens are 
sought for at times in the London market, and at other times are a drug. The 
berries are used for colouring sauce and decorating fish. The cooks are 
anxious to have the berries. It would be difficult to obtain a substitute if the 
sale of berried hens were prohibited. Irish lobsters come plugged to Billings- 
gate; but it is very rare to have them plugged from other districts. Plugging 
has the effect of causing great anguish, and of ultimately killing the lobster. 
Never heard (except from report) of crabs being put into cold water and gra- 
dually boiled. Gets a large supply of lobsters from Norway from and after 
midsummer. They come over invariably alive in welled vessels. Has seen 
lobsters packed in charcoal. It is very easy to distinguish a Norwegian lobster 
from an English and Scotch lobster. The English lobsters are speckled; the 
Norway lobsters are very brilliant in colour without. any speckles. Does not 
know what gives the colour to a Norway lobster when itis boiled. Is not in 
favour of a close season, because the seasons in Scotland and England are so 
very varied. Only recommends a 5-inch gauge for crabs, and a 4-inch gauge 
in the barrel for lobsters. It would be perfectly easy, if the sale of berried hens 
were made illegal, for the fishermen to remove the berries at sea. It would be 
possible for these berries, if placed in certain places, to prove prolific. They 
distinguish the sex of crabs in Billingsgate by calling them king and queen 
crabs. There is a close season for lobsters in Norway; but it is not strictly 
observed. } 
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WiLuiiam Benjamin FisHEr (examined by Mr. Walpole). Fish-salesman 
at Billingsgate. Over 20 years in business, and has been dealing in crabs and 
lobsters, chiefly in Norway lobsters. Has been dealing in Norway lobsters 
during the whole period. The Norway close season commences ‘on the 15th 
July as far north as Bergen, and north of Bergen on the Ist August. The 
close season terminates at the erid of August for the whole country. He 
commences sending for the lobsters to Norway very early in the spring. Has 
sent in the autumn months, but considered it such an injury to the fisheries 
that he gave-it up. Tried for three seasons, but it destroyed the spring 
fishery, and gave itup. Thinks the Norwegian fisheries ought to be closed 
throughout the autumn. There are very few lobsters caught in Norway in the 
autumn. At this time of the year 6,000 to 8,000 lobsters a week are received 
at este from Norway. Only one part of the Norwegian coast is 
fished. 

Begins to send for the Norwegian lobsters in March and April. ‘The 
season is later as you get further north. Sends over welled smacks, and 
contracts for the whole take. The Norwegian lobsters are caught in 
coops. The supply has fallen off during the last seven years, and he attri- 
butes this to the autumn fishing. 10 or 12 years ago used to have about 
600,000 lobsters a year from Norway, from three districts only. Is now 
working six districts (double the amount of coast), and the six districts only 
produced last year from 400,000 to 500,000 lobsters. ‘There has been therefore 
a very serious falling offin Norway. The matter has been before the Nor- 
wegian Parliament now for three years running. A 7-inch lobster in Norway 
is full price. Under that size half price. Believes that there is no gauge for 
lobsters in Norway. Out of 100 Norwegian lobsters not 20 per cent. are 
under the 7 inches. Heard Mr. Poland’s recommendation of a 4-inch gauge 
in the barrel. This would be about 8 inches in length. There would be 
thousands of Norwegian lobsters under this gauge. Would not object to the 
institution of this gauge, but it would be a serious thing to the Norwegian 
fishermen. In his judgment the Norwegian lobster is smaller than the Scotch, 
Does not get 10 per cent. of large lobsters. A two to three pound fish is a 
fair Norway lobster. Thinks a 8-inch gauge would be too large for Norway ; 

4 inches would be quite sufficient. Would agree to a 73 inch gauge. 

Lobsters in a favourable passage reach Billingsgate from Norway in four 
days. In hot weather there is great mortality, and consequent waste. 

Gets yery few berried lobsters from Norway. Doesn’t know the reason 
of this. 

There are a great many lobsters come from France. They come from the 
Cherbourg coast and south of it. Thinks that perhaps 200,000 lobsters come 
to London from France. The quality of the French lobster is not good; 
these come by boat to Southampton, and thence by train to London. The 
lobster fishery in France is principally in the autumn—June, July, August, 
September. In August the French allow no berried hens to be taken, and 
the fishermen during that month scrape out the berries. The French lobsters 
are in season at the very time when the Norwegian lobsters are out of season, 
A French lobster in October would be a good fish, a Norwegian lobster watery. 
It is utterly impossible, therefore, to institute any close season in the 
London market applicable to all places and all localities. 

A few lobsters also come from Sweden. ‘The Sweden season is rather earlier 
than the Norwegian season; and the Sweden fishery is being extinguished 
through the autumn fishing. : ; 

The proper remedy for Norway is to close the Norwegian fishery in the 
autumn, and this therefore is probably the right course in the Hebrides, where 
the fishermen wish to close the autumn fishing. 

Tt would be very difficult to enforce local seasons. 

(By Mr. Buckland.) A 3b. Norway lobster is a fair size. 

Georcr STEVENSON (examined by Mr. Buckland). Fish merchant at 
Billingsgate. Has been established on his own account for 40 years. The 
crabs come chiefly from the West of England, and a very few small ones from 
Scotland. ‘The crabs have fallen off very much both in size and in number. 
The falling off began 20 years ago, and has been progressive. Used to buy 
large crabs from 7s. to 9s. a turn; they are now 15s. Cannot tell the cause 
of the falling off, but thinks it is due to over-fishing. By over-fishing, means 
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taking everything and throwing nothing back, all the year round. The intro- 
duction of railways has increased the consumption andthe supply. Fish now 
come from every part of Scotland, whence they never came before. Railways 
have, however, not only increased the supply, but have also dispersed it. The 
great towns, which used to be supplied from London, are now supplied direct 
from the coast. Believes that Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and 
Bradford are well supplied. Is not in favour of a close season, but thinks 
that no crab should be taken under 5 inches. The London fish merchants 
would all be glad of this. Had three barrels of light crabs from Portree this 
morning. ‘They are valueless, because there is little in them; but they are 
quite wholesome. It would be impossible to carry out a law making it illegal 
to sell light crabs. There are such a few of them that it would not be worth 
while to do so. It would be impracticable to have a law for putting back the | 
berried crabs. 

Can’t say whether lobsters have been falling off on our own coasts. Used 
to get a great many Scotch lobsters in London which are now sent to other 
large towns. When the railway was first opened up, they had a large supply 
of Scotch lobsters; now they are distributed over the whole of the United 
Kingdom. The market for lobsters is liable to extreme fluctuation. A box 
worth 8/. one day, with 60 to 80 lobsters, may next day be worth only 45s. 

A turn of lobsters may consist of different sized fish. 'The smallest fish are 
called worst Nancy; the slightly larger fish, best Nancy. 80 fish: 40 best 
Nancy, and 40 worst Nancy, make a turn. 

The best and worst Nancy are small lobsters, respectively 9% inches in 
length, and 4% inches in the barrel, or 8 inches in length, and 33 in barrel. 

A turn may also consist of best doubles. These lobsters are bigger than 


the best Nancy; 40 of these make a turn. 


A score and a half of large lobsters also make a turn, which in this case 
contains 20 good-sized lobsters and 10 bigger still. Forty to fifty years ago 
he has bought lobsters for from 1/. to 3/.a turn. At that time the turns of 
lobsters were considerably bigger than they are now. A fish put into a score 
now would have been a ‘best double’ 40 years ago. The baskets are made 
smaller, tending to deceive the purchasers. Sees no remedy for this. The 
cause of the cheapness of lobsters then was the great supply from Norway, 
Sweden, and Heligoland. ‘The Heligoland fishing is now extinct. The 
Swedish fishing is rapidly becoming so; and the Norwegian fishing is also- 
falling off; they are destroying the fishery. Does not believe that the Scotch 
fishing is becoming extinct. Lobsters which used to be 6d. are now Is. and 
ls. 6d. Very few lobsters are exported from London to France. But lobsters 
are imported from France to London. Thinks that no lobster should be sold 
under 8 inches in the body, and 35 inches in the barrel. Doesn’t see, how- 
ever, how this is to be carried out, The fishermen’ would find means for 
selling them. It would be possible to legislate for Billingsgate and the large 
markets, as the salesmen would assist to carry out the law; and if the fisher- 
men found that they were unable to sell them, they would put back the 
small lobsters. The Norway merchants, however, setl very small lobsters ; 
doubts whether their sale can be prohibited here. If they were permitted to 
sell small lobsters, they would handicap our own countrymen. The Fish- 
mongers’ Company appoint three very practical men to seize unwholesome fish, 
and these men could properly check the sale of undersized lobsters and crabs. 

There is a difficulty in throwing back the berried hens. ‘They are generally 
worth twice as much as any other lobsters. The spawn is bruised and put 
into sauce, and makes better sauce than the lobster itself. In salads itis boiled 
and sprinkled over the salad. Itis a capital article of food. The spawning 
hens are of value to the cooks, who won’t have lobsters without spawn. The 
sale of berried hens must not be prohibited, as it would be preventing the 
fishermen taking the most valuable fish. The production of the lobsters is so 
enormous that, if a gauge were fixed, the taking a few berried hens would make 
no appreciable difference. Berried hens are in the best possible condition as 
food. ‘They form fresh spawn immediately after they have cast their spawn. 
If they have no spawn outside, they are full of the red coral inside. 

Cannot tell how often a crab sheds its shell. 

If the sale of berried hens were prohibited the fishermen would remoye th 
berries. 
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Some of the Irish lobsters are now plugged, but very few lobsters are 
plugged now. It has fallen out of use, since Sir Peter Laurie took the matter 
up. ‘The practice is very cruel, and deteriorates the fish. None but a fool 
would boil crabs inicold water. Many of them are stabbed before they are 
boiled. It is impossible to legislate on this subject. 

(By Mr. Walpole.) Doesn’t recommend a close season for lobsters. Does 
not think it necessary. The lobsters are equally good all through the year. 
Receives good crabs in the London markets during the autumn. There are 
good crabs all the yearround. Is not aware of the 9 Geo. LI. c. 33, fixing a 
close season for Scotch lobsters. There is no difficulty in bringing the crabs 
alive from Scotland, but they don’t pay the cost of carriage. The Portree 
crabs are of an inferior sort. It is impossible to get any statistics of the 
value of the lobster and crab trade. 

The turn of lobsters used to be from 1/. to 3/.; it would be now 51. to 81. 
The increase of price has not been so marked with crabs; a ls. crab now 
fetches 1s. 6d. or 1s. 9d. The increase in the price of lobsters is due to the 
falling off in the supply of foreign lobsters. It is not. due to the increased 
population. The take of our own coasts has not fallen off; but the lobsters 
are more distributed over the country. As over fishing has led to a decrease 
of foreign lobsters, it may lead to a decrease of our own supply, but this has 
not come yet, and the gauge is a sufficient remedy. 

James Harvey (examined by Mr. Walpole). Shell fish merchant, of Fleet 
Street, Deals largely in crabs and lobsters. Isa retailer. Prefers Norwegian 
lobsters to all others. Scotch.the next. English (British) third, and won’t 
take the Jersey and French lobsters if he can help it, they are always watery. 
The Ivish lobsters are very good. The Norwegian lobsters stop in August and 
don’t come in again till Christmas. The English, Scotch, and other lobsters 
arrive all the year round. There are always some lobsters very light, but 
there is no particular period of the year when the lobster is in bad condition. 
There are berried hens all the year round. The Skye saying, ‘‘ that lobsters 
are not good unless there is an R in the month,” is not true here. There are 
about 15 boxes of Scotch lobsters to a couple of shiploads of Norwegians. ‘The 
Cornish are the worst lobsters; but the finest crabs. The Cornish lobsters 
are not good at any time of the year. They waste in the boiling, and are full 
of water. All along the English Channel the lobsters are delicious. Thinks 
that no lobster ought to be sold under 10 inches in length (42 in barrel), 
and is not apprahensive of this or the Norwegian trade. The Norfolk gauge 
of 7 inches would be considered in London “worst Nancy.” A turn consists 
of 40 best Nancy’s, 40 worst Nancy’s, 40 best doubles, and a score and. a half 
of large lobsters. If he wants the turn of the large lobsters, he must also get 
the turn of small ones. The merchants won’t sell the big without the little. 

Does not think that crabs are decreasing generally ; has 400 a week, big and 
little. The price isrising, but this is due to the increased demand, and not to the 
decreased supply. * Sells nearly as many crabs in the winter as in the 
summer, but most are sold in the summer in the hot weather. A cock crab 
fetches double the price of a hen crab in the London market. Even among 
crabs of the same size, the cock fetches most. ‘The hen crab is not such, 
good quality as the cock. In London people don’t like the red meat, 7.e., un- 
developed spawn, which is so liked in Scotland. The West of England crabs 
are the best. Is in favour of a 6-inch gauge for crabs. ‘This, however, would 
be a serious injury to the Scotch fishermen. He, however, never buys Scotch 
crabs if he can help it. Cock crabs are the best in the spring. Hen crabs 
then are as light as a feather. The hen crabs would have the berries under 
their tail in the beginning of December; they then get under the rocks and 
cannot be caught. This applies chiefly to English crabs. There is no time of 
the year when both cock and hen crabs are both out of condition. 

(By Mr. Buckland.) Is aware that very small lobsters are sent from Norway. 
The smallest are now about 7 inches. Small lobsters are also taken in the 
prawn pots at Bognor and Selsea Bill. It would be very advisable to stop 
these small lobsters being taken. 
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is at its best. The cock crab is good allthrough the year. Often gets baskets 
of crabs from Scotland. There are a large number of white crabs among them. 
They are very small, and some of them are watery. Is in favour of these white 
crabs being returned to the water. Gets most of these white crabs in the 
spring of the year. A berried hen is worth double as much as any other 
lobster. Some men get a good living by buying spawn from retailers, and 
retailing it to pastry-cooks. Has had ls. for 2 ozs. of spawn. 

A crab under 6 inches hardly pays to brush, 7.e., clean. A hen crab has to 
have all the spawn, and the “feathers” to which the spawn is attached, 
brushed out from under its tail before it is sold. Would have no crabs sold 
under 6 inches. Thinks that the retailers generally would approve this gauge, 
but the small retailers buy the small crabs and lobsters cheap. 

Henry Burianp (examined by Mr. Walpole). One of the fishmeters at 
Billingsgate. ~Is appointed by the Fishmongers’? Company. It is his duty to 
inspect all fish brought into the market, and judgé-whether it is fit for human 
food : if it is unfit, to condemn it and séize it. 
well as all other kinds. There are three officers inthis position. Theoretically 
all the fish brought into the market. pass under the cognisance of himself or one 
of his colleagues. Has no instructions to ascertain whether the fish sold can 
be legally sold: only looks to its condition. If a gauge were fixed for crabs, 
there would be a difficulty in carrying it out. Hardly sees one out of every 
50 crabs sold. Only sees that they are alive. The size of the crab in most 
cases could not be ascertained till the fish was exposed for sale by the retailer. 
Sometimes 120 packages of crabs arrive by the same line of railway; they are 
scattered over the market, and if there were 20 fishmeters they would be unable 
to seeevery package. The sellers even now try and set the fishmeters at defiance, 
with respect to the sale of unsound fish, and they would do so with live fish. If 
it were illegal to buy, sell, or take unsizeable crabs, it would act as a great 
deterrent to their capture; and this result would be increased by the know- 
ledge that the fishmeters would seize unsizeable fish. But the only way to 
stop the traffic would be to make it illegal for anyone to have an unsizeable 
fish in his possession for sale. In this case it would be possible to stop the 
traffic in unsizeable crabs and lobsters. Thinks that a lobster over 8 inches 
might be sold. Under that length should not be sold. Thinks a barrel gauge 
easier than a gauge of the entire length. 
crabs, Smaller crabs should not be sold. 

(By Mr. Buckland.) The crabs come to Billingsgate in baskets and in 
barrels, both dead and alive. Never heard of crabs and lobsters being packed 
in coal. } 

Epwarb WINDER (examined by Mr. Buckland). Succeeded to Mr. Scott’s 
business in the Haymarket 12 months ago. Has a very large demand for crabs 
and lobsters, especially in the summer months, July for preference. This is 
because oysters are out of season. His experience does not extend beyond 12 
months. He doesn’t care for lobsters under 9 inches, prefers 12-inch lobsters. 
There is no great demand in his business for berried hens. Doesn’t care to have 
crabs under 6 inches. Wouldn’t object to gauge of 6 inches for crabs and 
9 inches for lobsters. If it were made penal to sell them anywhere, it would 
The mere fact of a law would stop the sale. 
Tradesmen do not like to see articles which it is illegal to sell exposed in their 
shops. 

(By Mr. Walpole.) In his opinion 5 inches is too small for a crab, and 
would prefer a 6-inch gauge. Thinks this might have a prejudicial effect 
on the smaller tradesmen in the poorer districts of London. This, however, 
ought not to influence Parliament in considering the object in view. 

Prefers a 9-inch gauge for lobsters, and does not think that it would be a 
serious injury to the trade eventually. It would be ludicrous to go below the 
8 inches. 

Henry Barer (examined by Mr. Walpole). A fish salesman in Billings- 
gate, established 40 years. His own experience extends for 29 years. Deals 
largely in shell fish. Obtains his lobsters chiefly from Scotland, Cornwall, 
Devonshire, Jersey, and the Channel Islands. The Scotch lobsters come 
principally in the colder months, the English lobsters from the spring to the 
autumn. The Scotch and English lobster seasons are perfectly different. 
Thinks the difference is due to the difficulty of carrying the lobsters from 
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Scotland in the hot weather. Gets lobsters from all round the Scotch coast, 
especially from the Hebrides and the Orkneys. A good many from the 
mainland from Thurso to Skye, and from Stornoway, Tarbert, Lochmaddy, 
Ben Becula, and South Uist. Some of the Hebrides lobsters always die. 
These are those out of season. The mortality arises chiefly among the lobsters 

‘which are stored in ponds, both in Stornoway and Tarbert. Has never refused 
to receive store lobsters. But the pond lobsters are half starved and lighter 
than the others. Has a pond at Herne Bay himself. Has 2,000 lobsters 
there, has kept them there two months. They don’t deteriorate enough to 
make it desirable to prohibit the ponds. The lobsters are stored to supply 
London in stormy weather. 

Thinks legislation for lobsters is very greatly required. A gauge is very 
necessary. No lobster under 8 inches should be sold. Is in favour of pre- 
serving the berried hens. The berried hen is the most valuable of all lobsters, 
but not for the market, except during the London season. If the sale of 
berried hens were prohibited, fishermen would be tempted to remove the 
berries. But a practical man could always detect whether the berries had been 
removed. It would, however, be impossible to distinguish between a berried 
hen which had just shot her berries, and a berried hen whose berries had been 
removed artificially. Under all circumstances is, however, in favour of pro- 
hibiting the sale of berried lobsters. 

Thinks the berried lobster more valuable than the lobster with coral in her. 
The cooks, if they can’t get the berries, will have to take the coral. 

Lobsters are very thin in June, July, ana August. This applies to West of 
England lobsters; but it is impossible to make a close season. There are 
always good lobsters among the bad ones. 

Crabs come from all round the coast except Wales.‘ The supply is falling 
off, especially in the West of England. There are two species of edible crabs; 
the West of England crab is a large crab; the east coast crab is a small crab. 
A gauge that would suit the West of England would not suit the East coast. 
Thinks that no crab under 5 inches should be taken or sold. It should be 
illegal also to sell crabs with spawn under the tail. Many crabs in spawn 
come to the London market. 

(By Mr. Buckland.) The small lobsters come from Bognor and Skye. Their 
sale should be prohibited. The crabs live better when they are packed close 
together. It would be very difficult to enforce the return of berried hens. 
Cray-fish are dying out; they come from the Cornish coast and Scilly. They 
frequently have them full of spawn, and these he thinks ought not to be 
sold. The cray-fish trade is quite as important as the lobster trade. Cray- 
fish are dearer than lobsters. They are 2s. to 2s. 6d. each when the average 
size. Never heard that the cray-fish are a migrating fish; they can always be 
caughtin Scilly. Thinks that no cray-fish under 10 inches ‘should be taken. 
Has bought 150 cray-fish at 9d.; they are now 2s. and 2s. 6d. each. 

Crabs shoot their shells in the spring time. The soft crabs ought not to be 
sent to London, but returned to the water uninjured. This is very important 
to the crabs and to the London tradesmen. ‘There are a large number of them 
come in the spring of the year from ‘Cornwall. The Scotch crabs come the 
same way, but they are not so important. 

Joun Samuew, Second Warden! of the Fishmongers’ Company. The 
powers of the Company are derived from the Charter 2 James I., 30th August 
1604, Will read the portion of the Charter conferring the powers of seizure 
of unwholesome fish :— 

‘* And moreover we will,and by these presents for us, our heirs and successors, 
we grant, to the same Wardens and Commonalty of the mistery of Fishmongers 
of the city of London, and to their successors. That the same Wardens and 
the Assistants of the mistery of Fishmongers of the city of London aforesaid, 
and their successors which for the time shall be,from time to time hereafter for 
ever shall have, make, and use within the city of London and within the 
liberties and suburbs of the same, and within our borough of Southwark 
aforesaid, at all convenient times, the full and entire survey, search, govern- 

ment, and correction of all and singular persons, denizens, and strangers, 
and of all others whatsoever, of whatsoever art or mistery they shall be selling, 
or having, possessing, or keeping to sell, any salted fish, salted herrings, fresh 
fish of the sea, salmons, stock fish, or any other fishes whatsoever, within the 
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same city of London, liberties or suburbs of the same city, or within the same 
borough of Southwark, and the liberties and precincts of the same borough. 
And that it shall be lawful to the Wardens of the same mistery for the time 
being, and to every of them, from time to time and at all times convenient, 
whensoever it shall seem good unto them or any of them, to enter into any 
house, shop, ship, cellar, wharf, and other places and places whatsoever within 
the city and borough aforesaid, or either of them, or within the suburbs, liberties, 
or precincts of the same city and borough, or either of them, where any such 
salted fish, salted herrings, fresh fish of the sea, salmons, stock fish, or other 
fish whatsoever shall be laid or housed, whether the same be in cask or without 
cask, and to view, search, and survey whether the same be wholesome for 
man’s body and fit to be sold or no. And if the same fish, either fresh or salt, 
herrings, salmons, stock fish, or other fish whatsoever by them or any cf them 
within the city, borough, suburbs, liberties, or precincts aforesaid, in such 
search shall be found to be unwholesome.or_corrupt, or unfit to be sold, 
that then it shall be lawful to the same Wardens of the Mistery of Fishmongers 
aforesaid, orto any of them, the same bad, unwholesome, and corrupt fish from 
the owners and possessors thereof as forfeit to take and seize, and thereof to 
dispose and do according to our laws of England, and the usuages and customs 
of the said city of London and borough aforesaid from time to time used and 
frequented.”’ d 

It would not be possible for the officers of the company to carry out a law 
of gauge under the powers contained in their Charter. But the company 
would be willing to undertake the duty if Parliament would confer on them 
the powers for doing so, for the purpose of protecting the fishery, and for the 
better provision of food for the London market; and would be willing to 
incur a reasonable expense with this object. 


Board Room, Aquarium, Southport, Friday, 27th October 
1876. 


PRESENT : 
Frank Buckianp, Esquire. 


JAMES Crook, fish dealer, Chapel Street, Southport. Has been in the trade 
for the last 25 years—first in Manchester and latterly in Southport. Has dealt 
in crabs and lobsters during that period. Considers the supply of crabs has 
fallen off considerably during the last 16 years. During that period there 
has been a gradual diminution both in sizeand number. The principal supply 
for the Southport market comes from Scotland.in sprig and from the Isle of 
Man in the middle of summer. In winter very few are received, and they are 
Irish crabs. Purchases from the Manchester and Liverpool markets through 
salesmen. ‘The price of crabs has doubled in the last ten years, and the size 
diminished one half. Calls a fair-sized crab one from 8 to 10 inches; the 
smallest are from 2} to 3 inches. In a barrel of crabs ten years ago all were a 
fair size through ; at the present time there are only about a dozen really good 
crabs in a barrel, and they are put on the top. Itis a great disadvantage to 
have the small crabs, as the majority of customers will not buy them. Con- 
siders a crab weighing 1 lb. to 13 Ib., and from 6 to 10 inches in length, a fair 
sized one. Customers like crabs about $1b. or 1 lb. in weight, or 6 to 10 
inches in length, and will not purchase the small crabs, which are sold cheap | 
to children. It is a perfect waste to send small crabs to the Southport market 
at all. Business would not be injured if the small crabs were kept entirely 
out of the market; is desirous they should be. A “full” crab is 6 to 10 
inches lengthways, and crabs below 6 inches sell two for one. A man, used to 
counting crabs, would count out say 30 crabs, and call them two dozen. Some 
of these would be full, but the majority small. No crab should be sold under 
6 inches across the back; 5 inches is too small. A man who was used to 
sorting crabs could distinguish the sizes without difficulty if he had the will to 
do so. Receives a good many “spent,” “wasted,” or “white-footed” crabs 
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amongst the others, They'are very light, full of water, and perfectly useless 
for the table. These white-footed crabs come from July to October. They 
are a loss to his business, as he cannot sell them, and if his shopman send one 
out by accident it is returned. Sending out such crabs injures the business of 
the fishmonger. It is very desirable that the sale of these white crabs should 
be prohibited. Would welcome an Act of Parliament prohibiting the sale of 
them, and it would benefit the public at large. The “spent” crabs are those 
which have recently shed their shells, and upon which the new shell has not 
hardened. Crab fishermen are in the habit of killing these white crabs. Such 
crabs should be returned into the water in order to grow into hard crabs. 

Is also a dealer in lobsters. Lobsters have not fallen off in the same manner 
as crabs, but are very much dearer than formerly. Prices fluctuate according 
to Billingsgate prices, which vary with the supply from Norway and elsewhere. 
They have lately decreased in size very greatly. No lobsters should be sold 
under 9 inches, measured from the head to the end of the tail. Lobsters that 
size and larger could be sold better than smaller. Small lobsters should be 
returned to the water. Has received them as small as 4 or 5 inches, but such 
small ones should not be allowed to be sold. Often receives spawn lobsters. 
Is now receiving great quantities of spawning lobsters from the Orkneys. 
Orkney lobsters are the best and very large. The spawn is used by cooks 
to colour the sauce. It is a very great waste. If the public knew that 
the sauce in an ordinary sauce boat represented 1,000 lobsters they would not 
continue to use the eggs, which only please the eye, and in no way improve 
the flavour of the sauce. Has known the spawn when scarce to be sold at 6d. 
an ounce. There should bea close time for berried lobsters and small lobsters 
from 1st July to middle of August. . It would be better if they were both put 
back into the sea at all times. All lobsters under 9 inches should be put back. 
‘Lobsters are not good for table just after spawning. When they have just 
spawned they are black under the tail, instead of being bright coloured. The 
Isle of Man crab fishery is nothing like what it used to be either in the size 
or quality of the fish. If the foregoimg gauge and close time were enacted, it 
would benefit the trade of Southport, and increase the general supply of crabs 
and lobsters. If berried hens were put back into the water lobsters would be 
more plentiful and cheaper. 

Wiiuram Howarp. Has been for five years a fishmonger in Southport. 
Is in the habit of dealing in crabs and lobsters. The best season for crabs is 
in the summer. Those sold in Southport are from the Isle of Man, Ireland 
and Scotland. In the summer. most of thern come from the Isle of Man, and 
Le are the best. Crabs are small this season, and a great deal dearer 
and scarcer than last season... They generally run from 5 to 8 or 9 inches. 
(Produced two crabs, one. 4% inches, the other 4 inches.) Often has them smaller 
than that in a barrel, many of them only 3 inches. Such small crabs are not 
profitable. Visitors and hotel-keepers will not buy them. Often has to 
throw them away. There should bea prohibition of the sale of-all crabs 
under 5 inches at any time of the year. ‘There ought to be a close time for 
crabs from August to April, Just now not one out of twenty. in a barrel are 
fit for sale, Often finds ‘‘spent ” crabs beginning about August and getting 
worse during the winter season. Cannot. sell them, and often has to throw 
them away. If customers buy them they do not find them good, and bring 
them back again. There should be.a-iaw to prohibit entirely the sale of spent 
crabs ;. it would increase business, and make crabs cheaper. Does not. often 
have crabs with eggs under the tail, they are very rarely caught. Lobsters 
were scarce last summer, but. are more plentiful now, and weigh from one 
pound to three pounds. In a basket of lobsters there are always some small, 
eyen less than a quarter.of a pound, The small ones are not saleable. A 
lobster should not be less than a pound, which would be about 9 to 10 inches 
long. Small lobsters should not be sold at all, and should be allowed to grow 
into big ones. ‘The berried hens are valuable. The eggs are used for colouring 
sauce. Cooks always want spawn, and there is always a great demand for 
berried hens. ' %, 

Witiiam Wrieut. Has been a fish dealer for‘between three and four years 
and for seventeen years a trawl fisherman, Has heard Mr. Howard’s evidence 
and, agrees with it. Small crabs should not be sold. The minimum gauge 
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should be 5 inches. All under 5 inches should be’ an illegal catch. A full 
crab is 8inches. No “spent” crabs should be sold, and all small lobsters 
should be put back. There are about 10 or 12 crab and lobster dealers in 
Southport. Thinks they would agree on all points given in the evidence. 


Infant Schoolroom, North Sunderland, Tuesday, 14th November 
1876. 


PRESENT : 
Frank Buckuanp and Spencer WaLpoue, Esquires. 


~ Roser PaTerson (examined by Mr. Walpole). Of North Sunderland. Lived 
47 years at Newton-by-the-Sea (6 miles south of North Sunderland), after that 
33 years at Monk’s House; has been 43 years here. Has beena fisherman all his 
life, and has been in the habit of fishing for crabs and lobsters. When he was a 
lad there were only four or five boats out of Newton, three or four out of Beadnell. 
There are twenty times as many boats new. He began fishing at 13, and 
stopped 13 years ago. When he began, crabs were of no"use ; there was no sale 
for them. Never sold crabs for more than ls. a score—they would fetch a good 
deal more now. Lobsters were the main thing when he began. There were 
more lobsters when he began than when he left off fishing. When he was a 
lad has got from 52 to 75 lobsters in,a night. Used in those days to fish with 
trunks (iron rings, 21 inches in diameter). There were 2 men and 24 trunks in 
a boat.. No trunks are used now. Nothing but creels are used. Can’t tell 
how many creels a boat carries. Many more than 24. ‘Three times that num- 
ber. The lobster season used to commence on the Ist December, ‘and lasted 
till the end of May. After then the fishermen knocked off, and went on to 
line fishing and herring fishing. Can’t say when they begin now. When he 
was a lad his lobsters all went to London. Welled smacks came for them. 
Lobsters were then 9d. a piece—this was a lobster 44 inches in the barrel; 
under that they counted two for one. The biggest lobster he ever saw was 
7% lbs. the smallest was about 2 oz. in weight. 

Win1aM Rosson (examined by Mr. Buckland). Has been fishing for crabs and 
lobsters off North Sunderland for 45 years ; 3 miles north, 1 mile south, 5 miles 
out to sea is the extent of the ground. There are 15 boats fishing the ground. 
Each boat, on an average, sets 70 creels. Rings have gone entirely out of 
fashion. The crabs have fallen off greatly, and especially the last year. The 
falling off began 10 years ago, it is both in size and number. The merchants 
won’t take very small crabs. They won’t take them below 4 inches. 8 inches 
he would call a large crab. Thinks the decrease in the crabs is due to the 
excessive fishing. The fishermen begin fishing in January, and fish till June. 
The crabs are full of spawn, outside the shell, in June. The light crabs come 
in about this time of year (November). Sometimes they are hove away; but 
sometimes they are so soft that they float, and cannot get to the bottom. 
Thinks it is a great waste to destroy the soft crabs. The price of crabs has 
increased to 4s. 6d. a score. This is since the railway started. Before the rail- 
way opened there was'no sale for them. Thinks crab fishing ought to com- 
mence in December and end in May. There ought to be no fishing during the 
rest of the year. It would also be advisable to put back the small crabs. None 
should be taken under 3 inches across the back. The soft crabs should also be / 
returned to the water. Lobsters are not so large as they used to be, and there 
are not so many as there used to be. In May and June he catches five berried 
hens for one cock lobster. Gets no more money for a berried hen than another 
lobster of the same size. Thinks the falling off of lobsters is due to taking the 
berried hens. A few lobsters are in spawn all the year round; but it is very 
rare to get a berried hen in December. ' Has thrown away many berried hens 
himself. Many fishermen, however, would not agree to a law to throw back 
berried hens. Has seen lobsters as small as 2 inches in the barrel; these are 
inshore in June. Thinks that very small lobsters should not be taken, and that 
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the merchants should not take them. The merchants only now take lobsters 
under 43 inches'as two to one. Has known lobsters killed by storms in very 
heavy seas, but not many. . 

JAMES ARCHIBALD (examined by Mr. Walpole). A fisherman at Craster. 
Has been 41 years crab-catching. Craster is about 8 or 9 miles south of 
North Sunderland. The crab ground extends off Craster 4 miles. south, 
3 north, and 4 to 5 seawards. There are not above 15 boats from Craster, but 
they have had 18 or 19. They have had many losses of life at sea, which have 
diminished the number of boats. When he was a lad there were about a dozen 
boats out of Craster. When he was a lad began crab and lobster fishing before 
December and ended at the close of May. ‘The Craster men still keep to this 
old custom ; but at Boulmer, Newton, and Beadnell he believes that the creels 
have been shot already, i.e. November. Thinks this is an injury to the fishery. 
Thinks the lobsters migrate from one ground to the other, and that the unsea- 
sonable fishing at one place affects the fishery in other places. There is not one 
crab or lobster now for 20 when he was.a lad. When he was a lad could, with 


_ his present tackle, have got 50 score crabs'in a night. The most they ever got 


last year was 22 score in one day. Never caught 30 lobsters in a day in his 
life. 12 would have been the average catch 40 years ago. There is many a 
day now when the boats won’t average three lobsters. Does not think the 
average for the season would be more than three. 

The crabs were the first to fall off. This failure began about 25 years ago. 
The lobsters began to fall off about the same time. Thinks the decrease was 
due to excessive fishing. There was a great increase of fishermen about that 
time. The railways had been made a few years before. Thinks that there are 
not merely more fishermen to divide the take among, but that the crabs have 
decreased in number. Thinks the proper remedy is a close season for crabs 
and lobsters. The close season should commence on the Ist June and end on 
the 30th November. This is the universal opinion at Craster. The coast- 
guard could enforce the law. 

Thinks also that the little crabs and lobsters should be put back. A 4-inch 
gauge might do. A 4-inch gauge in the barrel might also do for lobsters. 

Grorce Dawson (examined by Mr. Buckland). A fisherman of Craster for 
40 years. Has heard Mr. Archibald’s evidence. Agrees with him that crabs 
and lobsters are falling off. When first he went fishing they had nothing but 
iron rings ; they now use creels. Agrees with a close season commencing on 
lst June and ending 30th November. Thinks the Scotch crabs are larger 
than the Northumberland crabs. Thinks that all crabs under 4 inches should 
be:returned to the sea. Will agree to a 4-inch barrel gauge for lobsters if all 
the rest will do so. Crabs are capital bait for lobsters, but not for crabs. Has 
broken up crabs as bait for codling. It is a good bait. There are very few 
crabs, however, used as bait at Craster. The haddocks are caught with 
mussels, which they get from Stockton. In November more than half the crabs 


‘are soft. The close season, if it were enacted, would save all the soft crabs. The 


he erabs continue softer longer than. the she. The “shes” cast their shells 
in the height of summer. Cannot say how far crabs will travel. They crawl 
most in thick water. The crab pots are baited with fish. The crabs are sent 
away-alive. The lobsters have their claws tied, not pligged. Has store places 


for keeping lobsters. They are called, “ hullies,” 7.e., boxes with holes. The 


bottom of the sea is rocky, very little’sand. In January they begin to fish in 
22 to 23 fathoms water, and draw closer in shore from lobsters as the year 
advances. 

Wixitam Mason (examined by Mr. Walpole). Has lived in North Sunder- 
land for 13 years. Was bred and born at Craster. Has beena fisherman for 
seven years for crabs and lobsters. Fished off Craster. Thinks the crabs are 
increasing in number. Believes that there is a bigger tonnage of crabs sent 
away than ever by North-eastern Railway. The station-masters at Chat Hill 
and at Christon Bank so informed him. Thinks, also, lobsters are increasing. 


' Thinks that the cod are an enemy to the crabs. 


Does not think that any legislation is necessary, except that he is in favour 
of a close season. ‘The fishing season should begin on the lst February and 
end the last of May for lobsters, and last of June for crabs. The question. of 
size should be left to merchants and ‘fishermen of the crabs, but all lobsters 
under 4 inches in the barrel should be -hove away. A 5-inch crab isa large crab, 
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Tuomas Haut, of Beadnell (examined by Mr. Buckland). A fisherman for 30 
years. Fishes about 3 miles north and 3 miles south of Beadnell, and about 4 
miles seawards. The bottom is rocky. The crabs have not decreased in number, 
but they have decreased in size in-shore. The price of crabs has risen. The 
very small crabs (say 3 inches) are hove away. Has had crabs as large as 5 lbs. 
weight. Is in favour of returning small and soft crabs and of having no_ close 
season. Is in favour of a close season for lobsters after May. They should 
resume the lobster fishing after September. The object of the close season is 
to save the breeding fish. There was a time when berried hens, however 
small, counted as full lobsters. During the last few years small berried hens 
have counted two for one. Never collects the berries and sells them separately, 


but hears they are so sold.: Thinks that the berried hen crabs should be ~ 


spared. They are thicker in May and June than at any other time, but crabs 
are taken with berries all the year round. The crabs are thicker this year off 
Craster then they have been for nine years back. This isin deep water. In- 
shore the crabs are certainly decreasing. In November on some days one half, 
some days more, some days hardly any, of the crabs would be soft. The soft 


crabs are taken in 20 fathom water. They are unmarketable and unfit forfood, — 


and ought to be returned. Some of the soft crabs are sold, however. ‘There 
are about 30 fishermen at Beadnell. There are three men to,edch boat, 36 
creels to the three men. ‘The creels are examined every day if the weather 
permits. Sometimes, however, they cannot get out for the weather for a week. 
Lobsters can get out of a creel, and he believes they go out claw foremost. 
There are no cray-fish about here. 

Isaac Dickson (examined by Mr. Walpole). Lives at Beadnell. A fisher- 
man for 28 years. Has been fishing occasionally for crabs and lobsters. When 
he first went out used to fish for crabs and lobsters all the year through except 
for three months during the herring season, During the last three years has 
been catching crabs from October till the end of June... Before these three 
years, used to begin in February. They commenced the October fishing 
because they found the crabs and lobsters paid better than the white fishing. 
They are mostly crabs in October, only a few lobsters. . Gets a great many soft 
crabs. ‘Thinks this a very great waste. It would be a good thing to stop the 
waste. Would, as a Beadnell man, be in favour of a close season for crabs 
from the lst July to the 30th November. Believes that the Beadnell men are 
doing harm to the fishery of the autumn fishing. ‘The lobster close season 
should: begin 1st June, and go on to the 30th November. Crabs and lobsters 
are caught in the same creels. The fishermen fishing for crabs in June would 
have to put back any lobsters they caught. A good many of the Beadnell 
men would agree to this close season... Thinks the Coastguard might enforce 
the close season. 

Is in favour of returning all small crabs to the sea. 
4 inches should be returned. 
4 inches in the barrel. : F 

Crabs and lobsters are not increasing. More may be caught, but there is 
more machinery for catching them. 

Cuar.Ees Dawson (examined by Mr. Buckland). Lives at North Sunder- 
land, Has been fishing for crabs and lobsters for 40 years. Thinks that 
there are not much fewer caught, but there are more boats and men catching 
them. Forty years ago there were about six boats here; now there are 16 to 

The aggregate take of the boats is as large as ever, but each boat, gets 
fewer. Is in favour of a close season commencing on the lst July, and ending 
on the 31st January. ‘The crabs are notin season in these months, There 
are about 50 crab fishermen. The population of North Sunderland is 900 to 
1,000. 
mended. Is in favour of returning small crabs to the water. Is in favour of 
a close season for lobsters commencing on the lst June, and ending on the 
30th November. The gauge fer lobsters is 44 inches in the barrel, It would 
not do to return all lobsters below-this size. But small lobsters ought not to 
be taken. Cannot say exactly what the gauge should do, 

Joun STEPHENS (examined by Mr. Walpole). Lives at Beadnell, Has been 
a fisherman for about 20 years, Heard part of Mr. Dickson’s evidence. Is in 
favour of a close season. Lobster fishing used, when he was a boy, to begin 
on 1st December and close at the end of May. Crab fishing went on till the 


Thinks that all under 
Is in favour of returning all’ lobsters under 


Most of the fishermen are in favour of the close season he has recom- | 


q 
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herring season began, i.e., till the end of June or middle of July. Started 
this year early in October; thinks this a bad plan. In every day when he 
began there were 10 to 50 crabs in every net, and in some nets all the crabs 
were bad; the great majority were soft. Only got one barrel of crabs out of 
the whole take. This ought not to be allowed. 


Has always flung small crabs away, and is in favour of returning all under @ 


43 inches. The small lobsters escape through the mesh of the creel. Would 
toss away all under 4 inches in the barrel. 

Joun Dawson (examined by Mr. Buckland), Of North Sunderland. Has 
been fishing 24 years. Has heard previous evidence. There are just as many 


_ crabs caught now as ever, but there are more fishermen and more gear to take 


them. Agrees that small crabs should be returned to the water, and also 
small lobsters. Agrees that there should be a close time. Fishing should 
commence in February, and end at the close of June. © Thinks the fishermen 
would obey such a close season. 


N.B.—Before the close of the inquiry some small crabs (the largest 44 inches) 
were produced. he fishermen were unanimous in thinking the largest of 
these too small to be taken, and were in favour of a 44-inch gauge. 


School Buildings, Cullercoats, Wednesday, 15th November 1876. 
4 PRESENT : 
Frank BuckLanp and Spencer WALPOLE, Esquires. 


Ropert Carr (ewamined by Mr. Walpole). Lives at Cullercoats. A fisherman 
and fishdealer. Fourteen years in business, and about 32 years fishing for crabs 
and lobsters. The crab and lobster ground extends three miles north, one mile 
south, and two miles out to sea. There are about 30 boats at Cullercoats fishing 
for crabs and lobsters: Commences fishing for shell fish about the Ist April; 
continues till the beginning of July, when the herring season commences. 
Lobster fishing is resumed in October, lasts for about a month, and is not 
again resumed till the following April. The fishing is entirely with creels, 
which are here called pots. Pots have been in use ever since he can recollect. 
The shell fish go to London, Manchester, Birmingham, Newcastle, and 

hields. 
3 Crabs have fallen off since he has been engaged in the fishery. During the 
last 14 years the crabs have fallen off one half. ‘The decrease is in number ; 
there is not much difference in their size. Cannot say what the decrease is 
attributable to. It did not commence before 14 years ago. Cannot account 
for it. Crabs 14 years ago were 2s. 6d. a score; they are now 4s. 

There are not a great many lobsters: taken on this coast. Thinks they are 
decreasing too. There are not so many landed per boat as there were. Cannot 
account for this, except that there are more boats fishing for them. Twenty- 
eight years ago there weré only 21 boats, now there are 42. The boats carried 
28 years ago, and carry now, three men anda boy each. They carry now 
36 creels each, and used to carry about 24 creels 28 years ago. There are 
twice as many boats as there were 28 years ago, and each boat carries one 
third more tackle. ‘The increase inthe boats has been taking place gradually. 
Thinks that this increase in the number of fishermen may have some con- 
nexion with the decrease in the supply of fish. Thinks that the fish have 
been over-thinned by the increased fishing. Thinks that the fishermen take 
too small fish. It would be a good thing to require the return of all fish 
under a certain size to the sea. Thinks that any crab under 4 inches should 
be returned: A full-size lobster is 44 inches in the barrel. Under that size 


| they go two for one. Would agree to return all lobsters under 4 inches in the 


barrel. Very few lobsters are caught in October. The soft crabs caught are 
put over olive: In October only the old men fish. Does not think the 


October fishing is an injury. 
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(By Mr. Buckland.) Crabs with spawn are never’ brought ashore, Theyare 


mostly caught with spawn in June. A 5-inch crab will carry spawn. Hyver 
since he can remember, all spawning crabs have been returned to the sea. 
The male crabs are found in the roughest rocks. 


weed. The fishermen would not object to a law compelling them to return 
berried crabs. By a soft crab means a crab that has cast its hard shell, and has 


got a very tender shell. These are mostly caught in October, but they are 


never sold. Has never tried to eat a soft crab, there is nothing in them. 


Catches some big and some little crabs. Berried lobsters are mostly caught in 


June. Has had many less than 43 inches in the barrel. Finds berried hens all the 


year round. Gets no more money for them than for other lobsters. Cannotsay 
whether it would be advisable to put back berried hens to the sea, but would ~ 


recommend _a close season for lobsters in July, August, and September. Never 
saw a lobster shed its shell; but one did change.its shell on his own premises. 


The crab potsin April are put into 16-fathom water, and gradually are brought 


in nearer the shore, till in June they are close to the rock side. 
J. Cameron Reurp, M.D. (examined by Mr. Buckland). In practice at New- 


biggin. Went there 24 years ago ; there were then only two or three boats going — 


out for crabs and lobsters. Frequently saw small lobsters taken from pots, 
and pointed out to the men the unwisdom of this course. The men replied 


The bottom of the sea off ) 
Cullercoats is sand and rock alternately, and there is plenty of long tangle 


that others did it, and that it would be a better thing if there wasalawto __ 


stop it. Thought that the men who bought these small fish were worse than 
those who took them, as encouraging this wasteful practice. 
crabs, the small crabs are in better condition than the large crabs, and are often 
heavier than the larger ones. 
and there are from 100 to 200 fishermen. 
usually old men. There are from 8 to 11 boats there. As a medical man he 
considers that crabs and lobsters are nutritious, and ought therefore to be 
increased ; they contain a great deal of phosphorus, and are good for the brain. 
The Newbiggin people would be glad of a law. 1n his opinion July, August, 
and September ought to be closed both for crabs and lobsters. Every crab 
above 4 inches should be marketable, and 4 inches in the barrel should be the 
gauge for lobsters. : 

Rosert Dent (examined by Mr. Walpole). A fisherman of Newbiggin. Has 
been a fisherman 48 years. Forty-eight years ago there were only three or four 
boats at Newbiggin fishing for crabs and lobsters; there are eight now. The 
boats have more than double the amount of tackle they used to. Thinks that 
the crabs and lobsters are diminishing. ‘They began to diminish 12 or 14 years 
ago. Forty-eight years ago a boat might have taken 10 or 12 lobsters a day. 
They can get as many now, but they must use double the amount of tackle to 
do so. Thinks the decrease is due to over-fishing. At Newbiggin the crabs and 
lobsters are fished all the year round. Does not think thisis a good plan. ‘This 
has gone on for six or eight years. The season used to commence in September 
and end in May. Is in favour of a close season for crabs and lobsters. It 


should be in June, July, and August.. This should apply both to crabs and - 


lobsters. Thinks there is no harm in the autumn fishing. The soft crabs are 
returned to the sea uninjured. Is also in favour of a gauge, 4 inches for 
crabs, and a 4-inch barrel-gauge for lobsters. Below this they go four for one, 
and are not worth taking. 

Couin Downts (examined by Mr. Buckland). A fish-dealer at Newbiggin. 
Has been in business 16 years. Buys crabs and lobsters from the fishermen, 
There are about four dealers at Newbiggin. There are eight boats at this time, 
and 12 in the summer season. The crabs have fallen off a little in his time; 
not a great deal. The falling off has been in number; there has not been 
much difference in size. The 4-inch crabs at Newbiggin go two for one. The 
merchants sometimes complain, especially in Manchester, that the size of crabs 
is small. In Manchester, as a rule, crabs fetch 16s. to 18s. a barrel, which 
contains three score. The little crabs come chieflyin May. Some of the small 
4-inch crabs are very heavy crabs,/and are good food. Thinks a 4-inch gauge 
for crabs would do. 


get fewer lobsters than they did, but believes that as many lobsters are caught 
as ever. Owing, however, to the increased rumber of boats, each boat does 


With regard to 


Knows what a soft crab, or, as it is here called, a caster, _ 
is, but his men do not take them. They do not bring them ashore. They — 


The population of Newbiggin in 187] was 1,135, 
The crab and lobster fishermen are 
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not get'so many. ,The price of lobsters varies. A small 4-inch lobster will topgrpRs 
”d STERS. 


‘sometimes bring 6d., sometimes ls. 6d.; the average price will be about 10d. 
Thinks that all lobsters below 4 inches in the barrel should be put back. 
There is a greater demand for berried hens than for anything else. The berries 
are made into sauce. Is in favour of a close season in June, July, August, 
and September. Thinks that this is the principal breeding season. In 
September many of the lobsters are soft in the shell and body. These probably 
have lately shed their shells and are recovering. , Lobsters have been thrown 
nace 50 at a time in September, because they were so soft both in shell and 
ody. A 
Joszpu Brunton (evamined by Mr. Waipole). Lives at Cullercoats. Was 
fishing for six years before he went to sea. This was from 54 to 48 years ago. 
Recommenced fishing in 1839, and has done so ever since. Fifty-four years ago 
pots were not used. Nothing was used at that time but trunk nets (iron 
rings, 21 inches in diameter, with a net attached to them) ; these could only be 
fished in very shallow water. Used to carry 16 to 18 trunk nets per boat, and 
in a day would sometimes catch six or seven score crabs (30 to a score), and 
perhaps a score of lobsters (20 full-sized lobsters to the score). In those days 
never fished before May, and went on till July. Knocked off at that time, and 
went to the herring fishing. After the herring season was over, in September, 
resumed the lobster fishing and went on till Christmas. After Christmas went 
line-fishing till May.. When he recommenced fishing, in 1839, the system was 
the same as when he stopped. Four or five years afterwards pots, or creels, 
were introduced. The fishing season now begins in the early part of April and 
goes on till July; is resumed sometimes in September, but there is very 
little autumn fishing. There is less fishing than there was then, but 
there are a great many more boats. When first he went fishing there were 
only 15 boats for all kinds of fishing out of Cullercoats; there are now 42. 
Crabs and lobsters are a great deal scarcer now than when he was a lad. 
Thinks that too many are caught. Agrees with previous witnesses. Is in 
favour of a close season, coremencing on Ist July and ending 30th September. 
Is in favour of a 4-inch gauge for crabs, and a 4-inch barrel-gauge for lobsters. 
Thinks that the coast-guard might enforce the close season. 

(By Mr. Buckland.) The crab pots are baited with small fish,—codlings, 
whiting, &c. Hdible crabs are never used as bait for the lines, they are too 
valuable. A lobster prefers a stale bait, or even salted fish ; a crab a fresh bait. 
The pots are not shifted much, they are placed in about the same places 
always. One fleet of pots would be 90 to 100 feet from another. There 
are 900 to 1,000 pots altogether in 12 square miles of ground. Crabs and 
lobsters will get out of the pots. After storms or after daylight the pots are 
generally empty. Most of them are caught in the first of the morning before 
the daylight comes. The guns at Tynemouth do not affect the lobsters. 

Wiiiiam Armstrone (examined by Mr. Buckland). A fisherman of Hawx- 

_ley. Has been fishing 50 years. Fishes off Hawxley and five miles north and 
south, and two miles out to sea. The bottom is very rocky. There are many 
places where there is only 7 fathom water on one side, and 15 fathom on 
the other side of the boat. Theré is a great deal of weed there. In 6 or 7 
fathom water there are weeds, but not in deeper water. The lobsters are among 

- the weeds in some places, but not always. Thinks the lobsters feed on small 

fish, &c. among the weeds, and not-on the weeds. There are 9 or 10 boats 

fishing for crabs and lobsters at Hawxley. In the winter each boat carries 30 

creels, in the summer they use 60 each. Will sometimes get 30 or 40 lobsters 

in a day per boat. ‘There are as many crabs and lobsters as there were 15 

years ago. Does not think that they are diminishing in number on his ground. 

There is a great deal of ground; sometimes is able to shift the pots five or 

six miles north and south. A full-size lobster is 44 inches in the barrel, below 

4 inches in the barrel four lobsters go for one. Thinks it is impossible to over- 

fish the placeim the present way. Out of nine boats on the ground, only two 
are fishing in the winter, the others are on the herring fishing. Is, however, in 
favour of a close season, ‘and has consulted the fishermen on the point. The 

Hawzxley fishermen would like a close season for crabs from Ist July to 31st 

January. ‘The lobster close season should also commence on Ist Juiy and end 

on 30th September. That is the time when lobsters are at their worst. Thinks 
such ‘a close season will improve the winter fishing. Fishes crabs and 
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lobsters in from 1 to 15 fathom water. Has always been in the habit of 
returning small crabs. Is in favour of a 4-inch gauge. If the small crabs are 
taken off the ground they cannot-be on it. They would grow if they were put 
back. Does not think that there is a breed of small crabs that does not grow. 
There are not many crabs bigger than 8 or 9 inches, Catches many soft 
crabs with very thin shells about this season of the year (November). Puts 


them back into the sea. In February gets no soft crabs. The soft crabs 


(he believes) bury themselves in sand in the winter. They go into very deep 
water in the winter, especially in the cold weather. The crab and lobster 
season depends very much on the weather. Crabs and lobsters will not crawl 


in hard frosty weather. His shell fish all go to Mr. Brown, of Newcastle. The — - 


price has increased, \ 

Wii.iAM Lisue (examined by Mr. Walpole). A fisherman at Cullercoats. 
Has been so for 30 years. Has heard the evidence offered to-day. Agrees 
that the crabs are falling off in size and—numbers. There has been no 
particular decrease in lobsters. Thinks-that the hoppers carrying out the 
results of the dredging boats on the Tyne bring outa great deal of stuff 
which fills up the holes in which the crabs live. The hoppers are bound 
to go three miles out—to 18-fathom water. The crabs are caught from’ the 
shore to 18-fathom water: Thinks that the clay, &c. from the hoppers both 
settles when it is deposited and is also washed on to the ground. North and 
south of the bar used to be the rockiest part.. When the haddock lines were 


shot, many were lost because of the rough rocks. Now none are lost, and 


this shows that the bottom is all smooth. This rocky place was seaward of 
the piers, and the current there is as strong as ever. In his judgment the 
holes in which the crabs live have been filled up, and consequently fewer 
crabs are bred. Lobsters, as a fact, live in holes quite as much as crabs, but 
the lobsters have not decreased. Many of these hoppers come from the alkali 
works, and he thinks it possible they may also poison the small fish on which 
the crabs and lobsters feed. Does not believe that the ground can be over- 
fished. Believes that it is useless to begin fishing before April, and that after 
April you can only fish three months, and that it is then impossible to 
clear the ground, Moreover the hang nets for salmon have interfered with the 
tackle of the crabber, and so has limited the fishing. In consequence the _ 
fishing for erabs and lobsters has decreased’ during the last few years. If the 
decrease had resulted from over-fishing, the fish ought therefore to have 
increased, and notwithstanding they have continued to decline. ‘The salmon 
fishing does not interfere with the autumn fishing; but there is very little 
autumn fishing, and that only for lobsters. The portion of ground which 
has been silted up was both crab and lobster ground. The deep-sea 
trawlers trawl up large numbers of crabs. Many of them in September and 
October are casters, 1.e. soft crabs. These are killed in large quantities, and 
many are also brought ashore. ‘These trawlers are about six miles out. ‘They 
go over a great extent of ground. Thinks it possible that they may be doing 
some mischief. In the autumn, while fishing for lobsters, the fishermen get 
any amount of soft crabs. ‘They are tossed overboard,—in his opinion 
they live. Is not in favour of a statutory close season. Is in favour of 
returning to the sea all lobsters below 4 inches in the barrel, and all crabs 
below 4 inches across the back. , A 

(By Mr. Buckland.) It is useless to set the pots before April; if they did, 
would catch nothing but whelks. The crabs are in the hest condition for 
market in May. After June they go off in condition, they cast. their shells in 
about August, and in October they draw off into deeper water. This is the 
time at which the trawlers catch them. It is the custom to put. back all 
berried crabs. The fishing, however, has not increased through the berried 
hen crabs having been put back. Does not think that putting back the little 
crabs would increase the size of the crabs. Thinks that the crabs procreate 
when the females cast their shells. The male crab is always then guarding 
the female. Has himself seen this. All.fish, especially cod, eat crabs. 

GrorGE Simpson (examined by Mr. Buckland). Lives at Hawxley. Has fished 
for 36 years. Has heard Mr. Armstrong’s evidence, and agrees with it. Uses 30 
pots per boat at this time, and 60 in the summer. Begins fishing for lobsters 
in October and goes on till June. The pots are constantly down except m 
stormy weather. ‘Thinks the lobsters are just as thick as they were the first 
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day he went to sea. A 4 lb. lobster is a good lobster. This would be about 
8 inches in the barrel. The average are about 1 lb. in weight and about 4% 
- inches in the barrel. Lobsters below 4 inches in the barrel go four for one, 
and are very small then. Would bein favour of a law compelling the return 
of all these. The Hawxley fishermen generally are in favour of this. Crabs 
and lobsters both resort to rocky ground, the harder the rock the better for 
lobsters, and the best crabs also resort to hard rocks. Attributes the non- 
decrease of the Hawxley fishery to returning the small fish and keeping a 
close season. It has been the custom at Hawxley, all his time, to return all 
crabs under 4 inches, and, till the last five or six years, all lobsters under 
4 inches. They stop fishing at Hawxley at the end. of June, and resume at the 
beginning of October. They begin fishing at the end of October and go 
on till June. There are many more boats fishing the Cullercoats than the 
Hawxley ground. 
THomAS OLIvER (examined by Mr. Walpole). Lives at Hawxley. Has 
been fishing for 26 years. Heard Mr. Armstrong’s and Mr. Brunton’s 
' evidence; agrees withit. Is in favour of a close season for crabs and lobsters, 
from the lst June to the 30th September. Is in favour of returning small 
crabs and lobsters. Agrees that the gauge should be 4 inches in the barrel for 
lobsters, and 4 inches across the back for crabs. Has been in the habit of re- 
turning all fish under these sizes at Hawxley, and there is no decrease at 
Hawxley. Was three years at Cullercoats before he went to Hawxley. Did not 
return the small fish at Cullercoats’; could get a market for them there. ‘The 
Cullercoats ground is: much harder fished than the Hawxley ground. 'The 
ground at Cullercoats is smaller, and there are many more fishermen upon it, 
THomas Bouam (examined by Mr. Buckland). Of Cullercoats. Has been 
fishing for 22 years. There were more crabs and lobsters 22 years ago than 
there are now. Agrees with Mr. Lisle that the ground has been much affected 
by the refuse tipped out from the hoppers, which has made rocky ground 
‘smooth ground. The area of the crab and lobster ground has been diminished. 
by the operations of the hoppers. The hoppers, when first they started (about 
1856), deposited the stuff close in shore. ‘The Commissioners have since found 
it necessary to compel them to go further out. ‘They have been at work about 


20 years. The nature of the ground has been altered. The hoppers have: 


had the effect of extending the smooth ground, where it used to be rocky, for 
four miles out to sea from Cullercoats to the southward. Is in favour of a 
close season in July, August, and September, when the fish are soft and in 
spawn. Is also in favour of a 4-inch gauge for crabs, and a 4-inch barrel 
gauge for lobsters. Thinks that the close season will be sufficient without a 
law enforcing the return of berried hens. A berried hen always counts as a 
full fish, whatever size she may be. It was predicted when creels were intro- 
duced, 34 years ago, that they would not leave a crab or lobster. They had, 
however, no effect for some years; but during the last eight years there has 
not been one sixth part of the crabs caught that used to be taken. Yet the 
last year there are fewer crabs than ever. 

Increased fishing 34 years ago did not lead to any decrease of fish. Decreased 
fishing during the last eight years has not led to any increase of fish. 

Anprew TAYLOR (examined by Mr. Walpole). Of Cullercoats. Has been 
fishing 40 years. Agrees that crabs and lobsters have both decreased in 


numbers. Cannot say what the decrease is due to. A close time might be 


tried, and is in favour of trying it. Is also in favour of putting back all small 
fish, as recommended by previous witnesses. ‘Thinks the hoppers may have a 
tendency to destroy the ground. ‘The rule that the stuff is not to be tipped 
in less than 18-fathom water is strictly carried out. ‘The refuse from the 
alkali hoppers, known as Blue Billy, kills the codling; has known it do so, 
Has known the water out at sea made offensive by the alkali refuse. 

Guoron HARBoTTLE (examined by Mr. Buckland). Inspector of Police, Tyne 
Salmon Conservancy. Is well acquainted with the mouth of the Tyne. Has 
been over it for the last seven years, many times from Newbiggin to Souter 
Point, and three miles out. Has heard previous evidence about hoppers. 
They work night and day all the year round, except in extremely strong weather. 
They go out when nothing but the best pilot boats will go. Has seen 14 
hoppers in view at the same time. The hoppers bring down a large quantity 
of dirt of all kinds from the bed of the river, and ship ballast ; a great quantity 
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of alkali refuse is also brought down by the private hoppers of the alkali 
owners. This is mostly Blue Billy, but there is a great deal of other refuse. 
The Tyne Navigation Commissioners alone have dredged 500,000 tons of 
rubbish a year. This has been going on for 20 years: 10,000,000 tons in all 
must therefore have been deposited in the sea outside the Tyne. Has no doubt 


and made it smooth. The ,deposit is heavy, and is not carried far by the 
tide. Agrees with Mr. Lisle and Mr. Bolam that this deposit must spoil the 
habitat both for lobsters and crabs. 

Reverend R. F. WHEEuer, Vicar of Cullercoats. Has been at Cullercoats 


15 years. Has taken a great interest in everything connected with the fisheries. 4 


First the white fishery, second, the salmon fishery, third the crab and lobster 
fishery, are the chief industries at Cullercoats. Formerly the herring fishery 
was also important, but the herrings have ceased during the last four years. 
When he came to Cullercoats there were a great, many more crabs taken than 
are now. The decrease has been both in size and number. Is doubtful as 
to cause of decrease, but is in fayour of restrictions on taking immature fish, 
and of a legal close season. Attaches importance to the refuse from the 
hoppers, and especially to the polluted refuse. 


Justices’ Room, Whitby, Friday, 17th November 1876. 


PRESENT : 
Frank BuckLAND and SPENCER WALPOLE, Esquires. 


Tomas SMALES (examined by Mr. Buckland}. Has been a fish merchant at 
Whitby for over 20 years. Deals in crabs and lobsters and all other fish. 
Crabs have undoubtedly decreased both in size and number. It is an unusual 
thing to measure crabs in this neighbourhood. Above a certain size, however, 
crabs are considered “tale” crabs; below that size they would go two for one. 
A 5-inch crab would be a good “tale” crab. A 4-inch crab would go two for 
one. Very small crabs, however, are also brought into the harbour. Many of 
these are less than 3 inches. These very small crabs are sold among children 
for about a halfpenny or penny a piece. A 5-inch crab would be worth 6d. 
The small halfpenny crabs, he has no doubt, would grow into 5-inch crabs in 
time, but doesn’t know how long this would take. As a dealer, would have 
nothing under 5-inch crabs, but this would be hard on the fishermen. The 
chief market is in London, but the crabs also go to Stockton, Darlington, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, &c., and are hawked about. Even the fishermen 
prefer the larger crabs. Crabs, however, are not usually sold now by count, 
but by kits. A kit is a wooden package, holding a score of good crabs. 
The women put the big crabs on the top of the kits. Small crabs and she 
crabs go two for one. Soft crabs, so far as he knows, are never brought ashore. 
There are more fishermen for crabs than there used to be, and the extra number 
of fishermen keeps up the aggregate take, though individual fishermen do not 
get so many. _ The fishermen here only fish for crabs in the spring of the year. 
At this time (November) they fish for a few lobsters, but not for crabs. In 
his opinion, thinks that there is no necessity for a close season, there being a 
natural close season. 

The lobsters have certainly fallen off, but the falling off is in size and not in 
number. A sizeable lobster is 43 inches in the barrel. All below that size go 
two for one. The fishermen call the very small ones Nintycocks, or Nancies, 
and they go two for one. These Nintycocks would measure below three inches 
in the barrel. The very small lobsters are of very little use. Would rather 
not have them. Gets berried hens. There is a premium, he is sorry to say, 
for these, as they are much sought after, the berries.being used for sauce for 
turbot. It would handicap the fishing to a very great extent.to put back the 
berried hens. The berried hens are being taken all through the spring. Very 
few are taken in the back part of the season. It would be a good thing to 
return all lobsters under 4 inches in the barrel. A full-size lobster used to be 


that this deposit has filled up all the rocky ground at the mouth of the river, eo 
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6d., 7d., or 8d. each, They now fetch about 9d. each. The small lobsters do LOBSTERS. 
not make more than 3d. or 4d. each. Has had soft lobsters. It is very rare to pyice, 
get any “light” lobsters. A few lobsters are caught at Christmas time, but : 

there is very little fishing at that time. Has seen some very large lobsters 

here, some weighing 3lbs. <A 3-lb. lobster is a very large lobster here. 

The method of catching crabs and lobsters is different from what it used to be. 

They used to be caught in trunks (rings with nets), they are now caught in Rings. 

pots or creels, The pots were introduced about 20 years ago. The trunks 

required the constant presence of a fisherman, and could only be fished at 

night. The pots can be fished without the attendance of man. , 

Crabs, 20 years ago, were 2s. 6d. a score. Has paid 5s. a score himself for 
them this season. The railway came to Whitby in 1847, but it was made to Railways. 
Pickering in 1835. Before even those days lobsters were carried by coach to 
York. ‘The price of all fish went up after the railway was made. 

Wituitam ReapMAN (examined by Mr. Walpole). Lives at Whitby. A jet- 
worker by trade, but has been fishing for crabs and lobsters 11 years. Begins 
fishing towards the end of March, and generally ends fishing about the 6th 
July. Doesn’t resume fishing till the following March. This is the usual season. 
practice of all the boats. Two old men only go out in October for a week or 
two to catch lobsters. There are about 20 boats at Whitby fishing for crabs 
and lobsters. They go about 4 miles north, 33 miles south, and a mile. out 
to sea. The ground is all rocky. A mile out there is 12 to 13 fathoms water. 

Stops fishing in July because after that the crabs are soft. Doesn’t fish before  oRAps. 
March because the weather is too uncertain. The crabs are not so numerous fae 
as they were 11 years ago. The fishermen get less than they used to do. Used, Decrease. 
11 years ago, to get regularly four or five score taleable crabs a day. Now itisa 

very good day’s work to get four or five score. The average take is about three 

score. ‘There are, however, more boats now than there were then. There were Boats. 

14 or 15 boats 11 years ago. Thinks that there are fewer crabs in the sea than 

there were. ‘Thinks the decrease is due to the Scarborough men. who come 

and fish the ground and take so many small crabs. The Scarborough men fish 

the same season as the Whitby men. The Whitby men would have taken no 

small crabs if the Scarborough men had not started it. Is in favour of stopping 

the taking of all small crabs. By a small crab means a crab measuring 3 

inches across the back. A 33-inch crab should be taken. If these couldn’t be Gauge. 
taken it would be very little use for the fishermen to go out crabbing. A 

34-inch crab could not grow into a 4-inch crab in one year. Is in favour of a 

gauge compelling the return of all crabs under 3% inches. 

Thinks lobsters are also decreasing. ‘There are not so many caught as used LOBSTERS. 
to be. Thinks the decrease in the lobster is due to taking the small ones. pporease, 
Thinks that no lobster under 33 inches in the barrel should be taken. A Gauge. — 
‘lobster above this is a good half-sized lobster. It is not necessary to. have a 
close season as there is one naturally. 

(By Mr. Buckland.) The 6th July isthe customary date for stopping. ¢ 

James Frew (examined by Mr. Buckland.) Lives at Staithes, the largest CRABS. 
fishing town in the North of England. The population of Staithes is about ail 
2,000, and there are more than 150. fishermen there. Fishes for herring, cod, 
ling, halibut, &c., and shellfish. There is no trawling there. Has been fishing 

for crabs for 50 years. Used at that time sometimes very nearly to load the boat Decrease. 
with crabs and lobsters. If wouldn’t be possible to load the boat with them 
now. Would do well if they took a quarter of the number they took then. 
Their ground extends six miles north, and three miles south of Staithes, and 
one mile out to sea. The bottom of the ground is hard rock. There are some 
places where there is sand, but they don’t fish there as they get soft crabs and } 
dog crabs which they don’t want. His crabs are sold at Staithes and also at 
Grosmont, 11 miles off, where they go all over England, especially to London. 
Has caught crabs 40 or 50 years ago, and sold them for 2s. a score. Gets now 
5s. a score. There are 35 boats at Staithes (each with two men) fishing for Boats. 
erabs and lobsters. Most boats carry 60 creels or over 2,000 creels altogether. 
Has found 14 to 15 crabs-in one creel. The creels are kept all night in one 
place; but are shifted from place to place during the day. There are creels 
all over the ground. The crabs come in from the deep water. They come 
some years in March, some in April, but this depends on the weather. They migration. 
crawl best in April and May. The cock and hen crabs come together. A few 
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doup erabs oy spawn crabs ave caught at all times, They are boiled with the q 
I in favour of returning these to the sea; but this is not the habit 


others, 
at Stnithes, The fishermen would agree, however, to do so. Is in favour of — 
veturning al) crabs under 44 inches to the sea, Many crabs are taken great 
smaller than that, as sroall as 24 inches, 


The small crabs are given to the 
children, who eat them, The crabs are not boiled before they are sent to market, 


‘here is a natural close season, a8 the only fishing is from the middle of 


to the 6th July, Ib doesn’t pay to go erabhing in the winter. They get solitary | 


crabs in winter on their lines and they are cel big. At Staithes they do ne 

une crabs for bait, But they do use them at Runswick as bait for cod which 

are again eut ae aa bait for the evab pots, 
4 


ngvee with the 


they used to fish with trunks, iron rings, 21 inches in diameter. ‘The tru 


were fished in 10 fathoms water, and each boat pot down from 30 to 40 trunks. — 4 


Thick water in day time and clear water at night was the best time for fishing. — 
I'he moon makes very little difference, Vifty years ago there were from 15 
to 20 boats fishing with rings. Is in favour of returning all small lobsters to 
the sea, Would vetum all lobsters under 35 inches in the barrel. It would 


be hard to the fishermen to return all bervied hens, though their retwn would — 


do good to the fishermen, ives 
1oHALD 'HOMPAON (emamined by Mr, Walpole), Lives at Staithes. Has 
been « fishermen for nearly 20 years, Tas heard Mr, Vell’s evidence, Agrees 
that the erabs have fallen off in numbers, When first he went crabbing got 
from 14 to 15 score a night, Tt would be good now to get three oy four score, © 


Thinks decrease is due to oyer-fishing, ‘When he began there were 15 or 16 — ES 


Agrees: also that lobsters’ has decreased in the 
same way, ‘I'his deevense is also due to overfishing, Thinks it ought to be 
Nepal to take either small crabs oy small logsters, If this is not under law 
there will be none to take, No crab ought to be taken under 4 inchea, and 
no Jobster under 4 inches in the barrel, A full-sized lobster is 44 inches, a 
half-size lobster is 4 inches, dj 
Jamnson Conny (emamined by Mr, Buckland), Lives at Whitby. Vishes 
hotween Whithy and Robin Hood's Bay, about five miles distant, Has been 
fishing 10 or 12 years, ‘he evabs are falling off a good bit, especially during 
the last two or three years, They ate falling off both in size and number, ‘The 
ordinary run of onli me 4 or 6 inches across the back. ‘The largest are 
6 or 7 inches, this is an extra size, Is in favour of returning all the small 
crabs (under 8+ inches) to the sen, A 3}-inch crab is worth a penny. ‘Chey 
onerally return berried crabs to the sea, hey may catch four or five a week, 
Ihe fishing begins in February, March, and April, and goes on to the middle 
of July, his is the custom, and the fishermen consider that the crabs then 
cost their shells and ave soft, It is the practice here to heave back small - 
crabs, and this should always be done, No close time is necessary here. There 
in practically a close season already, If he had his way, would heave all the 
hervied lobsters overboard, 80 a8 to increase the stock, Knows that when he 
is heaving over bervied hens he is heaving over hundreds and thousands of 
lobsters, But they are very tempting things, and, if such a law was made, the 
fish would be stripped ‘of all berries, There ave 40 or 50 crab and lobster 
iw, and does not know how many would agree with him 


boats, and there are now 35, 


fishermen at Whit 
about this, Thinks no lobster under 84 inches in the barrel should be taken. 

Jonun Anpriws (eaamined by Mr, Walpole), Tas heard My, Colley’s 
evidence, Crabs and lobsters have both fallen off, ‘The small crabs and 
lobsters should be returned to the sea, ‘Thinks a 44-inch crab ought to be 
retuned to the sea, A 44-inch crab should be kept, 

(At thin stage some sample crabs arrived, and Mr, Smates on comparing their 
wiees desined to'add to his evidence and to recommend that nothing under At inches 
should be taken.) ’ 

Rrowany Tompson, fisherman at Whitby. Has been fishing nearly 50 
yoora, ‘Thinks that no eraba under 4 inches across the back or lobsters under 
4 inches in the barvel should he taken, t 


Thinks the Runswick men would — 
jaithes men, Lobaters have been fulling off gradually for the 
lant 50 years, ‘Thinks that the decrease ip due to over-fishing, Fifty yearsago 
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The Inn, Robin Hood's Bay, Friday, 17th November 1876. | 


PRESENT : 
Frank Buckuanp and Spencer WA po.n, Esquires, 


Isaac Srorm (examined by Mr. Buckland).. Has been a crab and lobster 
fisherman for nearly 40 years. Used formerly to use rings; left them off 26 
yeai's ago, and now uses lobster pots. Crabs are more numerous ‘than lobsters 
here. ere are 12 to 14 boats here, with from 2 to 3 men each using from 
20 to 50 creels per boat. ‘The ground extends three miles north, half way to 
Whitby; three miles south, and half a mile seawards. The ground is mostly 
rocky. ‘The crabs are not so’ plentiful as they used to be. They have been 
diminishing in number every year for the last 20 years. Doesn’t think that 
the crabs are smaller than they were. Most of the crabs are about 5 inches 
_ across the back. Is in favour of returning the smaller crabs to the sea. Any- 

thing under 44 inches might be hove overboard. A 44-inch crab is a market- 
able crab, Has always been in the habit of returning these. A 4-inch 
lobster is an ordinary sized lobster: 4 inches and 4% inches are the two sizes 
for lobsters. Under 44 inches in the barrel lobsters count two for one. Under 4 
inches they ought to be returned to the sea. Has always been in the habit of 
returning berried ‘crabs to the sea, but there are very few of them. Berried 
lobsters are found ‘all the year round. It would not be possible to return 
them. ‘The fishermen get no more money for a berried hen than for any other 
lobster. Has seen soft crabs here, but always gives up fishing before the soft 
crabs come in. The fishing commences in March, and ends at the end of July. 
No pots are’ set before february. The lobsters are not so numerous as they 
were. The Scarborough people come on to the ground and take the small 
crabs ; thinks if it were made illegal to sell small crabs, the Scarborough 
men would catch the small crabs here, and heave them overboard at Scar- 
borough instead of at Whitby. Unless this is prevented, any legislation 
will do no good to Robin Hood’s Bay. 

Isaac Storm (examined by Mr. Walpole). Lives at Robin Hood’s Bay. Is 
cousin to previous witness. Has been fishing ever since he was 14 years old; is 
now 52. Thirty-eight years ago only afew old men and young lads were fishing 
for crabs; now there are 12 to 14 boats here. Thirty-eight years ago the Scar- 
borough boats never came here. Seven or eight boats were here from Scar- 
borough last year, but he has known as many as 20 here. Thirty-eight years 
ago used with trunks to get 10 or 11 score of saleable crabs a night. Wouldn’t 
be able now to get more than six or seven’ score a night. Now they fish night 
and day. With trunks they could only go into 10 fathoms water; now they 
fish in 20 fathoms water with pots. With the trunks used only to fish at 
night, unless the water was thick in the day. Thinks the fishery is over- 
fished. Has the same story to tell of the lobsters. They are over-fished. Is 
in favour, as a remedy, of returning the small lobsters and the small crabs; 
i.e., all lobsters under 4 inches in the barrel, and all crabs under 4 inches across 
the back. The small crabs are sweeter than the large crabs. Thinks that if 
this were done, the fishery would be improved. | The trawling smacks come in 
about a mile from shore in the crab season and trawl up all the old breeders. 
This has the effect of destroying the old breeding crabs. Last summer they 
could catch 100 crabs inone night in the pots. The trawlers came on the 
yock’s edge where the pots were set; and after that the fishermen could not 
eatch a score of crabs a night, and had in consequence to shift their ground. 
The trawlers caught allthe crabs on that ground. There were 14 or 15 smacks. 
Thinks that all in-shore trawling should be prohibited. 

Marrarnw Cowenr (examined by Mr. Buckland).. Has fished for crabs: in 
Robin Hood’s Bay for 20 years. Puts down 40 pots. Fishes from the middle 
of April to the end of July. After that the crabs are mostly soft. Agrees 
that the crabs have fallen off, and thinks that this is in consequence of: there 
being more men catching them. But believes the trawlers to be the greatest 
injury they have to encounter. Has seen 16 trawlers in the summer, day after 
day trawling for soles, whiting, and other fish. These trawlers work in about 
‘10 fathoms water. Thinks the trawlers destroy the food of the crabs; and injure 
the nets for getting the crabs. ‘The trawlers prevent the fishermen getting bait. 
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They have to go to Stockton-on-Tees to get mussels for bait. Would like to 
stop in-shore trawling during the crab season, 7.¢., from April to July. Agrees 
that all crabs under 4 inches, and all lobsters under 4 inches in the barrel 
should be put back. The price of crabs is 3s. a score, and when he began was 
only 2s. 6d. A 63-inch crab here is a big crab. Believes that the ground is 
over-fished. 

Harrison Cowpzr. Is previous witness’s brother. Commenced crabbing 
in 1837. There were twice as many crabs in the sea then as there are now. 
Thinks they have been over-fished.' ‘The lobsters were also twice as numerous. 
They have also been over-fished. Agrees with previous witness to throw 
back all crabs under 4 inches, and all lobsters under 4 inches in the barrel. 
This would inerease the breed. Thinks the trawlers do a good deal of injury. 
In-shore trawling should be prohibited, in his opinion. The trawlers could go 
further over. There areno trawlers in the winter months. Complains that the 
Scarborough men come and put their pots on the top of the Robin Hood’s 
Bay men’s pots. P ‘ 

_There would be a difficulty in carrying out a gauge on account of the hurry 
in packing for the train. Is in favour of a close season for crabs and lobsters 
during August and September. 

BENJAMIN GRAINGER, shipowner and insurance agent. Has lived all his 
life at Robin Hood’s Bay. Knows of his own knowledge thatthe crabs and 
lobsters were more plentiful than they are. The decrease is due to the trawlers 
and to taking too small fish. Agrees withthe sizes mentioned by the preceding 
witnesses. No crab should be taken under 4 inches, and no lobster under 
45 inches in the barrel. A good few fishermen come down from Scarborough 
to fish in Robin Hood’s Bay. They cannot be stopped. The very small crabs 
are always sweet. They are so smali that they are of very little value. Believes 
that the north cheek of Robin Hood’s Bay is the best breeding place for 
crabs on the north-east coast. The soft crabs are never sent away from here. 
The fishermen neyer bring them ashore. Is in favour of prohibiting in-shore 
trawling, which, in his opinion, does injury to all fish. It would increase the 
number of lobsters to put back the berried hens. But cannot say whether 
this should be done. Sometimes out of 100 brought ashore 10 will be 


berried. 


Council Chamber, Town Hall, Scarborough, Saturday, 
18th November 1876. 


PRESENT : 
Frank Buckuanp and Spencer WALPOLE, Esquires. 


James Harrison SEnuers, fish merchant, Scarborongh (examined by 
Mr. Buckland). Has lived 56 years in Scarborough. Deals in crabs and lobsters, 
and sends them to I,ondon, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, &c. Crabs have 
diminished since he commenced business, both in size and number. The 
diminution began five or six years ago. Thinks that a 4-inch or 43-inch crab 
should be a size crab. A 6-inch crab here is a good crab. Thinks that no 
crab under 4+ inches should be taken. Berried crabs are brought into 
Scarborough at different times of the year. These also ought to be returned 
to the water. Berried crabs fetch more money than the female crabs without 
berries. Many soft crabs are taken in the trawi nets from October to March, 
and in July and August. One out of four of these soft crabs are not saleable 
and not eatable. Is in favour of returning them to the water. There is no 
difficulty.in distinguishing between a light crab and a full crab, even in the 
water. ‘The crabs are put into cold water and gradually boiled. They die lon 
before the water boils as they are drowned, not being able to live long in fres 
water. If they are put into hot water they cast their claws. j 

Lobsters are falling off, both in size and number. The diminution began 
five or six years ago. A lobster 4$ inches in the barrel counts as a full 
lobster. Below this they go two for. one, and below 4 inches (or;thereabouts) 
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they go four for one. These.are called polks. Thinks that everything under 

_Ainches in the barrel should be put back into the water. The lobsters usually 
increase in price by about ls. a piece in August and September. The prices 
for lobsters are much higher in January and February, than in the summer 
months. The best lobsters are got in January and February. Berried hens 
are chiefly caught in May, June, and July. Female hens with berries are called 
berried hens; without berries are called “‘open hens.” Is in favour of return- 
ing berried hens to the sea, but they are more valuable than the others. 
Notwithstanding this, is in favour of returning them to the sea. Taking them 
has a tendency-to spoil the breed. 

_ (By Mr. Walpole.) Proposes a gauge for crabs of 44 inches. The North- 
east coast crabs are not so large as ‘Torquay and Scotch crabs, and for this 
reason ‘Torquay and Scotch fishermen desire a larger gauge. The crabs 
increase in size to the north of this place. Thecrabs are sold within the 
surrounding neighbourhood. It would interfere with his market if the sale of 
these crabs were localised in Yorkshire, as a considerable number of small 
crabs are sent to London, Liverpool, and Birmingham. Thinks it would be 
impossible to get a sale for all these small crabs in Yorkshire. The 43-inch 
gauge would suit Leeds market. Sends four times as many crabs and lobsters 
to London as are sold in the loval markets. Yorkshire is not large enough to 
take all the crabs caught under 4} inches. 

JAmES Dauton (examined by Mr. Walpole). Has been a fisherman for 
50 years. Has been fishing for crabs and lobsters all that time. Fifty years 
ago there were not half a dozen boats crabbing from Scarborough. ‘There are 
50 boats now. Fifty years ago used to take 30 trunks per boat. Now takes 
birdeages or creels, and carries 35 to 40 in his boat. Some boats, however, take 
100 creels. Fifty years ago used to commence in March, aud go on to October. 
The fishing season is the same now. Used to get more biggish crabs in a 
trunk than he has ever had in a creel. There are fewer crabs in the sea than 
there were—a good deal fewer. The lobsters are also fewer. Has had in the 
old time 100 of a night. It would take three or four nights to get half 
as many now. ‘There is crab and lobster ground all the way from Filey 
Brigg to Whitby. Thinks the decrease of crabs. and lobsters is due to taking 
the small ones. Has seen crabs taken as small as wainuts. (A 44-inch crab 
was produced.) Considers it too small. A 4$-inch crab is a decent crab, and 
would do, Thinks that no lobster should be taken under 4 inches in the 
barrel. Has. seen the trawlers bring ashore she crabs full of spawn. These 
she crabs are caught on the off ground. It should be made illegal for anyone 
to bring ashore a she crab with spawn. Is in favour of returning all the 
berried lobsters to the sea. Thinks that with such a law there might bea 
danger of the berries being stripped off the lobster. Doesn’t see many light 
crabs in the market. Is in favour of prohibiting the sale of all light crabs. 
Is not in favour of a close season for crabs. 

Grorcr NIGHTINGALE (examined by Mr. Buckland). Has been fishing for 
crabs and lobsters for 40 or 50 years, Fishes 7 miles to the south, and 14 to 
the north of Scarborough Light, from Filey Brigg to Runswick, and from 
500 to 600 yards out to sea.- Men go three or four miles out. The bottom is 
all rock with sands adjoining. Uses 60 to 70 pots, but believes that there are 
too many. The 70 pots will cover three quarters of a mile of ground. Fishing 
commences at the end of March, and! goes on till Martinmas. Has caught 
‘some very large crabs here. Now they are caught Sundays and holidays. 
With the hoops or rings the fishermen were obliged to be present, and there 
was no Sunday fishing. The creels go down in March, and never come up 
any more, except to be ‘baited and fished. Never breaks up crabs for bait. 
Believes that the crabs spawn out atsea. Has seen small crabs as small as an 
inch. ‘The crabs have fallen off one third or more. If they went with hoops 
as they used to they would not catch so many. Would like to make a law 
that no boat should carry more than 40 or 45 pots. There were only three or 
four boats here when he was a young man. ‘There are now at least.50. The 
pots are occasionally shifted, but very slightly. Thinks that a ground can be 

_over-fished: The'trawlers bring in the she crabs all through the year. The 
young crabs are very white, the old crabs yellow or black. The Scarborough 
men come and place their pots on the Robin Hood’s Bay ground. No 
erabs should be caught under 44 inches ; at. that size they would be worth a 
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penny. There is a trade for them at many places... No’close season.is wanted 
for either crabs or, lobsters. They are never fished during the winter. ‘Thinks 
that all lobsters under 4 inches in the barrel should be returned to the sea. 
The berried hens should also be returned to the sea. The fishermen, however, 
get more for the berried hens than for the other lobsters. There ‘are a great 
many contrary people at Scarborough who would not agree to put back the 
berried hens unless there was a law compelling them to do, so. 

Cod are the natural enemies.of lobsters. Has seen lobsters as well as crabs 
inside the cod, especially at this time of the year (November). The crabs 
begin to sand up in the cold weather, and at that time the trawlers can’t get 
them. The opening into the crab pots was only 42 inches till last year ; has 
now been reduced to 4 inches. ; 

Grorcr MarsHatn (examined by Mr. Walpole). Has been a fisherman for 
43 years. Fishes for crabs and lobsters and all kinds of fish. Agrees with 
previous witnesses that crabs and lobsters are decreasmg very much. The 
last 20 years the decrease has been more then—one half. Believes that the 
quantity of fishermen makes the crabs and lobsters much scarcer, and cannot 
say whether there are fewer shell fish in the sea. -Is in favour of returning all 
small crabs and lobsters to the sea. ‘Thinks that no crabs should be taken 
under 44 inches, and that crabs under this size should be unsaleable every- 
where. Lobsters over 44 inches are full-sized lobsters. Agrees that a lobster 
under 4 inches in the barrel is too small. to be taken, and. should be returned 
Is in favour of prohibiting the sale of all soft crabs. Those 
now found in the shops are caught by trawlers, off the Dogger, 45 miles out in 
33 to 37 fathom water. Is in favour of prohibiting the capture of berried 
crabs. Is also in favour of prohibiting capture.and sale of berried lobsters. 
Thinks that no limit need be put on the amount of tackle each boat carries. 
Thinks that the in-shore trawling which the Robin Hood’s Bay men complain 
of does harm to the fishery, Is a trawler himself. The in-shore trawling 
does destroy the small fish. In his opinion no crab should be taken under 
4+ inches, no lobsters should be taken under 4 inches in the barrel, no berried 
lobsters should be taken, no berried crabs should be taken, and no soft crabs 
should be taken. yi 

J. H. Sm.uers (recalled.) Produces old gauge for lobsters which one party 

has had. in possession 60 years. Her father had it before her.. It measures 
4% inches, with a nick at 4 inches for the half lobster. ‘This gauge was 
abandoned when lobsters were sold by auction 23 or 24 years ago. 
» Ropert HeritaceE (examined by Mr. Buckland). Has fished with crab pots 
for five years; with trawls for 20 years. Fishes with pots from Filey Brigg to 
Sunderland. The crabs are fewer than they were. The crabs here are a 
different species from the Devonshire and Scotch crabs, and would never grow 
to the same size. Can’t say what.the cause of this difference of size-is. A 
7-inch crab is a good crab on the Yorkshire coast. A crab will only eat fresh 
bait; a lobster/will eat stinking bait., Catches thousands of she crabs and he 
crabs from the lst April to the end of June in the trawls. This is in water from 
3 to 20 fathoms deep. . They are all carrying berries. This is on the ground 
from Texel to Heligoland. ‘They are 4-inch to 5-inch crabs. In his opinion 
the crab always buries itself in the sand in winter, Is in favour of returning 
the small crabs under 43 inches. But this must apply to all. England. There 
are as many crabs sent away from the Yorkshire pots as from all the rest of 
England. The great fishing places are Staithes, Whitby, Robin Hood’s Bay, 
Scarborough, Filey, Flamboro’, Bridlington, Hornsea, and Withernsea. As to 
lobsters, all the ninty-cocks ought to be returned. to the:sea. Nothing, under 
a half-lobster (4 inches in the barrel) ought to be brought to market... Thinks 
the in-shore trawling does as much good as harm. It kills the little fish which 
become food for the big ones. The haddock and cod are|not falling off in 
the deep water. Catches soft crabs at all times ofthe year in the trawls. 
As.a rule they are thrown overboard, but sometimes -brought ashore to make 
up bulk or by mistake. It would not harm the trawlers if they were compelled 
to return the soft crabs. 

Never catches he crabs on the, Texel.ground, but many hundred she erabs 
with the spawn under the apron, Thinks the she. crabs migrate to the 
ground for breeding purposes. . Thinks that the she grabs deposit their berries 
on the sand there. When the berrries are ripe he has seen the berries fall 
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from a crab with a touch. They are deposited in the water and hatched there. 
Knows of no other great breeding place for crabs in the North Sea nearer 
than Texel. Texel is 160 miles from Flamborough. If there had been another 
great breeding place nearer Yorkshire the trawlers would have been sure to have 
found it. In five years’ experience never saw but one berried crab in the pots. 
Nevertheless, from April to June there more shes than hes in the pots. The 
a“ off the Dogger Bank are about’ 6 to 7 inches. They are chiefly she 
crabs. 

Joun W. Woopatt, Alderman. Owner of a small steam yacht. Is an 
Oxford man. Was first-class in Natural Sciences. Associated with Mr. Gwyn 
Jeffries in Shetland dredging operations. Believes that the minimum temper- 
ature of the sea on the Yorksire coast in April and May is as low as any part 
of the North Sea. 44°may be taken as the temperature. The temperature in 
the summer is about 54°. Thinks that the temperature has the greatest 
influence on all sea animals. Does not believe that any legislation is necessary 
to stop in-shore trawling. There are many days when, owing to the wind, the 
smacks are unable to trawl. If it does any injury it is by destroying the small 
fry. Thinks it desirable to put back all small crabs and lobsters. 

Caprain Henry MAnwn (examined by Mr. Walpole). Is acquainted with 
the ground off Texel. Has trawled on it between April and July. At that 
time there are a great many berried crabs. Never saw a he crab there. There 
are a great many crabs with shell spawn on them there. Off the westernmost 
part of the Texel there is a deal of ground. ‘These breeding crabs are found 
also the whole way from the south of the Dogger Bank to the Dutch coast. 
They are not so plentiful to the north of the Dogger. Thinks thatthe crab 
deposits her berries in the water, and that it is immaterial whether it is on 
rocky ground or sandy ground. Has heard evidence aboutin-shore trawling. 

_ Does not think it does the Robin Hood’s Bay men, nor any person, any harm. 
No legislation ought to be thought of on such a subject. 

(By Mr. Buckland.) Does not think that the destruction of fish by trawlers 
in-shore does harm. There are 100 fish killed now for one 25 years ago. There 
are just as many fish in the sea as ever. ‘The in-shore trawling does not kill so 
many small fish as the deep-sea trawling. The deep-sea fish do not draw 
in-shore to spawn, and the spawn chiefly floats. 

’ Wittiam Waker. A fisherman for 16 years. Has heard previous 
evidence. Agrees with it and with the gauges recommended. 

Wixiiam Purceny. Agrees with the gauges recommended by previous 
witnesses, and asks for protection. By protection, means a law to prevent sale 
of unsizeable crabs and lobsters. 

Tuomas Tuompson. A fisherman. Has been crabbing for seven years in 


Scotland, at Anstruther. Has seen both he and she crabs caught there. The Gauge observed. 


fishermen there made therule to return small crabs, and did so, and the markets 
made the rule not to buy any crabs under 5 inches. This practice was carried 
out for 10 years. It proved beneficial, and there are more large crabs caught 
there than anywhere. It is 10 years since he left Anstruther, and the same 
thing has been going on since. This practice at Anstruther has increased the 
crabs innumber. Mr. Gellatly, harbour-master, Anstruther, could give infor- 
mation. ‘Thinks that the Anstruther precedent ought to be applied to Scar- 
borough. With regard to in-shore trawling, the in-shore trawlers do not kill so 
much fry as the deep-sea trawlers outside. 
‘4 - u 


Artillery Drill Shed, Flamborough, Monday, 20th November 
1876. 


PRESENT: 
Frank Buckuanp and Spencer WALPOLE, Esquires. 


Panton Feit (examined by Mr. Walpole). A fisherman for 40 years at 
Flamborough. Has been fishing for crabs and lobsters. Fishes from Speeton 
Cliffs on the north to Sewerby on the south, six miles north and two miles 
south, and about half a mile seawards. When he began there were about 30 
beats at Flamborough ; there are now about 70. All these boats go out crab- 
bing in the season. The crab season commences atthe beginning of April and 
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continues till the middle of July, when the herring season commences. There is 
very little fishing in the back end ofthe year. Forty years ago the boats used 
to carry 24 trunks, in a boat; they use pots now—about 30 to 36. in a boat. 
The boats are small undecked boats. About 30 years ago the crabs fell off very 
much ; they could scarcely get any, and the fishermen were compelled to go to 
Filey for them. Since then they increased, and they have increased a good 
deal of late years. There are as many crabs now as when he was a lad, but 
they are smaller. When he was a lad, the crabs were sold by a gauge. ‘The 
crabs above 4 inches were sold by the score. Smaller crabs were sold by the 
lump. The small crabs are more nnmerous than they were. The biggest 
crabs are off Flamborough Head; there is more length of rock there. The 
crabs at Bridlington and Speeton are falling off. Of the two, the crabs at 
Speeton are larger than those at, Bridlington. The east winds destroy a great 
many crabs in Bridlington Bay. Fish also destroy a great many ; but taking the 
small ones, no doubt, increases the loss. All the fishermen admit that it is 
no use bringing the small crabs ashore. Is of opinion that it would be a good 
thing to return all crabs under 4 inches. a ‘ 

Lobsters have been very scarce for many years. Some of the lobsters are 
large. They are larger than the Scarborough lobsters, Thinks a lobster- 
gauge would be a good thing. The smallest lobsters are no use. Doesn*t 
want to say what the gauge should be. J 

No soft crabs or lobsters are caught here. It would not hurt’ the fishermen 
here if no soft crabs were brought ashore. Berried crabs are not brought 
ashore here; but the smacks bring many ashore. Is in favour of stopping 
this. Berried lobsters are brought ashore. They, however, are the finest 
lobsters. ' Does not think this can be stopped. Berried lobsters come ashore 
at all times of the year. 

WILLIAM STEVENSON (examined by Mr. Buckland). Lives at Flambcrough. | 
Has fished for crabs aud lobsters for 20 years. Fishes where the preceding 
witness fishes. ‘There are about 70 boats here, carrying 30 pots or thereabouts. 
The fishing ground embraces about 10 miles of coast. The bottom of the sea 
is rocky. ‘The rocky ground is the best place for the crabs and lobsters. 
Can’t say what the crabs feed on. Commences fishing about the beginning of 
April, and continues till about the middle of July. The crab-pots are down 
from one end of the season to the other, but are shifted occasionally from time 
to time. Thinks it would be possible to over-fish the ground, but doesn’t 
think the fishery at present is in any danger. The fishermen return all the 
berried crabs, and think this is beneficial to the fishery. Has thrown four or 
five berried crabs back in a night. The berried crabs would be 5 inches and 
upwards. The largest are 7 inches. The berried crabs are mostly big crabs. 
Has no idea of the age of crabs. Thinks the crabs come in to spawn from the 
deep water. Is in favour of returning all crabs under 4 inches. Adheres to 
the opinion that everything ought to be kept above 4inches. Soft crabs are 
always returned to the water ; would not object to a law compelling the return 
of soft crabs. Is in favour of this law applying also to the trawlers. The pipes 
in the pots, which the crabs enter, are 43 to 5 inches wide. Soft crabs are 
caught here, but he does not catch them himself. 

There are a few lobsters here. A full-sized lobster here is 44 to 5 inches; 
3 to 4 inches is the average size. Is in favour of returning the small 
lobsters to the water.. No gauge bas been used at Flamborough for lobsters 
for 20 years. No lobster should be taken under 4 inches in the barrel. The 
berried hens are reckoned more valuable than any other. The buyers would 
give 6d. more for a berried hen than for any other lobster. The crabs crawl 
best in a nice ground swell after a storm: -They call this a “crab swell.” Does 
not require a close season. stig es 

Wicir1am Crows (examined by Mr. Walpole). A farmer at Flamborough. 
Sent half a dozen small crabs to the House of Commons when he saw the 
Norfolk Bill in the House. The buyers asked him to come and say that no 
crab ought to be sold under 45 inches. They buy crabs. of any size in the 
town; they buy the fish in the season, and send them to all parts. There 
are about 10 or 12 of them at Flamborough, and they are unanimous in wish- 
ing no crab to be taken under 4% inches. 

SamuEL CuHapwick (examined by Mr. Buckland), A fishbuyer at Flam- 
borough. Has been so for eight years. Buys crabs and lobsters. The crabs 
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have not fallen off during the eight years, either in size or quantity. Before he 
was a buyer he was a fisherman. It is 35 years since he commenced fishing. At 
that time very few small crabs were caught. The small crabs were given to the 
boys for pocket money, and they could get 2d. to 3d. of a morning. Now the 
boats get nearly 8s. for small crabs, 3} to 4 inches long in a morning... Thinks 
thatiall crabs over 4 inches should be kept. The crabs which he buys are hawked 
in the country, and are not sent away to distant markets. The small crabs 
bought by the poor people. The population of Flamborough are two-thirds fish- 
ing and one-third agricultural. The crabs are hawked about among the agricul- 
tural class. Can always sell little crabs. A 33-inch crab is worth a halfpenny 
in the beginning of the season; a 4-inch crab is worth a penny at any time. 
Does not agree in Mr. Crowe’s recommendation that a 43-inch gauge is. 
advisable. 

Sells lobsters sometimes. Has sold them as small as 3 inches in the barrel. 
Thinks these ought to be returned to the water. They are worth 3d. each, 
but there is very little in them. Everything over 4 inches might be taken. 
Is in favour of taking berried lobsters’because they sell for so much money. 

WiutiaM StorK (examined by Mr. Walpole).‘\s a fisherman. Has been so 
40 years. Has heard previous evidence. The large crabs have decreased un- 
commonly, the small ones have not decreased. Is in favour of returning small 
crabs to the sea. A fisherman can only sell a 4-inch crab for three or four a 
penny. A 44-inch crab is plenty small. enough to be taken. When he was a 
boy he took nothing under 43 inches. The smaller ones were given to the lads. 
But it would not be possible now to have a larger gauge than 43 inches, as 
sO many men are dependent on the crab fishing. 

Very small lobsters are brought home, but all under 4 inches in the barrel 
should be returned, : 

When he was a boy he could get 100 large crabs ina night, of 5 inches and 
upwards. There are not now 20 large crabs to be had ina night. There are 
more small crabs and fewer big ones. The holes of the pots are 43 inches in 
diameter but stretch to 53 inches. 

Ropert Emerson (examined by Mr. Buckland). Has been a fisherman for 40 
years. Is in favour of a 4-inch gauge for crabs. Thinks if the gauge is larger 
than this there are many people in Flamborough who will be unable to get a 
living. There are about 70 boats crabbing at Flamborough. Thinks the crabs 
draw in from the deep water to the shore. The trawlers in Bridlington Bay come 
close in shore. They catch a good many crabs at times. Never in his life sold 
a soft crab. They are always returned to the sea. Is in favour of returning 
all berried crabs to the sea, but is not in favour of returning berried lobsters, 
as they are very valuable. The population of Flamborough is 1,573, two- 
thirds of whom are dependent on fishing. 


Piers and Harbours Commissioners’ Room, Bridlington Quay, 
Monday, 20th November 1876. 


PRESENT: 
Frank Buckpanp and Spencer Wa.ro.sz, Esquires. 


Spink Brrpsauu (examined by Mr. Buckland). Fish merchant at Bridlington. 
Has been buying fish for nine years. Sends the fish to Hull, Nottingham, &c. 
The crabs are too small for London, Does not think that the crabs have fallen 
off. Crabs in this place run very small. They consider a 4-inch crab a very 
good crab here. Two-thirds of the crabs here are less than four inches. A 

' great many crabs under 3% inches are brought ashore here. The only markets 
for these crabs are.at Hull and Nottingham. The Manchester, Liverpool, and 
London markets won’t take these small crabs, and require a 5 or 6 inch crab. 
Is not in favour of killing crabs so small as 34 inches. The crabs are sold by 
the barrel. The price per barrel has not increased. Is in favour of returning 
all crabs under 4 inches. If the gauge were larger than this it would not pay 
the fishermen to go to sea. Believes that the crabs here are brood from 
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CRABS. Flamborough Head. Very seldom sells berried crabs. There is a market for 
=a them, but the men won’t bring them ashore. Casted, soft, or light crabs are 
he not taken here as a rule, they are returned to the sea. There would be a 
difficulty in enforcing the return of the small soft crabs, as they are shot by 
the basketful into the barrel. 
LOBSTERS. There are very few lobsters here.’ Some of the lobsters that do come are 
ss very large. Has had them weigh 5 or 6 lbs. The average size is 1 lb. or 
12 ib. They are never gauged. A tale lobster is 4} inches in the barrel; 
Berried. below the tale they go two or three for one. They catch berried lobsters all 
through the year; they are most numerous in the summer. The berried lob- 
sters are more valuable than the others. A berried lobster worth Is. 6d. after 
it had cast.its berries would be worth ls. Does not think that a close season 
is necessary for crabs and lobsters. They both retire out to sea in the winter. 
CRABS. Joun Wanrcop (examined by Mr. Walpole). Has been a fisherman about 
48 years. Fishes at Bridlington, from Quay Pier to Flamborough Dyke. The 
boats seldom go to the south. From Quay Pier to Flamborough Dyke is 
about 3 miles. The bottonris chiefly rocky. ‘lhe fishermen fish from 3 feet 
water to 5 fathoms. The 5 fathoms water is a mile out. Last year there 
were 15 or 16 boats fishing for shell-fish at Bridlington. The number is 
Decrease. increasing. There is a good deal of weed on the bottom and patches of sand. 
Crabs are undoubtedly decreasing in number. Forty-eight years ago there 
were great quantities of crabs got. There are not half so many now. ‘The 
smallest crabs are towards the Quay, the largest towards Flamborough. Forty- 
eight years ago the boats very seldom came this side of Southsea landing 
place to catch crabs. Now they come there and catch the small crabs. There 
are two causes for the decrease of crabs; viz., 1. The incréase of boats; 2. The 
capture of very small crabs. By the increase of boats means that the tale is 
divided among more men. The capture of very small crabs has resulted from 
fishing south of the Southsea landing place. Believes it would be beneficial 
to the public and the fishermen to have a limit of size for crabs. Three fisher- 
Gauge. men last year had a gauge made of 43 inches, and made an agreement to bring 
; nothing under 43; they wanted to prevent the capture of all crabs under that 
size. Retains his opinion that an institution of such a gauge would be bene- 
ficial to the public and the fishermen ‘Thinks that by this limit some 
immediate suffering may occur, but that future benefit will arise. 
Spawning. The smallest crabs are towards the Quay. The water is shoal there, and the 
tide is easy, and this is a great nursery for crabs. Some years ago boats could 
go from here and get quantities of decent size crabs from 4% to 7 inches. They 
cannot do so now, and this is due to killing the small crabs and the seeded 
crabs. Some people throw away the seeded crabs here. Others take them. 
They are of very little value. It would be a great blessing to have a law 
saying that no one should catch a seeded crab. There are a few soft crabs 
killed here in August and September. They are full of water and good for 
nothing. There are not many catching them. The crab fishing commences in 
April and lasts eight weeks, and there is no crab fishing during the rest of 


the year. 
LOBSTERS. ‘There are very few lobsters here. ‘There would be no objection here to have 
== a gauge for lobsters. It would be reasonable to say that no lobsters should be 
Gauge. killed under 4 inches in the barrel. Would not think it unreasonable to pro- 
hibit the capture of berried lobsters. The fishermen in some cases might strip 
Berried. off the berries but could not do so without detection. Is in favour of a law 


prohibiting the capture of berried lobsters. 

(By Mr Buckland.) The number of pots carried by each boat varies from 
Pots. 30 to 50. There are 15 to 16 boats. The pots are put atthe bottom of the 
sea and left there. ‘Thinks that the crabs bury themselves in the sand in the 
winter, and draw into shore as the spring comes on. Has seen crabs smaller ~ 
than a shilling. There are thousands sent to market from here under 23 inches 
and sold five and six for ld. Crabs are not broken up for bait here. The 
pots here are usually baited with plaice. The bait cannot be too fresh for 


a crabs. Crabs crawl mostly after a storm. ‘The pipe for the crab pots is from 
4% to 5inches. If the fishermen were tied to the size of the crabs they would 

f have to alter the mesh of the crab pots. Cod fish eat crabs, but do not do 
Seiad much harm to them. There are a great many crabs boiled here. They are put 


into cold water and gradually boiled, but are dead from drowning before the 
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water boils, but some are plunged at once into boiling water. The lobsters are 
tied not plugged. 

James Scorrar (emamined by Mr. Buckland). Has been a fisherman eight 
years at Bridlington. Before that was at Filey. Has been four years catching 
crabs. Catches them chiefly towards Flamborough. Thinks the crabs were bigger 
this year than im the three previous years. Heard Mr. Warcop’s evidence. 
Thinks that to return the small crabs to the sea, would, after two or three years, 
be abenefit. During the years when the crabs were growing some of the men 
would not be able to keep their families. Asacrab catcher, would like to stick 
to present plan. Has been some days getting 1/. to 25s. a day for small crabs 
and 7s. to 8s. for big ones when there were no small ones. Would for his part 
have no gauge at all. ‘The male crabs are sold at 10s. a basket, and there are 
10 or 12 score a basket. Has many a night caught 300 little crabs. It would 
be a great advantage, after two or three years, to let the little crabs grow, but 
it would be a serious present injury. A 4-inch gauge would be plenty small 
enough. A man might get a living witha 4-inch gauge. Stops fishing before 
the crabs are soft. Some of the men go on later. Cannot say what the men 
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crab by chance.. Thinks that it ought to be illegal to take them. 

There are very few lobsters here. Only caught three last season. They 
were 5 to 6 inches in the barrel. Agrees with previous witness that no lobster 
should be taken under 4 iuches in the barrel. Thinks also that the berried 
lobsters ought to be tossed overboard. 

(By Mr. Buckland.) Cannot say‘why the crabs here are sosmall. An 8-inch 
crab is a very big crab here. Very few of these are taken. Knows the Cromer 
fishery. It is 7 miles from Flamborough to Bridlington. Believes that the 
small crabs here are a distinct species. Thinks that a crab grows an incha 
year. ‘They grow an inch when they cast their shell. Believes they shed their 
shell once a year. A 4-inch crab is worth ld. A 5-inch crab is worth 2d. or 3d. 
The little 4-inch crabs are very sweet. ‘The crabs are sold to the fish buyers. 
Sells the crabs also by hawking. 

Ricuarp BEDLINGTON (examined by Mr. Buckland). as been fishing for 
crabs for 20 years. Used to use trunks when he began. Twenty-four trunks 
made a fleet. They required constant attention. They were set about 8 fathoms 
from each other and in 3 fathoms water, and were lifted 15 times a night. The 
crabs then were quite as small as they are now. Would get 20 small 33-inch 
crabs for one big one. The crabs on this coast are small. There were six or 
seven years (15 years ago) when the men knocked off because the crabs were so 
small. The railway was used in 1843. Never fished for crabs before the 
railway was made. Before that the crabs were sent in cartsto Hull and York, 
30 and 40 miles. The bottom is rocky, with clumps of clay. The crabs get 
into holes in the clay for the winter. Believes if the small crabs were spared, 
they would never grow into big ones. Can’t say why the crabs are smaller 
here, but they are smaller. Thinks the gauge’ or crabs should not exceed 
4 inches, but might do at 44 inches. Thousands would have to be thrown 
away below this, and those would grow into 4% inches. Believes that the 
majority of the fishermen are in favour of a4-inch gauge. Would himself 
advise 44. There are 40 fishermen. 

There are yery few lcbsters caught here. Has caught three this season, 
about 8 or 9 inches long.» Is in faveur of a gauge for lobsters, but can’t say 
what the gauge should be. Thinks the ground here is too smooth for lobsters. 
The bottom of the sea here is levellish rock. Round Flamborough Head there is 
a good lobster ground. Berried hens should all be put back into the sea. 
The proper way to restore the lobster fisheries is to return the berried hens. 
There should be a fine of 1J. for taking them. There is no trawling on the rocky 
ground where the crabs are. Believes a crab sheds its shell every year. ‘There 
are a good many dog crabs here. They come into the other crab pots. Every- 
bedy puts back soft crabs, which are of no use to anyone. 

Joun GiBBoNn (examined by Mr. Walpole.) Has been a crab catcher 
28 years. The crabs were not so small in Bridlington Bay 28 years ago as they 
are now. They began to get small three or four years afterwards. There 
are more now on the ground than there were, but more little crabs are taken. 
Is in favour of stopping the capture of little crabs. Thinks a 4-inch gauge, 
however, is big enough. If there were a4-inch gauge it would be no use 
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going to catch them in April and May. Never took a berried crab in his life. 
Is in favour of a law compelling their return to the water. Very few people 
take soft crabs, and it ought to be illegal to take them. 

Has caught very few lobsters.. Thinks that seeded lobsters ought not to be 
taken, and that no lobster under 4 inches in the barrel should be taken. 

In April and May the crabs are small; later on the larger crabs come in. 


Coastguard Station, Hall Sands, Tor Cross, Tuesday, 
5th December 1876. 


PRESENT: 


Frank Buckianp and Spencer WALPOLE, Esquires. 


~GEorGE WELLS (examined by Mr. Walpole). A fisherman at Hall Sands for 
30 years. Has been fishing all the time for crabs and lobsters. The ground is 
off Hall Sands towards the Start, and off Prawle Point to the south of this place. 
This is about 10 or 12 miles long by 3 broad. There are about 30 boats at 
Hall Sands and Beeson Sands. The boats increase every year. There were 
not half so many boats 30 years ago. “There is no lack of fish, but some 
seasons are better than others. The shell fish are sent to market, some by 
land to Dartmouth, and some by smacks. The price has increased very much. 
30 years ago it was 9s.a dozen, 12 crabs, 8 inches across the back, a dozen. 
The price now is 18s. a dozen. Lobsters are the same price. They fish all 
the year round if the weather permits: Was always in the habit himself of 
fishing all the year round. _ Used crab pots 30 yearsago,and does sonow. The 
boats carry from 30 to 40 pots. There are a large quantity of crabs caught 
now, but there are more fishermen to divide the take among. The crabs are as 
large as they used to be. The crabs at this time of the year are a little pithy. 
May catch soft crabs all the year round. The soft crabs are all hove away. Sees 
afew berried crabs. Those that are berried are in December. The berried 
crabs are mostly thrown overboard. Catches very few crabs below 5 inches. 
Ts in favour of a law prohibiting sale of all crabs under 6 inches. Is in 
favour of a law for return of all soft crabs, and of all berried crabs. The 
crabs are berried in December here, and the soft crabs are in the spring of the 

ear. 
This is not much ‘of a lobster country, and the lobsters are not quite so 


- plentiful as they were. Some seasons a good many are caught. The smallest 


lobsters taken here are 9 or 10 inches in length. A gauge would ,be no good 
here, because no small lobsters are caught. ‘Takes some berried hens here in the 
spring and fall of the year. The fishermen can’t spare the berried lobsters as 
most people are after them. It would not do to have'a law of the return of 
berried lobsters. 

The Brixham trawlers come here and scrape away the pots and sweep every- 
thing before them. Thinks they do a great injury. Some of the crab gound 
is on the Sand where the trawlers come. Is in favour of prohibiting trawlers 
coming within the headlands. Would keep them out of the bay altogether. 
Has himself lost scores of pots from the trawlers. . Lost some this year. Lost 
four or five last year. Has seen trawlers shoot their nets right among the 
pots, so they couldn’t help cutting them away. 

Wiii1am Hutcuins, of Beeson Sands (examined by Mr. Buckland). Has 
been fishing 30 years. There are 16 boats at Beeson Sands, and about 16 here. 
They fish all the year round, but the weather stops them a good deal in the 
winter. The ground is about six miles long and three miles broad. The 
ground is all sandy. 

Does not think that the crabs have fallen off. Always returns the berried 
crabs. This has always been the custom. The largest crabs are 11 or 12 
inches across the back, and weighs 11 or 12 lbs. The crabs are better quality 
here than at the Land’s End. The smallest crabs here are 6 inches, and none 
less than that ought to be taken. Thinks that a crab grows very quickly after — 
it has cast its shell. Sees small crabs about an inch long, in the spring of the 
year. The pots are baited with ray and gurnard. The price has not increased 
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of late years. He sells his crabs to Mr. Scovell. Is in favour of returning all CRABS. 
crabs under 6 inches. The Beeson Sands men are all in favour of this. Gingeoe 
Would like to see some law prohibiting inshore trawling. They carry away peace 
the pots, and, in the fall of the year, they destroy a great many she crabs. Most 
of the soft crabs are in March, April, and May. The soft crabs here are called 
ripe crabs, and are caught all the year round. A male is always on the top of Breeding. 
a ripe crab whenever she is caught. : 
Thinks the trawlers should be prohibited from coming within the Beeson 
Sands, or within 3 miles of the shore. The trawlers take away sometimes 30 or 
40 pots a night. 


The biggest lobsters here are 5 or 6 Ibs. All lobsters over 11 inches are LOBSTERS. 


measured lobsters. Below this all go two for one. The smallest lobsters here 
run from 9 to 10 inches. The ribs of the pots are 2 inches apart. Is not in 
favour of returning berried lobsters. Is not in favour of any close season. 


Joun Roper (examined by Mr. Walpole). The fishermen here are obliged Dogs. 
to keep dogs, because, when the wind is eastward, the dogs have to go from 
the shore to the boat with a line in their mouth to enable the boat to be hauled 
in through the surf, which is very heavy. There are three or four Newfoundland 
dogs kept in each village for this purpose. The dogs have to be trained for 
them. Thinks it a hardship that these dogs should be taxed, as they are 
really kept to save life. There are eight dogs altogether to attend to 30 boats. 


N.B.—A large number of fishermen were present; all were unanimously of CRABS. 
opinion that a law should be made compelling the return of :— arr 
1. All crabs under 6 inches. 
2, All berried crabs. 
3. All soft crabs. 


The Union Inn, Prawle, Tuesday, 5th December 1876. 


PRESENT: 
Frank Buckianp and Spencer WALPOLE, Esquires. 


Rosert Puituips (examined by Mr. Buckland). Has been a fisherman for 

eight years. The ground extends about half a mile east of Prawle Point, and 
half a mile west of Prawle Point. Fishes for crabs and lobsters all the year 
round. There are five boats here, each boat carrying about 50 pots. The 
bottom is rocky and sandy. They fish in water from 20 fathoms deep. The 
crabs are scarcer than they used to be. Thinks the scarcity is due to catching Deerease. 
the she crabs in the fall of the year. The she crabs are spawning from gyawning. 
September to Christmas. Catches more he crabs than she crabs in the fall of 
the year. The she crabs are caught in the summer. Has seen crabs 8 inches 
across the shell. Below this they go two for one. There are more crabs above 
than. below 8 inches.--Thinks no./crab ought to be taken below 6 inches. @yyge, 
Would be in favour of a law to this effect. Would be in favour of returning 

all she crabs during the last three months of the year. But this would not do 
in the summer. Catches light crabs in the summer, but they are, hove over- : 
board. ‘The he crabs are hove overboard. The females are used as bait. A Used for bait. 
great many crabs are used as bait for bream. 


The lobsters are not so thick as they were. Thinks the decrease is due to LOBSTERS. ~ 


killing all the berried hens, and is in favour of returning all the berried hens os 
ippanatyi February, and March. Is in favour-of returning all the smallest Bopp 
lobsters. 

Ricwarp Purr (examined by Mr. Walpole). Has been a fisherman nearly 
50 years. When he began there were three boats, they increased afterwards to 
six. There are now five boats; there have been as many as seven. Always fished 
with pots, as he does now. When he began used to begin in February or 
March, and knock off in September. There is seldom any fishing beyond 
September now. Cannot catch half so many crabs in the same quantity of 
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pots as he could 50 years ago. The crabs are decreasing.” This is due to over- 
fishing. Thinks no she crabs should be taken from Michaelmas to Lady-day. 
They draw into the shoal water to spawn. If this were done has no doubt 
it would improve the fishery. No crabs are taken here under 6 inches. ‘The 
female crabs are taken between Michaelmas and Lady-day for bait. There 
would be no difficulty in getting other bait. About this time (December) the 
she crabs ave berried; they are berried in December, January, and February. 
In the spring no berried hens are seen. After the spring they see a great 
many soft crabs. 

There are not so many lobsters caught as there used to be. Since the French 
began catching lobsters in France 30 years ago they have fallen off. Sees most 
berried lobsters in January, February, and March, ‘and is in favour of pro- 
hibiting the capture of berried hens in these months. 

The trawlers destroy a great many she crabs in the winter months. The 
trawlers ought to be compelled to return these. Has no other complaint 
against the trawlers. No crabs now are sent’from here to market under 
6 inches. Thousands of crabs are destroyed for bait all the year round. They 
are broken up as bait for the hooks, and is in favour of prohibiting this. They 
use them as bait for connors or wrasse. There are 10 fishermen here. Believes 
they all agree with this evidence. 


Hope and Anchor Inn, Hope, Tuesday, 5th December 1876. 


PRESENT ; 
Frank BuckLanpD and Spencer WALpoLn, Esquires. 


JosepH Harcater (examined by Mr. Walpole). Has been fishing 35 years 
for crabs and lobsters. ‘There are J2 to 14 boats here. Fishes from Bolt Tail 
to Bolt Head, nearly up to Salcombe Harbour, five miles from east to 
west, and in some places six miles out to sea. Begins fishing in March, and 
goes on till the middle of August. In theautumn goes on to the pilchards. 
There are as many crabs now as there were 35 years ago. Some of the crabs 
are very large. All above 8 inches count as one, and 8 inches they go two for 
one. ‘The smallest crab they take is about 6 inches. ‘There are very few taken 
under that size. They take no soft crabs, if they do, they heave them away. 
They never take any berried crabs. The crabs are sold to Mr. Locke of South- 
ampton, who sends smacks for them. There are as many lobsters now as 
there were 35 years ago. No law for lobsters is necessary. They never catch 
here any lobsters under 8 inches. 

WiLiiAM THORNTON (examined by Mr. Buckland). Has been fishing for 
35 or 36 years for crabs and lobsters. They set about 50 pots per boat. Skate, 
ray, and connors (wrasse), are used for bait. The. pots are set in March and 
taken up in the middle of August. The best time for catching crabs is after 
a ground swell. Thinks the crabs live by suction. After August there is not 
a crab to be caught, and he thinks that they go and bury themselves. The 
trawlers catch the crabs all times of the year. The steamers do a deal of injury 
by cutting the strings of the crab pots with their screws and paddles. This is 
done accidentally. ‘The bottom here is rocky. There is very little sand. The 
trawlers cannot work here. The pots are set in water from 13 fathoms to 
40 fathoms deep. After August, when they leave off crabbing, they go on to 
the other fish, and recommence crabbing in March. They never see a berried 
crab. They never catch any she crabs (Queens) until May. Is in favour of 
returning all crabs under 6 inches. Crabs here are never broken up for bait. 

The lobsters have not much decreased. Catches the berried lobsters all 
through the season. From May to June they catch very few lobsters, but catch 
more in July and August. ‘The smallest lobster they can see is about 4 to 
6 inches. The gauge of the lobster is 1] inches. All below this go two for 
one. ‘Those above 6 inches long are thrown overboard. The smacks would 
not take them. The lobsters and crabs are stored in crab pots. They are 
kept from a week to a fortnight. Doesn’t think that they fall off in quality 
inthat time. They keep best in the winter. ‘They are nicked before they are 
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put in the store pots. They are not plugged now. Is in favour of retaining 
berried lobsters. Purchasers like them. 
AmBROosSE AsH. Has heard the above evidence and agrees with it. 


N.B.—There were a considerable number of fisherman in the room who also 
expressed their concurrence in the foregoing evidence. 


The Guildhall, Plymouth, Monday, 6th December 1876. 


PRESENT : 
Frank BuckLANnpD and Spencer WALPOLE, Esquires. 


Joun Roacu (examined by Mr. Walpole). Has been a fisherman at Plymouth 
for 40 years. Has been fishing for crabs and lobsters. His ground in the 
summer is 3 miles beyond the breakwater. The ground is spotty. Rocks, 
sand, mud, and stones. The ground is extensive. ‘There are 28 boats come 
there. They come from the Yealm, and are mostly in the crab way. They 
generally begin fishing in March, and go on till the pilchard season commences 
in August, when they are obliged to take up their pots to get tuem out of the 
way of thenets. ‘lhere is very little fishing during the remainder of the year. 
It is too stormy to keep the baskets out. 

There are not so many crabs and lobsters on the ground as there were 40 years 
ago. ‘Twenty-six years ago, there were in his father’s time only eight boats on 
the ground between the Plym and the Bolt Tail. Now there are nearly 
100 boats-on this ground. The boats could then catch 70 or 80 tale crabs a 
day. The boats now could only catch 7 cr § or 10. There are more crabs 
caught now than there were then. But the boats go over three times the ground 
and three times as far out. Has no doubt that the crabs are diminishing in 
numbers. After June can catch no large male crabs, only she and small ones. 
Thinks this decrease is due to over-fishing. ‘They never catch berried crabs 
‘Lhey always throw away small crabs under (say) 5 inches. Does not see what 
regulations are applicable to this. Complains of the barges coming from the 
oil of vitriol stores tipping their refuse outside the breakwater.. Has picked up 
scores of crabs burned by this refuse. ‘Thinks the decrease in the crabs here- 
abouts is due to the refuse from these barges. This has been going on two or 
three years or more. Used to catch a good many crabs here. Since the prac- 
tice began has caught nothing. There are tons and tons of stuff thrown away 
in fine weather ; it is done mostly in summer when he is fishing. The refuse 
is white, like mud. It is refuse lime. 

Lobsters are not decreasing so much as the crabs. Thinks they are quicker 
in the water and get away from the stuff. The lobsters, however, are not so 
plentiful, as there are more fishermen after them. 

There could be no harm in a law making it illegal to kill all crabs under 
5 inches. It ought to be adopted. 

Nor would there be any harm in a law to make it illegal to kill a berried 
crab, or in a law to make it illegal to kill soft crabs. 
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the year. ‘The he crabs then have always a she crab with them. Never caught 
but four berried crabs; this was in the spring of the year. The soft crabs are 
generally in shallow water in sandy soil. 

There would be no harm in a law to throw away all lobsters under 8 inches. 

Catches many berried lobsters. Catches them all the yearround. They cast 
their berries in May and June, and are berried again in September. They ought 
to be thrown away in May and June, but not during the rest of the year. 
‘There are no berried lobsters under 14 lbs. or 2 Ibs. Once caught a berried 
crab of 4 inches; but they are generally much larger. 

Joun Roacu, junr. (examined by Mr. Buckland). Has been a fisherman for 
crabs and lobsters for 10 years. Fishes with pots. Rings were never used 
here. The entrance to the pots is 10 inches across the mouth. There is about 
3 inches between the ribs of the pots. Fishes about the harbour inside and out- 
side the breakwater. he crabs don’t shift their ground much. They don’t eome 
to eat the refuse in the harbour. Does not know what they eat. Uses gurnet, 
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rays, and wrasse for bait, Anything white attracts the crabs. Usually begins 
fishing in February, and goes on till November. Under 83 inches the crabs go 
two for one. Above 83 inches the crabs are tale crabs. Catches sometimes 
very small crabs, but returns all under 5 inches. Does not think that the 
crabs leave their beds in the autumn time. Most of the she crabs (locally 
known as “‘ pouch crabs”) are caught in June. Believes there are two distinct 
species of edible crabs; one which is large, the other which is small. Has been 
to a place near the breakwater every year, and caught small crabs and no large ~ 
ones; therefore concludes that the small crabs are a distinct species. The 
colour. of the crabs varies with the ground. Thinks this place, where the small 
crabs are caught, is a nursery forthem. The largest crab he ever saw was about 
10 lbs. Has seen oysters attached to crabs. -Cannot tell theirage. Has seen 
crabs about 1 inch across. This was in August. Thinks. all berried crabs 
should be put back. Knows what a soft crab is. Thinks they ought to be put 
back into the water. Knows a light crab.: Catches them at the same time as 
the soft ones, in July and August. Inside the-breakwater, where the soil is 
muddy, the crabs remain soft all theyearround. Complains of the refuse from 
the vitriol works, which burns up and destroys the crabs. Does not see this 
pellation washed on to the shore. It remains like cement when it is once 
own. 

There are three boats at Plymouth now where there used to be one. 
Twenty-five and thirty pots a boat. The pots are set about 40 fathoms apart. 
Does not think that the lobsters have fallen off, as there used to be only 30 
baskets fishing, and there are now 80. Does not think that the lobsters are 
being over-fished. The one boat caught 25 lobsters; the three catch about 36 
lobsters a day. The smallest lobster he has seen here is about 5 inches, the 
largest lobster about 6 or 7 lbs. Thinks that an 8-inch lobster might be kept; 
but that all under 73 inches might be put back. Thinks the lobsters live by 
suction. Catches berried hens all the year round, mostly in June and July. 
He fishes inside the breakwater. His father—the previous witness—fishes out- 
side the breakwater. The pollution does not come inside the harbour; but the 
fishermen complain that the pollution injures the pollards and other fish. 
Does not know whether it affects the salmon. Berried hens do not fetch more 
than any other lobster, but the fish merchants are very anxious to have them 
for sauce. Thinks that all berried hens under 14 lbs. should be returned to 
the sea. Cannot say what length a berried hen of this size would be. It 
would be impossible to throw back all the berried hens as 9 out of 10 
lobsters are berried. The crabs are scarcer in the 28 fathoms water, which is 
only fished for six weeks in the year, than in any other part of the fishery. 
The bottom in the deep water is also rocky. No close season here is necessary. 
They can only fish in April, May, June, July, and August. ‘ 

C. Spence Bare, F.R.S. Has been appointed by British Association te 
make inquiries into the crustacea. Finds from inquiries that though crabs are 
not increasing to meet the demand of an increased population, there is no general. 
decrease in the sea, The female crabs are of little value, and are always given 
by the trawlers to boys, and sold in this neighbourhood by only four women 
who purchase them of the boys. There are five trawlers on this part who 
bring in four or five dozen she crabs daily; sometimes as many as 10 dozen 
are brought in. On the 11th November from 50 to 60 dozen crabs (nearly all 
females) were brought in, but on that day many Brixham boats were driven 
in by stress of weather. These were all taken inside the Eddystone in 30 
fathoms water. ‘The she crabs at this time have their ovaries well developed, 
and the internal shell is beginning to form. The berries will be exposed in’ 
January, and carried till May. Soon after that the berries are hatched out. 
The shell of the egg always remains attached to the mother’s apron till her 
shell is cast. In May the. water is tinged with the young zoea of the crab- 
Thinks the she crabs gradually work in towards shore about this time of the 
year. In May they hatch out, and afterwards they cast their shell. When 
they are free from their shell, impregnation takes place. The shell cannot be 
cast, except on hard ground, where they can catch hold of something. Has 
himself seen a crab cast its shell, and the same crab almost immediately after- 
wards in the act of copulation. This he saw with the shore crab. ‘Thinks 
there is only one species of edible crab. Thinks that the small size of the 
crabs on the east coast is due to the temperature; and that Cornwall, where 
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the largest crabs are taken, is the central habitat of the species. There isonly CRABS. 
one edible crab caught in Cornwall or, as far as he knows, in Great Britain. —— gyecies of. 

Is himself in favour of returning all she crabs from March to May. Found 
in one she crab 2,000,000 of ova. They are very abundant. A female crab 
now (December) is as good as a male crab. Crabs cast their shell much less Shedding shells. 
constantly when they are old. In the zoea state they cast their shells very 
frequently. Has seen the crabs in a continuous line from the zoea upwards. 

Is in favour of a gauge to prevent the capture of the little ones. Does Growth. 
not think that the crabs,in deep water, hibernate in the mud. The crabs 

in shallow water do. The crabs, which the trawlers bring in now, have their 

coral inside them. Is in favour of protecting the females and the small fish. 

The lobsters usually hatch out their eggs in June. In December the ova are LOBSTERS. 
carried. In June or July the young are hatched out. They carry the eggs ag 
during the whole of the intermediate period. Is in favour of protecting Breeding. 
the female lobsters in May and June; thinks there would be no harm in 
this. } 

Thinks the crayfish are not made sufficient use of. Has no evidenceto show ORAY-FISH. 
whether they are migratory. : aie 

The lobster is an article of luxury, the crab is an article of food. If Norway Meee 
sends berried lobsters into the market in the summer months, it is all the Se Aen 
more reason why the native lobsters should be protected in those months. Norwegian, 

Never heard of a Norwegian lobster being caught here. Thinks the sky 
blue lobster from North Wales is only a variation of colour. 

James Cavitt Witicox. Has taken great interest in the sea fisheries for 
40 years, and has studied them both on the coast and in the Channel Islands. 

Highteen years ago, when the Keyham works were commenced, all the filth Potlutions. 
from the excavation was thrown out into the sea. More or less, this has been 

going on ever since. The old fishermen at the time prophesied that it would 

be an injury. Thinks that this has injured the crab ground by filling up the 

holes and destroying their food. ‘Thinks this injures the whiting ground and 
everything. It is a very difficult thing to make.a close time for either crabs 

or lobsters. The trawlers take great quantities of crabs at this time of the Trawlers. 
year. The Admiralty has jurisdiction over the trawlers. 


Wembury House, Wembury, Plymouth, 6th December 1876. 


PRESENT : 
Frank Buckianp and Spencer WALPOLE, Esquires. 


JouN Forster (examined by Mr. Walpole). Has been a fisherman at Noss 
for 45 years, fishing for crabs and lobsters. Some boats fish close to shore; 
but he goes 10 miles south of the river Yealm, off the Bolt Tail, five miles out 

‘to sea. This is locally called the West Ruts and the East Ruts. The bottom 
is mostly rocky, with patches of sand. The shoalest water on the East Ruts 
is 7 fathoms deep. The deepest water is 25 fathoms. Used to fish in the 
same place 45 years ago. 

Forty-five years ago there were seven or eight boats on the ground; now Boats. 
there are 12 or 13. ‘The boats used to carry 26 pots; they carry now 30 pots. 
Commences fishing about the middle of February if the weather permits, but 
the weather rarely permits till March. Continues fishing till August, and Weather. 
some boats continue later. ‘The days get shorter then, the weather gets bad, 
and the year worn out. Thinks that there were rather more shell fish on the 
ground then than there are now. But there is very little decrease. The price 
has risen, but bait and gear have also risen in price, and the net profit is almost a 
the same. Thinks the fishery isin good condition. Does not know that any- 
thing could be done to improve it. Thinks that he has not caught one berried CRABS. 
crab in five years. In the beginning of October, the year before last, had 20 ae 
dozen crabs in the store:pots;. they were there for some weeks; and in the 
middle of October they had dozens with berries on them. Thinks from this Berried. 
that the crabs go to berry in October. That year had gone on crabbing to 
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the middle of October. He was getting old, and had-given up netting, and 
so had gone on longer than usual crabbing. 

Frequently catches soft crabs in February when he begins fishing. Throws 
them overboard. Finds the soft he crabs at the same time as the soft she 
crabs. By the soft crabs means crabs with brittle shells. Makes:a market 
with the best of the fishery. All he can induce the captain of the smack to 
take, he sells. There is very little in the soft crabs but water. They are.called 
here pale crabs. The highest price for he crabs is 15s. a dozen, the highest 
price for she crabs is 3s. a dozen, as a rule. The trawlers in the winter catch 
any number of berried crabs. Believes they throw away the berried crabs. 
It would be a good law to prevent the capture of all berried crabs. They 
return them now. It would be a good law to prevent the soft crabs being 
taken; and to prevent the sale of all crabs under 5 inches. 

The lobsters are a great deal scarcer than they were. There are more persons 
after them. Catches berried lobsters all through the year. Thinks that there 
is no particular period at which they spawn. Itisimpossible to make a close 
season for lobsters. Never saw.alobster-taken much under 7 or 8 inches. A 
sale fish is 1] inches. Under that length they go twoforone. It would not 
be a good thing to put back all the berried lobsters. They are the best lobsters. 

There are very few cray-fish on this coast. 

Joun Hocxapay. Has been fishing 44 or 45 years. Fishes on the same 
ground as preceding witness. Sells his crabs to the Southampton and Hamble 
smacks. ‘The smacks come once a fortnight in the season. Catches most 
crabs after a swell. The price of crabs has risen from 12s. to 15s. a dozen for 
hes. Mr. Scovell gives 3s. a dozen for shes. The she crabs run smaller than 
the he crabs, and the claws are smaller. There is not so much fish in the shes 
as the hes. ‘Catches she crabs chiefly in July and August. Some crabs are 
sold to the French. The French smacks come from Dieppe. He doesn’t 
himself sell to the French unless his store pots are full and he has no room 
for more. The French give the same price as Mr. Scovell for he crabs, perhaps 
a trifle more for she crabs. For the last 30 years two vessels have been coming 
twice a fortnight. An 8-inch crab is a sale crab. Doesn’t think he sells any 
crabs under 5 inches. The crabs are all sent away alive. 

Sees very little difference in the lobsters, Has caught lobsters 101bs. in 
weight, but very rarely. A 11-inch lobster is a sale lobster, below this they go 
two for one. ‘They never catch a lobster in a pot under 7 inches. . Smaller 
lobsters go through the pots which have a space of 1} inches between the ribs. 
Lobsters are never plugged. Thinks the trawlers do a great deal of harm to 
the crab fishery. The crabs go on to the sand, and the trawlers catch them. 
Finds berried lobsters all through the year, but has no personal experience of 
this. It wouldn't pay to have to. put back berried lobsters. 

Martin Ross. A fisherman of Newton Ferrers. Was fishing off the Eddy- 
stone last summer, and for the two preceding years. Fine lobsters are caught 
on a portion of this ground. ‘There were two boats from Yealm and three 
from Cawsand, fishing there last season. ‘The lobsters were less plentiful last 
summer than three years previously. ‘The old ground failed, but found a new 
piece of ground where they had good fishing. Thinks the old ground was 
exhausted. There had been three or four other boats besides himself. It is a 
very small patch of rocks, not above an acre. It was fished with pots. Is in 
favour of a close season both for crabs and lobsters. It should commence on 
the 1st September and end on the 3lst January. There is no fishing in these 
months, but it would stop the trawlers. Thinks the trawlers do great damage 
by destroying female crabs. The trawlers come close to the Eddystone 
ground. Is in favour of returning all he crabs below 5 inches, and all she 
crabs under 4 inches. It wouldn’t do tomake one gaugefor both. Is in favour 


of returning all small lobsters under, say, 7 inches. A gauge of 8 inches would 


be a sacrifice. An-8-inch lobster (seeing a gauge) is very small. 

(By Mr. Buckland.) The patch of ground off the Eddystone was on the 
south-west side. His boat would put 30 pots on this acre of ground, and there 
were four other boats. There would be upwards of 100 pots on this one acre. 
The Cawsand men found the ground first and found very large lobsters there. 
Lobsters are always large on anew ground. ‘The Eddystone lobsters are about 
3 or 34 1bs. Has seen lobsters without claws, probably from fighting. Lobsters 
are not plugged, and crabs are usually stabbed before they are boiled. 
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Tuomas Leonarp. Has been fishing for 30 and 40 years on the same 
ground as Mr. Forster. Thinks he catches about the same number of crabs 
as he used to, and that they are not smaller. Agrees with Mr. Forster that all 
crabs under 5 inches, all berried crabs, and all soft crabs should be thrown back. 
Thinks all lobsters under 8 inches should be thrown back. Thinks the 


. trawlers are injurious, but is afraid of meddling with them, as they might cut 


away the pots. The pots with the lines and corks cost about &s. each. 

Joun Autts. Fishes along the shore from the Yealm to Mothecombe. There 
are just the same number of crabs as there used to be, and they are about the 
same size. ‘The fishing season commences in February and ends in September. 
Very seldom catches she crabs till June and July.. Agrees that lobsters under 
8 inches and crabs under 5 inches should be returned to the sea. Thinks that 
there are as many fish caught as there were 30 years ago, but that the take is 
divided among more boats. 

Henry Kinecunp. For two summers took the crabs for Mr. Scovell. 
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fishing season, but believes berried lobsters may be taken all through the 
year. Does not think legislation for crabs or for lobsters is necessary. 


Rolle Arms Hotel, Budleigh Salterton, Thursday, 
7th December 1876. 


PRESENT: 
Frank BuckLAND and Spencer WALPOLE, Esquires. 


Reverend Georer Dacre ApAms (examined by Mr. Walpole). Has been 
28 years vicar of Budleigh Salterton. ‘he population of the village is about 
1,600. There are about 30 fishermen ; there is a considerable fishery for lobsters 
and crabs. The principal fishery is 10 miles out, off the Exeters ; but there 
is also a fishery along shore. Thinks the fishery is about stationary, but that it 
might be made more productive. Thinks there ought to be a close season, and 
that the shell fish ought not to be taken and wasted. Will leave the fisher- 
men to say when the close season should be. They are in the habit of bringing 
ashore very small crabs and lobsters. They bring ashore crabs 5 inches 
across. Thinks no crab ought to be taken under 5 inches. Hundreds of small 
lobsters are brought in im the shrimp nets, and these small lobsters ought to 
be put back. Thinks the institution of a close season, and the prohibition of 
the capture of very small fish would do a great deal of good to the fisheries. 

Grorce Bent (examined by Mr. Walpole). is a fisherman. Has been 
acquainted with the fisheries for crabs and lobsters all his life, 74 years. 
Thinks the crabs are decreasing in number. The crabs were more plentiful 
50 years ago than they are now; could catch double the number of crabs with 
half the number of pots. The gross take of all the boats is nearly as large now 
as ever. There are six boats fishing for crabs and lobsters at the Exeters ; 
each boat carries 40 pots. There were four boats 40 years ago, and they used 
to carry about 30 pots each. There is 5 or 6 miles of ground at the Exeters. 
From the Exeters they never get crabs smaller than 5 inches, they run up to 
Sor 10lbs. The shell fish are sent to Exeter, being sold 'to dealers in the 
village in the first instance. Isin favour of a gauge, and thinks a 5-inch gauge 
for crabs, and an 8-inch gauge for lobsters would do. Thinks the trawlers do 
serious injury to the crab fishery, by catching the female crabs, especially in the 
fall. The females leave the rocks in the spawning season. Has seen many 
a dozen of the female crabs brought in at Brixham. The trawlers work on 
sandy ground. ‘The trawlers should, in his opinion, be prevented from 
bringing in crabs. They destroy also a great quantity of small fish. 

RicHARD Pratt (examined by Mr. Walpole). Has. been a fisherman for 
30 years, and fishing all the time for crab and lobsters. Fishes off the Exeters 
and along shore. Thinks there are 8 miles of off-ground, a mile or more broad, 
i.e., scattered ground, with patches of sand between the rocks. The in-shore 
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ground extends all the way to Sidmouth. The Exeter ground is fished by 

six boats from Budleigh Salterton. But boats also come from Teignmouth to 

Exmouth. They carry about 40 pots a boat. There are two boats from 

Exmouth, one from Teignmouth. Nine or ten boats altogether. The fishing 

season here always begins in February and ends at the end of October. Off 

the Exeters they begin at the end of March or beginning of April, and, 
continue till the end of September. The inshore ground is fished for a longer 
period than the off-shore ground. ‘There are not so many she crabs caught off 
the Exeters as there were, but there is not so much falling off among the hes, 

Thinks the decrease of the shes is due to their leaving the rocks to spawn in 

the trawling ground, to their being taken there, and. carried in cartloads to 
Brixham. ‘Thinks the she crabs leave the rocks in September; catches but 

few after that.| The shes are in the best condition, full of red coral, before they 

leave the rocks. The she crabs that are caught by the trawlers, all through 

the fall, the winter, and the spring, have berries on them. In the spring the 
crabs are getting soft and brittle. They get hard~as the summer comes on. 

The cock crabs are soft all through the year. There is even a greater decrease 
in the inshore ground than in the off ground. The crabs in shore are both 
larger and smaller than those in the off ground. Thinks that no person should 

be allowed to bring on shore or sell any small crabs. No crab under 5 inches 

should be taken. Thinks no close season is necessary for the off-shore ground, 

as the weather makes one. But on the in-shore ground is in favour of 
making a close season from Ist October to the 14th February. Thinks also a 
law should be made to prohibit the capture of all berried crabs, and also of 
soft or glass crabs; they are called here soft and white crabs. 

The fishermen don’t catch so many lobsters as they used to. Is in favour of 
prohibiting all lobsters under 8 inches in length. The small lobsters are chiefly 
taken in shrimp nets. Very small lobsters are taken in the shrimp nets. The 
shrimpers would have no difficulty in saving these, and it would be no inter- 
ference with a shrimp fisherman to make him do so. Is in favour of a close 
season for lobsters. Catches berried lobsters all the year, especially in the 
spring, when they catch more lobsters. Is in favour of the same close season for 
Jobsters as for crabs. Thinks it would be a very bad thing for the fishermen 
if they were not allowed to keep berried lobsters.. The berried lobster is very 
valuable, and the berried crab is not valuable, and so it would be wrong to pro- 
hibit:the capture of berried lobsters. Does not wish to interfere with the trawlers ; 
but wants tc compel them to return the berried crabs and the soft crabs. 

(By Mr. Buckland.) The she crabs are in the best condition, with coral in 
them, in July and August. The trawl crabs in December would some haye the 
coral inside, some the berries outside. ‘The in-shore crabs are never so large as 
the off-shore crabs. Begins to catch white she crabs in February. Catches 
very few crabs in cold Februaries. The crabs will not crawl till the weather 
gets warmer. Doesn’t see the male and feinale crabs together in the rocks. 
The trawlers fish all the year round. Thinks they catch the crabs which are 
buried in the sand in the fall of the year. Gets less money for she crabs than 
for he crabs. The she crabs are smaller than the hes. A she crab in July, 
August, and September has more meat in her than at any other time, ‘They 
have coralin them then. They carry their berries in December... The crabs 
whose spawn has hatched out in the winter and spring, fill up by the following 
August.: Skate, gurnet, and flounders are used for bait. Crabs are’ never 
broken up for bait here. The price has risen during the last 10 or 12 years. 
The prawns here are caught in hoops with nets. They are hauled as fast as 
they can haul them. Some nights they may catch 1,000 prawns. Other nights: 
only a few. There are many more boats on the prawns than there used to be. 
There are seven or eight boats out of Salterton, and can recollect only two. 


‘There are 25 boats out of Sidmouth for prawns. Puts the crabs in cold water. 


The crab dies before the water boils. If he put the crab in hot water it would 
shoot its claws. If the crabs are stabbed they are not such good eating. The 
crabs, under his present plan, are dead before the water is too hot for him to 
bear his hand in. The crabs are dead before the water boils. ‘They are dead 
in a quarter of an hour. The lobsters are neither plugged nor nicked nor tied, 
but put into hot water. Lobsters, after shooting their claws, will grow fresh 
ones. Finds many growing new claws. 

Tuomas Cooper. Lives at Budleigh Salterton. Has been fishing for eight 
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years. Uses about 40 pots.. The pots are set about 100 yards apart. ‘The pots 
are set on the rocks in 14 or 15 fathoms water. Was trawling in a Brixham 
trawler for three years and a half—30 years ayo. The trawl beam is 22 feet 
Jong and upwards. Heard. Mr. Pratt’s evidence about the trawlers. When 
he was trawling here he caught many crabs in the summer season from May to 
October. -They mostly had red coral in them. Was not trawling in the 
winter months.. Thinks.the trawlers might be made to put back all berried 
ervabs. It would not interfere with their business. Agrees with Mr. Pratt that 
all berried crabs, all crabs under 5 inches, and all lobsters under 8 inches 
should be put back. | 


Trawlers. 


N.B.—The other fishermen at the meeting expressed concurrence in the 


evidence given by Mr. Pratt. 


King and Queen Inn, Hamble, Friday, 8th December 1876. 


_ PRESENT: 
Frank BuckLANp and Sprencer WALPOLE, Esquires. 


Rosrert Scovmxu. Has been a fish merchant at Hamble for 40 years... The 
business has been in his family for overacentury. The business first began by 
his ancestors taking hoops for pilchard barrels from the New Forest to Cornwall, 
and bringing back a cargo of crabs. Is in the habit of obtaining crabs’ and 
lobsters from the Start to the Scilly Islands, including Sennen. Does not send 
to Scotland. Obtains them in Iveland from Cape Clear to Bantry. The shell- 
fish are sent all. over the kingdom. Used formerly to supply London ; but 
since the institution of railways sends them all over the kingdom, down even 
to Edinburgh. Has not found any falling off in the crabs either in size or in 
number. There are certain places where the fish are never large. Has had 
erabs 12 or 14 Ibs. in. weight. These crabs come from Gorran Haven, Start 
Bay, and other places. The average size is from 5 to 7 lbs. A sale crab or 
measured crab is 8 inches across the back. Below this size they go two for 
one. A crab from 5 to 6 inches is a small crab. The crabs are not smaller 
in size than they, used to be. Is'in favour of returning all crabs under 6 
inches. At Portland, however, and Bognor not one crab in four would, mea- 
sure 6 inches. ‘There would be a difficulty in having a gauge for Cornwall 
which would not apply to Portland and Bognor. The crabs in some places are 
larger than others. ‘The largest crabs in Europe are in Start Bay. Along the 
north-east coast of England the crabs run small. The small crabs on the 
north-east coast will never grow into big ones. Would, as a fish merchant, 
prefer a 6-inch gauge, and this should apply to shes as well as hes. A 5-inch 
gauge, however, would do, and a 6-inch gauge would not do for Portland and 
Bognor. From February to April the she crabs run very small, but there are 
very few she crabs killed in those months. The female crabs come in in June, 
rh go on till September. They begin to fall off in the latter part of October. 
Has a few females in December, but they then fall off. Finds the coral in the 
she crabs in November and December. ‘Thinks the she crabs in January draw 
off into deep water to spawn. ‘The berried crabs are in January. Thinks the 
berries hatch out in January, but has not seen a berried she crab for a year. 
Thinks that all berried crabs should be returned to the water. Gets more 
for his crabs from April to October. Thinks the crabs are in best condition 
in February and March. Never purchases soft crabs, but has had crabs cast 


their shells with him. Calls light crabs white berried crabs, and these and 


soft crabs should be-all returned to. the water. There is no sale for soft 
erabs. Boils the crabs here. Puts them into cold water on a very steady 
fire. Only boils them for his own use. They are sent away alive. The crabs 
are dead before the water is lukewarm, Putting crabs into cold water is the 
most merciful way of killing them; they are drowned. Knows that the 
trawlers interfere with the crabbers, but they do not do so very much, The 
Brixham trawlers catch a great many crabs. Is in favour of returning all berried 
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crabs; all light crabs; and and all undersized crabs. Can give no idea of the 
rate of growth in acrab. The price of crabs has risen for the last 30 years. 
The price of crabs 30 years ago was 14s. to 15s. a dozen. The price now is 
about double, 25s. a dozen. The Start crabs are the dearest, as they are 
superior fish. The increase of price has been due to the increased demand. 
The railways have created a competition among other places; while before the 
railways the fish were sent by van only to London. Does not believe that 
there are fewer crabs in the sea than there were, but that in some places they 
are not so large. Is, therefore, in favour of preserving the small crabs. The 
crabs at Scilly are small, black, light, and not fit to take. You can catch 
good crabs where you get good lobsters and cray-fish. ‘The good crabs are off 
the sand; the good lobsters are off the rocks. Cannot say what is the food of 
crabs, but believes they will eat shell fish. Lobsters will eat oysters. Has 
proved this. ; 

The principal supply of lobsters is from France and Ireland, as well as from 
the Start to the Scilly Islands. To the west of Mount’s Bay there are large 
quantities of lobsters. ‘The lobsters have not’ fallen off in size and number. 
The size differs according to the ground. Gets large lobsters from Brest, and 
thinks the Brest lobsters very good. <A tale lobster is 11 inches. There are 
now 22 smacks at Hamble, and there used, 40 years ago, to be only six or 
seven. The smacks are from 45 to 80 tons. The smacks are all welled 
smacks, and collect the fish from the fishermen. IJmagines from this fact that 
the trade is not falling off. Is in favour of returning the small lobsters to 
the sea. An 8-inch lobster is too small to sell. Gets berried lobsters every 
month of the year. Gets most in May and June, but there is very little 
difference. Has seen berried hens as small as 9 inches. Thinks that the 
berried hens should not be returned to the water, but sent to market. They 
are more valuable than other lobsters, especially during the salmon and turbot 
season, and when berried are in the very: best condition for food. The berries 
are used for sauce. If a law was made enforcing the return of berried hens it 
would not be obeyed. The fishermen would strip off the berries, and after 
12 hours an expert could not tell whether the berries had been removed. Is 
not in favour of a close season for lobsters. The greatest demand for lobsters 
is during the London season. Very few lobsters are caught in the winter 
season. A lobster in a welled smack will keep for a fortnight or a month. 
But an average passage is a week or ten days, except in very hot calm weather. 
In hot, calm weather they hang the lobsters overboard in nets. A welled 
smack in one voyage will carry 18,000 to 20,000 small lobsters. But an average 
voyage is 3,000 to 4,000. Has reservoirs for lobsters. They contain about a 
quarter of an acre of water, seven feet deep. ‘There are sometimes 20,000 or 
30,090 lobsters in these pits. They are notfed. ‘They are sent away continually. 
A lobster is never fed, but never kept for any time ina reservoir. Some years 
ago he did feed them, but then the lobsters died. ‘Thinks that lobsters 
would do very well in a pond for some months, if the soil suited them, and 
they had plenty of fresh sea water. If they die at all, they die in the first week 
in the pit. Thinks they live on any animalcule that may come in. Once 
weighed a lobster when put into the pit, and found that it increased in weight 
in the two months it was in the pit. Plugging lobsters is a recent practice, 
and not practised. Lobsters and crabs should both be nicked. 

Sees that it was stated at Fishmongers’ Hall that cray-fish are extinct. 
The fact is that the cray fish are all sent to Paris. Londoners won’t buy them. 

(By Mr. Walpole.) 'There are 22 smacks at Hamble; eight belong to him, 
eight to Captain John Harnden, and six to Messrs. Warner. His own smacks. 
produced in 1875 : — 


Crabs and cray-fish - - - - 108,499 

Lobsters - - - - = 88,296 
In 1876 to 31st October, 

Crabs and cray-fish - > = 98,545 


Lobsters = - - - = 86,585 
Since the 3lst October, 1876, 


Crabs and cray-fish_ - - - - 6,054 r 


Lobsters - - - - - 1,239 
All crabs and crayfish come from the English coast. The lobsters chiefly 
from France and Ireland. 
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On reconsideration desires to say that a 6-inch gauge will not do for she 


crabs. With: that gauge would have to throw away 80 per cent. Would 
| prefer two gauges, one for males and one for female crabs. ‘There should be a 


6-inch gauge for males, and a 5-inch gauge for females. 

The crab fishery commences in January, if fine, or in February. When he 
said that crabs were in the best condition in February he meant male crabs. 
Many of the female crabs are then small and the large female crabs are light. 
The large female crabs in February have recently cast their shell. The female 
crab improves in condition as the year advances, and is in good condition from 
July to October when they are fullest. The red coral is not in the female crab 
before October. The coral is inthe shell from October to January. They 
then go away to deposit their spawn and are seldom seen. 

Captain Joun Harnpen (examined by Mr. Walpole). Has been 45 years 
engaged in the crab and lobster trade. Has eight smacks at the present time. 
His smacks go to Norway, France, Ireland, and the English coast. Has a 
large depdt here and at Great Grimsby. Has two smacks trading to Norway. 
The Norway trade does not begin till May (to any extent) and ends in July. 
There is a close season in Norway, but it is not observed. There is no trade 
in crabs from Norway. The Norwegian lobster is a smaller lobster than the 
English lobster. An 8-inch gauge would, for the time being, be injurious 
to the Norwegian fishermen; but it would be an ultimate benefit to the 
Norwegian trade. Is aware that the Norwegian Legislature had a proposal 
before it to prohibit the capture of all lobsters under 8 inches, and thinks this 
ought to have been adopted. A Norwegian fisherman, speaking for others, 
told him that 8 inches ought to be the gauge. If an 8-inch gauge would do 
for this country, it would not injure the Norwegian fisheries ultimately. A 
hen lobster would breed twice before she arrived at the 8-inch gauge. An 
8-inch gauge would injure the fishermen for a little time, but they would 
benefit hereafter. Has four or five smacks trading to France. The French 
fish are larger fish, and the 8-inch gauge will do no harm there. Would like 
in this country an 11-inch gauge, but we must take the Norwegian gauge for 
the highest markets. Thinks nothing is necessary for the Norwegian fisheries 
except the institution of a gauge. Thinks that there are lobsters in good 
condition in any month of the year. Thinks that lobsters are in berry all the 
year round ; but that they hatch out chiefly in the summer. Has store chests 
at Grimsby, and store pits both here and in Norway. ‘Thinks he can produce 


_ as good lobsters out of pits a8 anywhere. But they must be fed. Has had 


lobsters in pits for six years; both hens and cocks. Can’t say what their 
growth has heen. In France they say a lobster takes 10 years to come to his 
growth, #.e., his extreme growth. Ponds ought to be encouraged, if properly 
conducted, and not put down. Has heard Mr, Kenneth Smith’s (of Stornoway) 
evidence,* relative to the inadvisability of keeping lobsters in ponds. ‘Totally 
differs from it. 

Gets his crabs from’the Start to the Land’s End; is in favour of a 5-inch 


' gauge for shes and a 6-inch for hes. This gauge must apply to Billingsgate 


and the other markets. Can’t say whether this gauge will destroy the Portland 
and Bognor fishery. Believes that the crabs retire to spawn in deep water 
and holes. This isin January. After the female cral has cast her shell in 
February the male crab is found protecting her. Can’t say whether impreg- 
nation is then effected. Is in favour of returning all soft and light crabs, and 
all berried crabs and all black crabs. Tlie black crabs found in the lobster 
ground in Mount’s Bay are never good and it is no use making a law for them. 

(By Mr, Buckland.) Does not know whether the Norwegian fishermen will be 
pleased with the 8-inch gauge. ‘The Norwegian lobster merchants are in 
favour of this gauge. ‘The lobsters take sometimes seven or eight days coming 
from Norway to Grimsby. His lobsters in Grimsby are stored in chests. They 
can be kept fora fortnight or three weeks in chests. The trade in tinned 
American lobsters is not interfering with his fisheries. Has come from 
Sweden to Hamble in five days, but takes generally a fortnight. Has come 
from Norway to Hull in 50 hours. Does not now get lobsters from Sweden. 
Does not think that the Norwegian fisheries have fallen off, except in size. 
Large quantities of Norwegian lobsters go to Belgium. 


* See Evidence, Scotland, page 48, 
40353,  # 
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Joun Scoveut, fish merchant at Hamble. Has taken an active part in 
the trade for 11 years. A member of the firm of Messrs. Warner and Scovyell, 
and a brother of Mr. Robert ‘Scovell. Messrs. Warner and Scovell have six 
smacks, trading from Start Bay to Scilly Islands, Padstow, and Lundy 
Island, Ireland, and France. His smacks go from Baltimore (Cape Clear) to 
Connemara. Doesn’t think that the crabs are getting less numerous anywhere. 
Contracts to take the whole catch of the fishermen. Used to trade with the 
West Coast of Scotland; but never traded with the East Coast of Scotland 
and England. Is in favour of a 6-inch gauge for he crabs, and a 5-inch gauge 
for she crabs. All berried crabs should be put back. All the soft light crabs 
and black crabs should be put back. The black crabs take their colour from 
the ground. 

Is also in favour of an 8-inch gauge for lobsters. Berried lobsters must be 
sent to market. The lobsters are in the country sold by weight. Has had 
pits,’ and has boxes for storing lobsters. | Thinks that lobsters would be more 
likely to deteriorate in June and July than at’any other time in the pits. They 
will, if properly attended to, do as well-in the pits as anywhere else. It would 
be a great injury to the London trade if no pits were allowed. Thousands 
were lost before the pits were introduced. During the last two years has 
purchased e— 


In 1875. 
Crabs - < ~ 76,470 
Cray-fish - - - “ 11,000 
Lobsters - - - 27,460 
In 1876. 
Crabs - - - - 82,000 
Cray-fish - =! - - 9,500 
Lobsters - - - “ 27,500 


Thinks that about 10 per cent. of the crabs from Cornwall go by rail. Mr. _ 
Locke, another merchant in the trade, has also five smacks. ‘The produce of 
Devonshire and Cornwall may be placed as follows :— 


Messrs. Scovell, and Warner and Scovell - - 200,000 crabs 
Capt. Harnden - - = - -.. 60,000. ,, 
Mr. Locke - - - - - - 60,000 ,, 
Railway - = “ “ 50,000 to 100,000 ,, 


Local trade - - - - - - » 90,000 ,, 
or about half a million of crabs for Cornwall and Devonshire, 


The Assembly Rooms, Bognor, Saturday, 9th December 1876, 


PRESENT : 
Frank Buckuanp and Spencer WaALpoue, Esquires. 


Reverend ALrrep Conner, Rector of Middleton. Has been requested by 
the fishermen to set an épitome of evidence before the Commissioners. The 
fishermen are unanimously of opinion that some legislation is necessary ; that 
lobsters have hitherto been caught too small ; that lobsters have been taken 
14 to 20 to the pound. They think this state of things wrong; but, while 
one man does it, all will take the small lobsters, called chicken lobsters. There 
is no natural cause, so faras Bognor and Selsea are concerned, for the destruc- 
tion of the fish ; but there is a great diminution. There is a. diversity of 
opinion among the Bognor and Selsea men as to the size of the lobster, ‘The 
Bognor men propose that no lobster should be taken under a quarter pound 
weight. ‘The fishery at Bognor is chiefly connected with the prawn trade, and 
the small lobsters are caught in the prawn pots. In the Selsea fishery ports 
larger pots are used, with ribs an inc apart. The mouth of the pots is 64 
inches ; the mouth.of the prawn pots is 44 inches. The Selsea men also propose 
that no lobster should be taken under a quarter ofa pound. The fishermen say 
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that they catch the lobsters both in deep and shallow water. 'Thé large lobsters LOBSTERS. 
are mainly caught in the early spring and in the late autumn. The Bognor al 
fishermen say they catch berried lobsters all the year round. The Selsea men ec 
do not catch berried lobsters in midsummer. 'The Bognor men think that no 
close season is necessary, as they practically do not commence fishing till the 
early spring. The Selsea men recommend a close season from the middle of Close time. 
November to the middle of February. The best fish are caught in water from 
10 to 14 fathoms deep. The Bognor men fish in shallow water. 
Joun Ricuarps, a fisherman of Bognor. Has been fishing for 30 years 
both inshore and deep water. Would not like a close season from November 
to February, must fish in November. The close season ought not to begin till 
December, and might go on till beginning of February. Has been catching 
lobsters and crabs for 30 years. Uses both the small pots and large pots. 
(Examined by Mr. Buckland.) For the first 20 years used nothing but the 
large pots. During the last 10 years used small pots as well. The pots are Pots. 
the same as they used to be. : 
(By Mr. Walpole.) Carries about 30 big pots off shore, and 200 little pots 
for the inshore fishing. The pots go out at the commencement of the season, 
and remain out throughout it. The most valuable fishery at Bognor is the 
prawn fishery. It is a good day’s work to get 20 Ibs. of lobster in a day. 
There would be 25 to 30 lobsters in the 20 lbs. Each lobster would average 
about two thirds of a pound. Considerably more than one half would be 
over 8 inches in length. Thinks that'the little lobsters in time would grow | 
into big ones. Could not agree to put back lobsters over 7 inches. Could 
only consent to put back all over a quarter of a pound: Thinks this an 
exceptional place for breeding lobsters; itis a great nursery for lobsters. Thinks Breeding. 
the little lobster will grow into a big one; but that he will not stay at Bognor. 
Never caught a lobster over 8 lbs., and not many over 4 lbs.. When he com- 
mences, about April, catches mostly berried hens. There are most berried 
hens in October. Sees little lobsters in the spring. 
(By Mr. Buckland.) Fishes along the coast from Littlehampton to Selsea, 
~and 12 miles out to sea. Fishes up to the shore where it is dry at low water. 
There are all sorts of bottoms between this and the Owers light, 12 miles out 
- tosea. There is a large ridge of rocks at the Owers light, covered with weeds. 
Uses: plaice for bait, if he can get it. Breaks up watery crabs for bait for Bait. 
prawns. ‘There are about the same number of boats now at Bognor that there 
were when he was young, from 16 to 20 boats. There are not so many boats go 
outside from Bognor as there used to be; but there are more on the inshore 
ground. ‘Trawlers cannot come here as the bottom is too rocky. Those 
who go prawning carry a few lobster pots. Crabs are caught in the prawn CRABS. 
pots, and they injure the pots by pinching them, and get out of them. This is ae 
not a crab ground. There are a lot of small crabs here. Very few are sent 
to market. Takes no interest in the crab fishery. Brighton is the principal 
market for shell-fish. They are most valuable in April because they are scarcer. 
The price has not altered much during the last three or four years; but is 
better than it was 20 years ago. The railway, which was made 11 years ago, 
has done the fishermen good. Cannot say whether the lobsters have decreased LOBSTERS. 
or not. The seasons vary. The lobsters fish best in July, and at night, and in ial 
fine weather. Thick water is good for crabs, fine water for lobsters. Wouldn’t Weather. 
like a law compelling the return of berried lobsters. ‘The Brighton fishmongers 
will buy a parcel of lobsters weighing 20 lbs. for the sake of two or three berried Berried. 
hens in it. Thinks nothing should be done except to enforce the return of all 
lobsters under a 41b. A+1b. lobster will measure 6% inches. If’an .8-inch 
gauge were made, the Bognor fishermen could not earn a livelihood. Some 
days they would scarcely bring anything home. ‘The principal market is 
Brighton. The chicken lobsters are in great demand in Goodwood week. 
About the end of May they catch a great many little lobsters. Perhaps 10 or 
12 under 6% inches in a day, from 1 oz. to 3 oz. At the bottom of the sea, 
close in to shore, there are grass banks with hoies like rat or rabbit holes, in 
which the lobsters live. These banks extend for 20 miles from Selsea to 
Shoreham in patches. The grass weed grows on mud banks. These mud 
banks form a breeding ground. The French coast is 80 miles off. 
(By Mr. Walpole.) Will be satisfied with the local market in Sussex for all 
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small lobsters under 64 inches in length. No lobsters to be sold in Sussex 
under 6% inches. ig 

Joun Miuus. Agrees with Mr. Richards’ evidence. There are 25 boats 
engaged in the fishery here. Each boat carries 200 prawn pots, and about 30) 
lobster pots. The prawn pots extend about 3 miles along the coast, and 3 miles 
out, 9 or 10 square miles. They put back the very little lobsters of their own 
accord. Cannot tell the age of these little lobsters. Agrees with Mr. Richards’ 
evidence. The crab fishery is not important here. 

Wixi1am Leaer. A fisherman of Selsea. Has been so for 43 years. Is 
in favour of a close season from the middle of November to the middle of 
February. The Selsea men have been in the habit of throwing away all female 
crabs over 2 lbs. in weight. There area great many female crabs over 2 lbs. 
in weight. The fishery at Selsea extends ina triangle of which the base is 
formed by the shore from Bognor to Selsea. The sides are 8 and 12 miles long 
respectively. Fishes in 10 to 14 fathoms water. Brighton is the chief market. 

The fishermen at Selsea have always been in the habit of putting back the 
big female crabs which are watery when-that-size. The female crabs are 
chiefly caught in July, August, and September, and the large female crabe are 
not good then. Thinks these crabs are a home fish and not foreigners. 
Catches light crabs in May and June, not often earlier. Cocks and hens are 
light at the same time. Is in favour of a law to return light crabs. The 
Selsea crabs run from 3 inches to 8 or 9 lbs. The average is2 to 4 lbs. The 
Selsea fishermen all say that all crabs under a quarter of a lb. should be 
returned. This is about 44 inches. Many days the men would go home without 
wages if a 4%-inch crab were put back. There are about 20 boats at Selsea 
dependent on the crab fishery. A 5-inch gauge would be ruinous to the fisher- 
men. ‘he small crabs are sold at Brighton at about 4d. a pound. Catches a 
few berried crabs. They are always returned. Catches them now and then in 
the summer. Would not catch a berried crab at this time (December). Is 
certain the crabs hatch out in the summer. The 20 boats are solely depen- 
dent on crabbing, except in the winter, when they dredge for oysters. In the 
Outer rocks there are a bigger size of crabs, but the 20 boats cannot go there, 
because they are manned by older men. The younger men only can go to 
the Outer rocks. 

Prawns are not falling off at Selsea. 
sometimes September. 

The crabs have diminished in number. There are one third less than there 
used to be. There are more boats than there used to be, but there are fewer 
crabs in the sea. Doubts whether the crabs are quite as large as they used 
to be. ‘Thinks the decrease is due to killing the female crabs. Thinks that 
it yoeid be a good thing to return all the small crabs under a quarter of a 
pound. 


Aprilis the best season for them, and 


School-room, Cromer, Thursday, 1st February 1877. 


PRESENT: 


Frank Buckianp and Spencer WaAtrocte, Esquires. 


N.B.—At a meeting attended by a large number of gentlemen and fishermen 
interested in the crab and lobster fisheries of Norfolk, a resolution was unani- 
mously passed, recommending that the gauge for lobsters enacted by the Crab 
and Lobster Fisheries (Norfolk) Act should be repealed, and that the gauge 
for lobsters should in future be 8 inches, measured from the tip of the beak 
to the end of the tail. 
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Council Chamber, Birmingham, Friday, 16th February 1877. 


PRESENT: 
FRANK BuckLaND and SPENCER WALPOLE, Esquires. 


Wixuiam Smitru Scorr. Has been a fishsalesman at Birmingham for 15 
years. Deals in all kinds of fish. Sells crabs and lobsters. The supply of 
crabs depends on the season. Some days there are a hundred barrels, some 
days only 10 to 20 barrels. There are six to ten dozen crabs in a barrel, 
running from 4 to 10 inches across the back. ‘The crabs come from Anstruther, 
St. Monance, Preston Pans, Dunbar, Coldingham, Cockburnspath, Eyemouth, 
Burnmouth, Berwick, Holy Island, Beadnell, Craster, Boulmer, Cullercoats ; 
a few from Filey, Scarborough, and Robin Hood’s Bay ; and from Cornwall, 
Guernsey, and Jersey. ‘Ihe largest crabs are from Guernsey and Jersey. 
They run 12 to 14 or 16 inches across the back. A few crabs come from the 
Isle of Man, and Ireland. 

A few lobsters also come from the places mentioned. The quantity of crabs 
sent to the market has not been less, but for the last six or seven years the 
crabs have decreased in size. The fishermen, during the last six or seven 
years, have been sending shell-fish direct to the market on their own account, 
the merchants declining to. take the little crabs and the white-footed crabs. 
The small crabs are bought two for one, and sometimes three for one. 

Before-he came to Birmingham he had large dealings in crabs in the south- 
east of Scotland, which was his native country. 

Is in favour of a gauge for crabs. Produces a crab 4% inches in length, and 
thinks no crab much less than this should be sold. Suggests a gauge of 44 
inches, to be applicable to England and Scotland. But the responsibility must 
rest upon the fishermen and not upon the salesmen. ‘The crabs are boiled 
here. 

Knows a “light”’ crab. Produces some. Defines a light crab by the light- 
ness of the shell. They are called here white crabs. ‘The dealers get many 
white crabs sometimes, especially between September and January. ‘They 
are crabs which have cast their shell in the summer, and the new shell is 
gradually hardening in the winter. The dealers sell the claws of these white 
crabs. Itisa great pity that these white crabs are brought to market at all; it 
isa great loss to the country. ‘They are of no use at all. They do not pay 
for their carriage. Has seen white crabs at Dunbar pinched, their shells broken, 
and thrown overboard. Knows a softcrab, which is like an egg without.a shell. 
It does not take more than a fortnight or three weeks, for a light crab to 
recover its condition. After a storm there are always a great many white crabs, 
but they fill up in a week, and then none are caught. Knows very little about 
trawling, and does not know whether the trawlers pick up many light crabs. 

The crabs here are boiled. It is the habit here to kill them in lukewarm 
water. It does not answer to stab them. Does not know what temperature 
they will die at. 

At this time of year there is a very small supply of lobsters at Birmingham. 
The lobsters come from Stornoway, lreland, west and north coasts of Scotland, 
and Norway. The lobsters are mere plentiful in hot weather than in cold 
weather. There are many lobsters from Norway in hot weather. Does not get 
them from Sussex. The lobsters here are measured from the tip of the nose to 
the end of the barrel. Would make itillegal to take any lobster under 4 inches 
in the barrel. ‘The berried hens should also be returned to the sea. The berried 
hens are valuable in the market. Thinks it would be possible to enforce a law 
compelling the return of berried hens. ‘The berries might be removed, but an 
experienced fisherman would know that they had been removed. Does not 
think a close season would be advantageous. Gets no crayfish. Does not 
know why lobsters turn red when boiled. 

(Ezamined by Mr. Walpole.) Recommends 43-inch gauge for crabs. A 
5-inch gauge would be too large. The 5-inch gauge would not be a 
very serious injury to the Birmingham market. It would perhaps be 
better for the salesman to havea 5-inch gauge. The poorer consumers now buy 
a 2d. or 3d. crab, and they would be deprived of these. On _ reconsidera- 
tion the 5-inch gauge is a very fair size. Does not wish to throw the 
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responsibility of the law on the salesman, who js not primarily liable. 
The fisherman has the opportunity of returning the crab to the water. Is 
in favour of inspectors on the coast, to stop the capture of these crabs. The 
market inspector might write to the inspector on the shore, and ask him to 
search barrels. An unclean salmon is analogous to a white crab. It is illegal 
for fishermen to take and for salesmen to sell unclean salmon. Thinks there is 
nothing unjust in the law. The difference between crabs and salmon is that 
the crabs are packed in a barrel, and that it is impossible to see their size. It 
is possible to inspect a box of salmon, but it is impossible to inspect a barrel of 
crabs. Adheres to his opinion that an inspector should be appointed on the 
coasts to enforce the law, and thinks that such an inspector should be paid by 
the Government. : 

(Examined by Mr. Buckland.) No crabs come here from Norfolk, and 
very few from Yorkshire. Some from Northumberland. There would be 
no difficulty in working the law on the coast. An inspector would get in- 
formation that small crabs were being sold on the coast, and could go down and 
stop it. The fishermen also.would possibly carry out the law among themselves, 
~ Ropert Epwarp Dexter (examined by Mr. Walpole). A commission agent 
in Birmingham, established 27 years in this town. All kinds of fish pass 
through his hands. His crabs come from the same places as Mr. Scott's, 
Agrees with Mr. Scott that the gauge for crabs should be no less than 5 inches, 
Agrees also that no light crabs should be sold. 

Birmingham is a market of distribution, and supplies places 100 and 120 
miles off. Sends bloaters down to the sea coast. The supply of crabs is not 
falling off, and the price has not on an average risen materially. 

Sometimes gets a good supply of lobsters in the winter time. The winter 
lobsters come from Scotland and Ireland. The Scotch lobsters are as good as 
any. The Norway lobster is good, but not so large. The lobsters come from 
all parts of Scotland, and are on on average much the same as formerly. 

Does not agree with Mr. Scott that no lobster should be sold under 4 inches in 


. the barrel. The lobsters here are all sold by weight. It would be an injury to 


the trade if all lobsters under 8. inches were prohibited, as many Norway lobsters 
are below this size. Is not acquainted with Norway. Was not aware that the 
Norwegians were contemplating prohibiting the capture of lobsters under 8 
inches. If the Norwegians agreed to the 8-inch gauge, an 8-inch gauge for 
England would be beneficial to the public. Can make 1s. a pound with 
large lobsters, and only 6d. a pound with small lobsters. 

Knows a berried hen or spawn lobster. Thinks they ought not tobe taken. 
The spawn is generally given away. A spawn lobster ought to be left in the 
sea at any time of the year. Could detect the removal of the spawn if it were 
removed ; but could not tell whether the spawn were removed artificially or shot 
naturally. The prohibition of the sale of spawn lobsters would stop the 
practice to a great extent. Lobsters are brought from Norway in boxes. Does 
not know whether a lobster in transit might not extrude her berries from inside 
to outside. ta 

Thinks that the law ought to be enforced on the coasts. Does not think it 
could be enforced in the markets. Notices should be posted up to warn the 
fishermen. The Adulteration Act is very similar to this, and is enforced against 
the retailer. But the general feeling in Birmingham is that the law should 
be enforced on the coasts. This is the feeling of the Fish Association. This 
is an association formed by salesmen, who meet together three or four times 
a year. The Association has discussed this subject, and arrived at this conclu- 
sion. ‘They are all anxious to have the law enforced on the coasts. Does not 
think it would involve any very great expense. Thinks that it ought to be 
illegal either to take or sell any undersized crab. If Parliament make it illegal 
to take a 5-inch crab, it must be illegal to sell it. 

(Examined by Mr. Buckland.) Thinks all berried crabs should be returned. 
Knows a hen from a cock crab by the tail. Often receives crabs with berries 
under the apron, ‘Thinks berried crabs are unwholesome, and that they ought 
not to be sold. Thinks if the law were well posted up in eyery village, the 
fisherman would obey it, without the intervention of an inspector, and that 
the fishermen would carry out the law against themselves. 

‘THomas GLASSEY (examined by Mr. Walpole), A fishdealer and poulterer in 
Birmingham. © Wishes-to point out that the salesmen are not retailers, and 
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that they doa large business, and that they only have an hour or two hours to Zxforcement 
do it in the morning. It is absolutely impossible to examine every single fish 
that passes through their hands. ‘The goods must be got away by a particular 
train, or they would lose the market, and the crabs would be left on their hands, 
and spoiled. ‘Thinks too much stress has been laid on the expense of inspectors 
on the coasts, and that the National Exchequer might undertake the cost. 
There is a {statute imposing a penalty on fraudulently packing goods. Con- 
siders a parcel of crabs large at top and small at bottom a fraudulent packing, 
and that an action would Jie for such packing. It would be unfair to impose 
such a law on the trader. 
(Haamined by Mr. Walpole.) Agrees with Mr. Scott that no crab under CRABS. 
5. inches, or light crab, or berried crab should be taken; and that no lobster gouge. 
under 8 inches in total length, and no berried lobster should be taken; but Berried. 
thinks that the law should be enforced on the coast, or by salesmen giving Soft. 
proof of fraudulent package. It might be made illegal to sell undersized crabs Enforcement 
and lobsters, provided that no salesman should be liable for selling a package 07” 
of crabs which had been fraudulently packed, so that he was unable to see the 
small crabs at the bottom of the package. But the retailer should not. sell the 
undersized crabs, and should only be liable for doing: so if he failed to give 
notice to the duly constituted authorities of the receipt of such crabs, and the 
parties from whom he had.received them. The prosecution should be on the 
first seller, and not on the subsequent salesman. 
Witiiam Smire Scorr (recalled), It would be perfectly impossible to 
carry out the law without inspectors on the coast. Posting notices would not 
have the effect of inducing the fishermen to carry out the law: The law could 
not be carried out without an inspector. 
JosePH SMITH (examined by Mr. Buckland). A fish-salesman at Birmingham. 
Hasbeen afish-salesmanfor more than 30 years. Sells crabs and lobsters wholesale. 
They come from the same places as Mr. Scott’s. They have fallen off alittle. But . 
this is owing to the railways opening markets in every little town in the country. ae BePERA 
Agrees to a 5-inch gauge for crabs, and an 8-inch gauge for lobsters. Is in Le vee 
favour of eating berried lobsters or berried crabs when they are in their prime Berried. 
and good. The law should be a law to prevent the sale of unseasonable 
lobsters, and not of berried lobsters. Lobsters are more or less in berry all the 
year round. Agrees to an 8-inch gauge for lobsters. If the law cannot be Gauge. 
carried out on the coasts it cannot be carried out in the markets. The crabs 
are sold in the market by the barrel without opening it. The person who buys 
them sells them all, small and big, and it would be a hardship to prevent his 
doing so. The retailer would not buy the crabs of the salesmen unless they 
were turned out on the floor and measured, and this would stop the trade 
altogether. There is only one way of enforcing the law, viz., by an inspector Lnforcement 
on the coasts who-can examine the crabs as they are caught. Paes 
Wiiiram Hanman (examined by Mr. Walpole). A superintendent of 
markets, and inspector of game, fish, and meat in Birmingham. Has heard 
the evidence of previous witnesses. Thinks that the gauges suggested by 
the various salesmen are very proper. Parliament might make a law forbidding 
the consumption of undersized crabs and lobsters. The law must, to start 
with, be enforced at the waterside. It must be illegal for the fishermen to take, 
sell, or send away undersized, white, or berried fish. This law will not be suffi- 
cient. The retailer must-also be held responsible. It must be illegal for the 
retailer to sell or expose for sale any of these prohibited fish. There would be 
no hardship in such a law. The fisherman takes undersized fish, he thereby 
commits an offence; he sends these away to the salesman; the salesman has 
no opportunity of examining that basket of fish, but transfers them to the 
retailer, The retailer has every opportunity of detecting undersized and | 
improper fish, and should be held equally responsible with the fishermen. The 
retailer on finding undersized fish ought to give information to the authorities 
of his district, who in that case would take no proceedings against the retailer, 
because he has informed, and has not sold or exposed for sale. The retailer 
would probably arrange with the wholesaleman that he would take no fish 
unless he could guarantee him against loss from undersized and illegal fish, and 
the fishermen on the coasts would then find that it was no longer worth their 
while to send any undersized fish. 
It should be the object of the Act to make the law applicable to the fishermen 
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and the retailer, but not to the wholesaleman unless he broke bulk, or broke 
open the barrel. This could be met by inserting the word “knowingly.” It 
should be illegal to take, to buy, or to knowingly sell or expose for sale any 
undersized crabs or illegal fish. It would be necessary, however, to insert a 
definition of the word “knowingly,” and not to exempt the wholesaleman 
unless he gave information as to the person from whom he received the 
package. 

The packages sold here do not always come from the fishermen. They are 


packed sometimes by intermediate packers, who do not necessarily see all they . 


sell. 


‘There must be some one appointed at the waterside, or the Act would be use- 
less. Cannot say who this person should be. This official would have to be 
advised who the persons were who broke the law. 

Davip SourHaLL (examined by Mr. Walpole). A retail fishmonger in 
Birmingham. Has heard the evidence. Agrees with the gauges and with the 
provisions as to berried lobsters and crabs: Thinks the law could only be 
carried out by the prohibition of the sale of these illegal fish. ‘There is no 
hardship in making the retailer lable if he boils and exposes for sale an illegal 
fish. If he found illegal fish he would throw them back on the wholesaleman. 
The wholesaleman would suffer, because the fishermen would send to some 
other salesman, the competition among the salesmen being to get the fish. 
This would work itself round in time. The salesmen would refuse to receive 
the undersized fish, and the fishermen would cease to send them. If it were 
made illegal to sell illegal fish, the retailers would return the fish to the sales- 
men, the salesmen to the fishermen, and the sale would be checked. ‘The 
coastguard might assist in carrying out the law, but reliance must mainly be 
placed on the law of sale. Where no coastguard exist, some other persons 
might be empowered to act in their place. One barrel of good crabs is worth 
three barrels of bad crabs. 

Witiiam Hanan (recalled). Puts in following statement of average daily 
supply of fish to Birmingham market :— 


2,000 boxes of mackerel, 2 cwt. each. 
2,000 barrels of fresh herrings, 14 ewt. each, 
400 boxes of salmon, 23 cwt. each. 
50 to 60 barrels of crabs, 1 cwi. to 14 ewt. each. 
20 barrels and baskets of lobsters, 1 ewt. each. — 
3,500 packages of plaice, 2 ewt. each. 
200 packages of cod, 2 cwt. each. 
20 packages of conger eels, 2 cwt. each. 
10 to 20 packages of skate, 2 ewt. each. 


The total supply of all kinds of fish in the Birmingham market varies from 
50 to 200 tons per day. 
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INDEX TO EVIDENCE. 
(ENGLAND AND WALES.) 


ADAMS, Rev., G. D., Evidence of, 59. 
Allis, John, Evidence of, 59. 

Andrews, John, Evidence of, 42. 
Archibald, James, Evidence of, 33. 
Armstrong, William, Evidence of, 37. 
Ash, A., Evidence of, 55. 


BAIT for crabs and lobsters (see “ Crabs, bait for,” and “ Lobsters, bait for’), 
Barber, H., Evidence of, 28. 
Bate, C. Spence, F.R.S., Evidence of, 56. 
Bedlington, R., Evidence of, 51. 
Bent, George, Evidence of, 59. 
Berried Crabs : 
Capture of, should be prohibited, 7, 8,11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 22, 24, 29, 34, 
36, 42, 44, 45, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 
56, 57, 59, 60, 61, 63, 64, 68, 69. 
——_———— in January, February, and March, 53. 
————— should not be prohibited, 3, 69. 
Are thrown overboard, 3, 4, 6, 18, 22, 38, 48, 52, 54, 66. 
Berried Lobsters : 
Capture of, should be prohibited, 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 17, 20, 24, 29, 31, 
ed 43, 15, 46, 50, 51, 52, 58, 67, 68, 
from January to March, 54. 
in May and June, 55. 
- should not be prohibited, 4, 5, 6, 8,11, 15, 16, 18, 22, 26, 39, 


49, 52, 53, 55, 60, 62; 64, 69. 
Few come from Norway, 25. 


Keeping of, in pots, 15, 22, 24. 
Use and value of, 24, 26, 31, 37, 40, 50. 
Berries : 
Could be removed from crabs without detection, 3, 24. 
———— lobsters without detection, 8,13, 15, 23, 24, 26, 62. 
Could not be removed from crabs without detection, 68. 
——_—————_ lobsters without detection, 5, 10, 29, 50, 67. 
Billing, James, Evidence of, 4. 
Peter, Evidence of, 5. 
Billingsgate : 
Mode of counting at, 26, 27. 
Price of crabs and lobsters at, 25. 
Supply of crabs and lobsters at, 24, 25, 29. 
———$___—__—__— ——— from abroad, 27. 


Bird, Mr., Evidence of, 7. 

Birdsall, S, Evidence of, 49. 

Birmingham Market, importance of, 68. 
——— supply of fish to, 70 

Blackwell, Henry, Evidence of, 15. 
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Blue Lobsters : 
Of North Wales, 57. 
Of Norway, 6, 10, 24, 57. 
Boats and pots: 
Increased number of, 4, , Ma Uo U6.li/2 08;.20, 2122.3. a die 35, 36, 37, 
0, 45, 47, 50, 52, 55, 56, "87, 5 
Decreased number of, 4, if 9, 30. 
Bognor : 
Lobsters are small at, 27, 29. 
Crabs are small at, 61. 
Bolam, Thomas, Evidence of, 39. 
Bolitho, John, Evidence of, 8. 
Bond, Stephen, Evidence of, 15, 18. 
Brunton, Joseph, Evidence of, 37. 
Buckley, E., Evidence of, 22. ya 
W., Evidence of, 22 ie 
Burland, H., Evidence of, 28. 


CARR, Robert, Evidence of, 35, 
Chadwick, Samuel, Evidence of, 48. 
Chambers, C. H., Evidence of, 11. 
Channel Islands, crabs and lobsters from, 67. 
Chard, Arthur, Evidence of, 11. 
— John, Evidence of, 8. 
Climo, Joseph, Evidence of, 7, 8, 23. 
Richard, Evidence of, 6. 
Close Season : 
For Crabs, recommended :— 
[st February to 30th June, 33. 
May to December, 32. 
[st June to 3lst August, 36. 
———— 30th September, 39. 
————— 30th November, 33. 
1st July to 30th September, 37, 39. 
——-- 30th November, 34. 
——_——-- 3lst January, 34, 35, 37. 
August and September, 44. 
1st September to 3lst January, 58. 
————— 28th February, 14, 20. 
Ist October to 14th February (inshore), 60. 
——_—_—_ lst March, 8, 10, 24. 
Ist November to 1st March, 7. 
In the autumn, 25. 
For female crabs, recommended : 
March to May, 57. 
Michaelmas to Lady-day, 54. 
October to December, 53. 
For Lobsters, recommended :— 
January to March, 9. 
Ist February to 31st May, 33. 
May to September, 8. 
1st June to 31st August 36. 
30th September, 34, 37, 39. 
30th November, 33, 34. 
1st July to 30th September, 37, 39. 
——— 3]st January, 35. 


August, 8. 

and September, 44. 

lst September to 31st January, 7, 58. 
1st October to 14th February, 60. 
————— lst March, 8, 24. 
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Close Season—coné. 


‘For Lobsters, recommended :— 
lst November to 1st March, 7. 
15th November to 15th February, 65, 66. 
December to 1st February, 65. 
In the autumn, 25. 
For female lobsters, recommended ;— 
1st March to Ist April, 9. 
May and June, 57. 
Ist July to 15th August, 31. 
Local, Difficulty in enforcing, 25, 28, 29. 
Not necessary, 2, 3, 7, 8, 13, 15, 27, 38, 40, 45, 46, 48, 53, 56. 
Observed at Hawxley, 39. : 
—— at N. Sunderland, 32, 33. 
Natural, for Crabs and Lobsters, on account of bad{weather, 3, 7,8, 17, 19, 
34, 42, 46, 55, 57, 60. 
on acceunt of fishing for other fish, 3, 
Teo nl 3s ee QIN 320 34935087, 38, 
41, 43,47, 50, 52, 53, 54, 55. 
For Lobsters in Norway, 24, 25. 


Coastguard should enforce law, 9. 
Colley, Jameson, Evidence of, 42. 
Collins, Richard, Evidence of, 9, 12. 
Conder, Rev. A., Evidence of, 64. 
Cooper, Thomas, Evidence of, 60. 
Cornish, T., Evidence of, 13. 
Cornish crabs are good, 27. 


lobsters are bad, 27. 


Cowper, Harrison, Evidence of, 44. 


Crab 


Matthew, Evidence of, 43. 


8: 

Bait for, 4, 12, 14, 22, 23, 37, 42, 44, 46, 50, 52, 54, 56, 60. 

Berried: (see “‘ Berried crabs ”’). 

Black, 45, 63, 64. 

Boiling of, 5, 9, 24, 27, 42, 44, 50, 58, 59, 60, 61, 67. 

Breeding of (see ‘‘ Crabs, spawning of”). 

Bury themselves in the winter, 23, 38, 46, 50, 57. 

Casting their shell, 1, 2, 3, 9, 18, 22, 29, 31, 32, 33, 36, 38, 39, 41, 42, 43, 

44, 51, 52, 53, 55, 57, 58, 60, 63, 66, 67. 

Colour of, varies with the ground, 56, 64. 

Crawl best after a storm, 19, 48, 50, 54, 58. 

-— least before a storm, 16, 17. 

Caught best at night, 17, 37. 

———-—— in warm rainy weather, 7. 

hot weather, 17. 
thick water, 65. 

after a storm, 19, 48, 50, 54, 58. 

- least in frosty weather, 38, 60. 

east winds,'16, 48. 

-— on sand, 2, 3, 62. 

- in rocks and stones, 2, 5, 21, 36, 39, 41, 48. 

Decrease in numbers:— Selsea, 7,66; Sidmouth, 7; Polperro, 8, 22; Polruan, 

: 8,23; St. Ives, 8; Falmouth, 8, 10,11; St. Mawes, 

9,10, 11, 12; Lizard, 10; Durgan, 12, 13; Land’s 
End, 14; Penzance (inshore), 13; Penberth, 17; 
Prussia Cove, 17; Cadgwith, 19, 20; East Looe, 
20, 21; London, 24, 25; Southport, 30, 31; North 
Sunderland, 32; Craster, 33, 34; Cullercoats, 35, 37, 
39, 40; Newbiggin, 36; Hawxley, 38; Whitby, 
40, 41,42; Staithes, 41, 42; Robin Hood’s Bay, 
43, 44; Scarborough, 44, 45, 46; Bridlington, 50; 
Prawle, 53, 54; Plymouth, 55; Budleigh Salter- 
ton 59 (shes and inshore), 60. _ 
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Crabs: 


Decrease in size :—Mevagissey, 4, 5; Sidmouth, 7; Bauer Salterton, 7 ; 
Polruan, 8 ; Penzance, 15; Polperro, 22; London, 
25 ; Southport, 31; North Sunderland, dos 
Beadnell (inshore), 34 ; Hawxley, 38; Whitby, 
40, 42; Scarborough, 44; F lamborough, 4%, 49; 
Bridlington, 51; Selsea, 66. Generally, 67. 

Different species of, 29, 51, 56, 61. 

Enemies of, 16, 33, 48. 

Food of, 2, 16, 38, 54, 62. 

Growth of, 1, 3, 23, 41, 51, 60. 

—— effect of temperature on, 56, 

Habitat, 2, 3, 5, 21, 36, 39,41, 48, 62. 

Increase in numbers .——Gorran Haven, 3, 6; hae 16; Sennen, 

18; Cadgwith, 19; Polperro, oe Craster, 33, 
(in shore) 34, ~~ 
Increased demand for, 3, 9, 14, 27, 32. 
— Injured by pollution, 38, 39, 40. 

————-east wind, 48. 

Kept in store pots and pits, (see “ Store pits.” ) 

Light (see “ Crabs, soft.’’) 

Migration of, 2, 3, 10, 14, 17, 21, 22, 23, 36, 38, 41, 46, 49, 50, 52, 54, 60, 

61, 63 


Mode of counting, 1, 3, 8, 13, 18, 19, 22, 25, 26, 27,40, 48, 49, 55, 56, 61. 

Nicking and plugging of, 5, 9, 13, 23, 62. 

No decrease :-—Gorran Haven, 4, 5, 6; Mevagissey,5; Land’s End, 16; 
Porthgwarra, 17; Sennen, 18 ; Cadgwith, roy Beadnell, 34; Hawxley, 
Yh Flamborough, 49; Bridlington, 49 ; Hall Sands, 52; Beeson 
Sands, 52; Hope, 54; Plymouth, 56; Wembury, 57, 59 ; Bolt Head, 
59; Generally, 64, 68. 

Ova, ‘number of, in, 57. 

Oysters attached to, 56. 

Pollutions, effeet of (see “ Pollutions.’’) 

Price ‘of, 1, 3; 4, 5,6, 8,17, 19, 20,21, 27,,30, 32, 35, 86, 51; 52,58, 62) 

Relative quantities of males and females, 1, 13, 16, 17, 19, 46, 47, 53, 54, 

61, 63 


— values of males and females, 27, 56, 57, 58, 60. 
Season for, 1, 7, 14, 18, 31, 32, 38, 60, 63. 
Sent away alive, 58, 61. 
Small, are thrown overboard, 2, 6, 15, 38, 42. 
used to be thrown overboard, 10. 
on the north-east and south coast, 27, 29, 45, 46, 48, 49, 51, 61. 
Soft do not need protection, 16, 26. 
found all the year round on certain ia hi 56. 
—— on sand, 4]. 
— used as bait, 16, 65. 
— should be returned, 2, 8, 21, 28, 29, 31, 32, 34, 44, 45, 46, 51, 52, 
56, 57, 59, 60, 61, 63, 64, 66, 67, 68, 69. 
are returned, 35, 36, 44, 49, 50, 51, 54, 58. 
Spawning of, 1, 2, 3s Ds 6, io 14, 175 18, 22, .23,.27,/32,, 34, 36, 00, o9y 4a 
45, 46, 47, 52; 53, 54, BB, 56, 57, 59, 60, 61, 63, 66. 
Storms, effect of on, (see “ Weather. <a) 
Travel with claws tied, LO, 
Used for bait, 2, 4, 8, 9 , 15, 17, £95121, 22,33; 42, 53, 54. 
Value of as food, 36, 57, 
Weight of meat in, 8, 14. 
White (see “ Crabs, soft. 2) 
Crayfish : 
Tat Scilly, 2. 
Decrease of, 6, 17, 20, 29, 34. 
Migration of, 6, 16, 19, 20. 
Should be protected, 7, 8, 9, 29, 58, 
Season for, 16. 
Sent to Paris, 62. 
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Crayfish—cont. 
Trade in, 64. 
Value of, 15, 29, 57. 
Vary in numbers, 16, 19, 20. 
Warm weather good ‘for, 19. 
Creels : 
Use of, 32, 34, 39, 41, 45, 48, (see also “ Pots” and “ Trunks ”). 
by Crook, James, Evidence of, 30. 
é Crowe, William, Evidence of, 48. 


a DALTON, James, Evidence of, 45. 
Si Dawson, George, Evidence of, 33. 
———Charles, Evidence of, 34. 


i — John, Evidence of, 35. 
Dent, Robert, Evidence of, 36. 
{ : Dexter, R. E., Evidence of, 68. 


Dickson, Isaac, Evidence of, 34. 

: Dog crabs, 51. 

Dogs employed to carry lines to boats, 53, 
Downie, Colin, Evidence of, 36. 

Downing, John, Evidence of, 10. 

Dunn, Matthias, Evidence of) 1. 


EMERSON, Robert, Evidence of, 49. 
Enforcement of law, 9, 28, 29, 30, 68, 69, 70. 


FELL, James, Evidence of, 41. 

Panton, Evidence of, 47. 

Fisher, W. B., Evidence of, 25. 

Forster, John, Evidence of, 57. 

Fox, Howard, Evidence of, 10. 

France, lobsters from, 25, 26, 62, 63. 
berried lobsters prohibited in, 25. 


GAUGE: 
For Crabs, recommended : 
3 inches, 32. 
33 inches, 41, 42. 
4 “inches, 33; 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, a 42,44, 48, 49, 51. 
for females, 8 5 19, 21, 5 
4% inches, 8, 21, 22, 42, 43, 44, ne 46, 49, 50, 51, 66. 
42 inches; 35, 45, 46, 47, 48, 67. 
ee a females, 20: 23. 
5 inches, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 13, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 26, 28, 29, 32, 55, 57, 59. 
60, 61, 67, 68, 69. 
———— for males, 8, 19, 22, 58. 
——— females, 3, 4, 11, 12, 14, 63, 64. 
53 inches, 2, 13. 
———— for females, 11, 13. 
———_———- males, 14. 
6 inches,§11, 12 OF, 28, 30, 52, 53, 54, 61, 
—— for females, 8, 9, 10. 
—— males, 5, iy 12, 63, 64. 
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Gauge—cont. 
For Crabs, recommended : 
8 inches for males, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10. 
females, 5. 
4lb. weight, 66, 
3b. weight, 7. 
For Cray-fish, recommended : 
10 inches, 29. 
11 inches, 9. 
For Lobsters, recommended : 
6 inches, 6, 8, 21, 22. 
4 inches, 65, 66. 
7 inches, 8, 20, 58. 
7% inches, 25, 56. 
8 inches, 5, 11, 26, 28, 29, 55, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 66, 68, 69. 
83 inches, 8, 12, 13, 14, 
9 “inches, 2; 10, ak 28, Sl. 
10 inches, 7 
11 inches, 63. 
33 inches in the barrel, 26, 41, 42. 
4 inches i in the barrel, 24, Sp 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45 
46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52. 
% inches in the barrel, 44. 
4 ‘tb. weight, 7, 64, 65. 
% lb. weight, 7 
1 Ib. weight, 7, 31. 
14 lbs. for berried hens, 56. 
Observed at Hawxley, 39. 
— Anstruther, 47. 
Bridlington, 50. 
Formerly used, 46, 
Difficulty in enforcing, 26, 28, 30. 
George, John, Evidence of, 18. 
William, Evidence of, 18. 
Gibbon, J., Evidence of, 51. 
Glassey, T., Evidence of, 68. 
Grainger, B., Evidence of, 44. 
Green, William, Evidence of, 11. 


' HALL, Thomas, Evidence of, 34. 

Hanman, Wm., Evidence of, 69, 70. 

Harbottle, G., Evidence of, 39. 

Hargate, J., Evidence of, 54. 

Harnden, Capt. J., Evidence of, 63, 

Harvey, James, Evidence of, 27. 

Heligoland, crabs and lobsters from, 26. 

Heritage, Robert, Evidence of, 46. 

Herring fishing, close time for crabs during, 37, 48. 
Hockaday, J., Evidence of, 58. 

Hot weather prejudicial to carriage of shell fish, 28. 
Howard, William, Evidence of, 31. 

Hullies, 33. 

Hunkin, J., Evidence of, 6. 

Hutchins, William, Evidence of, 52. 


INSECTS destroying crabs, 16. 

Inspectors should be appointed, 68. 

Ireland, crabs and lobsters from, 24, 30, 67. 
Isle of Man, crabs and lobsters from, 30, 31, 67. 


OUT 


JACKSON, T., Evidence of, 15. 


. James, James, Evidence of, 12. 
S. H., Evidence of, 14, 15. 


Jane, Anthony, Evidence of, 19, 20. 
Joliffe, Charles, Evidence of, 22: 
Jones, Henry, Evidence of, 17. 


KELYNACK, John, Evidence of, 18. 
Kennerley, J. C., Evidence of, 10. 
Kingcund, W., Evidence of, 59. 


LAUGHRIN, E., 


Evidence of, 8, 22. 


Legge, William, Evidence of, 7, 66. 
Leonard, T., Evidence of, 59. 

Ley, Thomas, Evidence of, 4. 
Lisle, W., Evidence of, 38. 

Little, John, Evidence of, 21. 


Lobsters : 


R., Evidence of, 20. 


Bait for, 4, 12, 14, 21, 22, 23, 33, 37, 46, 54, 65. 
Berried (see “ Berried lobsters”). 


Boiling of, 5, 6 


0. 


Breeding of, (see “ Lobsters, spawning of ’’). 
Breed in weeds on mud, 65. 5 
Casting their shell, 9, 37, 39. 

Caught best at night, 37, 47, 65. 
————— in fine weather, 6, 65, 67. 


July, 65. 


among weeds, 37. 
on rocks, 3, 21, 39, 48, 62. 
least in hot weather, 21. 


frosty weather, 38. 


Colour of, 6, 10, 24, 57. 
Decrease in numbers:—Gorran Haven, 3; Mevagissey, 5; Fowey, 5; 


Bognor, 7, 64; Selsea, 7, 64; Sidmouth, 7; East Looe, 7; 
Polperro, 8, 22; Polruan, 8, 23; St. ives, 8; Falmouth, 8, 
11; St. Mawes, 9, 10, 11; Durgan, 12, 13; Land’s End, 
14; Penzance, 15, (inshore), 13; Penberth, 14, 17; 
Porthgwarra, 15; Cadgwith, 19, 20; East Looe, 20, 21; 


-N. Sunderland, 32; Craster, 33; Cullercoats, 35, 37, 39, 


40; Newbiggin, 36; Whitby, 41; Staithes, 42; Robin 
Hood’s Bay, 44; Scarborough, 44, 45; Plymouth, 55; 
Wembury, 58; Eddystone, 58. 


——-—— in size :—Sidmouth, 7; Polruan,8 ; Penberth, 14, 17 ; Penzance, 


15; Southport, 31; N. Sunderland, 32; Whitby, 40; 
Scarborough, 44, 46; Hall Sands, 52; Prawle, 53, 54. 


Different species of, 6, 10, 24, 57 
Eggs of, number of, 23, 57. 
Enemies of, 22, 46, 50. 


Fighting, 59. 


Food of, 6, 37, 38, 56, 62. 
French, 25, 26, 62, 63. 


Growth of, 9, 


Habitat, 3. 


63. 


Increase in numbers :—Porthgwarra, 16; Sennen, 18; Craster, 33. 
Increased demand for, 9, 14. 

Kept in store pots and pits (see “ Store pits ’’). 

Large on new ground, 59. 


Migration of, 


10, 14, 15, 20, 21, 32, 33, 50. 


Mode of counting, 14, 15, 19, 22, 25, 26, 27. 
Nicking and plugging of, 5, 13, 14, 21, 24, 27, 33, 51, 54, 60, 62. 
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Lobsters—cont. 

No decrease, 22:—Gorran Haven, 4, 5; Mevagissey, 5; Sennen, 15, 18; 
Land’s End, 16; ’ Porthgwarra, 17; Cadgwith, 19; 
Hawxley, 37, 38; Cullercoats, 38 ; Hope, 54; 
Plymouth, 56 ; Wembury, 58, 59; Generally, 68. 

Norwegian, (see “ Norway ”’). 

Pollution, effect of on, (see “ Pollutions ”). 

Price of, 2, 8, 405 15, 195-2032), 26,27; 37, 41,45. 

Relative numbers of male and female, 32 

Season for, 3. 7, 18, 27, 28, 45, 68. 

Small at Bognor, 64, 65. 

Spawning of, 3505 7595 LO, 11, 14, 16, .17,%20,:21,.220 28) 24No 7 somes 

S/o Maas "45, 46, 48, 50, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 62, 63, 65, 69. 
Storms, effect of on, (see f ‘Weather »), 
Value of, as human food, 36, 57. 


MANN, Captain Henry, Evidence of, 47. 
Marshall, George, Hvidence of, 46. 
Mason, William, Evidence of, 33. 
Medland, John, Evidence of, 21. 

Mills, John, Evidence of, 66. 

Mitchell, James, Evidence of, 20. 


NICHOLAS, R., Evidence of, 18. 
Nightingale, George, Evidence of, 45. 
Norway : 
Close season in, 24, 25, 63. 
Lobsters from, 6, 10, 24, 25, 26, 27, 63. 
colour of, 6, 10, 24, 57. 
trade in, ‘would be injured by an 8-inch gauge, 10, 24, 25, 63. 
ultimately benefited by 8-inch gauge, 63. 


No crabs from, 63. 


OLIVER, R., Evidence of, 22. 
T., Evidence of, 39. 


PASCOE, H., Evidence of, 12. 
Paterson, R., Evidence of, 32. 
Paton, D., Evidence of, 6. 
Pawlyn, James, Evidence of, 5. 
Pengelly, E., Evidence of, 21. 
Phillips, Robert, Evidence of, 53. 
Pilchard nets prevent crab fishing, 7, 9,13, 17, 21, 55. 
Poland, C., Evidence of, 24. 
Pollard, T., Evidence of, 6. 
Pollutions destroying crabs and lobsters, 38, 39, 40, 55, 56, 57. 
Pomeroy, R., Evidence of, 3. 
Pots: 
Size of and mode of using, 2, 3, 4, 9, 13, 14, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23, 37, 41, 43, 
48, 49, 50, 52, 55, 56, 58, 60, 61, 64, 65. 
Mesh of, 46, 56, 58. 
Cost of, 59. 
Number of, should be limited, 45. 
(See also “ Creels” and “ 'Trunks.”’) 
Pratt, R., Evidence of, 59. 
Prawn pots catch small lobsters, 64. 
Prawns, capture of, 60, 64, 66. 
Prynne, William, Evidence of, 21. 
Putt, R., Evidence of, 53. 
Purcell, W., Evidence of, 47. 
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RAILWAYS, effect of, on crabs and lobster fisheries, 9, 10, 15, 26, 32; 41, 51, 
61, 62, 65, 69. : . 


Readman, W., Evidence of, 41. 

Reid, J. Cameron, M.D., Evidence of, 36. 
’ Retallack, William, Evidence of, 13. 
Richards, Captain Henry, Evidence of, 17. 
—- John, Evidence of, 65. 

Rings, use of, (see “ Trunks ’’). 

Roach, J., Evidence of, 55. 

Robson, W., Evidence of, 32. 

Rodd, W. H., Evidence of, 15. 

Roper, J., Evidence of, 53. 

Rosewall, Mr., Evidence of, 8. 

Ross, Martin, Evidence of, 58. 

Rowe, R., Evidence of, 16. 

Rutter, E., Evidence of, 18, 20. 


SAMUEL, John, Evidence ee 29) 
Scilly Islands, crustacea at, 2, 14. 
Scotch crabs are small, 24. 
not very valuable, 29, 
lobsters are small, 25. 
Scott, W.S., Evidence of, 67, 69. 
Scottar, J., Evidence of, 51. 
Scovell, J., Evidence of, 64. 
R., Evidence of, 61. 
Sellers, J. H., Evidence of, 44, 46. 
Shetland, lobsters from, 6. 
Simpson, George, Evidence of, 38. 
Skye lobsters are small, 29. 
Smacks, carrying crabs and lobsters, 32. 
Smales, Thomas, Evidence of, 40. 
Smith, J., Evidence of, 69. 
Southall, D., Evidence of, 70. 
Spider crabs used for bait, 2, 4, 12, 14, 17, 23. 
Steamers injure crab pots, 54. 
Stephens, F., Evidence of, 19. 
——_—— J., Evidence of, 34. 4 f 
Stevenson, George, Evidence of, 25. 
———— W., Evidence of, 48. 
Store pits salt eh crabs and lobsters Kept i Atigos LO. 1/7, 1Gs 20, 275295 Gos 
54, 57, 62, 63, 
Stork, William, Aes of, 49; . 
Storm, Isaac, Evidence of, 43. 
Sweden, lobsters from, 25, 26. 
Symons, John, Evidence of, 14. 


TAYLOR, A., Evidence of, 39. 
Tengeeratate, teat of, on crabs and lobsters, 7, 16, 17, 38, 56, 60. 
—_—_———— — fish, 47. 
Texel trawling ground, crabs on, 46, 47. 
Thompson, Richard, Evidence of, 42. 
—— Thomas, Evidence of, 47. 
Thornton, W., Evidence of, 54, 
40358, Z I 
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Trade in Crustacea, 62, 63, 64, 65, 70. 

Trammels should be prohibited from January to September, 8. 

———— lise of, 11, 15, 18,19. 

Trawlers injure the crab and lobster fisheries, 3, 22, 23, 38, 43, 44, 46, 52, 53, 
57, 58, 59, 60. 

———— do good by killing small fish as food for others, 46. 

destroy small fry, 47, 59. 

Trawling, inshore, does no harm, 47. 

Tremayne, John, M.P., Evidence of, 7. 

Tresize, Joseph, ident of 12. - 

Trunks, use of, 32, 37, 41, 42,:43, 45, 51 (see also “ Pots”? and “ Creels ”). 


UNWHOLESOME fish, regulations for seizure of, 27, 28, 29, 


WALKER, William, Evidence of, 47. 

Warcop, John, Evidence of, 50. 

Weather, effect of, on crabs and lobsters, 6, 7, 16,17, 19, 21, 28, 37, 38, 48, 50, 
54, 58, 60, 65, 67. 

Webber, T., Evidence of, 10. 

Welled smacks, use of, 62. 

Wells, George, Evidence of, 52. 

Wheeler, Rev. R. F., Evidence of, 40. 

Willcox, J. C., Evidence of, 57. 

Winder, E., Evidence of, 28. 

Woodall, J. W., Evidence of, 47. 

Wraggles, J., Evidence of, 7. 

Wrasse pots, 9. 

Wright, William, Evidence of, 31. 


APPENDICES 


REPORT ON THE CRAB AND LOBSTER 
FISHERIES 


OF 


SCOTLAND. 


APPENDIX No. I, 
EVIDENCE. 


— 


Balmoral Hotel, Edinburgh, Thursday, 5th October 1876. 


PRESENT : 


Frank BuckLanb, SPENCER WALPOLE, and ARCHIBALD YOUNG, 
Esquires. 

Joun ANDERSON (examined by Mr. Buckland). 1s a fishmonger at Edinburgh. 
Has been in business 44 years. Crabs have decreased very much. The 
decrease began fully ten years ago, and is both in size and numbers. They 
have decreased more than half. A large quantity of crabs come from Dunbar, 
Crail, Buckhaven, and North Berwick. At one time (20 years ago), North 
Berwick and Crail were the prominent places for crabs in the Firth. The 
crabs haye fallen off in size. Has seen a crab 10 inches across the back. 
_ These large crabs are principally males, and are comparatively rare. The 
average size of crabs now brought into market is about six inches, though they 
are brought as low as four inches: a great many under 4% inches. At North 
Berwick and Crail most of the crabs are males, and at Dunbar and Newhaven 
most of them are fernales. ‘Thinks the crabs spawn about lst August. Has 
seen them full of eggs at that time. These crabs are from 5 to 7 inches. Has 
seen crabs in the market of 2°inches, a great many of this size. The fishermen 
keep everything they get. They sell crabs by the kit. A kit contains from 
four to ten dozen crabs, according to the size. There are not many crabs 
exported from Edinburgh; but they are sent from Dunbar, Buckhaven, and 
Crail to all parts of England where there is a market for anything. ‘The 
scarcity is due to the large demand for crabs in England. Before the railway 
was made the demand for England was small. The crab pots are put down 
day and night ail the year round, but more especially in the summer. The 
bars of the pots are about two inches apart. The scarcity is also due to the 
crabs being taken of so small a size. ‘Thinks that no crab less than 6 inches 
across the back should be taken. This should apply to both males and females. 
No crabs should be taken with roe at any time of the year; they should all be 
returned. ‘The crabs are all boiled alive. ‘They are generally put into boiling 
water ; sometimes into cold water ; but are never previously killed. .'Thinks if 
the legislation proposed were enforced, it would ultimately have a good effect. 

(By Mr. Young.) Has only spoken yet as to Firth of Forth. Thiere is also a 
large supply from the Moray Firth and the north-west coast of Scotland. Crabs 
come from every part of the coast of Scotland. Is not in favour of the close 
time recommended in the Norfolk Report.* Sees most crabs in spawn in June, 


* Report on Fisheries of Norfolk; Parliamentary Paper, No. 428, 1875. 
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CRABS. 


Decrease. 


Spawning. 


Mode of count- 
ing. 


Pots. 


Boiling. 


Close time. 


es 


CRABS. 
Berried. 
Gauge. 


Decrease. 


Price. 


Close time. 


Berried. 


Used for bait. 


Enforcement of 
Ws 


LOBSTERS. 


Decrease. 


Price. 
Gauge. 


Spawning. 


Bervied. 


Plugging. 


Close time. 
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July, and August, and would propose a close time during those months. — Is in 
favour of returning all berried crabs to the water. Would extend prohibition 
of unsizeable crabs to 6 inches across the back. It should be illegal to buy, 
sell, or have in possession for sale, all unsizeable crabs. . 

(By Mr. Walpole.) Has been in business for 44 years. Purchases from an 
agent who takes the whole take of particular fishermen. Is sure the decrease of 
crabs is due to a decreased supply of crabs and over fishing. The railway has 
diverted many of the crabs to other markets, but the decrease in the sea’ is 
absolute. There may perhaps be as many crabs in the sea, but they are 
smaller. The decrease, therefore, is not a decrease in number, but a decrease in 
size. In consequence of increased demand for crabs it pays fishermen to catch 
smaller crabs.. When he commenced business in 1832 he could buy a dozen 
(12) crabs for 10d. A dozen crabs would be now.3s.. This refers to medium 
sized crabs. 

There is a considerable demand for crabs in June, July, and August. There 
would at first be a good deal of indignation.among the crab eaters at these 
months being closed, but it is-necessary to close them. The decrease in crabs 
in the sea is a decrease in size, and if the capture of all small crabs were pre- 
vented, it would enable them to grow up into large crabs, and so reduce the de- 
crease. The close season, if introduced, must apply to the whole of England 
and Scotland; sees great difficulty in this. It would be useless to have a local 
law. Jf it were impossible to close the Cornish fisheries in June, July, and 
August, it would be useless to close the Scotch fisheries. 

Proposes that all berried crabs should be returned to the water. Fishermen 
could not pick the berries clean off. 'The fishermen might be tempted to do so, 
but any skilled person could detect this at once. Sees a great many berried 
crabs, but only in the summer. Fishermen frequently cut crabs up for bait. 
Don’t do it so much now as they used to do: The crabs are worth too much 
money. If it were made illegal to sell berried crabs they would not be broken 
up,. because there is too little meat in them to make it worth while. 

(By Mr. Young.) There are about 24 stations where the. White Herring 
Board have fishery officers,* and they might possibly carry out the provisions of 
an Act of Parliament. They would be the proper persons to do so, The 
salmon watchers, might also assist. There would be an officer of the White 
Herring Board at all the stations at which the crabs are taken. At the time 
the crabs are taken these officers have not much to do. 

(By Mr. Buckland.) The lobsters come trom almost all quarters—Orkneys, 
Shetlands, West Highlands, and various stations in the Firth of Forth. They 
have diminished both in size and number. The decrease began 20 to 25 years 
ago. ‘hey have decreased one half in the last 20 years. About 20 years ago 
you could get lobsters for 1s. apiece which would now cost 2s. or 2s. 6d. 
Lobsters used to be gauged from the tip of the nose to the end of the barrel. 

% inches used to be their gauge, and this would be equivalent to a lobster 8 to 
9 inches long. Every lobster under this size used to be returned. ‘This was 
in accordance with an agreement between the dealers.and the fishermen. No 
lobster of less than 8 inches should be taken from the sea. The falling off of 
lobsters is due to taking lobsters too small, and to taking berried lobsters in the 
breeding season, and to the increased demand. The lobsters are chiefly in 
berry in June, July, and August, but you may get berried lobsters at anv 
time of the year. ‘he berried hens are good to eat, but there is not so much; 
meat in them as in others. ‘There is a great demand for berried hens. ‘They 
are more valuable than any other lobsters. ‘Thinks. that all berried lobsters 
should be returned to the water, even though the cooks should suffer. It 
would not be possible to remove the berries so that a skilled man should not 
know that they had been removed. Very few lobsters are plugged now, they 
are mostly tied. Thinks that plugging injures the flesh. Has seen lobsters 
as small as 6 inches. An 8-inch lobster would be about two years old, 
There are no reservoirs in Scotland for keeping lobsters except at Canty Bay. 
The only legislation he recommends for lobsters is return of berried hens in 
June, July, and August, and return of unsizeable lobsters. 

(By Mr. Young.) Would prefer to have June, July, and August entirely 
closed for lobsters and crabs, and that the fishery officers under the White 


* See Appendix, No, II., page 65. 
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Herring Fishery Board should carry out the law. © Has never known of a 
prosecution under 9 Geo. Il. c. 33, sec. 4, but approves of the close season 
- fixed by that Act. The close season at present is systematically violated. 

JAMES Jounson, Montrose (examined by Mr. Young). Has been a lessee CRABS. 
of fishings and a fish salesman for 35 years, and has had great experience in crab TTF 
and lobster fisheries. ‘There are more crabs taken now from Anstruther on the 
coast of Fifeshire to Gourdon than there used to be, but they are smaller in size, Decreased size. 
they are closer netted. Attributes the falling off in size to additional demand and 
increased price. ‘The price is threefold what it was 30 years ago. A fisherman ppice, 
now gets ls. 6d. or 1s. 9d. where he used to get 6d. The crab season is a 
short season ; he would have no close season. ‘hinks a 6-inch gauge would be Gauge. 
rather large for some parts of the district. Thinks a 53-inch gauge would be a 
better gauge for fishermen, but the 6-inch gauge would compensate them in 
the long run. If there is a close season it must be in June, this would be suffi- Close time. 
cient. In July and August the crab fishers are away on the herring fishery. 

There is a difficulty about the gauge because bait is scarce, and small crabs Used for bait. 
would be used for bait when the fishermen are far from the mussel beds. Is 

certain that in many districts, if there was a gauge, the crabs would be broken 

up for bait. He would increase the space between the bar of the crab pots Pots. 

and the mesh of the nets. Would have a larger mesh for the pots. The 

mesh ought to’be about 4 inches from knot to knot. 

There is a difficulty about the mesh because a lobster will go through a 
meslt which would keep a crab. Thinks it would be beneficial to close June Close time. 
oy ta on the coast of Scotland, notwithstanding the case of the Cornish 

sheries, 
(By Mr. Walpole.) Proposes as an’ experiment to close the month of July. It 
- must be made illegal to sell lobsters and crabs in close season, and tlie sale 
must be prohibited universally, or the sale must be authorised by a justice of 
the peace. ‘The Cornish crabs and lobsters might be sold in June on a / 
magistrate’s order. The certificate might be given by the coastguard. Thinks LOBSTERS. 
the Cornish crabs and lobsters might easily be known from the others. There Aare 
are only a few old fishermen fishing in July and August. 

Cannot prevent the capture of berried hens. It would be just as wise to Berried. 
prohibit the capture of full herrings as to prohibit the capture of berried hens. 

James Muirunap, fishmonger in Queen Street, Edinburgh. (By Mr. Wal- CRABS. 
pole.) 20 years in business. Has been extensively engaged in dealing in crabs —— 
and lobsters, obtaining them from Dunbar, North Berwick, Crail, Buckhaven, 

Cockenzie, and Newhaven. Buys through an agent and is also in the whole- 
sale way. There are more fishermen at these places than there were 20 years Boats. 
ago. There are nearly double the number fishing. The men make a very 
good trade, the price has increased much. 10 to 20 dozen crabs is a fair day’s 
take per boat. 20 years ago it would have been four or five dozen larger. Decrease. 
‘The gross take of all the boats is greater than it was, but the size of the fish is 
not so good, There are quite as many crabs in the seaas there used to be. 
There are not half'so many large crabs taken as there used to be. ‘This is due 
to taking unsizeable crabs and everything ;that comes. Should therefore Gauge. 
recommend a 6-inch gauge. This would to a great extent restore the fishing, 

- but there should also be a close season in June, July, and August, the prin- Close time 
cipal spawning months. This must be a close season for sale as well as taking. 
It must apply to the whole kingdom. ‘There may be places where crabs could 
only be taken in June; July, and August, but doesnot think there are many, 
Unless-the close season can be a universal close season, there must be no close 
season at all. 

Lobsters have decreased a great deal in size, not so much in numbers. Pro- LOBSTERS. 
poses a gauge of 44 inches for the head, equivalent to an 8-inch gauge at the + ee 
very lowest. ‘These gauges must be universal on seller, buyer, and taker. 

June, July, and August should also be closed for lobsters. Would not be @ios¢ time. 
necessary to make any law about berried hens. The berried hens ought to be 
taken in the other nine months, as the berried hen is the most valuable form of 
lobster.’ The greatest demand for berried hens is in the winter and turbot months. CRABS 

(By Mr. Buckland.) Gets soft crabs in June, July, and August, when they ins 
cast their shells. Thinks a crab of 43 inches is about three years old. Soft. 

(By Mr. Young.) Would enforce these restrictions through the officers of 
the White Herring Fishery Board. 
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(By Mr. Walpole.) The proper way to enforce the Jaw is through the buyer 
and seller at the chief markets. 'The Orkney lobsters keep up their size. 

Joun Jamirson (examined by Mr. Buckland). Has been a fishmonger for 
upwards of 40 years. There are more crabs now a great deal than there were 
25 years ago, but the size is much smaller. Tbere is double the number of 


fishermen, consequent on the increased facilities for market, and they take all - 


sizes. The remedy isto havea gauge. Nothing under 6 inches would do. 
If the market were stopped the fishermen would obey the gauge. Possibly 
the small crabs would be broken up for bait where the fishermen could not 
obtain mussels. ‘The mussels are more used than crabs. Would have a 
close season in the Frith of Forth in June, July, and August. In these 
months the fish won’t carry any distance because of the heat. f 

The lobsters have diminished both in size and quantity. This is attri- 
butable to over-fishing. They fish for lobsters all through the year. When 
he first went to North Berwick 25 years ago, crabs were sold at 6d. a dozen, 
and small crabs counted two for one. The contract price now is ls. 6d. to 2s. 
a dozen. Lobsters used to be 9d. each and-are now ls. 6d. to 2s. Two go for 
one under 4% inches in head or barrel of lobster. About five years ago 
refused to take lobsters under 44 inches. The fishermen rebelled and sent the 
small lobsters to London, and they (the salesmen) are now compelled to take 
small as well as large. It would be better to measure lobsters by barrel and not 
by the Norfolk measure of head and jail. ‘The crabs are skewered before they 
are boiled alive. It spoils a lobster or crab to put it first into cold water. 
The meat sticks to the shell. It is impossible to stop the capture of berried 
hens. The lobster is most valuable when it is berried. There is a prejudice 
against crabs in warm weather in Edinburgh. : 

(By Mr. Young.) June, July, and August should also be closed for lobsters. 
They are found then with soft shells. Knows of his own knowledge that the 
lobster fisheries in Loch Erribol and in ‘l'arbert in Harris are nearly fished out. 
There are not the same quantity of lobsters coming from any place now that 
used to come formerly. Every year the lobsters from Jona are getting smaller 
Most of the lobsters come from the West Highlands, from Portree, Mull, and 
all the islands on the West Coast. 


Queen’s Hotel, Montrose, Friday, 6th October 1876. 


PRESENT: 


Frank BuckLannD, Spmncer WALPOLE, and ARCHIBALD YOUNG, 
Esquires. 


Josepu Jounson, fish merchant, Montrose (examined by Mr. Buckland). 
Has been acquainted with crab and lobster fisheries from Cape Wrath to 
Montrose for 50 or 60 years. The crabs have diminished 50 per cent. in 
number ; they have not diminished in size. The average size of crabs is 5 
to 6 inches. One third of the crabs are below 43% inches. The falling off 
has taken place since the railway was opened nearly 30 years ago. Nearl 
30 years ago witness had crab fishings at Auchmithie, this side of Arbroath ; 
they took immense quantities; has had from that one place 140 baskets of 
a morning; each basket would contain 6 dozen. Doesn’t suppose new that 
so many crabs could be taken in aseason. Attributes falling off to over- 
fishing. Believes the crabs to be local, and to stay on their own ground. 
Thinks this because the Auchmithie crabs are the worst quality on the coast, 
and the Arbroath crabs, only 4 miles off, are much better. The only remedy 
for the falling off is an annual close time. Cannot say positively what this 
close season should be. It would be no remedy to kill the large and spare the 
small crabs because the large crabs are the spawners. Has known small crabs 
of 43 inches with roe in them. A gauge might protect the small ones; but 
it wouldn’t increase the breed if the larger ones, which contain the most 
spawn and are most numerous, were killed. Does not, therefore, approve 
of a gauge because it would not preserve the large crabs. ‘The principal 
markets for crabs are London, Birmingham, Manchester, especially London. 
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The merchants there will take any sized crab, but they do not give a great 
deal for them. Before the railway crabs were 4d. a dozen, little and big. 
The price’ rose gradually after the railway was made and is now considerably 
higher. Crabs feed on animal food. The pots are baited with every kind of 
flesh, cod’s heads, &e. Never heard of crabs being used as bait for crabs. 
The pots are made of wicker and net. 20 years ago the fishermen complained 
that if some law was not made to prevent continuous fishing, the fish would 
go out of existence. The great crab fishing in this district is from Troup 
Head to Fraserburgh. Has never seen the crabbers above 2 miles out to sea. 

In 1816 lobsters were sent to London in the wells of smacks which were sent 
for the purpose. One would come every week. The smacks for the Jast 
30 years have ceased coming. The steamers first, and then the railway, cut out 
the smacks. ‘lhinks that, as the steamers commenced running, the lobsters 
disappeared. Thinks that the falling off in lobsters is due to want of pro- 
tection and of a close season. June, July, and August would be the proper 
close season for lobsters. The berried hens can be found at almost any 
period of the year, but the chief time is June and July; they come in spawn 
in May, but don’t spawn till June. 

(By Mr. Young.) Recollects 30 years ago that the Act 9 Geo. II. c. 33, sec. 4, 
providing a close season, was strictly enforced. Has heard men say that it 
was close season and you could get no lobsters. The Act has fallen into 
desuetude for want of persons to enforce it. The, officers of the White Herring 
Fishery Board would be competent to enforce the Act, and would have plenty of 
time todo so. (Mr. Young read the following passage from “ White’s History 
of British Crustacea.” “The. older fishermen on the Moray Firth assured Mr. 
“ Bell that the lobsters on the Elqunshire rocky coast had so diminished in 
“ number 50 years ago, owing to the vast numbers taken by parties who then 
supplied the London market, and they have ever since been comparatively 
** rare.”) Considers from his experience that the statement made by these 
fishermen to Mr. Bell was perfectly correct. 

(By Mr. Buckland.) The close season suited the smacks because they 
could not carry crabs in hot weather, six days passage to London. The 
rapidity of steam made it possible to carry them. Does not think it 
worth while to return berried hens to the water out of close season. A 
berried hen is more valuable than any other lobster on account of her eggs. 
A berried hen worth 5s. would without the berries be worth only 4s. It 
would be impossible to carry out a law directing them to be put back. 
Has no idea of the rate of growth of a lobster. © They measure the lobsters by 
the barrel. A lobster 44 inches in the barrels counts as a whole lobster. Below 
that size they count two for one. Lobsters have increased very much in price. 
30 years ago lobsters were 4s. 6d. a score; they are now 30s. a score in the 
spring, 25s.in the autumn, but the price varies. In London they are now 
10d. each. ‘The market is glutted. It is not necessary to have a gauge. Has 
seen a lobster of 6 or 7 lbs.’ weight. The largest lobsters do not average above 

4 inches in the barrel. ‘Thinks that the lobster is local. There was a spot 
off John’s Haven about a mile off, which there was no difficulty in fishing out. 
The ground was about 3 miles in circumference, generally a coal bottom. 
Lobsters on shore will live best in common coal. 

(By Mr. Young.) The people employed in crab and lobster fishing are 
generally old men’and boys. Has known no grounds fished out, but so few 
lobsters are got that they may be said to be almost fished out. 

(By Mr. Walpole.) The boats engaged at Auchmithie were chiefly employed 
in cod and ling fishing. Does not know how many were employed in crab 
fishing. In old days, when smacks took the take, could not get lobsters 
because they were taken by the contractors. Now they all go by rail. Does 
not know whether it would be possible to ascertain what number go by raii. 
There are 75 per cent. fewer go by rail now than used to go by the oid 
smacks. 

ALEXANDER GreG, manager for Joseph Johnson and Sons, Arbroath 
(examined by Mr. Walpole). Has been manager for seven years at Arbroath. 
Before that was 16 years with Mr. Sutherland, a fish dealer at Montrose. Has 
had 23 years experience in crab and lobster trade. There has always been a 
railway since he was in business. Brings crabs and lobsters from: Arbroath, 

and occasionally in July and August from Auchmithie. There were last year 
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about 26 boats engaged at Arbroath in crab and lobster trade, chiefly in the 
spring; seven years.ago there wereabout 20 engaged. ‘The boats have increased 
during the last seven years. Seven years ago crabs were ls. a dozen, small 
crabs below 5 inches counting two for one. ‘The price now is ls. 6d. a dozen. 
Lobsters were 1s. each seven years ago, the price now is ls. 6d. ‘The price of 
crabs and lobsters has increased during the last seven years by 50 per cent. 
The fishermen are doing a good business. Thinks that the crabs and lobsters 
are just’as plentiful as they were seven years ago, lobsters if anything more 
plentiful ; is talking of an average of years. ‘Though the number of boats has 
increased from 20 to 26, the take per boat is as large now as it was seven years 
ago. At Auchmithie there are now nine boats. The fishermen are leaving 
Auchmithie and coming to Arbroath. There is a better market at Arbroath. 


They are not leaving the Auchmithie ground because the crabs are fewer, but . 


because there is a better market at Arbroath. The quality of crabs.at Arbroath 
is better than at Auchmithie. The number of crabs at Auchmithie has not 
decreased in his time. They are taken-closein shore and a mile out to sea. 
There are some crabs taken at Hast and West Haven. There are five boats 
between the two places. They fish the same ground as the Arbroath men, and 
there is no falling off either in quantity or size. The catch last year was at all 
these places as good as any he ever remembered. Last year was a very hot 
summer. Hot summers are always better than cold summers. Crab fishing 
depends on the weather. They take when water is muddy after breeze of wind. 
They see the traps in fine weather and won’t take them. So far as he knows 
there is no falling off either in crabs or lobsters. Can catch the lobsters in very 
fine weather, they are not scared like the crabs by seeing the traps. 

Crabs and lobsters are chiefly sent to the London market. Heard that 
lobsters last week were selling at 10d. apiece in London; kept his lobsters 
back in consequence. Has since sent them. The price of lobsters proves that 
a large supply of lobsters was in the market from Norway or elsewhere. 

Satisfied with the present condition of things. Lobsters and crabs are not 
much fished after the middle of July-as the boats are on the herrings. The 
herring fishery makes a close season of its own for the lobsters, and it is not 
necessary to have a close season after that time. It is impossible to take many 
lobsters and crabs from the middle of July till September. After that a good 
many may be taken. The season finishes in November, the weather becoming 
too rough. Thinks it would be desirable to return all crabs under 4% inches. 
Thinks it would be nonsense to return all crabs under 6 inches. Would 
return all lobsters under 4 inches in the barrel. ‘The fishermen now return 
all small lobsters. It would be necessary to prohibit taking, buying, and selling. 

(By Mr. Buckland.) There is a natural close season in consequence of the 
fishermen going after the herrings, and there has been no diminution of lob- 
sters. You can always get a lobster in spawn. Can’t say when they spawn, 
nor whether the maintenance of stock is due to the natural close season. 

(By Mr. Young.) Has heard of the 9 Geo. II. instituting a close season, 
but never heard that it was observed. It is never.attended to. The Act, he 
is certain, has never been observed for 20 years. 

(By Mr. Buckland.) The 1.30 p.m. train reaches London 4 a.m. the follow- 
ing day. Many of the shell fish are sent to London by this train. 

GEorGE Woop, fisherman, Johns Haven (examined by Mr. Young). 
Has been engaged in crab and lobster fishing since 1827. The fishing 
depends on the state of the weather. Since 1827 sees very little difference 
in the yield, if the same exertions are used. A great deal depends on the 
state of the weather. If the sea is troubled the crabs take better. Thinks that 
all crabs under 3 inches should be returned to the sea. ‘There would be no 
harm in keeping a 4% inch crab. Itis no benefit to anyone to keep them under 
3 inches. Very few are caught below this size. The small ones under this 
size escape through the bars of the pot. Very few lobsters are caught under 
4% inches in the barrel. They escape through the creel. The close season 
should commence on the 1st October and end on the lst March. Itis then too 
stormy to fish. The crabs spawn at the end of October, but has seen lobsters 
in spawn every day of the year.’ Does not know when lobsters spawn. Is 
acquainted with the fisheries from Aberdeen to Johns Haven. ‘There has been 
no falling off in these fisheries. Some years are more productive than others, 
but this. depends on the weather. ; 
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(By Mr. Buckland.) Baits pots with haddocks, young cod, and other fish. CRABS. 
Has broken up crabs for bait when bait was scarce. Crabs are cannibals. If Bait fan 
it were made illegal to take small crabs wouldn’t break them up for bait. LOBSTERS 
Lobsters like a little motion in the water, not much. Not one lobster in 12 ae 
or half a score is below 4% inches, in the barrel. Never saw a lobster smaller Gauge. 
than that on table (6 inches). ‘The bottom on which he fishes is sandy and rocky. 

Below 4% inches the crabs count two for one, but sees no harm in catching 
them if above 3 inches. Thinks it is impossible to harry (i.e. fish out) the sea. 

James WAuLKp»R, fisherman at Gourdon (examined by Mr. Buckland). CRABS. 
Has been fishing for crabs and lobsters for 36 years. Commences off his own aoe 
shore and goes northward to Stonehaven. Fishes from the shore to a mile and 
a half off. As the season advances comesinshore.. Commences fishing on the 
Ist March and ends at the end of September. About 40 pots go to each boat. 

There is about 40 yards between each pot. The pots are down night and day. 

Has seen plenty of crabs, but they are getting scarce. The crabs are getting very Decrease. 
searce. ‘l'hey are less than one half of what they were 36 years ago. During 

the last 20 years they have been falling off gradually. 36 years ago there were 

three boats out of Gourdon, now there are 20. Each boat has three times as Boats. 
much material as they used to have. It is no use to have a close season, but 

the small crabs should be returned to the sea. All under 33 or 4 inches Gauge. 
should be returned to the sea. Now everything is.taken and sent to London, 

where there is a market for everything in the shape of a crab. Does not want 2 
a Close season ; at the time when crabs spawn there are no crabstaken. The Berried. 
crabs carry their berries for six months. Sends no ran crabs (crabs with 

spawn) to London. They ought to be put back into the water. This would 

increase the fishery. 

There are no lobsters to be got at all. ‘They are worse than the crabs. His LOBSTERS. 
ground is not lobster ground, but there were plenty there 36 years ago. peoregse, 
Doesn’t know the cause of falling off. 3 

Thinks all the berried hens should be thrown back to restore the fishery. Berried. 
There should be no lobster taken under 4% inches in the barrel. In olden 
times the smacks wouldu’t take anything under that size. They tie the lob- Gauge. 
sters when they send them away and do not plug them. The crabs are all 
sent away alive. 

(By Mr. Walpole.) There are now 20 boats for three when he began fishing, Boats. 
and each boat carries three times as many pots. There are really therefore now 
20 times as many pots as there were 36 years ago. When he fished first the 
price of crabs was 43d.a dozen, and 6d. and 9d. for lobsters;each. ‘The price Price. 
now is ls. 6d. to 2s. a dozen for crabs, and ls. for lobsters each. Some of the 
fishermen are better, some worse off, than they were 36 yearsago. ‘The fisher- 
men are not wholly dependent on the crabs and lobsters. The additional 
number of creels catch as many fish as used to be caught 36 years ago. 

The whole take of the 20 boats is as large or larger than the take of the three 

36 years'ago, but each boat gets a smaller share. If 20 people were trying to 

catch an animal which one used to try and catch, the 20 could not expect to get 

so many, but'the 20 boats have fished out the store, and the store is getting 

shorter every year. ‘The crabs keep to their ground, and in certain places are CRABS. 
being fished out. moe ae 

Jamrs Moir (examined. by Mr. Young), Lives at Gourdon. Has been 
fishing for 20 years. Is acquainted with the coast for. about five miles, 
between Tod Head and Gourdon. The fish have fallen off a good deal in 
number but not in size. There are too many fishermen catching them. It 
would be agood thing to return all crabs to the sea under 4 inches. Thinks Gauge. 
there is no use in a close season for crabs. June, July, and August is the very Close time. 
time to catch them. Would return all lobsters under 44 inches in the barrel. LOBSTERS. 
No close time is observed for lobsters. . All the lobsters they get on this coast Cue 
are not worth speaking about. The price of crabs has increased very much ; 
it has risen from 8d. to 10d.,/1s., and 14d. a dozen. ; 

(Examined by Mr. Buckland.) There are no lobsters worth speakin 
about. The bottom is sandy and rocky, more sand than rock. They fish on 
about two miles of sand and four miles of rock. The lobsters live chiefly 
on the rock, the crabs on the sand. The rock is covered with weed. Can Decrease. 
form no idea why the lobsters have gone away. The Gourdon fishermen 
‘knew that he (witness) was coming to give evidence, and thinks that, if they 
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were in the room, they would agree with him. Crabs are very seldom broken 
up for bait. Mussels are chiefly used. Crabs are too valuable. Lobsters are 
tied and not plugged. 

Ropert ApAms (examined by Mr. Walpole), manager at Gourdon for 
Joseph Johnson and Sons. Has been engaged six years; before that was at 
Montrose as cooper and fisherman. Buys a great many crabs for Messrs, 
Johnson. Contracts with three boats for their whole take. Has done this for 
three years. The take continues much about the same. There are 20 boats 
at Gourdon; last year there were 19. They have had from 18 to 22 boats 
every year for six years. ‘The take per boat is just about the same as it always 
has been. No legislation is needed except as to size. All crabs under 
5 inches should be returned to the sea. About a third of the present take are 
below 5 inches. Knows very little about lobsters. ‘There are very few lobsters 
in this district. A close season is not necessary for crabs. October to March 
is a natural.close season. 

(By Mr. Buckland.) There are about three men in each boat at Gourdon. 
Thinks that most of the fishermen agree with eévidence given by Moirand 
‘Walker. Thy ae 

Wiitiam Dovueias JouNnsoNn (examined by Mr. Buckland), a member of 
the firm of Messrs. Joseph Johnson and Sons, Montrose. Has been engaged 
for 25 years in business. Arbroath is the principal station of the firm for crabs 
and lobsters. Does not think that there is any falling off in the aggregate take 
of lobsters and crabs so as to affect the public supply. Whenever the price 
rises the quantity always comes forward. Is not in favour of a close season ; 
thinks it would be of no great advantage. Thinks a crab. of 4% inches isa 
good marketable crab, and should not be returned. It would be worth 13d. 
boiled. and retailed. Thinks, therefore, the gauge should be 4 inches. All 
below that size should be returned. Lobsters below 43 inches in the barrel 
are half lobsters, and no lobster under 4 inches should be taken at all. Never 
heard of lobsters being plugged. ‘The berried hens are very valuable; but 
the London merchants do not give more for berricd hens than others. 

(By Mr. Young.) Knows no places where crabs and lobsters were once 
plentiful and are now fished out. 


Imperial Hotel, Aberdeen, Saturday, 7th October 1876, 


PRESENT: 


Frank BUCKLAND, SPENCER WaLpo.e, and ARCHIBALD YOUNG, 
Esquires. 


Winuiam Paut (examined by Mr. Buckland), advocate of Aberdeen ; lives at 
Stranathraw Cottage, Muchalls. Has lived there 10 years, and been interested 
in crab and lobster fisheries. ‘There are five boats in village of Stranathraw or 
Muchalls, representing about 30 men. They are all white fishermen, but all 
have crab pots. Each boat 10 or 12 years ago had three or four creels, and 
now each boat has only one or two. ‘The crabs have fallen off in numbers. 
Has observed no decrease in size. Was told last night by an old man, Alex- 
ander Christie, that crabs had fallen off in size. Thinks that the falling off 
is due to the mode of fishing, which is most. improvident. In September and 
October crabs are in the best order. After that the female crabs spawn, and they 
get in bad order and are unfit for food. Understands from fishermen that 
when they spawn they cast their shell, and gradually improve from that time till 
month of July. When they get in bad order fishermen catch many more 
than when they are in good order. Has often in November himself seen great 
baskets full of crabs, all of which were unfit for human food. These crabs 
are used as bait. The breast is pulled off and the back is used. ‘The crab is 
the best bait, far better than mussels. A line of 40 score hooks is baited one 
half with cyabs (if they can be got) and one half with mussels or bullock’s liver. 
Twenty crals are required to bait one line. The crabs are not used as bait 
when they are in good order, they are too valuable. The claws of crabs in 
November are soft and watery. ‘lhinks that the wanton destruction of crabs 
unfit for food is the cause of scarcity. Even in October, when crabs are in 
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good condition, the claws are sent to market and the bodies used as bait. The 


body of the male crab is rarely sent to market, it is retained for bait, and the 


claws alone are sent to market. Both the claws and body of the female crab 
are sent to market. Sees no cause whatever for diminution of crabs, except 
catching them out of season from November to July. November to July 
would perhaps. be too long a period for close season, but some close season 
ought to be adopted. In the season when crabs are in good order there are 
very few small crabs caught. Sees the small crabs chiefly in winter and 
spring. The sea off Stranathraw is rocky, but southwards towards Stonehaven 
and Bervie there is more sand, and this is the chief seat of the crab fisheries. 
The reason of this is that the bottom is sandy and more favourable. Even in 
October there are always a few spent crabs among the good ones, and vice versd 
in November there are always a few good crabs among the bad ones. The only 
way to stop improvident fishing is a close time. Does not think it would be 
practicable to have a gauge. The fishermen would break up the crabs for bait. 
Does not think that the fishermen are in favour of a close season; they all say 


things are going on well as they are. Ten years ago would have considered 


2d. or 3d. a fair price fora crab, The same sized crab now would cost 5d. or 
6d. The increase in price is 100 per cent. ‘The fishermen now don’t make 
the fishery so much of a trade as they used. ‘They devote their attention to 
the haddocks. A great proportion of the crabs caught go to Glasgow, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, and the midland towns. ‘lhe crab fishing ground extends 
from the Bay of Stonehaven to Bervie, about 15 miles. 

(By Mr. Young.) ‘Thinks that a continuance of this improvident mode of 
fishing will lead to further evil. Is not aware of the statutory close season 
for lobsters. ‘The Act is neither known nor observed. The fishermen now 
go further from the coast to set their creels than they used to do. Understands 
from the fishermen that the male crab is in the best order about Christmas, 
the female crab in September and October. ‘The present season has been a 
very good season for crabs. This is due to the fact that there has been a 
good deal of rough weather, and the crabs go easier into the pots. The crab 
pots are invariably baited with haddocks’ heads. The pots are made of thin 
spars of wood and netting. 

The number of creels in each boat has diminished from three to one. 
Practically there is less machinery for catching crabs than there used to be. 
At some of the villages they don’t fish at all. The reduction of machinery 
is not, however, leading to increased production of crabs: The evil is, no 
doubt, reduced, but the reduction hus made no perceptible impression. The 
great object of the fishermen is to get crabs for bait. Crabs are the most 
successful bait. Thinks it not possible that crabs may be more useful as bait 
than as food. Other bait is always available. The provision of other bait would 
be more expensive, but the evil would not be comparable with the evil done to 
the crab fisheries. ; 

(By Mr. Walpole.) A close season in June, July, and August would be in 
the period of the year when crabs are getting into good order, and would be 
too late. Would much rather make the close season commence from the 
middle of November or Ist December for four or five months. -This is a 
very stormy period of the year. Fishermen cannot pursue their fishery in the 
stormy period of year, but in frosty weather they can go out very easily, 
and they often go to the crab pots when they cannot go out with their lines, 


The natural close time-due to storras is dependent on seasons. Taking crabs 


out of season is almost entirely due to taking crabs for bait. The reduction of 
fishing machinery spoken of before has not led to an increase of crabs. The 
fishermen are so anxious for bait that they will hardly sell a good crab; it 
pays them better to get them for bait than to send them to market. 'The law 
of close season could be enforced by the coast-guard. The White Herring 


Fishery Board has no officers on the coast that he knows of. Thinks it would / 


be impracticable to enforce a gauge. It could be enforced in the markets, 
but the small crabs would then be used as bait. Does not think that the fish 
caught with crabs as bait compensate the consumer for the crabs that are 
destroyed. 

(By Mr. Young.) Is not aware that in the Firth of Forth the long-line 
fishermen prefer mussels to crabs for bait. In this part of the coast they 
prefer crabs to any other bait. The crab is broken up and tied on to the hook 
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with wool. If there is a close season it must at any rate be for the whole of 


Scotland, There would be no difficulty in enforcing a local close season in - 


his district either by the coast-guard or by the officers of the White Herring 
Fishery Board. Salmon nets are all removed on the commencement of the 


close season, and the crab creels could be removed in the same way. 


(By Mr. Buckland.) There isa great demand for crabs in Aberdeen. But 
in the winter months there are no crabs in the market, only their claws. The 
crabs are all boiled in the villages. ‘They are stabbed first. 

Wiii1am Ret, advocate, Aberdeen, clerk to the Dee and Don Fishery 
District Board (examined by Mr. Young). Objects to a gauge for crabs, because, 
though it would be a test of size, it would not be a test of condition. In the 
winter months even well-sized crabs have scarcely any meat in the shell, only 


in the claws. Would prefer to have a close time of at least four months, com- - 


mencing on the 1st November. ‘Thinks it would be generally observed by the 
fishermen if passed into law. 

Wii.1am Merr, fishmonger at Aberdeen. A fishmonger 16 years. Had a 
fishery at Catterline (5-miles square), near Stoneliaven, for 10 years up to 1874. 
There were 25 men fishing for crabs from April to July. The herring fishing 
commenced in July. In September and October resumed crab fishing. Left 
off from November to April. Crabs have not decreased. The last year he had 
the fishery he had 800 dozen in five days. ‘I'he number of creels had doubled 
in the 10 years; there were more traps taking the crabs. But thinks the 
crabs are fewer, and that if the fishing machinery had not increased he would 
not have half so many crabs as 10 years ago. Thinks, therefore, that the crabs 
have decreased both in size and quantity. Gets crabs as large. as 8 or 9 
inches, and some as small as 3 or 4 inches. Fully one half are small. Is in 
favour of a close season in June, July, August. Thinks the crabs are then 
in good condition. They are in the worst condition in November and 
December ; but November, December, and January are naturally closed. In 
those months the crabs have scarcely any meat in their shells; the claws only 
are used. Thinks that it is impossible for many crabs to be taken then. Does 
not think many are taken in those months. The male crab is in the best 
condition in March, April, and May;.the female in September and October. 
The English prefer the male crab; the Scotch the red meat (undeveloped 
spawn) of the female. Manchester is the best market for crabs. ‘There ought 
to be a gauge. All below 43 inches ought to be returned to the water. Thinks 
that a good many fishermen are in favour of this. The gauge would effect an 
improvement in ‘time. 

The gauge should be 43 inches; it would be a test of size not of condition. 
The Aberdeen people are very fond of crabs, and have been used to them for 
many years. Would be pleased with a reculation gauge, as very small crabs are 
of nouse to them. The crabs six years,ago were sold'to him for 10d. a dozen of 
13; he now pays 3s. and as much’as 4s. for them. This is due tothe scarcity 
and also to the railway, though at this time (October) the railways don’t take 
them south, and the crabs are chiefly used for the local (Deeside)demand. ‘They 
are sent all over the district up Deeside as far as the castle town of Braemar 
and up Don side. Cannot get as many crabs as he wants for the local demand, 
they are over-fished. To prevent this. would have a close season in June, July, 
and August, and would return also all unsizeable crabs to the sea. 

Gets his lobsters principally from the Orkneys. 

James Baruow, clerk to Mr. Meff (examined by Mr. Walpole). Manages 


Mr. Meff’s accounts. ; Has directed-his attention to accounts of the Catterline * 


fishery. ‘The produce of that fishery decreased while Mr. Meff had it. The 
decrease was due to over-fishing; double the number of nets only caught 
the same number of crabs. Heard what Mr. Meff said about a close season. 
It is difficult to say when a close season should be. Thinks, however, it should 
bein June, July, and August. The male crabs are not unsaleable then, but they 
are better in April and May. Is in favour of a gauge, thinks it should be 
5inches. Thisis the smallest that there should be. All crabs below this 
should be returned. Would have the same gauge for males and females. 
Males are the largest, especially their claws. 

(By Mr. Young.) The close season should apply to the whole of Scotland, 
and should be a close season for buying and selling as well as taking, as in the 
Salmon Fishery Acts. . 


u 


_ Isasenia MeKintay. The best months for crabs are July, August, Sep- 
tember, and October. Nothing under 5 inches ought to be taken. In April, 
wer, and June the female crabs are in bad order but the male crabs are 
good. _ 

Mrs. Livingston, fish-saleswoman. Londoners want crabs in January and 
February, the Scotch in September and October. If the fishermen could not 
catch crabs in winter they would have no bait for the lines. Mussels are 
expensive and difficult to get on account of the spates in the river. 


North Eastern Hotel, Peterhead, Monday, 9th October 1876, 


PRESENT: 


Frank Buckuanp, Esquire. 


Tuomas Hurton, Custom-House officer.. Has lived at Peterhead nearly 
60 years. Knows the bulk of the fishermen. There are not above five or 
six boats going out to the crab and lobster fishing. In his experience the 
crabs have diminished in numbers more than half. Does not know if they 
have diminished in size.. A great many crabs are taken among the rocks with 
clips by women and children in the months of April, May, June, and July. 
The crabs taken with the clip are mostly small, about 3 or 4 inches; a 6-inch 
“‘partan” or crab isa Jarge one. Other crabs are called “dog crabs.” They 
are not in spawn at that time. Never saw them in spawn on the shore; 
they spawn in deep water. Attributes the falling off in number to the bad 
weather here while casting their shells. Has not been, able for the last three 
years to get a he-partan or crab that did not want a claw, and many had no 
claws. ‘This is on account of their being soft when casting their shells, their 


claws being then knocked off by storms. ‘The crabs here are not over-fished. 


Those caught here mostly go south by railway. To increase the size and 
number of the crabs, there should be a close time from July to September 
for crabs under 44 inches to enable them to harden their shell and increase 
in size. There are some lobsters taken here, but the numbers have 
fallen off. Thinks it is owing to the bad seasons, not to over-fishing. They 
have fallen off during the last two or three years. ‘They are caught with 
clicks. Lobsters with “ran,’’ 7.e. spawn or roe, under 4 inches in the barrel, 
should be put hack into the water. The larger lobsters should not be put 
back because they are of considerable value for the market. Lobsters are 
found with roe at all seasons. Has seen lobsters as small as 3 inches. Lobsters 
cast their shells in June, July, and August. The female lobsters should not 
be taken during that time. ‘The he-lobsters might be taken then. 

Grorce Bruck, fisherman. Has fished for crabs for 14 years. Fishes from 
Rattrayhead to Buchanness Light, a distance of 12 miles. The farthest distance 
he fishes out at sea is 400 yards. The crabs are taken on a rocky bottom, at 
a depth from 15 fathoms to 3 feet of water. Catches themin rings (iron 
rings of 22 inches diameter with a net of small mesh). Baits this net with 
fish of any kind. The rings are lifted four times at night. Sets about 40 
rings. Never saw more than one partan ina ring. A crab could get out of a 
ring quite easily. Does not think the crabs have fallen off much here. Last 
season there were three boats from Buchanhaven, one from Peterhead, and one 
from Burnhayen. Crabs have not diminished, either in size or number. Is 
sure the ground is not over-fished. Believes it would be advantageous to have 
a close season for crabs. July and August should be the close season, because 
then they spawn, and cast their shells and are soft. Thinks crabs under 

4, inches should be returned to the water at all times of the year. The 
fishermen would not regard this as a hardship. Uses small crabs for bait in 
May and June. They are put on hooks to catch cod. During these months 
small crabs, or “bowers ”’ are valuable for bait. Few partans are used as bait. 
If it were made illegal to take these small crabs for bait it would be a little 
inconvenience to the fishermen. More small crabs are taken by women and 
boys on the rocks than by regular fishermen. They sell and eat them. Does 
not know if they would consider it a hardship to be prevented. The general 
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size caught by the women and children is about 4’inches and under. ‘These 
crabs are not sent away by railway. The regular fishermen send crabs away 
by railway to London, Newcastle, Manchester, and elsewhere. ‘The price is 
about the same as it used to be. Has seldom, if ever, seen a partan with 
roe in it, therefore no law on the subject is necessary. 

Lobsters are caught in the same places and in the same way as crabs. ‘They 
have fallen off greatly during the last four years, both in size and 
number, ‘The causes are over-fishing, the bad coast, and destruction by 
storms. ‘I'hey deposit their spawn among the rocks and the sea rolls it up and 
destroys it. ‘They principally spawn in July and August. Has found berried 
hens at all seasons of the year. 
4 inches in the barrel. Many small lobsters are found in spawn. ‘The largest 
lobsters caught are about 7 lbs. In the winter the crabs go into deep water. 
Would not deny that a law giving a close time for crabs during July and 
August would do good, nor that a gauge of 4} inches for the minimum size 
of crabs would do good, if the fishermen were allowed the privilege of using 
them for bait when the bait was scarce. A great many crabs are killed during 
January and February,—in fact throughout the year,—by storms. 'The best part 
of the coast is between Aberdeen and Peterhead, especially from Fraserburgh to 
Rattray Head. The latter coast is the best for lobsters. A ship with a cargo 
of tobacco was wrecked about 40 years ago at Kirkton Head, 3 miles north of 
Peterhead, Before the wreck occurred it was usual to catch four or five 
lobsters in a ring ; after the wreck occurred they were thrown up in cartloads 
on the shore, and the fishery has been very poor since. 

There is a local saying that, “as the corn fills the lobsters improve.” Crabs 
and lobsters are in best condition at harvest time. Would have a close time 
for July and August, and fishing to commence in September. 

Captain Davip Gray, of the steamship “ Eclipse.” Has known Peterhead 
all his life. Has heard the witnesses, and agrees with them. Most decidedly 
thinks July and August should be a close time, to allow the females to mature 
their ova and recover from spawning. As protection is applied to salmon in 
the breeding season, so it should be applied to crabs and lobsters. No crabs, 
male or female, under 54 inches should be taken. If it were made illegal to 
take crabs under 54 inches, the women and children who took them about the 
rocks would be prohibited. It is very necessary that they should, All crabs 
under that size should be returned to the water. Occasional storms in 


July and August may have the effect of destroying large numbers of crabs 


when they are soft. Peterhead is not a place where the fishermen make crab 


_ and lobster fishing a regular business, 


Georcr Bucnan, of Buchanhayen. Tas been a fisherman for crabs and 


_ lobsters for two years. Did not get so many crabs last season as he did the season 


before. Thinks they are falling off on account of being over-fished. ‘They 
have diminished about one half. Fishes in May and June. Thinks. there 
ought to be a close time during July and August, because then they are casting 
their shells and are breeding. All crabs under 44 inches should be put back 
into the sea at all times of the year. Lobsters were very scarce last summer, 


. Thinks the cause is over-fishing ; but the scarcity may be caused by the season. 


Berried hens under 4 inches in the barrel should be returned to the water, 
Larger berried hens should be kept. Sends crabs by railway to merchants. 
The price has not altered. Before the wreck at Kirkton Head there was a 
great abundance of lobsters. ‘The tobacco was in casks and killed the lobsters 
for six or eight miles along the coast, as the casks broke up. Does not think 
it of any use to restock the ground; but the lobsters are not utterly extermi- 
nated. Has lately got 35 lobsters in one night up and down this ground in 
40 rings and 20 creels, 

JUMMING Summers, Peterhead. Tas fished for crabs and lobsters about 
a year anda half. Fishes from about half-a-mile to 100 yards from the shore, 
Uses the creels (not the rings). ‘I'he first year he did very well. Has caught 
four or five lobsters in a creel. Last year he used 14 creels and caught no 
lobsters at all. Crabs (partans) go south of Buchan. ‘They are plentiful and 
are not fished out, "The average size is 7 inches. ‘Thinks there should be a 
close time for crabs in July, August, and September, to allow the young ones 
to be born, and the small ones to grow larger. Lobsters have got scarce, 
Last year he fished with six creels in the winter, and caught as many as with 


Would put back all small berried hens under — 
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20 creels in the summer, therefore he argues they have been over-fished. 
Would have a close time for lobsters from Ist June to 3lst August, during 


which time no lobsters, of any kind, should be taken. The fishermen are of 


this opinion. Lobsters spawn in June more than in any other month of the 
year. There used to be many fishermen, but the scarcity of lobsters has 
reduced the number. Does not believe he could trace the scarcity of the 
lobsters to the wreck of 40 years ago; it has simply been caused by over- 
fishing. Has never heard of the Act of 9 George II. cap. 33 giving a close 
time for lobsters. “ 

THomas Hurton (recalled). Was heard of the Act of 9 George II. cap. 
33 ; but never knew it carried out. 

J. Stevens, of Bodham. Is a fish curer. Used to go about as a boy 
with his father, 25 years ago. Caught many crabsthen. Caught 72 crabs full 
grown in one creel. There were plenty of crabs at that time. They are much 
scarcer now. Nobody at Bodham now fishes for crabs ; it does not pay. 
Thinks a close time would do no harm, but gives no opinion on the subject. 
Undersized crabs should be thrown back, to grow to maturity. It would be of 
great advantage to put back all crabs under 53 inches. Used to get six 
lobsters in an evening with rings; but now does not get so many in the 
whole season. Thinks thesmall hen-lobsters should be put back. The women 
and children catching crabs take many thousands. Thinks this has much to 
do with the scarcity. They catch them for bait and food. Has seen partans 
not larger than his thumb-nail caught. 

Captain Davip Gray (recalled). Suggests the formation of districts like 


the Salmon Fishery Districts, which should be let to and placed under the / 


authority of tacksmen, who would fish them on a system, and enforce the close 
season and the throwing back of small crabs in their own interest. Killing small 
erabs is like pulling up small potatoes before they are half grown. None 
under 44 inches across the back ought to be taken. There used to be seven 
boats from Peterhead and the neighbourhood, now there are only two; the 
rest have knocked off'on account of the unsuccessful fishing. Something 
ought to be done to preserve the fishery. Has fished on ground that was never 
fished before, and caught a goud.many large”lobsters. Returned again in 
about three weeks and caught none. Thinks they were all fished out on the 
first occasion. Shifted his ground for three months, and then returned to the 
same place and fished it on and off for three weeks, and only caught three 
lobsters all the time. 

James Incram. Has been secretary to the Ugie District Board for 
20 years. Thinks the herring fishery officers should have authority to carry 
out the regulations as to close time which have been proposed. 


The Hotel, Cove, Kincardineshire, Monday, 9th October 1876. 


PRESENT: 
Spencer WALPoLe and ArcHIBALD Younc, Esquires. 


Pater Tester (examined by Mr. Young). Resides at Torry, and has been a 
salmon fisherman for 29 years. Has during that time paid attention to the crab 
fisheries. A good many crabs are caught between this and Bervie; Shield Hill 
(3 miles from Bervie) is the principal station for crabs on this coast. There are 
not so many crabs now as there were 29 years ago. They have decreased both 
in number and size, especially in number., ‘There are more boats employed in 
taking crabs than there used to be, but there are fewer pots. ‘The crabs are 
in best season in October. In November the crabs begin to get very soft, 
haye little meat in the shells, and are not so well worth catching. Can’t tell 
reason of decrease. Does: not think it is due to over-fishing. Does not think 
it is, because in December, when out of condition, the crabs are as plentiful as 
ever; when they are in condition they are scarce. Thinks a close season would 
do good. There is no close season observed at present. The close season 
should comprise December, January, and February. - The weather greatly 
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prevents crab fishing in these months, so that nature makes a close season of 
her own, Thinks, however, it would be well to supplement the natural with a 
statutory close season, ' 

Is .also in favour of returning small crabs to the water. The gauge should be 
from 4% to 5 inches across the back. The White Herring Fishery Officers and 
the coast-guard men could see the gaugelenforced. A gauge would be no test 
of condition, only of size. Crabs are not used for bait for the long lines, but 
they are used for the haddock lines. 4() score of hooks are on a common fisher- 
man’s line. he hooks are baited with crabs, bullock’s liver, and mussels. 
Mussel bait is not plentiful here. It all comes from Montrose. There are 
no mussel scalps between Cove and Bervie. Mussels come from Montrose 
and Port Glasgow. The reason for using crabs for baitis the scarcity and dear- 
ness of mussels. Cannot say that the use of crabs for bait has been the cause 
of their scarcity. Crabs are more valuable to the fishermen for bait than for 


‘the market, 


(By Mr. Walpole.) 29 years ago there -were-about 30 boats; there are now 
two extra boats at Muchalls, five extra at Skateraw, three extra at the Dunnies, 
four extra at Porthlethen, five extra at Cove. There are now 51 boats. The crab 
ground extends from Cove to Bervie 18 miles, and 4 miles seaward. ‘The 
boats do not depend on the crabs but on the herrings, and only fish for crabs 
till the herring fishery commences. 29 years ago the boats carried 10 pots 
each. They do not average now three to a boat. 

Crabs are very valuable for bait. If December, January, and February were 
closed the fishermen would not be much injured because they cannot get out 
to sea then. It would, however, do good to close those months. 

Mircuett Craic (examined by Mr. Walpole), Has been fishing for 40 or 
50 years at Cove. There are not so many crabs as there were. Asa youngster 
has taken 40, 50, or 60 crabs in a creel; there would not now be a dozen crabs 
in a creel. Does not know what the decrease is due to ; but thinks that they 


catch more full crabs to the southward, and more out of condition on his own” 


ground. Recollects smacks coming down from London for crabs before the 
railway was opened. ‘he crabs have been decreasing ever since. This looks 
as if the crabs were being over-fished. The crabs spawn about November. 
Thinks it would be a good thing to prevent crabs being caught in November, 
December, January, and February. It would be no injury to the fishermen, who 
can always get bait because of the railways, which bring. them mussels. 
Mussels cost here about 1/. a ton in carriage by rail; this is the chief cause 
of the expense of mussels. Thinks it would be a'good thing to throw back all 
crabs below 5 inches. Thinks the fishermen would be in fayour of this law. 
Fishermen would like a law to say that no crabs should be taken in November, 
December, January, and February, and no crabs under five inches at any time. 
A close season in June, July, and August would be absurd because they are 
then in good condition. 

Perer TusteEr (recalled). Blames the trawlers on this coast. They come all 
over the crab ground and keep the crabs they trawl up. They began to come 
three years ago. ‘There were very few trawlers before that time. The crabs 
decreased 20 years ago, but there has been a decided decrease since trawlers 
came on the coast. ‘The trawlers come principally from the Firth of Forth. 
Is in favour of a law stopping all inshore trawling. The trawlers also inter- 
fere with the lines. 

James Marr (examined by Mr. Young). Lives at Cove; has been a salmon 
fisherman for 25 years. Has paid some attention to crab fishing on the coast. Is 
sure they do not catch so many crabs now as va did 10 years ago. The crabs 
are not much smaller but much less numerous. Can’t tell what is the cause of 
the decrease. 


Thinks too many breeding crabs are taken. The crabs get out of condition — 


in November. : 

Has formerly seen in the Bay of Nigg 70 to 80 crabs in one net, and now there 
are not a dozen taken. The boats do not engage regularly in the crab fishery ; 
a few crabs (the best) are sold, and the rest are kept for bait. There is very 
little fishing for crabs in the winter months except for bait. 'The fishermen 
might object to being stopped fishing from November to February, because 
the bait is valuable. ‘Thinks the trawlers have done as much harm as anything. 
They sweep up everything sraall and large. ' 
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The Inn, Muchalls, Monday, 9th October 1876. 


PRESENT: 


Spencer WALPOLE and ArcHIBALD Youne, Esquires. 


ALEXANDER Leper (examined by Mr. Walpole). Lives at Muchalls; has 
been a fisherman 40 years ; has fished for crabs all that time. There are now 
five boats; 40 years ago there were three boats. They fish also for haddock 
and herring, and for crabs all the year through except during May, June, July, 
and August, when they are on the herring fishery. Commences crab fishing in 
September, and fishes all through the winter to the following May. In the 
winter crabs are used as hait. There are five men in a boat, and each man has a 
creel. 40 years ago used to use two or three creels per man. Doesn’t think that 

_ the crabs are scarcer, but can’t get freedom to take them. The Stonehaven and 
Cowie men fishing with long lines find their lines get foul with the creels 
and then cut the gear of the crab lines. The Stonehaven men fish for crabs 
themselves. This conduct keeps the Muchalls men from crabbing, and so they 
can’t get crabs. If it wasn’t for this there would be as many crabs caught as 
ever. Has often had his own gear cut. The Stonehaven men say they do 
this, and that they will do it again. The ground extends from Carron Ness on 
the north to Dunnottar Castle on the south. This is about three miles long. 
This was the best crab ground between Stonehaven and Aberdeen ; it is a patch 
of rock in the middle of the sand. ‘The conduct of the Stonehaven men keeps 
them off it now. If it wasn’t for the Stonehaven men the crab fishing would be 
as good as ever. The conduct of the Stonehaven men took 100/. out of 
Muchalls village this season. " There are no fewer crabs in the sea this year, 
but every year is not alike. The crabs cast their shells in the latter end of 
October. After the lst November it would be a good thing to prevent their 
being caught. November, December, and January being closed would not 
injure the fishermen. Could get other bait in those months. There are not 
many small crabs taken. They get out of the creels. The 2-inch crabs get 
out of the creels. i é ; 

(By Mr. Young.) Every third hook on the long lines is baited with crabs, 
while two thirds of the hooks are baited with mussels and bullock’s liver. The 
mussels come from Montrose and Port Glasgow, and cost about 1/. per ton for 
carriage. If crabs were prohibited as bait could get other bait for the long 
lines. Recollects smacks coming down from London for crabs, but they did 
not occasion any scarcity. There is no meat in the crabs in November. A 
gauge would be no test of condition, only of size. 

ALExanpeR Curistie of Muchalls (examined by Mr. Young). Has been 
a fisherman since he was 16, is now 72. Came to the village of Muchalls in 
1823. Hasa long acquaintance with the crab fishing. There are not nearly so 
many crabs now as there were when he was young. They are full as big in 
size, but they have fallen off in number. When he began there were only two 
boats out of Muchalls. Each boat had 12 creels and 4 men. Crabs then 
were ls. and 14d. a dozen. They have this year been as high as 4s. or 5s. per 
dozen. Most of the crabs here are large. They use the crabs in November, 
December, and January as bait, but it would be a good thing not to catch 
them in those months. Does not think it would do any good to return the 
small crabs. Agrees generally with-Mr. Leper’s evidence. It is 10 or 12 years 
since he was actively engaged in the fishery. 

ALEXANDER CHRISTIE (examined by Mr. Walpole). Nephew of the pre- 
ceding witness. Lives at Muchalls, is 50 years old, has fished. all his life ; 
began fishing in 1845. There are not so ces crabs now as there were in 
1845. But would get as many crabs as ever, if he could go to the old ground. 
Can’t go there now because the Stonehaven and Cowie men destroy their creels. 
Has often had his own gear destroyed. There are just as many crabs if he 
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January crabs are of no use for food, and very little for bait, and that these 
months therefore ought to be closed. They don’t seek the crabs in February 
and March. Only care for September and October. The trawlers don’t come 
here, and the great thing would be to stop the Stonehaven and Cowie men inter- 
fering with them. The Stonehaven boats have gradually increased from 6 to 
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30, and so got too strong for them. Crab pots are a fixture and do not inter- 
fere'with the long line fishing. # 

Captain Hunry THorBuRn has lived here 13 years in the summer, and 
confirms the evidence of preceding witnesses, who are all reliable men. 

James Curistie (examined by Mr. Young). Resides at Skateraw; has 
been a fisherman for 22 years. Has fished for crabs all that time except this 
year. The crabs are scarcer than when he began, they are a complete failure. 
The crabs are over-fished, The crabs are very plentiful in the winter months, 
and taking them then for bait has to do with the falling off in the fishery. It 
would be a good thing to close November, December, and January for the 
crabs, but it would not be favourable to the fishermen, as it would prevent them 
getting bait, Fishes off Muchalls. The Stonehaven men only occasionally 
come up there. They have never destroyed his gear. There are double as many 
boats as when he began fishing. The boats carry fewer pots than they used to do. 
This year there is not a single pot in the whole village. Last year was a very 
bad year, and the October storms destroyed the pots, and they did not think 
it worth while renewing them, Crabs under 4 inches are all thrown back, and 
all berried crabs are thrown back. —~ 

(By Mr. Walpole.) Would not object to November, December, and January 
being closed. 


Station Hotel, Stonehaven, Monday, 9th October 1876. 


PRESENT: 
SPENCER WALPOLE and ARCHIBALD YOUNG, Esquires. 


Joun Mason (examined by Mr. Walpole). Has lived all his life at Stone- 
haven, is 61 years old; a fisherman; fishes for crabs and lobsters; fishes off 
Dunnottar for crabs ; finds the lobsters and crabs all along the coast where the 
bottom is rocky. ‘There are 5 boats from Stonehaven fishing for crabs, over 
30 boats long line fishing. The long line fishing extends 20 miles out to sea. 
Some boats carry 30, some 20, some 60 creels. ‘There are decidedly not so 
many crabs on the Dunnottar ground as when he began fishing. They have 
all gone to Manchester and London and the better markets. They are over- 
fished. Can’t see how they can be restored. Commences fishing for crabs in 
April; continues till the end of June, when the bulk of the fishermen go to the 
herrings. The herring season lasts from the 10th July to the 10th September. 
In September resumes; crab fishing, and fishes till the end of October. After 
October crabs are only used as bait. Does not think it good that they should 
be used as bait. Thinks the close time for Kincardineshire should be Novem- 
ber, December, and January. Such a close season would not be a bad thing. 
Returns many small crabs to the sea. Thinks it would be a good law to 
return all unsizeable crabs to the sea. The undersized crabs are now used 
for bait.. It would be a good thing to return all under 5 inches. It would be 
a difficult thing to enforce this law ; if it could be enforced it would be desirable. 
A penalty on buyer and seller would be a restraint. 

Used to get a good few lobsters, but they are over-fished. Not nearly soman 
as there used to be. Takes all lobsters from 4 to 5 inches in the barrel. It 
would be a good law to prevent capture of lobsters less than 5 inches in the 
barrel, but it would be difficult to observe it. The crab close season (Novem- 
ber, December, and January) would do for lobster close season. Cannot 
practically catch them in these months. Thinks that crabs in roe should be 
returned to the sea, Wouldn’t return berried lobsters. 

(By Mr. Young.) Crabs have not decreased so much in size as in number. 
When he commenced fishing crabs were 6d. per dozen. The last he sold were 
ls. 6d. a dozen. It would be difficult to enforce the law of gauge. There are 
many ways of evading a law at sea. If you can’t stop the sale in the market, 
you can’t stop their capture at all. At this time of the year (October) no 
crabs are used as bait. They are too valuable. The great bulk of the fishermen 
have given over crabbing as it doesn’t'pay. Mussels are the great staple 
bait of Kincardineshire. They are very costly—2s. 6d. the quarter basket— 
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23 of these to the ton. They are nearly 3. a ton before they are delivered at 
Stonehaven. Crabs are the best bait if they can be used quickly, but other- 
wise they are soft and bad. Has never heard of the oth Geo. II., which 
provides a close season for lobsters. Does not approve of the close season in 
that Act, (June, July, August,) for Kincardineshire. 

Joun Taytor Cowts (examined by Mr. Young). Has been a fisherman for 
45 years. Crabs have decreased; the decrease began about 20 years ago. The 
decrease is due to over-fishing. Agrees with every word of Mr. Mason’s evidence. 

James Nous, of Cratown (examined by Mr. Young). Has been a fisherman 
for 20 years. Has fished a good deal for crabs. They have fallen off greatly 
in numbers since he began fishing. There are too many creels and the crabs 
are over-fished. Cratown is about two or three miles from Dunnottar and 
the Cratown ground extends about four miles along the coast. There are 
many more boats than when he commenced fishing, and the boats carry more 
than twice as many pots as they used to. ach boat, with double the number 
of pots, doesn’t get half the number of crabs. . The price is about three times 
what it used to be, Thinks it would be a good thing to close November, 
December, and January. Thinks the fishermen would observe the close season. 
Would rather lose the bait than take the crabs then. Has caught 30 or 40 
lobsters in one creel. They have fallen off too. Thinks this is due to over- 
fishing. Thinks the close season for lobsters should be the same as for crabs. 
Would return all crabs under 44 inches to the water. A 5-inch crab is a fair 
marketable crab. A lobster 4 inches in the barrel is very small. Would 
return all under 43 inches. There is no trawling on this ground. 

James Bropix (examined by Mr. Walpole), of Cratown. Has been fishing 
for crabs for 30 years. There were nine boats at Cratown 30 years ago; there 
are eight now. ‘Thirty years ago boats used to carry 5 to 10 creels for each 
man; now they have 40 to 50 betwixt twomen. They caught a good deal more 
with 10 to 12 creels than they do now with more than double that number. 
Thinks the close season should commence in the middle of October, and end 
at the end of January or the middle of February. There is no doubt that this 
would be a good law for the fishermen. Crabs are of little value in these 
months. A 43-inch gauge would be a good thing for crabs. A 5-inch gauge 
would be too large. The gauge now used for lobsters is 4% inches in the barrel. 
ing ig they count two for one, and below that thinks they should all be 
returned, : ; 


The Fife Arms Hotel, Banff, Tuesday, 10th October 1876. 


PRESENT: 
Spencer WALPOLE and ArcHiBsaLD YounG, Esquires. 


Grorce Finnay, of Whitehills, near Banff (examined by Mr. Young). 
Was born and bred a fisherman; is now a general merchant and fish mer- 
chant. Is 53 years old. Commenced fishing for lobsters and crabs 40 years 
ago. Was at this work for 7 years. There are as many crabs caught now as 
were caught then, but there is more machinery used in taking them. He com- 
menced fishing in 1832. An English company at that time sent down 
welled smacks, and bought lobsters through an agent, James Logie. This 
agent engaged the fishermen who had 1/. bounty and 33d. for every lobster 
over 7 inches from tip of nose to the flap. Under this size half price. These 
smacks bought a great many lobsters, but no crabs. This system went 
on for about 12 years. After that time the smacks left the coast, as 
the lobsters were becoming so scarce that it was hardly possible to get 
them.’ It was also stated that the Norway iobsters were coming then into 
the market and competing with the Moray Firth lobsters. it did not 
therefore pay the smacks to come for them to the Firth. Since that time 
the lobsters have always been scarce. They have neyer recovered them- 
selves: Lobsters are to be had all along the shore of the Moray Firth. 
The coast is rocky near the shore, sandy ‘further out; From 1832 to 1843 
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the lobsters were 34d. each. When smacks ceased coming in 1843 an agent 
came from Rosehearty to Portsoy; the name of the man who sent the lobsters 
away by rail was Duthie. He gave 8d. each forthem. This agent remained 
about three years and then left for the Western Highlands. There has been no 
agent since, and each fisherman sends his own take away south by rail. The 
price varies, but they have had as much as 5s. for a lobster. ‘The close season 
of the Act 9 Geo. II. cap. 33 was never known or observed here; There is 
very little doubt that a close season for lobsters would be beneficial, but it 
would be a puzzle to fix it, as lobsters breed all through the year. Thinks 
that a gauge would be beneficial and that it should be seven inches from the 
tip of the nose to the beginning of the tail. For the sake of preservation it 
There are not many caught 
below this size, but those that, are caught are kept. Thinks no reasonable 
fisherman would object to the gauge. It would bea great advantage to return 
herried lobsters to the water, but at the same time it would be a great sacrifice 
to the fishermen. 30 per cent. of all the lobsters taken are “‘berried”’ all the 
season through. peal : j 

_ The crabs have also fallen off, though more are coming into the village in 
consequence of the increased number, of appliances for taking them. With 
the same number of pots in 1832they would have caught double the number 
of crabs. When he commenced taking crabs as an agent 12 years ago he 
paid 1ld. for 12. The present price in Whitehills is 3s. 6d. a dozen. This is 
due to competition, and cannot probably continue. 

Produces rough chart of sea bottom adjacent to Banff, McDuff, and White- 
hills, showing that ir the autumn months the crabs are out three miles from land; 
and in the summer months, May to August, near land for shelling. 

There is very little meat in the shellsin November. The crabs will make 
a close season for themselves in the winter months when they are all down in 
the sand. November, December, and January are useless months to the 
fishermen. Crabs cannot be caught in these months. Crabs are occasionally 
used as bait; but not in November, December, and January. The principal 
bait are mussels, which come from Port Glasgow, though the crabs are the 
finest bait. The crabs are too valuable to use for bait. Would returnall crabs 
under 5 inches. 

(By Mr. Walpole.) The sketch purports to show the position of the crabs 
from May to August, and in September to November. From May to August 
the crabs are on the sandy bottom near the shore, and on the adjacent reefs 
near the shore. Thinks they come on to the foreshore for the purpose 
of “shelling.” The crabs at that time are in a very bad condition, though 
many people fancy them. Not 10 per cent. of. the crabs caught in the 
summer months (May to August) are females. The rest are all males. The 
male crabs are, however, also in bad condition in these months. The young 
crabs (male and female) are near the shore. Though they are in bad condition 
the value does not fall. The fishermen would think it a great hardship to 
close these months. In September and. October the crabs are first class. In 
November they have just spawned, and the game is up. The soft crabs on this 
part of the coast are in May, June, July, and August. Proposes as a 
remedy that no person should take any crab below a certain size. Is not 
sure whether this gauge should be 5 inches or 4% inches. 

Wixiiam Rircuir (examined by Mr. Walpole), a fisherman living at 
Whitehills. Has been a fisherman for 20 years. Heard Mr. Finlay’s evidence. 
Agrees that there.are fewer crabs and lobsters than when he began fishing. 
Agrees with Mr. Finlay that the crabs are near the shore from May to August, 
and further out to sea in September and October. Thinks (with Mr. Finlay) 
that the crabs cast their shells in June, July, and August. Thinks it would 
be a good thing to have a close season for crabs. Catching crabs in June, 
July, and August is like cutting green corn. The fishermen (old men) catch 
them at that season as bait, and is afraid that closing these months would be 
an injury to those old men. If those months cannot be closed, it could be no 
use closing any months. Proposes, as an alternative, a gauge. Would let no 
crab be caught under 5 inches. Lobsters are also decreasing. It is a rare 
thing now to get a lobster. Thinks it would be necessary to close lobster 
fishery altogether. There are above 30 boats at Whitehills crabbing. After the 
crab season they go to other fish. When he began there were not a dozen 
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boats. There are now too many boats and too many fishermen. The price 
is so good that almost everyone takes to fishing. 

(By Mr: Young.) There might be some difficulty in enforcing a gauge. The 
officers of the White Herring Fishery Board might possibly assist. 

James Watson, of Whitehills (examined by Mr. Young). A fisherman ; is 
about 65 or 66 years of age. Has had long experience of the crab and lobster 
fisheries. Agrees with the statements of previous witnesses. Crabs and lobsters 
have decreased very much in numbers, and increased muchin price. Recollects 
crabs 2d. or 3d. a dozen. They are now 3s. 6d. a dozen. Thinks there is only 
one way to improve the crab fisheries. They ought to have a seven years’ 
Jubilee ; they are now practically fished out. Thinks the close season for crabs 
should commence on 1st November and end on Ist June. The crabs then are 
not in good condition. Lobsters are in season and out of season at every period 
of the year. Would have a close season for them in May, June, and July. 

(By Mr. Walpole.) Closes November to June for crabs because they are 
out of condition. They are not, however, in order in June and July ; but in 
June and July old fishermen depend on them; would not like to hurt these 
fishermen. Closes May, June, and July for lobsters, because they come in to 
the ee then to shell. There is not so much. demand for lobsters in those 
months. 

Joun Wart (examined by Mr. Walpole), resides at Gardenstown. Has 
been a fisherman for every kind of fish for nearly 50 years. Has been in the 
Shetlands and Orkneys, and wherever he could find plenty. The lobsters are 
not one third so numerous either in the Moray Firth or in the Orkneys as they 
used to be. Now in the Orkneys they catch very few lobsters unless they go 
to very rough places. Goes to the Orkneys every year. Thinks the scarcity is 
due to too many people fishing for them. It is impossible to stop fishermen 
fishing altogether; but thinks May, June, and July might be closed. The 
lobsters then come in shore and are very easily taken. Agrees with Mr. Finlay 
that there should be a gauge, but Mr. Finlay’s 7-inch gauge is too large. 
5 inches from tip of snout to the flap of tail is a fair lobster. 

If there is a gauge for crabs, it must apply to only edible crabs. 

(By Mr. Young.) Has fished in Loch Erribol. There used to be avery good 
lobster fishery there ; but it has very much fallen off. ‘There are scarcely any 
lobsters to be got except in very rough places. 

JamEs WarTT, son of the preceding witness (ewamined by Mr. Young). Has 
heard his father’s evidence. Thinks that, at this season of the year, you will not 
get 3 per cent. of berried lobsters. Out of 35 lobsters caught recently only one 
was berried. In July and August the lobsters are in bad condition, and they will 
not have roes when they are in bad condition. No coast exposed to the Atlantic 
ean be fished in the winter season, and the close season, June, July, and August, 
recommended by other witnesses, would prevent these fisheries being fished. 
The Act, enforcing this close season, has never beer. enforced. Personally, 
he would have June to September, inclusive, closed. Thinks a gauge for 
lobsters would be a good thing, but has never acted om this himself. Thinks 
a 7-inch gauge would be too large, and that there are many lobsters which do 
not grow to 7 inches; is speaking of the barrel gauge. Would have a 5-inch 
barrel gauge. Thinks it especially necessary to close August and September. 
Lobsters are then in poor condition, and easily caught. ‘The weather is fine. 
Always gets crabs when fishing for lobsters, but never carried out crab fishing 
as a special pursuit.. Would not have a close season for crabs. It would not be 
observed. Would never consent to a law that would prevent fishermen from 
taking crabs for bait. 

(By Mr. Walpole.) Believes that a close season from June to September in- 
clusive would suit the fishermen at the back of the Lews, as the weather 
is so warm that the lobsters often do not go to market and the men get 
employment in other ways. 

ALEXANDER GARDEN NicHoLuis (examined by Mr. Walpole). Lives at 
Gardenstown. Has been a fisherman for 20 years, fishing for lobsters and 
other fish. Has been to the West Highlands for lobsters. The lobsters are 
not now one for three what they were. Is in favour of a close season for lobsters. 
It should be June, July, August, and September, and thinks the fishermen on 
the Moray Firth would not object to such a close season. Is in favour of a 
gauge for lobsters. A whole lobster used to be 4% inches in the barrel and 
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9 inches long from snout to tail. Lobsters below that size are not of much 
use, and might be returned to the water. ran 

Anprew Wixson (examined by Mr. Young), resides at Macduff.- Has been 
a fisherman for 45 years, and has had great experience in crab fishing. Crabs 
are not so plentiful as they were. Thinks that they have decreased both in 
number and size. There are more men crab fishing now than there were 
40 years ago. When he was young all the crabs were taken in rings near the 
shore. A ring is an iron ring filled with netting, and with three bracesfrom the 
centre, There were no creels in his younger days. They were introduced 
about 20 years ago. Thinks that all lobsters below 4 inches in the’ barrel 


should be returned. The lobsters are now so scarce that he can hardly get. 


one. Has taken 20 in a night in olden times. The lobsters are overfished. 
Would give the lobsters, not a jubilee of séven years, but a jubilee every 
seventh year. They require a good many crabs for bait. The very smallest 
are a useful bait. ‘There are mussel scalps in the Moray Firth. The mussels 
are very dear. They go for the mussels themselves to Cromarty and other 
places. When he first went for mussels he could-get a cargo for 17. A cargo 
would cost now 207. No crabs are taken between the 8th of October and 
the 10th of June. They are then out of condition. Would have no gauge for 
crabs, because it would prevent the small ones being used for bait. 

James West (examined by Mr. Walpole), a fisherman at Macduff. Has 
been fishing for crabs and other fish for 40 years. 40 years ago the crab fish- 
ing was only an “orra”’ or bye-job. Men would go at their leisure time 
with rings and take as many as they could. The trade is now pushed hard, 
and it would be impossible to get any crabs in rings now. The crabs have 
been overfished. Would approve very much of a jubilee for crabs every 
seventh or every fourth year. Crab fishing is one third of his living. Perhaps 
20 others in Macduff are in the same case. Thinks the fishermen would be 
able to support themselves. He does not think that they would be tempted to 
break the law. Could scarcely fish for crabs without detection. It is difficult 
to fish for crabs without being seen. Thinks the fishermen could get on with 
a year of jubilee, and that it would be a good thing forthem. Thinks that at 
this time of the year the roe begins to gather, and from the first of next month 
they do not fish them at all. They have already (10th October) stopped this 

ear. 
i Is a mussel merchant. Has been so for 22 years. 22 years ago could buy 
Clyde mussels at 14s, a ton in the Clyde. The carriage by rail was lJ. 16s. 
This made the mussels about 27. 10s.aton. Inthe Clyde now the mussels 
are 11. 5s., the carriage is reduced to about 1/. 1s. Crabs are very good bait. 
When there are few mussels, crabs are good substitutes for them. 

GrorcEe Paterson (examined bu Mr Young). Resides at Macduff. Has 
been a fisherman for 39 years. Has heard preceding, evidence. There is not 
the fourth part of the crabs there used to be. ‘The decrease is due to over- 
fishing. A close time would do a great deal of good. The close time should 
commence lst November and end on the Ist June. The gauge for crabs is 

% inches. Below that size they are used for bait: Thinks that it would be a 
good plan to give the crab fishing a rest, one year in seven, or one yearin four. 
The lobsters are very nearly cleared out of this part of the country altogether. 
Recollects the London smacks coming down, and thinks that a decrease began 
with their over-fishing. 

James Watson (recalled). 'The Whitehills men fish six weeks later than’ 
the Macduff men. They find crabs all through October; they are not so good 
towards November. There is a reef of rocks opposite Whitehills, which the 
crabs come to. Whitehills is only 25 miles from Macduff. 


St. Combs, Peterhead, Tuesday, 10th October 1876. 


PRESENT: 
Frank Buckuanp, Esquire. 


Anprew Bucuan. Has fished for crabs for four years only. The first 
season, four years ago, he caught 3,368 crabs. In the second season a few 
hundreds only. The third about 4,000, and the fourth year about 5,000. He 
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fishes with creels and rings. There are now more creels and rings than there CRABS. 
were four years ago. The crab merchants have instituted a gauge of 4 inches tes 
across the back; crabs under this gauge go two for one. He would prefer 

to put back into the water all crabs under 5 inches than give the merchants 

two for one. Would not think it oppressive to put back crabs under 5 inches. Gauge. 

Begins to fish in April.and May. In the winter the crabs retire into 
deep water, and seaweed grows on their back. The close time should be from Migration. 
the 1st of September to the lst of April. June is the best month for crabs, 
because the creels will then stand best. Goes on. catching crabs till July 
and then goes to the herring fishery. 

Lobsters are getting scarce. Has heard of the lobsters being killed by the LOBSTERS. 
wreck of the vessel laden with tobacco. The tide about Rattray Point runs pis, 
north and south. The general size of lobsters about here is very large. ; 
Approves of the gauge of 44 inches in the barrel for lobsters; al! under that size Gauge. 
should be returned to the water. Sells them by the pound. Gets from 8d. 
to 10d. per 1b. for them. 

Catches spawning hens all the year round. _ Would like to keep the Spawning. 
ik the market. His market for crabs and lobsters is Manchester and 

ondon. 

Wiiitam Bucuan. Fished for crabs last season. Began in July and 
fished on to the 2nd of August. The season about here closes itself about the Weather. 
ist of September. After that the creels will not stand on the ground on 
account of rough weather. Agrees that it would be better to put back crabs 
that are sold two for one, than sell them. Lobsters under 4% inches in the Gauge. 
barrel should be put back. Did not catch over 50 lobsters last year; the year 
before he caught about a hundred, and about the same number previous, 
years. The bottom of the sea about here is all rock, except a belt of 
sand about a mile broad.- The ground is too wide spread to allow the lobsters 
to be fished out. The lobsters about here are very large. Crabs are used for CRABS. 
bait in July, August, and September. Used for b 7 

Wiii1aAmM Davipson, an old man, and crab fisher. Would not keep any eh Ane 
crabs below 5 inches. Would put them back rather than sell them two for Gauge, 
one. He must have crabs of all sizes for bait, for taking cod. Mussels are no 
good, The cod come in, seeking the crabs when they are shedding their shells. 

The bait he uses at that time is soft crabs. When fishing for crabs for sale, 
would have no objection to turn back the small ones, but when the cod come Used for bait. 
in they are very necessary for bait. 

Mrs. Davrinson gathers crabs for bait. Ifnot allowed to collect them in 
July and August it would be a great loss, because her husband and some other 
old men must have the crabs for bait. Has tried other bait but it failed. At 
this Fin her husband must have crabs to catch the cod. Mussels would 
not do. 


Inverallochy, Tuesday, 10th October 1876. 


PRESENT: 
FRANK Buck.anp, Esquire. 


WILLIAM STRACHAN, fisherman, Throws back all crabs under 4 inches, Gauge. 
because the curers will not buy them, or they go two for one. If these were 
thrown back, crabs would be more plentiful. Begins fishing the Ist of 
April ; about the end of July he stops fishing and goes to the herring fishery. 


- Between September and April he cannot fish. The only time he can fish is ({gs¢ time. 


from the Ist of April to the end of August. 30 years ago he used to fish for 

erabs for bait; he now fishes for them only for the market. He could sell 

double the number if he could only get them. The coast in the neighbourhood 

is rock and sand. 

Lobsters used to be plentiful 12 years ago; cannot say why they have fallen LOBSTERS. 
off. ; . ei 
Wru.iAm Srevens. Has been fishing the last three seasons. The first year 
he caught a great many crabs; the second year they were not so plentiful; the 
third year he caught as many as he did the first year. For the last three years he Decrease. 
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has been putting back all crabs under 4 inches; two 4-inch crabs go for one 
whole crab. 

A great number of crabs run in size between 4 and’ inches across the back ; 
5 inches is the standard at present; under that they go two for one. A good 
means of increasing the supply would be to throw back all crabs under 5 inches ; 
no close time is wanted here. He does not get a better price for a ran or 
spawning hen. He gets 1s. 2d. each for lobsters above 4 inches in the barrel ; 
gets few lobsters below 4 inches in the barrel. 

Anprew Wuits. Has been fishing for crabs eight or nine years. The 
fishing ground is about 6 miles, backwards and forwards, opposite the villages 
of Inverallochy and Cairnbulg. Caught few crabs last year. There were 
six boats when he began, there are now 20 boats. There is little difference 
between the number of crabs caught last season and formerly, because there 
are now more fishers. 

The railway came here about nine years ago, and opened up a market for 
the crabs. He begins fishing at the end of April and leaves off in July, and 
then goes away to the herrings. Thinks that the small crabs should be put 
back. Lobsters also under 4 inches in the barrel should be put back. Lobsters 
about here run rather large: 

Jamers Stevens, fisherman. If crabs under 5 inches were put back it 
would be a good thing. Small lobsters also should be put back. Crabs are 
used for bait in August and September for cod which appear at that season. 
Would not like to be deprived of crabs for bait. Would not object to return 
small crabs to the water when not required for bait. Thinks that 20 boats in 
course of time might fish out the ground. 

Anprew Ritcuiz. Fisherman for 12 years. Thinksagauge is necessary. 
All crabs below 4 inches should be put back, except when they are wanted for 
bait to catch cod in July, August, and September. 

Joun SrracwHan. Has been a fisherman for 40 years. Thinks it impossible 
to over-fish the ground. Crabs spawn far out at sea, where they cannot be 
reached. The adult and young crabs come inshore in the summer time. If 
the small crabs, that is below 4 inches, were thrown back into the water, it 
would tend to keep up the stock. 

The crabs retire from the shore in the autumn. They come back in the spring. 
It would be unjust to deprive the fishermen of the use of them as bait. They 
cast their shells in August and September. Would greatly object to any law 
about crabs if the law proposed made it illegal to use crabs for bait during the 
months of July, August, and September, because the crabs then are the best 
bait for cod. If a law were made prohibiting the use of crabs for bait it would 
be broken, especially in the case of old people, who then would be obliged to 
break the law in order to get a living. 


Fraserburgh, Tuesday, 10th October 1876. 


PRESENT ; 
Frank Buckuanp, Esquire. 


JamxEs Lowpon, Fraserburgh. Has been a dealer in crabs and lobsters for 
six years. Has bought crabs from Inverallochy, St. Combs, Cairnbulg, 
Fraserburgh, and, Rosehearty. Crabs have diminished, not so much in quantity 
asin size. The average size used to be 6 inches across the back; now it is 
about 5 inches. Attributes the decrease to over-fishing, and to fishing in 
July, August, and September. ‘‘ Shell” crabs should not be taken at all in 
those months. They are taken for bait in that time. The supply of cod does 
not depend on. soft crabs at that time. In April, May, and June crabs are 
worth more than at any other time of the year. Crab fishing should only be 
allowed from Ist April to 12th July. During the other months of the year 
crab fishing should not be allowed, as they are not in a marketable state. 
Would further suggest that means should be used to protect crabs during the 
whole year from idlers, who gather the smal] ones to a great extent from under 
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tide-mark. Has no doubt that if these crabs were protected the crab fishing 
on this coast would greatly improve. 

All crabs under 5 inches should go back into the water. Crabs do not grow 
so large here as about Peterhead and in the South. A rule was made in the 
Firth of Forth that no crabs under 5 inches should be sold. Those under 5 
inches go two for one. The price has increased 50 per cent. in the markets at 
London and other places. Does not know the rate of growth in the crab. 
All crabs now counted two for one should be returned. Does not get so many 
lobsters now as he got four years ago. The reason is that there are not so 
many about. Lobster fishing is not of much consequence on this coast. 
They are caught principally about Rosehearty. All lobsters under 4$ inches 
in barrel, or 7 inches in length, should be returned to the water. A whole 
lobster is 7 inches in length, and all under this size ought to be returned. 
Does not get so many “half” lobsters as “whole” lobsters. The price has 
increased. He only gets lobsters when they are coming in from all other 
parts of the coast. Lobsters then are worth 9d. or 10d. to 1s. per lb. In 
January, February, and March, however, they fetch long prices. 

In July, August, and September he gets ran or berried lobsters; these 
should be returned to the water. The spawn should not be killed. Merchants 
give 5 per cent. more for a ran hen, than for a lobster without spawn. If ran 
hens were put back, it would increase the number of lobsters. The herring 
fishing begins about the 10th July. Lobster fishing in this neighbourhood is 
of littie consequence because the men cannot get a good price for them in the 
London market. : 

Water Nose, fisherman at Fraserburgh. Has fished for crabs and 
lobsters nearly 30 years. Uses 30 creels. Puts his nets down at the end of 
April, and takes them up on June 20. Then the partans come to shore to 
cast their shell, and will not take the bait. They will not take bait when soft. 
They spawn in September and August. The smallest partan is about the size 
of a man’s nail. Catches these in July and August in considerable quantities. 
A 5-inch crab would be three to four years old. Partans are very good bait. 
They are called “ Pullers ” when their shells are loose. “ Meticks”’ is another 
name for soft crabs. There is plenty of bait at this time of the year (October). 
Crabs are easiest managed ; they should not be used for bait. There are four 
boats fishing now for crabs and lobsters at Fraserburgh. The ground is 
fished out by hunting them so much. The remedy is to put back all crabs 
that count two for one, and enact a gauge, fixing the minimum size at 5 inches. 
* Two-for-one ” crabs should also be preserved. Considerable destruction is 
caused by women and children catching crabs and lobsters before they have 
come to maturity. 

Lobsters have fallen off very much. They are too much fished in the sum- 
mer and winter. At Rosehearty there are five boats. Each boat carries 25 to 
30 creels. They work over the ground, which is 4 miles long and extends 
a quarter mile out to sea. Twenty to thirty years ago they used to catch 100, 
70, or 80 in the 24° hours. They now get a dozen to half a score in the 
24 hours. Twenty years ago they used to consider a lobster of 9 inches a 
whole lobster; below that they went two for one. All below 9 inches should 
be put back. The measurement should be from the joint above the tail. 
Two-for-one lobsters should be put back. ‘Twenty-eight years ago smacks 
used to come. The railway was opened 11 years ago. There should be aclose 
time from the end of August to March at Fraserburgh to give the lobsters 
time to “gather up” again. The'railway may be the original cause of scarcity, 
by opening up new markets. 

Witi1am Bucuan, Fraserburgh. Has fished for crabs and lobsters for 20 
years. Crabs have greatly decreased. The cause is the taking of “soil,” i.e., 
young crabs. These young fish are not fit for use. All “ two-for-one”’ crabs, 
2.e., all under 5 inches, should be put back. Lobsters under 4% inches 
in the barrel should be put back. The coast is being made bare by the women 
and children taking the “ soil.” Crabs should not be allowed to be used for 
bait. ‘The fishermen could get other bait. 

Joun Meuuts, M.D. Has taken an interest in the fisheries. Suggests that 
the boats used for the crab and lobster fishery should be licensed and carry a 
distinctive flag or mark, and be looked after by the coast guard. If they make 
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any breach of the law, the fishermen should be brought before a Justice of the 
Peace. ff 

Anprew Dvuruin, fisherman, Duke Street, Fraserburgh. Is 39 years of 
age. Lobsters are decreasing, because fishing is excessive. Creels have 
increased sixfold in the last two years.. Would recommend that all lobsters 
under 8 inches should be put back into the water. Lobsters turn soft about 
July and August, and when they have spawn they should be’ returned; this 
would greatly increase them. Fishes most in shallow water with rings, and 
with creels in deeper water. ‘There should be a close time for lobsters in July, 
August, and September. Crab fishing has not been developed here till the 
last few years. Great quantities are landed. Would return all crabs undér 
4 inches. Creels should not be used for crabs during July, August, and 
September. Considerable numbers are wasted by children gathering them 
from under the rocks when immature. 


Station Hotel, Inverness, Wednesday, 11th October 1876. 
PRESENT : 


Spencer WALPOLE and ArcHIBALD YounG, Esquires. 


Wiuriam CampBety, 72, Castle Street, Inverness (examined by Mr. 
Walpole). Was for some time, beginning in 1869, traffic manager for the Great 
Northern and North Eastern Railways at Inverness. His district extended 
over all the Northern portions of Scotland from Perth to the Shetland Isles, 
Portree, Stornoway, and the outer Hebrides. Has known these districts 
for 40 years. In the above capacity ‘his attention was drawn to the fish 
traffic, commencing with the Inverness white fish traffic (sprats); the 
trade was at first very small, and gradually developed till 800+0 1,000 
barrels a day were sent to London. In 1869 he began to consign shell fish 
to London. ‘These crabs and lobsters came from the West coast of Suther- 
land, 60 miles by land from Loch Inver and other places to Lairg, and 
thence per railway. They had not equal facilities for sending the fish from 
the other places. ‘The quantity of crabs and lobsters is unlimited, but the 
expense of the land journey from Loch Inver to Lairg is a great barrier to the 
development of that traffic. His attention was directed to Loch Inver because 
there was a great demand for lobsters in London, and the Sutherland Rail- 
way did not go beyond Golspie. When the railway was extended to Helmsdale, 
the lobsters came from Wick and the West coast of Caithness-shire. ‘The 
Dingwall and Skye line was opened in 1870, and had the effect of opening 
up a traffic from Stornoway and Portree. The lobsters from these places 
had previously gone to Glasgow by steamer. The Post Office are now 
establishing a new route to Harris and the Outer Isles, vid Strome, which 
will have the effect of sending an unprecedented supply of lobsters to the 
London market. The fisherman in Benbecula alone are. prepared to 
supply the London market with 500 dozen lobsters a week from the Atlantic 
coast. He contracted to do so with Forbes, Stuart, & Co., but the lobsters 
did not live to reach Greenock. The lobsters. went from Oban. There 
are at Greenock and Oban 40 or 50 men doing nothing but receiving lobsters 
from the Outer Hebrides. They take them out of the heavy boxes they arrive 
in, and repack them in light boxes for the railways, Believes that the fisheries 
in these places on the outer or Atlantic side are inexhaustible, and that, 
when facilities for the transit of the crabs and lobsters caught there are 
created, the great fishery will be not on the Minch,-but on the Atlantic 
side of these islands. ‘The only good harbours in these islands, at present, are 
on the Minch side. Is acquainted with Loch Erribol. That loch is not fished 
out; but given up owing to the length of the land carriage. ‘The remoteness 
of the situation of that loch is alone interfering with the fishery. There are 
40,000 people in the Long Island dependent on fishing, and they are worse 
off for communication than the Pacific Islanders. The Post Office are now 
afording increased communication, which will open up these fisheries. The 
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carriage of lobsters from Strome Ferry to London is 3/. 15s. to 41. per ton. Is 
not afraid of the fisheries beg exhausted. All that is required is transit 
facility. There are beds of crabs and lobsters on the Atlantic side which have 
never been touched by the hand of man, and will last for 1,000 years. The 
traffic which he spoke of at Benbecula goes on to Barra Head. In the fishing 
season thereis an increase of 15,000 to 20,000 people in the population of the 
Long Island. 

If the Atlantic fisheries were opened up no close time and no gauge would 
be required for either crabs or lobsters. 

Apvam Macponatp (examined by Mr. Young). Is a pastry-cook in the CRABS. 
High Street, Inverness. Used to deal largely in crabs and lobsters. Since a, 
1842 he has heen purchasing them for the purpose of sale. They are 
not nearly so plentiful now as they were in 1842; have fallen off more 
than one half. Used to get them from the fishers at Nairn, who went over 
to Brora, where the crabs were caught. They have not fallen off in size. 

Thinks the decrease is due to the fishermen killmg the hen crabs when they Decrease. 
are berried. He refuses to take them personally when they are berried. The 

hen crab in spawn is full of water. The hen lobster in berry is in its best 
condition. On this coast, the hen crabs get‘out of condition about the middle Season for. 
of October. There is little meat in the shell then. Has heard that the 
fishermen use the crabs for bait, but does not know it of his own knowledge. 

Mussels are the principal bait. Sand eels and herrings are used when they can 

be got. Used to buy crabs as small as 4 inches, never below this. Has seen a 

very good 4-inch crab, but does not think they are so wholesome as the larger. 

Would return all crabs below 4% inches to the.sea. The fishermen tell him Gauge. 
that the crabs in these localities have been fished out. Thinks that there 

should be a close season for crabs from 1st November to lst March. A Close time. 
43-inch gauge, combined with a close time in those months, would be a great 

benefit to the crab fisheries. . 

The lobsters have fallen off equally with the crabs. Has to send now to LOBSTERS. 
Wick or Kirkwall for his lobsters. They go from Wick to Aberdeen per ire 
steamer, and thence here by rail. ‘The price of lobsters and crabs has doubled 
since 1842. This is due both to the increased demand for them and to the 
difficulty of getting them. Thinks it would bea good thing to have a gauge Gauge. 
for lobsters. No lobster should be taken under 5 inches in the barrel. There 
should not be a close time for lobsters. They are in season all the year round, Season for. 
Never heard of the 9 Geo. II. c. 33, s. 4, which imposes a close season for 
lobsters. ‘The fishermen are not aware of it. The lobsters are in excellent 
condition in that close season—June, July, and August. 

(By Mr. Walpole.) Crabs are of no use in May; better in June, and go on CRABS. 
getting better. Not good enough to be eaten in June; may be eaten in July. ae: 
Is speaking of the female crabs. The male crabs are in good order at Christ- 
mas. Very good order in January and February. Would not like to say they 
were in good order to March and April. The principal demand here is for 
females. ‘There would be no difficulty in making the close season applicable 
to any females. The males are notin good order in November, they get in 
good order about Christmas. 
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Royal Hotel, Thurso, Friday, 13th October 1876. | 


PRESENT: 
ARCHIBALD Young, Esquire. 


Wiitiam THomMson, residing in Thurso. Has been a crab and lobster 
fisherman for 35 years. There are a good many crabs all about the coast from 
Loch Erribol to Duncansby Head; but not a fourth of the number are now Decrease. 
taken that were got 35 years ago. There has been a decrease also in size. 
Fished with rings when he was first a fisherman ; but about 15 years ago the 
‘fishermen gave up the rings and used crab-pots instead. These are much 
more deadly than the rings. : 
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The number of boats engaged in crab fishing is four times greater than 
35 years ago. Far more crabs would be got with the increased number 
of boats and pots now if the crabs were as plentiful as formerly, but only a 
fourth part are taken nowadays. The number of crabs has, therefore, very 
greatly diminished. The fishermen used to return all crabs under 6 inches to 
the water. ‘Thinks that over-fishing is the cause of the diminution. Some of 
the boats engaged in crabbing have from 20 to 30 pots. Crabs are not used 
here as bait for the long lines, Jimpets are used. There are no mussel scalps 
on this part of the coast. Is in favour of a gauge, and would return all crabs 
under 5 inches to the sea. Crabs are in the best condition just now (October). 
Next month they begin to fall off and get watery. There is scarcely any meat 


_ in their shells, only in the claws. Approves of a close time for crabs, from 


lst November to lst March. , 

Lobsters are getting scarce. Four'times as many were taken 35 years ago 
as are taken now, yet there are now four times as many boats fishing, 35 
years ago 23d. and 3d. was the price of a marketable lobster; now ls. 6d. is 
paid. Lobsters are now sent south by train, London is the chief market. 
Thinks that lobsters spawn in June. Berried hens bring the highest price in 
the market. Would put back all lobsters under 4 inches in the barrel. Never 
heard of any Act of Parliament fixing a close time for lobsters. They are — 
fished for here the whole year round. ‘Thinks that there should bea close time 
from lst March till the end of June. 

Remembers smacks coming down from London more than 30 years ago. 
There were then two or three smacks. They took the whole catch from Loch 
Erribol to Duncansby Head. Loch Erribol was then a great place for 
lobsters. More than 10,000 were taken from it in a single season; but owing 
to the over-fishing to supply these smacks, the fishing there and all along the 
north coast has very much fallen off. The over-fishing began with these smacks. 
If you have a close time for crabs and lobsters you must also forbid buying, 
selling, or having in possession for the purposes of sale any crabs or lobsters 
during such close season. The fishermen about here have been talking of the 
necessity of a close time. They find that the fisheries are suffering from the 
want of it. It is only the present high prices that are keeping them up. 

Wixturam Manson, Thurso. Has been 40 years a fisherman and has haa 
a good deal of experience in the crab and lobster fisheries. Agrees with the 
preceding witness that there has been a great falling off in these fisheries. 
Both crabs and lobsters have very much increased in price. ‘There ought to be 
a gauge, and no crab under 5 inches should be allowed to be taken, and no 
lobster under 4 inches in the barrel. Has heard the evidence of the pre- 
ceding witness and entirely agrees with it. 

Wiuu1am DunBar, Brawl Castle, Thurso. Has had a long and ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the fisheries on this part of the coast. Used to 
get large numbers of lobsters 25 years ago. Both crabs and lobsters have now 
fallen off at least half. Thinks this is very much owing to the over-fishing. 
From the improved appliances for fishing and the increased number of boats, 
the fishermen now should get twice as many crabs and lobsters as they did 
formerly if they were as plentiful, whereas they only get half as many; there 
should be a gauge and all crabs under 5 inches should be returned to the sea. 
Would also have a gauge for lobsters and would return all under 43 inches in 
the barrel. It is “killing the goose that lays the golden eggs” to take them 
too young. Crabs are now (October) in about the best condition. They begin to 
fall off in November. Male crabs are in good order at Christmas., Would have 
no close time for crabs ; a 5-inch gauge would be sufficient. The gauge would 
require to be combined with a provision against buying, selling, or having in 
possession for the purposes of sale any crab or lobster under the prescribed size. 
Remembers the smacks coming down from London 32 years ago. In 1844 
they came to Loch Laxford for lobsters; but they had been down on the coast 
for years before. They took the whole catch along the west and north coasts 
from Ru More near Loch Broom to Strathy Head half way between Cape Wrath 
and Duncansby Head. One smack would take from 20,000 to 30,000 lobsters. 
The: fisheries have never recovered the over-fishing at that time. These 
smacks used to give 6d., 7d., and 8d. for lobsters of 43 inches in the barrel and 
upwards. The small lobsters below that size counted two for one, ‘The 
fishermen can now fish with the creels where they could not fish with the 
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rings. They can fish in much deeper water. It is only the increased prices 
that keep up the fishings. A man could not now make half wages at the old 
prices. Lochs Laxford and Erribol and the Kyles of Tongue are almost fished 
out, ‘They would not now yield arything like half of what they used to yield. 
Never heard of the Act 9 Geo. II. ¢. 33, s. 4, enacting a close time for lobsters 
from Ist June to lst September. It is neither known nor observed here. . The 
close months in that Act would be very suitable for lobsters in this country, 
for the lobsters are then out of condition. But the Norwegian lobsters are 
then in first-rate condition, at least up to the 10th August. Would have no 
close time for lobsters, but a 43-inch barrel gauge. Would allow berried hens 
to be taken all the year round. Berried hens are the most valuable lobsters in 
the market. There would be plenty left for stock. The gauge would provide 
against killing them too young. Crabs are never used as bait for the long 
lines here, but limpets chiefly, and sometimes mussels. 


The Town Hall, Wick, Friday, 13th October 1876. 


PRESENT : 
Frank BuckLaNnp and Spencer WALPOLE, Esquires. 


Donatp THomson (examined by Mr. Buckland). Lives at Dunnet Head 
Has been a fisherman for 35 years, from the Ord of Caithness to Cape Wrath. 
Till within the last few years fished with rings, fishes now with creels. The 


‘ supply of crabs has fallen off far more than one half in number. They have 


not fallen off in size. The average size is 7 inches, but there are some as small 
as 3inches. The small crabs are mostly hove overboard, because they are of 
no value. They are too far from any market to send their crabs. ‘They are 
given away. His trade is principally in lobsters. Never gives them away. 
20 years ago they did not commence fishing till 20th April, and continued 
till 30th June. They think the crabs are rather too many, because they destroy 
the bait for the lobsters. The lobsters are sent by rail to London. 

Has been fishing lobsters 35 years. They have fallen off very much. Used 
formerly to get from 10 to 18 hundred ina year. Now won’t get more than 400 
to 500. Used to have 40 rings. The size of lobsters is much the same. ‘The 
lowest size is 8 inches from the tip of the snout to the tail. They don’t sell 
any below that size. The decrease is attributable to the creel fishing. The 
creels are fishing every day and night all the year round. This should not be 
allowed. It has been going on during the last seven years. Fishes now with 
ereels only in the Pentland Frith about 6 miles. The creels fish in water from 
10 to 20 fathoms deep. The fish go away from the land to hibernate. Thinks 
that the lobsters are over-fished. Is in favour of a close season for lobsters. 
Lobsters should only be fished from the 1st March to the 15th June. The 
rest of the year should be entirely closed. The lobsters during the rest of the 
year are full of water and unfit for human food. The lobsters generally spawn 
in July, August, and September. Then finds the Ran hens. Finds a few 
Ran hens at other periods of the year, but not many. Thinks the Ran hens 
should always be returned. The fishermen get no more for the Ran hens than 
the other lobsters.. Sells the lobsters to an agent. In cold weather the lobster 
will live eight days out of water. They are packed in seaweed. The lobsters are 
measured from the tip of the horn to the end of the tail. Thinks all lobsters 
under 8 inches should be returned to the water. Never fishes lobsters in harvest 
because they are not good. Has found the cast skins in creels in June and in 
May. Doesn’t know when the young lobsters are hatched out. Has seen 
lobsters as small as2 inches. Thinks that heavy gales of wind destroy the 
young lobsters. Has no suggestion to make except the close season and the 

auge. 
’ (By Mr. Walpole.) There are about 10 boats on the mainland fishing for 
lobsters in,the Pentland Frith. There are 12 to 15 from Stroma Island, and 
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35 years ago there were 20 boats from the mainland, and about the same 
number from Stroma. 35 years ago all these boats had rings and no creels. 
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Each boat now carries 30 to 40 creels: he (witness) carries 60. The creels are 
generally placed about 22 yards from each other, The rings were not half that 
distance from each other. The deepest water in which the rings could be 
fished was 10 fathoms. ‘The creels are generally fished from 15 to 20 fathoms. 
As the weather gets warm the lobsters are coming into shoal water. They 
generally draw in to land on the Ist March, and remain in shoal water till 
middle of July. Thinks they leave the land in July, return in the harvest 
time ; and in October they again draw off into Ceep water. So long as rings 
were the only instruments in use it was impossible to fish for lobsters from 
October to March, and therefore during six months there was practically a 
close time. Attributes decrease to invention of creels. Would be glad to see 
a law made that it should be illegal to use ereels. Does not know what other 
fishermen would say to such a law, but knows that all fishermen think that 
creels are the ruin of the fishing. Would be in favour both of a close ‘season 
and prohibition of creels, but prohibition of creels would practically secure the 
close season. The creels are destructive indeep water where there are no 
weeds. In shallow water the weeds closé the doors of the creels. There 
would not be so much harm in using the creels in the summer months. 
Thirty-five years ago lobsters were 4d. each. Smacks came down from 
London and carried them away. They were a good few years at 4d. About 
20 years ago they became 6d. They remained 6d. for four or five years. They 
then rose per head 2s. each in February and March, and ls. in April and. eed 
It is two years ago since the railway was made. Never went lobster fishing 


_ to the Orkneys nor the Outer Hebrides. Can’t carry creels so far, and so is 


obliged to stay at home. 

(By Mr. Buckland.) Is in favour of prohibiting creels in the winter months 
and harvest time. But the fishermen might rebel against this. Would himself 
prefer that creels should be prohibited altogether. Has heard of 9 Geo. II. 
ce. 33 instituting a close season for lobsters, but never knew it observed. Cannot 
say who should carry out the law. There are no coastguard here. ‘The 
officers of the White Herring Board might carry the law out. 

Joun Barn (examined by Mr. Walpole). Lives at Keiss, seven miles north 
of this. Has been a fisherman for 13 years. Has been occasionally fishing for 
lobsters. ‘Begins lobster fishing about March, and goes to the herrings in 1 the 
middle of May. The herring fishing continues till the 6th September. After 
that goes out line fishing for haddock and other fish. After that gets herring 
for bait. Herring is the principal bait. Never used crabs for bait. 13 years ago 
there were four boats lobster fishing between Duncansby Head and Keiss, now 
there are five boats. 13 years ago “fished principally with rings, now almost 
entirely with creels, Each boat carries different numbers of creels. Can 
work 40 creels at home, 20 to 30 creels when they go away. ‘There is not one 
lobster now on the coast, for six 13 years ago. The price of lobsters 13 years 
ago ranged from 15d. to 4s, The price is much the same, if} anything less, now. 
Can’t account for, the decrease of price with the decrease of fish. It may be 
due to the Norway lobster. Would be glad to see a close time for lobsters. 
The close season should begin about the middle of June, it should not end 
before the end of January. ‘There are plenty of boats lobster fishing these 
months, and they ought to be stopped. He does not try for lobsters in those 
months himself because the lobsters are not good and the price is small. 
Thinks a close season of this kind would restore the fishery. 

Has heard Mr. Thomson’s evidence about creels. Creels are no more destruc- 
tive than rings. Gets very few small lobsters. Was one year in Orkney, 
five years ago. Didn’t find many lobsters, the weather was unfavourable. 
This was in January 

(By Mr. Buckland. ) Flounders are the principal bait for lobsters. Lobsters 
will, but crabs will not, take a stinking bait. Thinks Ran hens should be 
put ‘back, but they are very valuable. The fishermen might be discontented 
with a clove season, but it would be a benefit to them. 

Fintay McLean (examined by Mr. Buckland). Has been fishing for eae 
and lobsters on both sides of the Moray Frith and at the Land’s End for 40 
years. Lobsters have fallen off very much. Used 40 years ago to average 20 
to 25 lobstersina night. Wouldn’t now perhaps catch seven. In four months 
caught 1,000 lobsters for Mr.“ Barnes. Does not know whether he could now 
catch 400 in the same time, Thinks the decrease is due to their being killed, 
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big and little, all the year round, Has not fished for lobsters for four years, 
the fishing is so bad. He fishes now from Sinclair’s Bay to Wick Bay. 
Fishes now for crabs. Has occasionally sent them to Aberdeen. Sometimes 
‘sells them here. They have not decreased. They are principally used for bait, 
and from the month of April to the end of October they are important as 
bait for cod, haddock, and coal fish. There are no mussels nearer than the 
Dornoch Firth. <A great many crabs are broken up for bait in the course of 
the year. Has had from 70 to 80 crabs in each of four creels made for the 
purpose of catching them. . The greater part of these crabs were used as food, 
the rest for bait. It would be a great hardship to prevent the crabs being used 
for bait. There are six families in one village in Sinclair’s Bay who live 
entirely by using crabs for bait. .Can’t get herrings for bait in October. 

Thinks a close season for lobsters would be very good, but it should be in 
the spawning season. Lobsters spawn all the year round. The greater 
number of lobsters are spawning between June and September. These four 
months should be closed. The close season should apply both to Cornwall 
and Scotland. The Wick fishermen do not use crabs for bait. 


(By Mr. Walpole.) The 1,000 lobsters caught in four months for Mr. Barnes’ 


were taken in Banffshire between Port Kmnockie and Portsoy. Has not 
been on that ground for 24 years. But from the accounts he has had thinks 
he couldn’t get 1,000 lobsters there now. Has not been to the Land’s End for 
32 years. Was there in February and March. The weather wasn’t too bad to 
fish some nights. Doesn’t know whether stopping fishing in summer months 
in Cornwall and the Atlantic side of the Lews would be tantamount to stopping 
fishing altogether. Is over threescore years old and has not prosecuted 
lobster fishing for three or four years. Hagn’t given up lobster fishing 
because of his age, but because the lobsters are too few. 

(By Mr. Buckland.) 'The best season for lobsters. here is from January to 
June. From June to September they are watery and bad. 

Davip Gunn (examined by Mr. Walpole). Isa fish merchant in Wick. Has 
been in business for 35 or 40 years. Buys lobsters from fishermen and sends 
them away. Thirty-five years ago had dealings with about four boats. Lobsters 
were 33d. to 4d. They were sent away by steamer to London and Leith. Lost 
a great many lobsters in the transit in the hot weather. In the cold weather 
they carried easily. There was a good deal of loss in the transit in the summer 
months. The price is usually low in the summer months. <Attributes this (1) 
to increased supply in London markets from other places, and (2) to difficulty 
of carrying the lobsters in hot weather. In 1852 the price of lobsters was 6d.; 
in 1857 5d. They remained at 6d. till about 1855, and then gradually rose to 
ls. and 1s. 6d. There was no falling off of lobsters before 1851. After 
1851 there was an increased competition for lobsters in the Wick market. 
This led to increased fishing and increased price. The increase of price was 

first due not to decreased supply but increased demand. From about 1860 
there has been a decrease in the supply. Attributes this decreased supply to 
the over-fishing consequent on the increased demand after 1851. Thinks the 
proper remedy is to do away with the creels. Is not sure that the lobsters are 
not becoming accustomed to creels and won’t get into them. Thinks that the 
men in shallow water might catch more lobsters in rings than in creels. The 
creel is not so much concealed with the weed as the ring. The diameter of 
the ring is 21 inches. The creel is 2 to 3-feet by 16 inches deep. Wishes to 
resume ring fishing (1) because.he considers it more efficient in shallow 
water, and (2) because it would be a protection to lobsters in deep water. If 
rings only were used, would be only possible to catch lobsters from 1st March 
to 15th June. There is a great demand for lobsters in the London market in 
January, February, and March. Could get some lobsters in rings in these 
months. 

Doesn’é deal in crabs. Thinks they are falling off very much. ‘The people 
used to bring them into the town by cartloads, now there are hardly any. 
The district in which they are caught, Sinclair’s Bay, is narrow; they are 
over-fished and so falling off. Would give lobsters and crabs the same close 
season, June, July,and August. During the rest of the year lobsters and 
crabs might both be taken. 

' (By Mr. Buckland.) Welled boats were given up because they didn’t pay. 
There was less loss by the steamer than by welled boats. Some of the fisher- 
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men would object to a close season in June, July, and August. This used to 
be the close season. The merchants would not formerly take them after the 
15th June. Now they take them at any time of the year. Doesn’t think that 
the lobster fishery will entirely be destroyed without fresh legislation, but it 
will decrease very much. Is in favour of a standard of 4% inches in the barrel. 
This is now the standard for a full fish. There are parts of the coast (near 
Tloy) where the lobsters are very small. They are large at other places 
(Dunnet for instance). Has seen 1,000 lobsters in April, and not two lobsters 
over 4% inches. These were from the north coast of Hoy Island. The lobsters 
are always small there. It may be a small breed. Got 2s. 6d. eachin London 
for these small lobsters. Eight days afterwards only got 4d. apiece in London 
for lobsters. Doesn’t know who could carry out close season unless a party 
was appointed for the purpose. , 

ALEXANDER MitcHELL, chief constable, Caithness-shire (ewamined by Mr. 
Buckland). 1s acquainted with crabs: and lobsters from seeing them in 
market. Crab fishing is not prosecuted to thesouth of Wick. North of Wick 
and on the shores of the Pentland Frith the lobster fishery is of considerable 
importance. There is no doubt that the supply of lobsters has been falling 
off, This is due to the increased price and consequent over-fishing. Would 
propose, as a remedy, to limit the fishing season, and to prevent the capture 
of small immature fish. Is not sufficiently acquainted with the subject to say 
what the close season should be, or what the gauge should be. No Act like the 
9 Geo. II. c. 33 has ever been enforced in the county of Caithness. The people 
are not aware of it. Thinks that there would be no difficulty in carrying out 
the law of close season. The fishermen are a law-abiding people, and would 
obey the law with very little compulsion. The fishery officers might carry it 
out where they are stationed; and north of Wick, where there are no fishery 
officers, it could be enforced by the police. After May the whole population is 
absorbed by the herring fishery, and none but old men are left. They return 
from the Lews in the middle of June, but are so busy in preparing for the 
east coast fishing that all other fishing is disregarded till September, when they 
commence haddock fishing. The lobsters therefore have a very good time 
of it. : 

(By Mr. Walpole.) The duties of the police would not be materially in- 
creased by their employment on these services. Would perhaps have to apply 
for one additional man. Does not think that it would be fair to tax the 
agricultural ratepayers to protect fisheries, and is aware of no authority who 
could pay for it unless the Fishery Board undertook it. Believes the Fishery 
Board to be self-supporting. 

Donatp THomson (recalled). The lobsters will get out of the pots when 
daylight begins. It is easier for them to get in than out. Believes that the 
lobsters are getting acquainted with the creel. They go out and in of the 
creel very quick. When the creels are in one place the lobsters get accustomed 
to them, and they have to shift the creels. 

Joun Mackin, editor of the “ Northern Ensign” (examined by Mr. Walpole). 
Has lived 33 years in Wick; has interested himself a good deal in the fisheries. 
Concurs with Mr. Thomson’s evidence almost entirely. There has been a very 
great decrease in supply of lobsters on the coast, and this is due to the over- 
fishing. Concurs also with the remedies which Mr. Thomson proposes. These 
are the prohibition of creels, the close season, and a gauge. Thinks a close 
season would be the most comprehensive remedy. Thinks that the creel is 
certainly a more efficient engine than the ring, and that a close season would 
be better and cover the difficulty. Thinks that Parliament should be guided by 
the evidence of the fishermen as to what the close season should be. Thinks 
it necessary to have a gauge for lobsters. Thinks that the capture of the 1,000 
small lobsters on the north-west coast of Hoy was a wholly exceptional event, 
and ought not to regulate legislation. 

The existence of crabs in the locality is purely nominal; they have fallen off 
very much, and are a great scarcity in the market. There were a great many 
crabs 20 years ago. ‘The locality is not unsuited to crabs, but something has 
interfered with their production; this no doubt is over-fishing. Proposes 
for crabs the same remedies as Mr. Gunn suggests. 

The herring fishers are not usually the crab and lobster fishers. None of 
the Dunnet men go to the crab and lobster fishing. The attraction of the 
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herrings does not afford a sort of natural close season to the crabs and 
lobsters. The lobster fishers are to a great extent dependent on the lobster 
fishing. Thinks that the benefit from the close season would compensate them 
for the temporary loss they might incur; and the decrease is gradually in- 
ereasing, so the temporary loss must in any case occur. 

(By Mr. Buckland.) The fishermen in the course of a few months or so 
would be so much benefited that they might stand the temporary loss. Would 
allow the use of crabs for bait. They are only used to a limited extent. Lim- 
pets are largely used. I+ isnot necessary in the district to have any law about 
use of crabs for bait. ; 

Thinks that any law that is made should be enforced by fishery officers. 
There are two at Wick, four in the fishing season, and they could easily carry 
out the law. The fishery officers are stationed—two at Wick, one 13 miles 
south at Lybster, one at Helmsdale 20 miles further on, one at Cromarty, one 
at Burghead, one at Buckie, one. at Macduff, one at Fraserburgh, one at 
Peterhead. The nearest officer north of Wick is at St. Margaret’s Hope at 
Orkney; there is one at Shetland, one at Stornoway. ‘The fishery officers are 
constantly travelling about the coast, and could then manage to enforce the 
close season. The Wick officer once or twice a year makes a circuit of the coast 
from Wick to Cape Wrath. 

WitiiamM Rep, commission agent, Wick (examined by Mr. Buckland). Born 
60 years ago, has studied natural history for a long time, has paid special 
attention to the natural history of the lobster. The eggs of the lobster are 
formed inside, they are then in a very minute form, and latterly they are 
extruded by two canals in the body of the fish and are made to adhere under 
the tail. Believes that they are not all extruded at the same time. There are 
from 24,060 to 30,000 eggs in a lobster. Believes each hen lobster spawns 
once a year. Most of the berried hens are found from April to June. From 
March to July never partook of a hen without coral in or outside of her. 
Thinks the hen carries her eggs for a very long time, because in the same fish 
he finds the minute coral inside and the berries outside. These are gradually 
extruded just as the hen gradually lays her eggs. Thinks lobsters are in the best 
condition before the eggs are extruded, but the cooks value them when they 
are berried. Believes that the young when they are hatched out are not 
protected by their mother. Thinks that the decrease isnot due to storms, 
which always occurred, but to over-fishing. Is opposed to a close season 
because lobsters are in the best condition when they are in roe. A close season 
could neyer be carried out. In Orkney, where he has lived for 30 years, there 
are 60 islands, 30,000 people, 1 fishery officer, and 3 police, and the law of 
close season could not be carried out. The same thing applies to the Western 
Highlands. All lobsters under 8 to 9 inches long, or 43 inches in the barrel, 
should be put back. ‘This law could be enforced in the markets. The law of 
close season could also be enforced in the markets, and believes that any law 
to be made must be enforced in the markets. There would be a difficulty 
about the close season because the lobsters might arrive from other places. 
If there is a close season it must be a universal close season, and it would be 
necessary to stop importation in those months. The lobster fishery at Wick 
was, but is not now, an important industry. They have fallen off in numbers, 
and there are other fishings more profitable, e.g., herrings in summer, had- 
docks in autumn, cod and herrings in winter. The enactment of the gauge 
would to a limited extent remedy the decrease, but not entirely. 

Believes the fertilisation of the ova in the lobster is effected in the ordinary 
way. The lobster is called zoea in its early shape. Sees a French book says 
they shed their shell four times a year. Has no opinion whether they shed 
their shell more than once a year. Crabs are not of great importance in Wick 
commercially. 

Staxigo is the first village north from Wick ; there are only a few boats for 
crabs and lobsters there. Keissis the next place where crab and lobster fishing 
is carried on, and Ackergill is the next village. Freswick is the next to 
Ackergill ; there is no important crab and lobster fishery there, and John- 
o’Groat’s is the next place, and is an important fishing station. 
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Huna, John O’Groat’s, Saturday, 14th October 1876. 


PRESENT: 
Frank Bucxuanp, Esquire. 


Donatp Mowat, Duncansby. Has been fishing for 35 years. There are 
plenty of crabs in the neighbourhood. There is no difference in their size 
or number as compared with former years. There are plenty of small 
crabs measuring 5 or 6 inches. 


the neighbourhood. Would be glad to have asalefor them. Has sent lobsters 
to Wick. Thinks that when \crabs are so small as to be counted two for 
one, by the Billingsgate rule, they should be returned to the water. ‘This 
would include all crabs under 5 inches. No close time is necessary as there 
are plenty of crabs. ‘They are caught summer and winter. 

ALEXANDER Mowat. Thirty yearsa‘fishernian. Some years crabs are 
plentiful and in others scarce, according to the season. None less than 
5 inches should be taken. Lobsters have fallen off. They are not over-fished, 
and a close season is unnecessary. None should be taken, whether male or 
female, under 8 inches in length, measuring from the tip of the nose to the 
point of the tail. 

Tuomas Dunnet. Five inches should be the gauge for crabs. The take 
depends on the season. More used to be caught 40 or 50 years ago than at the 
present time. There is a scarcity now, but some years more are caught than others. 

Donatp Mowar (recalled). The falling off in lobsters is caused by 
their being killed in the winter months. What is caught in the winter cannot 
he had in the spring. The winter lobsters are caught in 16 to 18 fathoms. 
The fishermen begin to fish about 8th April and leave off in July. There are 
10 to 12 boats fishing from Stroma all the year round, except during the 
herring fishing. ‘The herring fishers leave for the herring fishery on July 16th, 
and return on September 6th. The crab and lobster fishing begins in March 
or April, if the weather is good, and continues till July 16th. From July to 
March the lobsters are not fished. _These dates relate to the ground two miles 
on each side of Duncansby. 

There are plenty of fishers in Stroma. They fish for crabs and lobsters all 
the year except in October and November, when they go out for cod. There 
should be a close time for crabs amd lobsters from December Ist to the end of 
February. 

Gitpert Larrp, Duncansby. Has been fishing here all his life. Crabs 
are plentiful, but less so than formerly. Sometimes a good number can he 
caught. The average size is from 5 to 6 inches across the back, sometimes 
they are smaller. Cannot tell the reason. Would agree to a 5-inch gauge. 
Crabs spawn about Ist April, and cast their shells about May and June. Has 
been fishing for lobsters 15 years. They are fewer than formerly. Thinks the 
scarcity is caused by storms. The “coarse” weather has been worse than 
usual during the last four or five years. The storms have destroyed many 
spawning places. Lobsters are more fished than they were 10 or 12 years ago. 
Some lobsters caught are very small. ‘They range from 4 or 5 to 10 inches. 
All lobsters under 8 inches, and all partans under 5, should be returned. 

Joun Dunner, aged 75 years. Has been 50 years a lobster fisher. First 
fished with rings, and has always done so. Saw the first creel about 10 years 
ago. Has had 60 boats fishing along the Pentland Firth between Orkney and 
Caithness, and even in Shetland had five boats in one season, but did not do 
well with them, having only had 150 lobsters in twomonths. They were large, 
but scarce. In Shetland has found large whelks attached to the lobsters, and 
has thought they destroyed the lobsters by sucking the life out of them. 

Lobsters are fewer now. Hight or nine years ago caught 1,000 to 1,500 
in three months, but now only 300 to 400), bringing 1s. each, while formerly 
they were 3d. to 4d. Smacks used to call for the lobsters and take them to 
Wick. Formerly a vessel beginning on the west coast at Ullapool or Rumore 
and ending at Scrabster would take off 9,000 or 10,000. The smack used to 
pay 3d. to 7d. each for large lobsters; now the same lobsters would be ls. to 
1s. 6d. each. The rule of the smack-owners was that all lobsters under 8 inches 


Does not take the smallest ones, and has been’ 
accustomed to put back all under 4 inches. There is no sale for crabs at all in © 
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should count two for one. The cause of the decrease is the invention of creels, 
which catch the lobsters in winter, so that they cannot be got in spring. Ifhe 
were a king, he would make an Act of Parliament putting an end to creels 
altogether in the winter, and would have a close time for creels, allowing them 
to fish only from March to the 9th July, when the herring fishing begins ; all 
ee of less than 8 inches, and crabs less than 5, should be put back into 

e sea. 

Would allow no creels at all to fish in December, January, and February. 
Good lobsters might be caught after July 16th, but the fishermen are all then 
gone to the herring fishery. 

Hueu Mackenzie, landlord of John O’Groat’s Hotel. Has known the 
place for 10 years. Knows all the fishermen at Huna and Stroma, and Yells. 
There are about 150 small boats from Duncansby Head to Dunnet Head, in- 
cluding Stroma, fishing for crabs and lobsters. Last year lobsters fell off, and 


_ this year they have increased. The fishermen blame the creels which are used 


in winter, for the falling off. The lobsters cannot get out of the creels, and 
they fish day and night all the winter. Rings are used in the summer, from 
March to July. There should be a close time in December, January, and 
February. The Stroma men depend much upon the winter fishing in these 
months, and it would be unfair to them to have the loss of three months. 
One crew there has caught 4/. to 51. worth of lobsters in one week in the 
winter ; and has not been able to get out again to the fishery for a month. 


Thrumster, Saturday, 14th October 1876. 


PRESENT: 
FRANK BucKLAND, Esquire. 


ANDREW Comer, fisherman, Sarclet. Knows the coast of Caithness. There 
are 56 boats on the Sarclet estate. None of them go for crabs and lobsters, but 
fish for haddock, cod, &c. Has seen boats coming from Staxigo carrying 
creels. They come in the summer—in May and June. There are plenty of 
crabs and lobsters in the Voes between Wick and Sarclet. Catches partans 
with the clip among the rocks; uses them as food for himself and family. 
Begins herring fishing at the Lews on the 10th May, and returns on July 6th. 
Then goes to the herring fishery till the 10th September, and after that to the 
haddock fishing. Has seen partans 8 inches across the back; the smallest 
are 3inches. Uses limpets for bait for white fish. There are no mussel scalps 
in the neighbourhood. It would be a very great advantage to establish mussel 
scalps if possible, but the storms would not allow the mussels to remain. The 
fishermen here are also farmers, and only fish for herring or cod, having no 
time for the crab and lobster fishery. It pays better to look after the herrings. 
Twelve years ago Captain Bentley Innes brought some lobster pots from York- 
shire, and gave them to some of the fishermen; these fishermen got many 
good lobsters in the Voes. Has seen lobsters travelling about in the Voes. 
It is not worth his while to fish for them., The people about here are half 
farmers and half fishermen, and will not attend to the crab and lobster fishery. 
Thinks all crabs under*5 inches-and all lobsters under 8 inches should be 
returned to the sea. 

Aneus Moors, Sarclet. Has been a fisher for 30 years. Has mostly 
fished for haddock, herring, and cod. Never fished for crabs and_ lobsters. 
Does not think it worth his while. Boats sometimes come from Ackergill. 
Does not know what they catch. Is acquainted with the shore from Noss 
Head to Wick, a distance of 9 miles. Thinks there are plenty of crabs and 
lobsters if the fishing were prosecuted. ‘There are lobsters between Sarclet 
and Wick. Haddock fishing pays better than lobster fishing. Opposite 
Sarclet the water is deep, from 9 to 20 fathoms. The cliffs are 200 feet high. 
Has never seen the skins or shells of crabs or lobsters thrown up. 

Caprain Buntiny Innus. Is owner of Sarclet. Has heard the foregoing 
evidence, and corroborates the statement as to the experiment with the lobster 
pots 12 years ago. Knows that crabs and lobsters are in the Voes, but the 
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fishers are too well off to prosecute the fishery. They can make more money by 
other means, such as herring, cod, and haddock fishing. Would haye no 
objection to the enforcement ofa gauge, and agrees that partans under 5 inches 
and all lobsters under 8 inches should be returned to the water. Thinks it 
would be desirable to have a close time for lobsters according to the indi- 
vidual locality. Caithness is a month later than other counties, both with 
harvest and game, and probably also fish. 


Ackergill, Saturday, 14th October 1876. 


. PRESENT: 
FRANK BucKkLAnp, Esquire. 


Caturerine Morrison. Crabs and lobsters are sent away on Wednesdays 
and Thursdays to Wick to suit the steamers‘goingto Aberdeen. The price has 
not increased. There are two sizes of lobsters, the largest 10 inches, the 
smallest 8 inches; this is the average size. Thinks that before the railways 
came crabs and lobsters were more plentiful. Remembers large lobsters being 
sold here for 3d. or 4d. each. 

W. Rerp, fish curer, living at Keiss. Lobsters have fallen off. There are 
two boats fishing—three men in each boat. There are 30 creels in each boat, 
They begin fishing in February, and leave off in May. The space of ground 
for the fishermen where crabs and lobsters are found is small, and they have 
very nearly ceased fishing for crabs and lobsters. 

James Bain. Crabs are no object to the fishermen here. Would not 
object to a gauge of 8 inches for lobsters. Would have a close time from 
August lst. to February lst. Goes to'the herring fishery when not engaged 
with the lobsters. Sends his lobsters away by steamer. 

James Mowat, fish curer. Agrees with the 5-inch gauge for crabs, and 
an 8-inch gauge for lobsters. Thinks there should be a close time to allow 
the lobsters to multiply. The ground is over-fished. The close time should 
be from the lst of August to Ist of February. 


The Castle Hotel, Kirkwall, Monday, 16th October 1876. 


PRESENT: 


Spencer WALPOLE and ARCHIBALD YOUNG, Esquires. 


Rozsert Brovucu (examined by Mr. Walpole). A fish-merchant at Kirkwall : 
has been in business between 20 and 30 years. Has been buying lobsters 
all this time from the fishermen and sending them to London and other parts. 
There were steamers 20 or 30 years ago by which the lobsters were sent away. 
They go now by steamer to Aberdeen and thence by rail. His recollection 
does not go back to the period when there were no steamers. When he com- 
menced business, lobsters were 7d. to 8d. each, the price now is 14d. to 18d. 
The price has risen over 100 per cent. "Thinks that lobsters are scarcer, and 
that the scarcity, due to over fishing, has led to an increased price. Does not 
think that the increased demand has produced arise in price. When he 


began business took no lobsters under 9 inches. ‘I'wo men, 20 to 30 years ago, 


would take 1,200 to 1,400 lobsters in a fishing season. Now they would not get 
above 200 lobsters. 20 or 30 years ago the fishermen used rings, now they 
use both creels and rings. The men fish in the same localities, but the creels 
enable them to fish in deeper water. Believes that there is only one lobster 
now where there were six twenty years ago. Thinks that this scarcity is due to 
over-fishing. The decrease has been gradual. Attributes it to over-fishing and 
fishing at the wrong period of the year. By over-fishing means there are too 
many fishermen. The principal grounds are Westray, Papa Westray, Eday 
(a fine fishing place), Sanday, North Ronaldsay, Stronsay, Rowsay, Scapa, 
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and Ham Sound. The lobsters are pretty universal all round the islands. LOBSTERS. 
Thinks that July, August, September, and October are bad months for fishing = 
lobsters. During these months constantly gets soft lobsters. The fishermen 

don’t return the soft lobsters; it would be practicable to return them, and sof. 

it would be a good thing to make it illegal to buy or sell them. The soft 

lobsters will not live when they are sent away. Is compelled to buy the 

soft lobsters, because others doit. If Parliament madea law that it should 

be illegal to buy soft lobsters there would be no practical difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between a soft and hard lobster. Thinks even with such alawa 

close season would be necessary. The fishermen would do better in the other 

months of the year. 

Gets berried hens more or less all through the year. Most of them are Berried. 
caught in May and June. Berried hens take the market more readily than 
any others. It would not do tc make it illegal to buy and sell berried hens. Is 
aware of the old close season under 9 Geo. II. Never knew or heard of its being 
enforced. ‘That law is a dead letter here. It would be a good thing if it were 
not. The fishermen now want full price for every lobster, even for those under 
9inches. There area good many under 9 inches. In most cases they get 
their price. The competition is so keen they can command their own terms, 

Would be in favour of a law enforcing the return of all lobsters under 9 inehes Gauge. 
from the tip of the snout to the tip of the tail. Thinks that the return of 

these lobsters would make a great difference, but is in favour of a close season 

in addition. 

Would enforce the law of close season and gauge by making it illegal to buy Enforcement 
and sell lobsters in close season and small lobsters. It would be absurd, to 
make a law applying to the fishermen and not to the markets. If there is a 
close season it must be universal and apply to London. Imagines that the 
habits of lobsters are the same everywhere, and that therefore the same laws 
would be applicable everywhere. 

(By Mr. Young). There has been a decrease not only in numbers but in size. Decrease. 
The decrease in size is also attributable to the over-fishing. Thinks the old 
close season, June, July, and August, not so good as the four months he recom- Close time. 
mends. Would have a provision like that in the Salmon Acts against the sale 
of lobsters in close season. ‘There are more boats in the lobster fishery than 
there used to be, and they carry more creels and rings. The boats therefore 
ought to get more lobsters than they used to, instead of fewer. 

Donatyv Nett (examined by Mr. Young). A fisherman at Kirkwall. His 
experience in the lobster trade extends over 10 years. Lobsters are not so Decrease. 
plentiful as they used to be. They have fallen off a good deal, but there are 
more people following them than there used to be. They are less in size as 
well as fewer in number. Formerly they only fished in May and June, now 
they fish throughout the year. ‘There are more boats, men, rings, and creels. 

Thinks that all lobsters under 9 inches over all should be returned. A lobster Gauge. 
of 9 inches is not much. 9 inches is the very lowest size that should be 

fixed for the gauge. Would make it illegal to buy or sell lobsters under 

this size. 

Thinks that there should also be a close season. Thinks that tlie close Close time. 
season should commence on lst July, and should last two or three months. 
Believes that four months would not be too long so far as the fishing is con- 
cerned, though the fishermen might object. Has often heard of the old 
Act imposing a close-geason, but never heard of its being enforced. His 
experience extends over most of the Orkney Islands. ‘There are places 
like North Ronaldshay exposed to the Atlantic, where it is impossible to 
over-fish lobsters. Imagines that the natural habits of lobsters are the same 
everywhere, and that the close season should extend everywhere. Couldn’t 
tell how close seasons could be enforced. ‘Thinks the law would be obeyed. 

(By Mr. Walpole.) Thinks that there is only one officer of the White 
Herring Board in the Orkney Islands, and that there is no Coastguard. There 
are only three policemen. The law, therefore, ought to be enforced in the 
markets, and the sale must be allowed one week after the close season com- 
mences. Wants a close season for July to September, because the lobsters 
are soft in those months. It would not be sufficient to have a law prohibiting 
the sale of soft lobsters, because it is difficult to distinguish some of them from 
hard ones, 
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JosePH MurReE.u (examined by Mr, Walpole). Fishcurer, fish-salesman, and 
auctioneer, at Stromness. _Has been in the lobster business 26 years. Buys 
from fishermen in the South Isles and West Mainland, The lobsters on the 
east side were larger than those on west side. The west side lobsters were 
25 years ago from 5d, to 7d, In March they would be 7d., in May fall to 5d. 
The lobster season then commenced in March and continued to’ the 16th 
July. This system continued till 1854. In 1854 he began to take 
lobsters in the harvest-time from the middle of August. They went on 
from that time taking them all the year round. In 1854, when the harvest 
fishing began, the price was 6d. The price has risen more ‘rapidly since 
1866. In 1865 the lobsters were about 9d. to lst May, 6d. afterwards. 
In 1866 the price was the same. In 1875 the lobsters were ls. in September, 
1s. 3d: in November, 1s. 6d. in December, 2s. January to March, 1s. 6d., 
April to May, and 1s. afterwards: Thinks that the price is due to increased 
competition. _But there are not so many lobsters in the sea as there 
were. There are 4 to 1 more buyers. - There is a locality from Houton 
Head to Stromness and from Stromness~Head to'Cantick Head where they 
formerly could go out and get 40 to 50 lobsters in anight. They could not now 
get two. Three men run out the whole of their gear on this ground with fully 
40 rings and creels, and only get 36 lobsters. The proper remedy for this is a 
close season. 

The close season should commence on 16th July and end on Ist Decem- 
ber. July, however, practically protects itself as the men are on the 
herrings. Thinks that a close season of this kind would do much to restore 
the fishery. Would make it illegal to fish for, buy, and sell lobsters in these 
months. The spawning season here depends on the weather. In hot weather 
the lobsters spawn earlier. Has found berried lobsters in all seasons of the 
year. Thinks that when the berries get reddish and ripe the lobster should 
be returned. Thinks that there would be no temptation to the fishermen to 


remove the berries, and that the fishermen would not lose much, as there. 


would only be about 10 ina season. It would be impossible to return all 
the berried lobsters. Has seen 70 out. of 100 berried. The lobsters are 
generally kept in chests while afloat in the sea. The lobsters in the chests eat 
each other’s spawn. 

Would also return all lobsters under 10 inches to the sea. There is a bed 
of small lobsters off Hoy Head. Off Hoy Head, however, not 10 per cent. 
would be below 10 inches. 

The decrease is not so marked on the Atlantic side of the islands as in the 
Bays. The Rackwick (South of Hoy) was never fished except between March 
and July before last year. The men also took to creels last year, and in one season 
they cleared the ground, and have had this year to go into deep water. Nine years 
ago the nine boats at Rackwick caught 1,250 lobsters each ; last year they only 
caught 450 each. Thinks that the fishery was fished out in one year, but the 
preceding year there was a Banffshire boat on this ground. The year was a 
calm. one. : 

(By Mr. Young.) Believes that a lobster ground of limited extent may be 
entirely fished out in a few years. Knew all the London smacks that came 
down to buy lobsters. The smacks took from 20,000 to 30,000 lobsters each, 
but they only fished in the proper seasons, and did therefore no injury. 

Would have a close season enforced by advertisement and by the public pro- 


secutor. The 25th Section of the Act of 1868 (Scotch Salmon Fisheries) . 


would, mutatis mutandis, be sufficient, but it would be better to enforce the 
law on buyer and seller. 

(By Mr. Walpole.) Crabs are caught here, but are not used as merchandise, 
a few are sold in the towns. It wouldn’t pay to go and fish for crabs alone. 

Rozsert Hercus (examined by Mr. Young). A fisherman residing at Kirkwall. 
Has been a fisherman for 30 years. During that time has seen a great deal of 
the Orkney lobster fisheries especially in the North Isles. There are not so 
many lobsters now, not half so many as when he commenced fishing 30 
years ago. ‘They are also smaller. 30 years ago would get 5d. for a lobster. 
Would get now ls. 3d. to 1s. 6d. There are not more fishermen engaged in 
bo yet! than there were 30 years ago. But after harvest-time the farmers 

ake to it. 


Thirty years ago the boats had no creels, only rings. Now they carry 
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both rings and creels, and more of them. If the lobsters were as plentiful as 
they were, they ought, with the increased machinery to catch double the number 
of lobsters. 

Thinks that the falling off is due to over-fishing. Is in favour of a close 
season from the lst July to the end of October, and would prohibit the sale of 
lobsters during these months. The close season would not restore the fishery 
to what it was, but would make a change for the better. Would also return 
all lobsters under 9 inches. Would take berried hens, except during close 
season. 

Agrees generally with the preceding witnesses. There are a few lobsters 
to be found on every ground, but not many now. Catches crabs only when 
fishing for lobsters. They are beginning to go out of condition now (October). 
Crabs are not used for bait. The fishermen use mussels, which they get for 
themselves, Thinks July, August, September, and October would be a’ suffi- 
ea close season. ‘The crabs should be as good in May and June as at any 

ime. 

(By Mr. Walpole). Fishes nearly the whole of the Atlantic coast. Doesn’t go 
far out. The lobster ground extends a good distance out. The water he fishes 
in is 5 to 6 fathoms. ‘There are fewer lobsters than there used to be. Has 
been out to 10 fathoms water, but didn’t get so many lobsters as inshore. 
There is no reason why they shouldn’t go out. Some Banffshire boats came 
down and went out 15 to 18 fathoms, and they were successful. It is not the 
practice of the fishermen to go out so deep. 

Joun Hurcus (examined by Mr. Walpole). Lives at Kirkwall. Has been 
a fisherman for 15 years. Has fished for lobsters chiefly in the North islands. 
15 years ago used both creels and rings, but fewer of them, Now the fishermen 
use about 40 creels and 40 rings, then about 30 and 20 rings. 15 years ago 
used to get about 800 lobsters in a good season (March to July). Now gets 
about 300 lobsters in the same months. Does not get half so many as he used 
to 15 years azo. 

Does not think that there are many more boats on the lobster ground. 
There are not half so many lobsters im the sea as there were 15 years ago. 
Fished 15 years ago in 6 and 7 fathoms water, and fishes in the same 
depth now. Doesn’t know whether it would be a good thing to try deeper 
water, : 

Believes that a close season would be a good thing. It should commence in 
July and end in October. The fishermen, as a rule, go on to the herrings in 
July, and stay herring fishing till 6th September. Never fish for lobsters then ; 
but there are some fishermen who fish all through. Doesn’t know why these 
men don’t go to the herrings. 

Would not think it unfair if he were made to return all small lobsters under 
9 inches to the sea. They would grow into big ones if they lived long enough. 
Thinks it would be very well to return the berried hens when the berries 
become reddish. They get a good few of these about June and July. 

Rozsert Broven (examined by Mr. Young). A fisherman living in 
Kirkwall. Has been a fisherman about 10 years. Agrees that there has been 
a decrease in the number and size of lobsters, and that a close season and 
a gauge would be necessary. It would be easy to remove all the berries 
from 2 berried lobster: - 

(By Mr. Walpole.) Thinks it would be impossible to detect removal of 
berries, and it would be absurd to make such alaw. Fishes in about 5 fathoms 
of water. Has never tried deeper water. Thinks it would be a good thing to 
try deeper water, but it takes the fishermen from home, and is lonely. At 
present comes home every day, but if he fished in deeper water would have to 
stop away a week. 

(By Mr. Young.) The true way to enforce a close season would be to prevent 
the sale of lobsters. 

The men ‘get large crabs here, measuring 5 or 6 inches across the back, but 
they only sell them locally. They will not carry. The lobsters have their 
claws tied and are packed in seaweed. 
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-Mason’s Arms Hotel, Stromness, Monday, 16th October 1876. 


PRESENT : 
Spencer WALPOLE and ARCHIBALD YouNG, Esquires. 


SamuEL Furrt (examined by Mr. Young). Lives at Stromness. Has been 
engaged in the crab and lobster fisheries for five or six years. The lobsters 
have fallen off a good deal. Has fish coming in from three different places. 
In Rackwick Bay, Hoy Island, they commenced with the creels last fall; they 
had only used rings before. This spring they got very few lobsters where the 
creels had been used the preyious year. They can fish in deeper water with 
the creels, and begin earlier. The men began fishing with the creels this year 
(1876) in February ; they continued till the lst June, ‘They then left off tilh 
about the Ist September, most of them being away at the herring fishery. 
They finished about the 14th October. Would like to see nw lobsters fished 
in Rackwick Bay from the Ist July to the lst January. The fish are not 


‘strong at that season of the year; they are not full in the shell. There isa 


place called Birsay, on the west coast of the mainland. The fishermen cannot 
fish there so early as they do at Rackwick. The shore is peculiar. They 
commence at Birsay about the last days of April or lst of May. Thinks that 
in that place they should fish till the end of July, otherwise they can do nothing. 
Would not fish after lst August. The fishermen there stop fishing now 
after July. The third place he gets lobsters from is around the small islands 
to the east of Hoy. There are not many lobsters caught there. Four years 
ago some fishermen went there with creels, and got some fine large fish. In 
the following season the lobsters were few and small, and since then many 
have not been got. ‘Takes lobsters under 9 inches; refused last year at Birsay 
to take lobsters under 8 inches. Would approve of a law enacting a close 
season. This would be good both for the fishermen and for the salesmen, 
The sale of lobsters should be prohibited in close time. Thinks that it would 
not do to insist on return of berried hens. Would rely on a close season, and 
allow the berried hens to be taken in the open months. 

(By Mr. Walpole.) Would perhaps require some supervision to enforce the 
law. On reflection, thinks that Birsay and Rackwick Bay must have the same 
close season, and this must commence on the Ist August. It would be unjust to 
the Birsay men to close July. Sends the lobsters to London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester. The price is very fluctuating : it has been very Jow lately. Thinks 
that an 8-inch gauge is too small, and that a 9-inch gauge is preferable. 

Prrer. SINCLAIR (examined by Mr. Walpole). Lives at Stromness. Has been 
a fisherman for 30 years, and fished for lobsters all that time more or less. Most 
of them are got outside in the Atlantic, a few are got inside. 30 years ago 
used to get 800 to 1,200 lobsters a year, according to the season. In those days 
commenced fishing about March and ended about the 12th July. There were 
then only three boats from Rackwick, and there aré now nine. They don’t 
fish the same ground as he does. The boats which fish the same ground as he 
does have also increased, and each boat carries three times the material. Bach 
boat now takes from 600 to 800 lobsters a season. 30 years ago three 
boats would have got 1,000 lobsters each, or 3,000. Now nine boats could get 
700 each, or 6,300 lobsters. Believes that the ground produces now as many 
lobsters as it did 30 years ago. 30 years ago fished in 5 fathoms water, 
now fishes up to 18 fathoms. Gets superior fish in that water, which were 
never caught before. Is very well satisfied, except that he thinks that fish 


‘ should be let alone in the spawning season. By the spawning season, means 


June, July, August, and September. Thinks most of the fishermen round, 
this coast will agree to this close season. The Birsay men would be able to 
catch the lobsters in the other months if they choose to try for them, but they 
must work harder. Would approve of returning all lobsters under 9 inches. 

(By Mr. Young.) Has heard of the 9 Geo. II. fixing a close season for 
June, July, August. Ithas never been observed. Believes there are as many 
lobsters now as there used to be. 

WILLIAM STANGER (examined by Mr. Young). Lives at Stromness. Has 
been a fisherman for 12 years. Is a partner of previous witness. Agrees with 
his evidence. Has nothing else to say. 
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Prrer Srncuarr (recalled). The fishermen are all agreed as to the necessity 
for a close time and a gauge. There are eight or.nine boats fishing for lobsters 
now. There were only three, when he began, out of Stromness. There are too 
many boats for the ground, and there are likely to be more. Lobsters are 
bought now at seasons when they could not be carried before. It would not 
do to prohibit creels. Rings cannot be fished in 20 fathoms water. They 
catch plenty of crabs, but there is no market for them. The small crabs are 
rarely used for bait. There are plenty of musseis. 


Burghead, Thursday, 19th October 1876. 


PRESENT: 
Frank Buckianp, Esquire. 


Tuomas JENKINS, fisherman, of Burghead. Has been in business 38 
years. Crab fishing is prosecuted to a very small extent about here. The 
people fish with clips among the rocks. There is only one boat fishing for 
crabs. Gets many partans from 4 to 6 inches in length among the rocks. 
Prices have doubled during the last few years. Lobsters are especially dear. 
Is in favour of a close time in July and August. No crabs should be sold 
under 53 inches across the back, and no lobsters under 4 inches in the 
barrel. 

Joun Ross. Has been a fisherman for 60 years. Used to get crabs 20 
years ago. Nowitis difficult to see oneina month. Outside, the bottom of 
the sea is shelly and sandy. The trawlers have fished out the crabs. Trawlers 
also fish up the spawn of haddock, crabs, and all other sea fish. The fisher- 
men often used to catch crabs on their lines; now they don’t catch one. 
They are much scarcer than they ever have been. 

W. Davipson. Has been a fisher all his life. 40 years ago, when a boy, he 
used to catch many crabs and lobsters ; but does not catch one now for a hundred 
formerly. The trawlers have fished out all the crabs. The trawlers come from 
Lossiemouth. The crabs caught by them are sent to the south from Lossie- 
mouth. The trawlers catch them in July, which is their best time. They 
should be forced to put back all crabs under 4 inches over the back. Used to 
catch crabs on hooks when fishing for haddock; but catches very few now. 

T. Jenkins (recalled). Cod fish are great enemies to lobsters. Hardly ever 
opens a cod without finding young lobsters in the stomach; thisis particularly 
in February and March. Has seen cod throwing up lobsters on the deck of a 
vessel; as many as five or six lobsters in one cod. These lobsters would be 
three or four inches in length, or even smaller. Cod eat lobsters all the season. 
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about. 

JosrpH Macxintosu. Endorses the evidence of previous witnesses. 
There should be a close season in July and August, and all lobsters under 4 
inches in the barrel should be put back into the water. There are 29 trawiers 
at Lossiemouth. The ‘fishery is 7amiles long by 23 miles wide. They begin 
fishing in September and fish till February. ‘Trawlers destroy the haddock 
and the young crabs. The crab fishing ground is 6 miles from Lossie Bight to 
Burghead. Few crabs are got at Buckie. The Banff coast to Fraserburgh is a 
good crab coast. The extent of the ground is about 18 miles. 

Joun Reip. Has been station officer of the Coastguard for the last 11 
years. There is no crab or lobster fishing going on now. Thinks small crabs 
should be put back into the water. Thinks the crabs are nearer to the rocks 
than the trawlers dare come. If there isa new law regulating the crab and 
lobster fisheries it should be confided to the Herring Fishery officers. 

Wixiram Maryn. Has been 20 years a fisherman. When he was a boy 
there were many partans about; now there are few. The cause is the traw- 
ling. The trawls turn up the ground where the spawn is and destroy it, 
the spawn being buried in the sand. Crabs are also caught by the trawlers, 
Crabs spawn on this ground where the trawlers come. Gets crabs 10 or 125° 
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CRABS. 15 miles out to sea on the haddock lines. There should be a close time for 
‘en crabs in July and August. In these months crabs’ are in spawn, Does not 
use crabs for bait. Has opened a good many cod, and found either a crab or 
a lobster inside them. This is the chief food of cod. 
Rospert Waker. Has been a salmon fisher for 22 years. Has had creels 
set from St. Abb’s Head to Holy Island. Has fished at Hartlepool. Crabs are 
Season for. in best condition at harvest time; they spawn in’ May. They should be 
Growth. caught when in proper condition to be eaten. There should be a close time 
when they are spawning. Ifleft in the water the spawn would develop into 
thousands of mature crabs. ‘Thinks that it takes two years for a crab to come 
to maturity. 

Decrease. Joun Macxis. Has lived at Burghead for 55 years. Hardly sees any 
crabs now where there used to be plenty. The trawlers began about three 

Trawlers. years ago. Before the trawlers came they used to catch plenty of crabs on the 
lines, now they catch none. The trawlers have banished all sorts of fish off 

Season for. the ground. Crabs have two seasoris; one,-season is in October, this is for — 
out-shore crabs. The other season is_in-June and July, for in-shore crabs. 
He means that then they are full of meat. The outside crabs would be 8 
inches, the inside crabs would be smaller. 


Close time. 


Ta 
Coastguard House, North Berwick, Friday, 20th October 1876. 


PRESENT: 
Frank Buck LanpD, Esquire. 


Provost P. Bropiz. Has known North Berwick for 40 years. There is a 
Decrease. crab and lobster fishery here. Both the crab and lobster fisheries in North 
Berwick have fallen off about one half within his recollection. Has seen them 
sent off in barrels and boxes 15 years ago. The railway was opened 18 or 20 
years ago; does not now see the same numbers of barrels and boxes going away 
as he formerly did. Can give no reason for the diminution. It would be 
of great advantage to the town to have the fisheries increased, and would 
like to see this done. The resident population of the place is about 1,000; in 
the summer season there are about 2.000 people in the town. It is a cele- 
brated watering place; a good resort for invalids. Many visitors come from 
London, and it would be an advantage to have fresh crabs and lobsters for the 
visitors. The visitors from Edinburgh and Glasgow would have fresh crabs and 
lobsters, and this would be an additional attraction to North Berwick. 
James Goopauu. Fish merchant. Has been in the trade five years. White 
Decrease. fish, lobsters, and crabs have fallen off one quarter within the last five years. 
Lobsters have not fallen off so much in quantity, but they have become smaller. 
In consequence of this deterioration in size, prices have fallen off. Sends crabs 
and lobsters to Hull and London. Four inches across would be a “full crab.” 
Crabs measuring under 3 inches, when measured the long way of the back, 
would go two for one. Sends them away from April to the end of August. 
Close time. There are few to be taken in March. There should be a close time. for crabs 
when they are casting their shells, that is, between the end of August and 
the end of November. White crabs are then unsaleable and unfit for food. 
Rozserr Miuusr, fisherman. Has fished for 20 years. The mode of fishing 
at North Berwick is by creels, which are baited generally with codfish. Never 
fishes with rings. The fishermen begin to set their creels at the end of March, 
and about the middle of July they bring them ashore, as they cannot get a 
sufficient quantity of crabs to pay. 
When he first began he used to get a creel full of crabs. Now he only 
Decrease. gets 9 to 12 crabs in a creel. Has seen as many as 35 crabs in a creel, halves 
and wholes together. A large whole crab would be 4 inches across the back, 
a half crab is 3 inches across the back. Anything below 4 inches goes two 
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for one. The cause of the falling off is the use of small crabs as bait for the 
lines. All the fishers use lines from April to June. 

_A 6-inch crab (in length of shell) would be counted a whole crab; an extra 
big one would be 84 inches, and the proper size fora half crab would be 5 
inches. All “partans ”’ below 5 inches should go back into the sea. It would 
be an advantage to put back two crabs now worth 3d. each in order to get two 
crabs worth 6d. each the next season. Crabs begin to spawn in April. Rarely 
sees crabs in April and May. So far as he and his crew are concerned, any 


crabs full of spawn are put back. There is no market for these crabs. Would. 


like to have a Jaw enjoining that these crabs should be put back. Thinks that 
by taking spawning crabs he would be robbing himself and his fellow fisher- 
men of thousands. Would like a close season from the latter end of August 
till November. Crabs cast their shells in the middle of August. Lobsters, 
like crabs, have fallen off very much at North Berwick, the cause being the 
catching of females in spawn and of small ones. The merchants’ gauge at 
present is 4 inches across the barrel. Lobsters under this measurement 
should be thrown back into the water. They are called half lobsters. 

Has seen a hen lobster put into a box, and in about three or four weeks after 
a great many young ones were born, and they clustered round the mother like 
chickens round a hen. Has seen a lobster on the top of a hole, and young 
lobsters, 1 or 14 inches long, within sight of the holes. The mother was 
evidently looking after her young. A hen lobster when spawning makes a 
nest like a swallow, building it with mud and sand with her horns; and spawns 
in the nest. A lobster found in a nest is always full of spawn. It would be 
a good plan to throw all berried hens into the sea, and he would answer for 
himself and his crew that this should be done. Lobsters over 44 inches long 
bring Is. each. Is engaged by Mr. Goodall to fish. Small lobsters should 
be put back into the sea. 

JamES GoopALu (recalled). People will not buy the half lobsters: they 
should be put back into the sea. This would be a benefit to his business, as 
people do not care about them. He should like to see it enacted that female 
spawning lobsters be put back during all the season for two or three years to 
come, with a view to reinstate the breed. In North Berwick lobsters are never 
“plugged,” and crabs are put into hot water, not into cold. 

Provost Bronte (recalled). Thinks it would be a good thing to enforce 
the putting back of lobsters in spawn in localities where this is desirable. 

James Foster, fisherman. The North Berwick fishery ground begins at 
Canty Bay and extends to the islands of Lamb and Fidra, and is one mile 
wide; altogether it is about four miles in extent, and in this there are set, 
during summer, about 1,000 creels. The depth is about 4 to 8 fathoms. 
In the winter crabs and lobsters go into deep water. “ Partan” fishing should 
be closed from’ August till November. He would agree to put back all 
spawning hen lobsters for at least two years. Lobsters spawn all the year round. 

JAmeEs Guuuan. Has fished for crabs and lobsters for 20 years. The 
fishing has fallen off both in the size and number of the fish. He and his 
comrade used 20 creels from April to the end of September. Partans then go 
into deep water. He commences fishing for lobsters on October Ist, and goes 
on to April. Thinks the ground is fished out. Agrees that there should be a 
close time during the time when crabs are casting their shells from August to 


- November. A great many partans are used for bait for haddock and whiting. 


The nearest place for getting mussels is 23 miles off. Crabs are only used on 
every tenth hook. Ifa law affecting al! alike were made, that no small 
*partans ” should be used for bait, he would not object to it, and he should 
think the other fishermen would agree to it. 

All half lobsters, two for one, should ‘be put back into the water. The 
merchants would rather be without them. The ground outside is all rocky 
hard ground, with patches of sand. The fishermen must go a mile from 
the land before they get clear of the rocks. 

There are plenty of cray-fish on the ground; but the fishermen never go 
after them, as there is no sale. Has seen tons of these fish thrown away. 
Has thrown them back for the last 20 years. Calls them soft-ground 
lobsters. They average 33 inches in the barrel, Would be glad to find a 
market for them. They are not falling off. 
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Joun Morris, station officer of the Coastguard. Has been here two 
years. There are 45 boats from North Berwick :22 of them are crab and 
lobster boats: the rest are engaged in the white-fish trade. Has never been 
instructed by his commanding officers to carry out the Act of George II. 
enforcing a close time for female lobsters. He and his officers are in a position 
to carry out any law that may be made. 


Portree Hotel, Portree, Friday, 20th October 1876. 


PRESENT: 
SpencER WALPOLE and ARCHIBALD Young, Esquires. 


Donaup Macpona.p, steamboat agent, Portree (examined by Mr. Young). 
12 years supercargo in the steamship “ Clydesdale.” Carried a good many fish. 
Carried more lobsters—a great many more—at the commencement of his 
experience than latterly. The lobsters came chiefly from Tarbert in Harris. 
But they came also from Stornoway, and Lochmaddy. They got lobsters 
from Lochmaddy all the year round. The fishermen fished all the year round, 
and there was no close time. Never saw anything but creels used. Believes 
there are more boats employed in the fishery now than when he first knew it. 
They could, if lobsters were equally plentiful, get more than they used to do, 
but they don’t give the lobsters time to grow, they are “ nipped in the bud,” 
and don’t have fair play. The lobsters are put into half tea chests, and sent 
away by steamer. Has seen 30 or 40 lobster chests in a single trip, when 
they went to Tarbert and Lochmaddy. The lobsters now have fallen off so 
much in size that twice the number are put in a box that there used to be. 
Thinks that there should be a close season, commencing Ist May and ending 
3lst August, because lobsters are out of condition and watery in those months. 
No lobsters under 43 inches in the barrel ought to be sold. The only people 
this would interfere with are the fishermen who fish on the Atlantic coast of 
the Long Island, who fish chiefly in the summer months. The small lobsters 
won’t sellin the Scotch markets. The lobsters come chiefly from the west coast 
of the Lews. ‘They had ponds for them there, but the ponds did not succeed. 
The lobsters fell off in condition when they were confined in ponds. His ship 
had no crabs consigned to her, but had oysters from Skye, Harris, and the 
Lews. Never heard of a lobster ground which was entirely fished out. A 
great many lobsters come from Tobermory and from the west side of all the 
Hebrides. The best fish and fishermen are on the Atlantic shore of all these 
islands. The coast is more stormy; the lobsters cannot be over-fished; they 
have time to grow and get stronger and firmer. 

(By Mr. Walpole.) He ceased to be supercargo in the “ Clydesdale” in July. 
The Skye Railway was not built when he was first connected with the “ Clydes- 
dale.” It was made in 1870, and the lobsters have been considerably diverted 
from the steamship to the railway. But this does not account for the falling 
off. There are fewer caught. Believes that there are fewer lobsters caught in 
Harris than there were 12 years ago, at any rate that there are fewer boxes. 
The lobsters being smaller more are packed in each box. The price is three 
times as high as it was 12 years ago. If May to August were closed the men 
on the Atlantic coast of the Long Island would only be able to fish occasion- 
ally in frosty weather. Thinks that lobsters can be caught as easily in frosty 
weather in winter, as in summer. But the west coast is a stormy place. 
There are now as many lobsters under the gauge as there are above it, 12 
years ago nearly all the lobsters were above the gauge. Believes that May, 
June, and July are the chief spawning months, but is not sure of this. Has 
heard the fishermen say that the ground was over-fished, because they caught 
so many small lobsters. Two weeks ago lobsters were 9s. 6d. a dozen in Skye, 
wholesale, they were last week 8s., but they did not pay at either of those 

rices. : 
“ Joun Roperrson (examined by Mr. Walpole). Fish merchant, Portree. 
Commenced buying lobsters on his own account in 1862, but bought them 
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previously for his father. The supply comes from the north-west and west LOBSTERS. 
coast of Skye. The lobsters are brought over in carts and sent by rail to ver 
London, Liverpool, and Manchester. In 1862 lobsters were from 6s. to 20s. 
a dozen. The lobsters are cheap in September because they are plentiful ; in 
February they rise in price to 22s. ;.and 35s. a dozen has been paid for them. Season for. 
This is the highest price. The season commences in September and ends in 
May, when the spring work begins, the men being half farmers, half fishermen. 
The lobsters are not so plentiful as. they were in 1862, but there is more 
difference in the size than in the number. The lobsters are measured by the 
barrel gauge, and lobsters below 43 inches, or wanting a claw, count two for 
one. There are a larger proportion of lobsters under gauge than there used to 
be. About 20 per cent. of the lobsters were under gauge in 1862, and about 
50 per cent. are sonow. ‘Thinks that this falling off in size is due to over- 
fishing. Believes so because there are more boats on the lobsters than there 
used to be, and the boats carry more creels. As a remedy would make it 
illegal to take any lobsters below a certain size. Thinks that the gauge might Gauge. 
be fixed at 4 inches in the barrel. The lobsters this year are more plentiful 
than last year, but smaller. Would also recommend a close time. In Skye Close time. 
no lobsters ought to be fished after April till September. There are not many 
lobsters taken in those months now, in Skye, but a few are taken. There 
would be no difficulty in fixing one gauge for the whole country. The lobsters 
are sold in Liverpool and Manchester by the weight, in London by the chest. 
They never talk of the size. Would have, however, a uniform gauge over all 
the country, for the fishermen and the first buyer. 

(By Mr. Young.) The close season, if there is a close season, must be universal, 
and there must be no lobsters in the market in these months. Has had no 
lobsters from the Lews or Harris since he commenced business. The lobsters 
from these islands go away by the direct steamer to Glasgow. In 1865 he 
went to buy lobsters at Tarbert in Harris. They were fine large lobsters, he 
never saw finer except from Rona. The island of Rona had not been fished for 
some years. When men the commenced fishing at that island the lobsters were 
remarkable for size, only four dozen and nine went in a box which ordinarily 
contains seven to nine dozen. After the fishing the lobsters became very 
scarce. Tbe place was so small that it was almost entirely fished out. It is 
therefore advisable to take some precautions against over-fishing. Is aware of 
9 Geo. II. c. 33, s. 4, instituting a close season for lobsters. Most of the fisher- 
men are aware of it. It was once enforced or threatened to be enforced in the 
Lews. Till lately there was no need of this Act as the fishermen didn’t fish 
there. Since the Skye Railway was made they have begun to do so. ‘Thinks 
the diminution in the size of lobsters is a striking proof of over-fishing. The 
fishermen do not give the lobsters time to grow. The most effectual way of 
enforcing a close season and gauge would be through the markets. Hada 
Skye lobster in 1863, weighing 7 \b. 9 ozs. It came from the west coast of 
Skye. It was 29 inches long. About the same time he had another from 
Rona of the same size. The last consignment he had was on the 17th 
October 1876; he had 84 lobsters weighing 120 Ibs. They came from 
Kilmaluaig. Believes that the fishermen on the west coast of Skye fish in 12 In deep water. 
fathoms. The farther they go from the shore the larger the lobsters they get. 
There is a place called Stein, in Loch Bay, on the west coast of Skye, where 
the lobsters are always small. A 4-inch barrel gauge would close the fishing 
at that place. There is, however, a place near, where they get large lobsters. 
Kilmaluaig, Gendale, Ruan Dunan, and Rona, produce the best lobsters in 
Skye. Stein produces the smallest. There are lobsters in Raasay. 

WILLIAM STEWART (examined by Mr. Young). Resides at Portree; is a 
fisherman. Buys lobsters and sends them to Billingsgate Market. The 
lobsters are not nearly so plentiful nor so large as they were 20 years ago. Decrease. 
There are as many boats fishing now as there were when he first remembers 
it. The boats carry more creels than they did formerly. The lobsters have Creels. 
not risen in price. 18 years ago paid 25s. 6d. a dozen for them, and could 
buy them now for 7s. 6d. In February they would be from 12s. to 15s. 
Thinks that the diminution in size is due to over-fishing. In some parts of 
the island, the fishing goes on throughout the year. Thinks that there ought Close time. 
to he a close time in May, June, July, and August. During these months 
it should be illegal to buy or sell any lobsters, The lobsters then are of little 
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value because they will not carry to market, It is waste to take them in those 
months. Doesn’t think that it would. do to put.back small lobsters. The 
fishermen take everything, small and large, and would not obey such a law. 
It could, however, be done by enforcing the law in the markets, if there was 
aman for the purpose in every town where lobsters are sold. Has caught 
lobsters from the Lews and from Harris. There are a great many lobsters 
caught in these islands. Can form no opinion when lobsters spawn, but 
thinks they spawn in March and April. Thinks that the small Stein lobsters 
Mr. Robertson spoke of are a distinct species. 


Dunbar, Saturday, 21st October 1876. 


PRESENT: | 
Franx Bucxuanp, Esquire. 


— Provost JAMES Branp. Has been provost for 28 years. Dunbar has been, 


and is now, a great crab and lobster fishing station. Boats have now to go 
further out at this season of the year than formerly, because the crabs have 
gone out into deeper water. There are not many lobsters in comparison with 
crabs. There are two parties of fishers, of different opinions, at Dunbar. 
Would advise legislation for the protection of crabs and lobsters, which would 
benefit the fishermen and the public as well. Thinks there should be a close 
time for crabs and lobsters. Generally many men here fish all the year round, 
therefore a close time would be opposed. It would not be more profitable to 
put back soft crabs or small crabs. 

Lobsters are not caught in any quantity. The bottom is hard soil, and 
there is much sand. The ground extends from St. Abb’s Head to the Bass, a 
distance of 23 or 24 miles, and 23 to 3 miles out to sea. The fish chiefly go 
to the London market. Legislation would have greater effect and be more 
valuable if it could be made to suit the local circumstances of Dunbar. There 
is a bar at the mouth of the harbour formed of the débris of rocks fallen from 
the cliffs at Castle Rocks. It has been increasing during the last 10 years. 
Formerly there was no bar. This bar is dangerous to fishers, and they have 
to stay out till the half flood before they can get in. Very often this bar 
causes the boats to lose the train. It should be removed, as it is dangerous to 
life and property, and deteriorates the value of fish. Men have to go up the 
Forth for safety, and land cargo there on account of not having sufficient water 
at low tide. The stones should be removed to enable the current to carry off 
the sand and keep the harbour open. Went to Mr. Stevenson, C.E., and Mr. 
Primrose, and asked them to assist in the work. Would subscribe 100/. to 
improve the fishery. If the bar were removed the fishery would increase. 
Would wish these facts brought before the Board of Trade, and Sir H. 
Ferguson Davie and Lord Elcho, M.P.’s for Hast Lothian. 

JoHN SHarp, Springfield Villa, Dunbar. Agrees with the evidence of 
Provost Brand, especially that it would greatly conduce to the benefit of the 
public in general, and Dunbar in particular, if the bar were made passable. 

Joun Smiru. Has been a fisher for 30 years. There are as many crabs now 
as ever brought ashore, but they are smaller in size. The merchants take small 
and large together. Sometimes four crabs count as one. A crab like this 
would measure 3 to 33 inches across the back. .They can always get a market 
for them. Thinks these small crabs should be put back to grow. Begins to 
find soft crabs in August and up to October ; these are crabs that have cast their 
shell, and whose new shell has not yet hardened. Finds soft crabs below the 
dabs. The shell of a soft crab breaks. Most of these crabs are sold for human 
food. In the months of December and January soft crabs would become hard. 
Fishers put them on board both at sea and in harbour. They should be 
preserved. , 

There should be a close time for lobsters in June, July, and August. Hen 
lobsters sit and spawn on their nests like hens. Has heard that young 
lobsters go under the tail of their mother. They quicken in June, July, and 
August. Has seen spawn alive. The merchants have a gauge of 44 inches. 
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Instead of merchants taking soft crabs for 1s. per dozen they should give 
the fishers 3s. per dozen to make up for the return of soft crabs. They now 
give ls. a dozen for hard and soft crabs mixed. 

Jamus Ropertson. Has been a fisherman for 20 years. Crabs have not got 
any scarcer. When he first went to sea there were four boats ; none of them fished. 
This was at Skateraw. Came to Dunbar about 1860, then there were 30 or 40 
boats; there is about the same number now. In the summer each boat carries 
from 100 to 140 creels. They begin to set the creels in March, and take them 
upinJuly. A few boats go to the Skerries, only three or four. They fish all the 
year round. They donot use crabs for bait, and do not break up the small ones 
for bait. The merchants in the inland towns, such as Leeds, Sheffield, Notting- 
ham, &c., desire the fishers to send smaller crabs, not large ones. The reason is 
that people can afford 3d. each better than 6d. apiece for crabs. In the general 
run of the season, in the spring, small crabs are full of meat from January 
to July. Thinks a gauge would not answer because it would lead to disputes, 
and time would be wasted in measuring the crabs. A good haul would be 30 
to 40 dozen; seven to ten kits holding four dozen each. Three years ago there 
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no use, and ought to be put back. Sometimes they are saleable in the market. 

Cuarues Finurvun. Has been a fish curer for 15 years. Since he has been 
here there are not so many crabs as there were 15 years ago. ‘There might be 
as many in number, but not so many in bulk. The size has decreased to a 
great extent. The cause is over-fishing. Formerly there used to be over 70 
creels per boat. Now there are 150. If there is to be a close time it should be 
from August to October, which. would save the soft crabs and allow the smaller 
ones to grow. Any gauge would be awkward when the men were in a hurry, 
but thinks crabs are far too small. Has heard the expression of “ Dunbar 
cast.” If crabs were larger he could afford to give more for them. Has always 
bought little and big crabs together, but gets more money for the big ones. 
The gauge might be a hardship for a time, but would eventually benefit both 
dealers and fishers. Could not say what this gauge should be. 

Lobsters have diminished. Dunbar used to be a famous place for lobsters 
25 years ago. It is not so now, the ground having been over-fished. A whole 
lobster is 44 inches in the barrel. A half lobster is 4 inches in the barrel. 
Gets about equal numbers of both. It would be a benefit in the long run to 
return the half lobsters to the sea. Understands there is an Act to make a close 
time from Ist May to 1st August. The town clerk posts this Act. Never 
heard of, any prosecution under it. Most undoubtedly soft crabs should be 
put back. Says this most advisedly. Fishmongers in town often write to 
complain of the soft crabs, because they lose their customers by selling inferior 
articles. 

ALEXANDER Comain. Is 70 years of age. Has fished for crabs for the last 
50 years. When he was a boy there were three for every one now, and they 
were also larger. They have gradually degenerated. Hvery year there would be 
six boats; now there are 30 or 40 boats. The railway came in when he was a 
boy. Formerly the fishermen did not send away the crabs, but only the claws, 
which sold in town at 3d. a dozen. Now they send crabs, claws and all, to 
London. Thinks that for the sake of future generations soft crabs should be 
put back when they are taken. The merchants settle the gauge between them- 
selves and the fishermen. Has heard of the Act of George Il. giving a close 
time for lobsters in May, June, July, and August, but the Act has never been 
carried out. The ground is the same as it used to be. The crab fishers fish in 
16 to 18 fathoms of waterin spring. All little lobsters should be put back, say 
under 4 inches in the barrel. This was the former gauge for them. 

W. Hurcuinson. Has been in Dunbar 18 years, and has been a fish mer~ 
chant for 15 years, Thinks crabs and lobsters are falling off. If the same 
number of creels were used now as were used 18 years ago, the fishermen could 
not get so many fish. Gets most crabs in heavy weather, when the boats can 
just go out. The crabs are drowned, and the swell washes them up. Soft crabs 
should be put back all the year round, and this would ultimately do the fisher. 
men good. The boats often come in a hurry to catch the train, and mistakes 
might be made in sorting the crabs to the half or quarter ofan inch. There should 
be aclose time in July and August to the middle of September. This close 
time would do no harm, because the boats could not go out at that time, and 
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it would not pay to do so. Gets too many lobsters in May, and gets a very 
small price for them. Only the principal fishmongers ask for berried hens ; 
the berries are used for sauce for other fish. Would be beneficial to everybody to 
return all lobsters to the sea. under 43 inches in the barrel ; a lobster measuring 
4 inches to-day is worth 6d.; each time it casts its shell it grows half an inch, 
so that very soon it would be worth double the money. Has a shell which 
has been cast to prove this. A lobster grows half an inch in the barrel when 
it has shed its shell once. 

Joun Doveury, Station Officer of Coastguard. Has been here 18 months 
and has never had any orders to carry out regulations for lobster fishing. The Act 
could not be carried out with the present number of men. There are four on the 
establishment here. There is no fishery officer here. Help would be required 
to carry out any law on the subject. There are about 170 boats on the 
register; about 13 of these are crabbers now, but the number fluctuates. — 

W. Roserrson. Has known Dunbar 37 years. Has been 37 years in the 
trade. Crabs have increased in number, because the fishery has been more 
prosecuted than formerly. Formerly there were three boats, now sometimes 
there are forty; the dealers get as: many-erabs as ever. The small crabs should 
be returned tothe water. If there is any close time it should be from October 
to January. All crabs under 5 inches should be put back into the water. 

A law should be made that soft crabs should not even be brought ashore ; 
they should be thrown over into tle water at once from the creels. The mer- | 
chants will not take these soft crabs; they are broken up by the fisherman for 
bait, or thrown dead into the harbour, the fishermen having broken their 
shells with their thumbs. A good crab would be from 6} to 8 inches across 
the back; [two of this size were produced, picked out of five or siw dozen|. 
From October to January, if a thousand crabs were caught, five hundred of them 
would be soft and would be destroyed. It is most important to make a law 
to prohibit the destruction of soft crabs. A whole lobster is 44 inches in 
the barrel. All under 4 inches in the barrel should be put back into the 
water. 


The Royal Hotel, Stornoway, Saturday, 21st October 1876. 


PRESENT : 
SpencER WALPOLE and ArRcHIBALD Young, Esquires. 


Murpo Morrison (examined by Mr. Young). Lives in the island of 
Bernera. Has beenjdealing in lobsters for 30 years. Believes that there are 
as many lobsters caught now as there were 30 years ago. There are more 
boats than there were, and they fish with creels. Rings have not been used 
for about 20 years. The creels enable the fishermen to fish in deeper water than 
the rings. Thirty years ago each boat used to carry 24 to 30 rings; they now 
carry from 20 to 30 creels. There are as many lobsters caught as there used 
to be. But the creels are more deadly than the rings, and he believes the 
lobsters are not so plentiful. Fishes all through the year except June and 
July. Lobsters won’t carry in those months. The lobsters are chiefly sent 
to London. Sends off 6,000 or 7,000 lobsters annually. Has a store pond 
at Bernera where he keeps the lobsters for the market. There are about 
5,000 lobsters inthe pond. They are sent to market from time to time as 
convenient. Is in favour of a close season in June and July. The close 
season should be universal throughout the country. Would prohibit taking, 
buying, and selling lobsters in these two months. Would object to a longer 
close season than June and July. Lobsters 43 inches in the barrel count 
as full fish. Those below this or without a claw count two for one. Is in 
fayour of all lobsters under 8 inches from nose to tail being returned to the 
sea. At present buys lobsters under this size but none under 7 inches. Knows 
that a good many lobsters are caught at Tarbert, but believes that the Bernera 
ground is better. The chief lobster fishing in the Lews is on the Atlantic 
coast. That is a very exposed coast, and cannot be fished in bad weather. 
Wishes to add that at all times of the year he gets lobsters, both poor and fat, 
both from his pond and from the sea. They are spawning and casting their 
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shells at every season of the year. Gets many berried hens. These some- 
times are very valuable in the market. 15 fathoms is the deepest water 
fished. Lobsters are larger in the deep water, but this depends on the season 
of the year. Believes that about 12,000 lobsters are exported from Bernera 
annually. / . 

GroreEe Macautay (examined by Mr. Walpole). A tenant and constable 
of Creer, island of Bernera. Has been a fisherman for lobsters for 40 years. 
There are about 20 boats, or more, fishing at Bernera. 40 years ago there 
were fewer. 40 years ago used creels and now rings. His ground is towards 
the Atlantic side of Bernera. The ground in some places reaches 6 miles out 
seawards, and extends along the whole west coast of the Lews. 40 years ago 
the fishing season commenced in April and ended in Oetober. ‘The lobsters 
were then taken to London in smacks, and the smacks could not rely on good 
weather after October. ‘The fishing season now commences on the Ist August 
and ends in the following June. The lobsters are not fished in June and July, 
because the men cannot get enough to make it worth their while, and the buyers 
won’t buy because the lobsters won’t stand the carriage. The smacks could 
carry them in June and July because they had wells, and the lobsters could 
be kept alive in the wells. On an average, catches more lobsters now than he 
did 40 years ago. From the lst August to the 20th October 1876 has caught 
800 lobsters. Some boats have caught 1,000. 40 years ago could have taken 
from 700 to 1,000 lobsters a season. Has this year had 9d. for each full fish. 
40 years ago the price was from 3d. to 6d. The first English company gave 43d., 
the last English company gave 7d. each for lobsters. The first English company 
came more than 40 years ago, the last about 20 years ago. Is earning more 
money in lobster fishing than he used to; but spends more time at it. Fishes 
in deeper water than he did 40 years ago. Seldom fishes now where he used 
to then. His creels are safer in the deeper water. There are not so many 
lobsters in the shallow water as there were 40 years ago. Thinks the lobsters 
are about the same size as they were 40 years ago. Out of 9,100 lobsters, on 
an average about one third are under 43 inches in the barrel. It would not 
pay to follow the lobsters if all under that gauge would be returned. Would 
be willing to return all iobsters under 8 inches from tip of snout to tip of tail. 
15 to 20 per cent. of them would be under this size. 

Never fishes in June or July now. These months are practically a close 
season. The coast is very stormy, and the fishermen would be stopped eight 
to nine days a month throughout the year. Sells his lobsters to Mr. Morrison. 
Mr. Morrison puts them in his stock ponds. 

Thinks that the lobsters are going out to the deep water more than they used, 
and that this is the case with all fish. When he began to fish for ling and cod he 
fished them three times nearer the shore than he does now. Has to go now 
about 20 miles to make the best fishing. There are no herrings on the west 
coast now ; but they used to come there. 

' (By Mr. Young.) There are many crabs about Bernera, but they are too far 
from the market to be kept alive. Crabs are not used for bait ; mussels are. 

Murpo Morrison (recalled, examined by Mr. Walpole). His store-pond is 
about a mile in circumference. It averages about 4 or 5 fathoms deep; 
doesn’t ebb dry; fresh salt-water comes in from the sea with each tide through 
the porous wall which he has built. Gets his store lobsters out of the pond 
with iron rings and creels. There are about 6,000 lobsters in it. There are 
fish in it, cod and ling, and other fish, and he also throws fish into it. 
Throws in about a hundredweight of fish a week. Sees dead lobsters in the 
pond, but doesn’t think they are starved. Thinks that with the natural food 
and the supply he gives them they have food enough. 

Puts berried lobsters in the pond; believes they breed in the pond. The 
smallest lobster he ever put into the pond was about 6 inches, and has never 
seen any smaller in it. Pays rent for the pond to Sir James Matheson, as 
owning the foreshores. 

Mr. Macaulay and witness were deputed by the other Bernera fishermen to 
give evidence on the subject. 
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Royal Hotel, Stornoway, Monday, 23rd October 1876. 


PRESENT : - 


Spencer WALPOLE and ARCHIBALD YOUNG, Esquires. 


Krennetu Smit (examimed by Mr. Young). Is a fish merchant in 
Stornoway. Has had 24 years’ experience in the lobster trade. Speaks of the 
Lews only as regards lobsters. Obtains as many lobsters as formerly; but 
they are not so large, with the exception of those in Broad Bay, where they are 
not fished in the summer months. The Atlantic coast is more exposed 
than the east coast, but there are sheltered bays in it. The lobsters are more 
plentiful on the Atlantic than on the east coast. They havea widerrange. The 
fishermen do not fish in May, June, July, and August on the Minch or eastern 
side of the Lews. ‘They fish on the Atlantic side. Has heard of the Act of 
Parliament imposing a close season; but it has never been observed. ‘There are 
more boats fishing than there were, and each boat has more creels. The boats 
ought, therefore, to get more than they used to.do; and as they do not, 
lobsters cannot be so plentiful as they were. Is in favour of a close season 
in May, June, July, and August, which must be enforced in the markets. 
Is in favour of a gauge, 43 inches in the barrel. Anything under this should 
be returned to the sea. The fishermen fished with rings and creels when he 
had first experience of the fishery, and they fish with both rings and creels 
now. The creels fish in deeper water. There is a practice here of keeping 
lobsters in ponds till they are wanted for the market. Does not approve of 
this practice. The lobsters in these ponds are inferior to those obtained in the 
sea. They don’t get sufficient nourishment. Tried a pond himself for one 
year, fully three quarters of a mile long by halfa mile broad. It was an arm 
of the sea. Had 7,000 lobsters'in the pond. The London agents complained 
of the quality of the lobsters from this pond and from other ponds in the 
neighbourhood. ‘The lobsters in such a pond would eat each other and each 
other’s spawn. Got 1,500 fewer lobsters out of the pond than he put into it. 
In consequence he gave up the pond after one year’strial. Has shipped, on 
an average, 8,000 lobsters a year from Stornoway. Believes that lobsters 
spawn all the year round, but especially im the summer months, when they 
cast their shells, and are in a weak state. Thinks the pond system so preju- 
dicial that it should be prohibited. The lobsters, after being a month or two 
in the pond, are unfit for human food. London is the chief market, but a few 
boxes are sent to Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. The price of 
lobsters, during his experience, has risen from 6s. a dozen to from 7s. to 20s., 
according to the season of the year. 

(By Mr. Walpole.) ‘Proposes legislation to make it illegal to keep lobsters in 
a pond. The lobsters may be kept for a week or for a fortnight without injury. 
If there was a close season for four months this legislation would not be so 
necessary. He would do away with the ponds, however, because they are injurious. 
Thinks that, if the practice of keeping lobsters in ponds is proved injurious, 
Parliament is entitled to put a stop to it. Proposes that a clause should be 
inserted in an Act of Parliament making it illegal to have any pond in which 
lobsters could be kept. : ; 

ARCHIBALD Munro (examined by Mr. Walpole). Manager at Stornoway for 
Mr. Maclachlan of Glasgow, who is extensively engaged in the lobster trade. 
Has been five years in Mr. Maclachlan’s employment, and is a native of * 
Stornoway. Engages boats to fish for them and purchases lobsters from other 
fisherman fishing on their own account. ‘There are sometimes three or four 
boats engaged, and from 15 to 20 boats from which he buys. Some of these 
boats fish on the west side of the Lews near the Butt, and others in Broad Bay, 
north of the peninsula, near which Stornoway stands. ‘Thinks that there is 
no decrease in the number of lobsters in either place, and the lobsters are as 
large as they used to be. Has no falling off to complain of. For the last four 
years has on an average sent off 700 dozen a year from Stornoway. They are 
sent by the “Clansman” and “Clydesdale”’ to Glasgow, and thence by railway 
to London. The fishing season commences about lst September. Com- 
mences buying soon after that date. There are very few lobsters taken here 
after February. The fisherman do not prosecute the fishery after that time 
The weather is broken up after this time, and the lobsters are less plentiful 
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They are habitually in the deep holes. The fisherman do not, on this portion of 
the coast, resume fishing till the following September, but in deep water lobsters: 
are fished all the year round, and they are stored in ponds till the weather is 
suitable for carrying them. Is in the habit of taking all lobsters over 4% 
inches in the barrel; under that size they count two for one. The very small 
ones, 2 to 3 inches long, are rejected. These are very numerous in certain calm 
localities near the shore. Is in favour of returning all lobsters under 43 inches 
in the barrel. Is in favour of a close season for lobsters. It should com- 
mence on Ist May and terminate on 30th September. Is in favour of inclu- 
ding September. ‘The close season must apply to the sellers as well as the 
takers. It must therefore be universal. Thinks, however, it would be 
possible to enforce a close season locally. ‘There are no Coastguard here, an 
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only one White Herring officer, whois stationed here. ‘There are also five , 


officers connected with the Custom House: Thinks it would be practicable to 
enforce a local close season. The Bernera men fish all the year round. The 
lobsters which they take in the summer months are placed in ponds and kept. 
Considers this practice prejudicial. The fish do not get sufficient food. They 
are artificially fed in these ponds. Believes that there are two of these ponds, 
one belonging to Mr. Morrison, one to Mr. MacLeod. ‘There are about 7,000 
lobsters in the pond at Bernera; Has bought lobsters from the pond, and 
found that they did not stand the carriage, but died: The ponds pay because 
the lobsters are bought at a very eheap rate in the summer months. If the 
summer months were closed there would be no fish to put into the ponds, and 
the ponds would be closed as a matter of course. Thinks, however, it would 
be necessary to supplement the close season with legislation prohibiting the 
fish being kept in ponds. Gave up pond lobsters because they wouldn’t carry. 
They are now sent direct to market by the owner of the pond. 

Does not deal in crabs; they don’t pay to carry. He sends away 8,000 
lobsters, Mr. Smith 8,000, Mr: Morrison 7,000, and other dealers 8,000. There 

jare fully 30,000 lobsters go away annually from the Lews. ‘There are more 
than 40,000 lobsters caught annually in the Lews: 

Joun McSween (examined by Mr. Young). Is a fisherman in Stornoway: 
Has fished for lobsters for 15 years. Gets as many nowas he got 15 years ago. 
They are as good and as large. The fishermen use about the same number of 
creels as they used to. They fish on both sides of Broad Bay: There are about 
15 boats fishing there. 15 years ago there were only four or five boats. The 
15 boats get three times as many lobsters as the five boats got 15 years ago. 
Fishes in from 9 to 10 fathoms water, at high water. Commences fishing Ist 
October and ends 3lst March. Lobsters 15 years ago were 8s. per dozen, 
They are now from 10s. to 20s., according to the season. ‘Fhinks that lobsters 
spawn in April. Would have a close season commencing lst May and ending 
30th September. Lobsters’ under 43% inches in the barrel now count two for 
one. These should be returned. ‘They get very few small lobsters on the east 
coast. Ina dozen lobsters they get two or three under 43 inches in the barrel. 
Is in favour of keeping such lobsters. Would put back all below 2 or 3 inches 
in the barrel, which would be of no use to him or anybody else. 

Joun MAcDONALD (examined by Mr. Walpole). Fisherman of Stornoway. 
Has heard Mr, MacSween’s evidence, and agrees with him. Has been fishing for 
lobsters eight or nine years. There are as many lobsters as there were, an 
as large. Is in favour of-a close season commencing 1st April and ending 30th 
September. Is in favour of returning small lobsters to the sea. Gets three or 
four lobsters in every 12 under 43 inches in the barrel. Wouldn’t put back 
lobsters under 4 inches in the barrel. It would bea very great reduction to 
throw back all under 9 inches in length. 

Aneus McLrop (examined by Mr. Young). Has been for 12 years a 
fisherman in Stornoway. Fishes in Stornoway Bay.” Does not get more 

‘than half as many lobsters as he caught 12 years ago. They areabout the same 
size that they used to be. There are 30 creels in each boat. There are two 
hands in each boat. 12 years ago there were four hands, and they used 60 creels. 
12 years ago lobsters were 9s. a dozen, the year after 7s.; they are now 10s. The 
fishermen begin to fish in the latter end of September, and they leave off about 
the Ist February. After that the lobsters are scarce, and they don’t fish for them. 
Is in favour of a close season for lobsters. J¢ should commence on the Ist 
April and end in September. They do not get any lobsters in these months. 
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The lobsters are generally large, but there are sometimes four or five in a dozen 
under 44 inches in the barrel. Would put back all lobsters under 4 inches. They 
get very few of them under that size. The water in the Bay of Stornoway is 
very shallow. Outside the bay they fish in 10 fathoms water. Never saw any 
ponds for keeping lobsters. ‘here are some on the west side of the island. 
They take a good many crabs, but there is no sale for them. ‘They are large 
crabs, ‘They would on an ayerage measure 6 to 8 inches. : 

(By Mr. Walpole.) Never fishes on the west side of the island. Was fishing on 
the Shiant Isles 0 yearsago. Was fishing for lobsters. They are fine lobsters 
but scarce. The lobsters get very scarce in February. They are most numerous 
in October. ‘They get less every month after October. ‘he rocks about here 
do not extend very far out to sea. There are very few lobsters about here. 
Fished in Broad Bay one year, but was too late. Does not go there because 
there are too many boats at it. There is no other Stornoway boat in Storno- 
way Bay. <A stranger from Peterhead came here a fortnight ago. ‘The 
stranger is a bigger boat and goes further out to sea. Always finds some 
spawn lobsters, even in the winter. There are four or five in a dozen. Does 
not think he caught 40 dozen lobsters last year. During a portion of the 
year he is not lobster fishing, but works as labourer as well as fisherman. Is 
also a pensioner from the Navy. 


Newhaven, near Edinburgh, Monday, 23rd October 1876. 


PRESENT: 
Frank Bucxuanp, Esquire. 


James Wixson. Has fished for crabs 30 years. There are just about as 
many now as eyer, but the average size is diminished. They are mostly caught in 
April, May, and June. The close time should be July, August, and September. 
The largest crab would be about 5% inches across the back. 

James Fiucxer. Has fished for crabs 60 years. ‘There are fewer crabs, 
hecause there are so many catchers at work. Formerly he used to take ten or 
twelve dozen in a day, now he catches about half this number. ‘There are very 
few lobsters about Newhaven ; but crabs of the best quality are caught there. 
No creels are used, only nets. These are not baited; they are set in a line with 
corks at the top and stones at the bottom; they stand up like a hedge. he 
mesh is from 23 to3 inches, and about 4 feet in height. Each net is 50 fathoms 
long. About 20 boats fish for crabs from April to June. 

A few old men fish from June to August. All soft crabs should be returned 
to the water without injury. Sometimes crabs are so soft that they cannot be 
lifted out of the net; the crabs get so entangled in the net that it takes a long 
time to get them out. A gauge would not act at Newhaven, because the crabs 
get so tangled in the net. A full crab is 8 inches, the smallest is about 3 inches. 
a months of April, May, June, and July should be open months for crab 

shing. 

WiLtiAM Watson. Fifty years ago crabs used to be more plentiful than now. 
There are very many more catchers. Formerly there were three or four only, now 
thereare 15o0r16. Before the railway came the crabs were only sold in Edinburgh. 
Now ine men can sell any quantity. Nets for catching crabs have been used all 
his time. ‘Thé ground for fishing the crabs is from Musselburgh up to Queens- 
ferry, about nine or ten miles in length, and all along the shore. The nets are 
hauled into the boats and small crabs are thrown away. He will not give any 
opinion about the gauge. Crabs are never used here for bait, as there are 
plenty of mussels. 

Joun Liston, Has been fishing crabs for 25 years. They are less in 
number because there are so many fishers. Creels will not act in this district, 
the water is too shallow. ‘The bottom is composed of hard rock and there 
is not much sand. Is in the habit of throwing over all little crabs because 
they are no use for sale or bait; he heaves them over alive if possible. ‘The 
smallest crab caught should be 34 inches. There are three men fishing in 
each boat. ‘There are not many lobsters about Newhaven, it is not worth while 
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troubling for them. It is a great deal of trouble for the fishermen to pick out, CRABS. 
the crabs which have been entangled in the nets. It has sometimes taken him rr 
the whole day to pick out the small crabs from his nets. 

Mrs, Anniz Fuuckrr. Has been a dealer in crabs for many years. ‘ When 
she was a girl recollects that 17 dozen crabs were caught in the nets and re- 
mained in the water two days; this was in the month of April. Crabs begin in 
April and go on to August. After August they become white and are no good Set- 
till April again. Last year she got crabs 8 inches across. The smallest crabs 
are 3 inches, they are of no use, the men put them back into the water in order 
that they should grow to maturity. A 43-inch crab is a good crab. The fish- 
mongers require two crabs for one, according to the claws. If a crab wants a claw 
the fisherman has to give an extra crab to make up for it. About Anstruther 
the small crabs are called poults. If any lobsters are caught at all they are 
large. Crabs have become much dearer. When she was a girl she paid 10d. Price of. 
a dozen, now she pays 3s. 6d.a dozen. More crabs are caught in Dunbar than 
here. ‘Three years ago saw 17 dozen of small crabs sent to market in a herring 
barrel. She crabs have small claws and large shells. He crabs have very large 
claws and small shells. All crabs below 3% inches should be returned to the Gauge. 
water. 

Mrs. Smrru, fishwoman. Agrees with Mrs. Flucker. The smailest crabs 
should measure 3 inches from the eye to tail or 5 inches along the back. A 
3 inch crab is very good to eat; crabs this size are worth 2s. a dozen or 2d. each. 

The small crabs are called cavies; if a crab wants a claw the fish merchants 

require two for one. Crabs begin to get soft about the end of August. got. 
Thinks they spawn in September. Has known the nets catch from Saturday to spawning. 
Monday 10, 12, to 17 dozen. This is a good fishing. The fishing depends 

very much on the weather. A swell in the sea makes the crabs crawl. 

Mrs. Maynt, of the Peacock Inn, Newhaven. Buys crabs and lobsters for 
the hotel. Both crabs and lobsters are getting very scarce, and require a close Decrease. 
time. When the oysters come in. the crabs go out. The crabs are best in 
harvest time. There should be no fishing from August to April. It is a wicked Gtose time. 
thing to bring on shore small crabs.. They are only given to children to play 
with. All crabs under 5 inches should be put back. ‘The white crabs with @ayi¢ 
transparent shells, if boiled, are found to be all water. They are unseasonable ; 
and should be put back. 

A crab is called a partan here. The red and green crabs are called cavies. 

They are not partans. 

Mrs. Carniz, dealer in crabs and lobsters many years. At certain times of 
the year the little crabs are better than the big ones, because they have filled up 
their shells. 5 inches is just little enough fora crab. The little ones should be Gauge. 
put back and be left to grow. Has seen barrels full of small crabs in the 
Edinburgh market. Thinks that all soft crabs should be put back into the soft. 
water alive, and that all crabs under 5 inches should be put back at all times 
of the year. 

The test by weight will not act, because it cannot be ascertained what crabs _ | 
weigh until they are boiled. Crabs have doubled their price these last three ?”#¢- 
years because they are scarce, and have been fished out. Has seen rock codlings Ememies of. 
with their stomach full of crabs. 


{ 


The Tarbert Hotel, Tarbert, Harris, Monday, 
23rd October 1876. 


PRESENT: 


SPENCER WALPOLE, Esquire. 


Norman MacLeop, junr. A general dealer and fisherman at Tarbert. 
Has been in business 17 years. Has been dealing 8 years in lobsters. Buys 
from the fishermen, and sends them away by the “Dunara Castle” and 
** Clydesdale” steamships to Liverpool, London, Birmingham, &c. Sends . 
away 6,000 to 7,000a year. Begins buying in September or October, and 
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goes on buying till the Ist May. There are six other dealers at Tarbert buying 
lobsters. His business is bigger than the others. The six other dealers are 
sending away a good many, and it is estimated that 40,000 lobsters are sent 
annually from Tarbert. -Two of the dealers send the lobsters away throughout 
the year, observing no close time at all. 

The principal lobster grounds in the neighbourhood are off the Island of 
Scarpa, but lobsters also come from the East and West Lochs. The Harris 
fishermen, too, go both to Skye and the Lews to fish for lobsters, but they 
bring them to Tarbert to sell. There are some 44 boats fishing in East Loch 
Tarbert, for lobsters. 30 of these are from Scalpa alone. Can recollect the 
time when there was no fishing for lobsters in East Loch Tarbert. ‘There are 
about 16 boats in West Loch Tarbert; nine of these come from Scarpa. 
The 16 boats on the West Loch catch more than the 44 on the east side. 

Mr. Maclachlan, of Glasgow, was the first man who started the fishing for 
lobsters in East Loch ‘Tarbert. He sent a smack down about 22 years ago. 
The men fished for him in the winter season and spring. The fishery was very 
successful. There were not so many boats—not a fourth part so many—asthere 
are now. They fished with creels. The few boats started at that time caught 
as many lobsters as the 44-boats-cateh now. Thinks, therefore, indeed is sure, 
that the lobsters are falling off in numbers in East Loch Tarbert. There is too 
much fishing. The lobsters are‘also falling off in size. They haven’t time 
to come to maturity. Thinks the fishing gets worse every year. The proof 
of this is that the fishermen have to leave the Harris coast for the Lews, Skye, 
and North and South Uist. 

West Loch Tarbert, was fished before the East Loch fishing commenced. The 
lobsters were sold to London smacks. The fishery in West Loch Tarbert is also 
falling off. It used to be fished with rings, but it wouldn’t pay to fish with 
rings now. Scarpa is the best place, but it is also falling off. ‘The fishermen 
there only fish from December to May, and never fish the rest of the year. 
Scarpa belongs to Mr. Scott. He has only 16 tenants, and they have made a 


mutual arrangement among themselves only to fish these months. The arrange- 


ment is kept. The coast is too wild for a stranger to fish there. It is only, 
however, on the coasts of the island, which isa small one, that the arrange- 
ment is kept. Allthe surrounding mainland is hard fished.. If it were not for 
this, Scarpa would show no falling off. The Scarpa men generally get some 
good weather for fishing in February, March, and April, and they can fish when 
the wind is off the land. During the rest of the year some of the Scarpa men 
go away to the herrings, and others are preparing potatoes and peats. This 
Scarpa arrangement hasbeen going on for some time. The Scarpa men consider 
that they can earn more money, and do better, by confining their own fishing 
to the few months when the fish are at the highest price. 

Is in favour of a'six months’ close season. Would commence fishing at the 
end of November, and end at the beginning of May. This is only fivemonths, 
but it is long enough. It is no use fishing in September and October, because 
the market in those months is always choked with Norwegian lobsters. Thinks 
that a law of close season could be carried out. Would himself inform against 
an offender. MKS 

Some of the lobsters caught are very small lobsters ; those under 4} inches in 
the barrel count two for one, Would be in favour of returning all these small 


lobsters to the sea. Thinks such a rule would be for the benefit of the 
fishermen. Thinks that if a close season were made as proposed, and a gauge — 


instituted, the fishery would recover. The lobsters in Uist are fished all the 
year round ; can’t say how the fisheries there are doing. 

Aneus MacLeop, partner with Norman MacLeod. Agrees that lobsters are 
decreasing, and concurs in the recommendations of the previous witness both as 
to close season and gauge. . 

The “‘Dunara” steamship comes once a week till the New Year. From 
January to March it comes once in ten days. The “Clydesdale” also comes * 
once a fortnight all through the winter. 


—_— 
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Tarbert Hotel, Tarbert, Harris, Tuesday, 24th October 1876, 


PRESENT: 
SPENCER WALPOLE, Esquire. 


Winiram MaAcaursgp, for25 years buyer for Mr. Maclachlan, of Glasgow. 
Lobsters, 25 years ago, were 8s.,/10s., and 12s, a dozen. The season in those 
days began in November and ended in May. The price of lobsters has since 


risen to 28s. a dozen, and averages from 15s. to 20s. The fishermen are fishing 


for them now allthe year round. Begins buying on lst January, and ends 
on lst May. During the rest of the year the lobsters are sent away by the 
fishermen on their own account. Pays away about 1,600/. a year for lobsters. 
Buys the lobsters from fishermen both in the East and West Loch. About 
20 years ago the Irish boats came; they ceased to come about 10 years ago. 
The Irish first introduced the creels. The supply of lobsters is not so 
great as it was, and they are not so heavy. One dozen lobsters 20 years ago 
would weigh as heavy: as two or three dozen now. Thinks the decrease is due 
to the fishermen catching them large and small, and to their catching them 
when the fish arebreeding. Is in favour of a close season in May, June, July, 
and August. Is in favour of returning all lobsters under 8 inches to the 
sea, ‘ 

There are 10 times as many boats as there used to be, but they do not earn 
such good wages as they used. The Scarpa Island men are the most expe- 
rienced fishermen in the whole country, and if others keep clear of their ground 
they won’t begin fishing till November or December. They can’t keep the 
strangers off the ground. 

Ropmrick McKay. Has been fishing for lobsters since he was a boy, 30 
or 40 years ago; fished at Scarpa. When he began fishing was employed by a 
London company. Used to commence on the Ist May, and go on till the 
end of August. The lobsters were sent away in welled smacks, and so lived in 
hot weather. The weather during the winter months was too rough for the 
smacks, and the fishermen could not fish in the winter with hoops. Went on for 
the London company for six or seven seasons ; the company then failed. Soon 
after that, began fishing for Mr. Maclachlan, of Glasgow, who commenced buy- 
ing 25 or 26 years ago. For Mr. Maclachlan the fishermen fished in the winter 
_ months from November to May. Mr. Maclachlan sent them away in boxes by 

steamer. Went on for Mr. Maclachlan for 20 years, and during the last three 
or four years has been sending them himself by steamer in boxes. Sends his own 
take, and buys from other fishermen. Begins sending in September and goes on 
till May. There are only a few fishermen fishing lobsters in the summer time. 
Sends lobsters away himself in summer time. Sends them to London and Man- 
chester. Many die. Sometimes they. all die. This is a great waste, and 
ought to be stopped. Would like to see it stopped. 

There are not so many lobsters in any place as there were 40 years ago. If 
they had had’ creels at that time they could have got three times as many as 
they do now. The lobsters are also smaller. The London company would 
not take any lobster under 8 inches for a half, or 9 inches for a whole one. 

Is in favour of a close season commencing on the 12th May, and would 
resume fishing on the lst September. Would throw back all lobsters under 
8 inches. 

The Scarpa men stop fishing in the summer months. But they can’t stop 
other men coming and fishing the|neighbouring grounds. The Scarpa men 
make more money by the lobsters than any other. Lobsters are more plentiful 
at Scarpa than at any other place near here. 

Davyip Macponaup. Has been fishing for lobsters for two years; fishes 
off Scarpa. The Scarpa men begin fishing in November, and stop at the 
beginning of May. The coast of Scarpa is so rough that they keep other men 
off it, but the strangers come and fish from the mainland. The coast is very 
rough, but the fishermen watch for fine weather. In north-east and south- 
east winds they can always fish. TheScarpa men are all against fishing in 
summer and. harvest time, and he agrees with them. 

Maxtcoum Kare. Has been fishing for 46 years for lobsters and all kinds 
of fish in the West Loch. There were about 13 boats 46 years ago in the 
_ , West Loch. Does not know how many are there now. Gave up fishing 
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12 years ago. There were 30 times more lobsters when he began fishing 46 
years ago than there were when he left off 12 years ago. Attributes decrease to 
summer fishing. The fishing now commences in October and ends Ist May. 
Some boats, about 20, go on all through the year. The fishing ought to begin 
not sooner than October, and close at the end of April. Has been shovelling 
lobster-spawn overboard found in herring nets in September. Fished 46 years 
ago for the London company. They fished in the summer months then. ‘That 
was the first commencement of the fishery here. At that time the lobsters 
were so numerous that they could be picked up dry on the shore. The London 
company threw away every lobster under 9 inches. Is in favour of the same 
rule now. 

Ewen Macponaup. Lives at Tarbert... Has been a fisherman for 14 
years. Fishesabout Loch Tarbert. Begins fishing about the end of October, 
and goes on to the end of April. There are five or six boats fishing afterwards 
in the West Loch all through the summer. There are not half so many 
lobsters as there were 14 years ago. There are about the same number of 
boats that there were 14 years ago. Lobsters 14 years ago were 12s. to 14s. a 
dozen. ‘They are now about 10s., but they will get dearer in the winter 
months. Is in favour of a close season commencing Ist May and ending 31st 
October. ‘Thinks the fishermen would agree to this. Is in favour of returning 
all lobsters under 8 inches. , 

Donatp Munro. Fishes with Mr. Macdonald. Has heard his evidence 
and agrees with it. 

Ropgerick McKay (recalled). Is in favour of prohibiting lobsters being 
kept in ponds in summer months. These ponds encourage the fishermen to 
fish in the summer, when the lobsters are so light that they are not worth fishing 
for. There is a pond here near Clure belonging to Donald MacLeod, Junior. 


Salen, Mull, Tuesday, 24th October 1876. 


PRESENT : 
ARCHIBALD YounG, Esquire. 


Duncan CAMPBELL, residing at Salen. Is in business with his father, 
David Campbell, fish merchant, Salen. Has had 10 years experience in the 
lobster trade. Lobsters have fallen off both in number and size since he was 
first in the business.’ There are fewer boats and men now engaged in the 
lobster fisheries than there were formerly. The prices in London are not 
equal now to what they were. Creels have been used as far back as he 
remembers. Never sawrings used. Thinks that the decrease in the number 
and in the average size of lobsters has been principally caused by over-fishing. 
There should be a close time and a gauge combined +0 counteract the effects 
of this overfishing. These will be the most effectual remedies. The close time 
should be from Ist June to lst September, and the gauge should be 8 inches 
in total length, or 4 inches in the barrel. Both the close time and the gauge 
should be enforced in the public markets under a penalty. The penalty should 
be against taking, buying, or selling during the close months, and against 
taking, buying, or selling any lobster under the prescribed gauge. Has heard 
the fishermen discussing the question of a gauge and a close time. 

Does not recommend the use of artificial ponds for storing and keeping 
lobsters; his father, Mr. D. Campbell, who has had great experience as a lobster 
fisher, once had a large boat which was decked over, and into which the water 
flowed. This he used as a sort of lobster preserve, and in it he kept and stored 
lobsters. The lobsters were fed, but the experiment proved a failure. The 
Idbsters got weak and watery and out of condition, and were unfit for the 
market. A close time extending over June and July might possibly interfere 
with the fisheries on the west and south coasts of Mull, which are very much ex- 
posed ; these fisheries are most easily prosecuted in summer. But there are times 
even in winter and spring, especially in frosty weather, when the fishermen can 
go on with their fishing on these coasts. Lobsters are often packed in tea- 
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boxes. There are from six toseven dozen in a tea-box. A good many of them 
are lobsters which count two for one, either from being under 4% inches in the 
barrel or from wanting aclaw. ‘There are plenty of crabs of a good marketable 
size caught in the lobster creels around Mull; but they are too far from a mar- 
ket, and people hereabout won’t eat them. They are more delicate than 
lobsters. They won’t keep good for much more than 24 hours. 


Cockburnspath, Cove, Berwickshire, Tuesday, 24th October 
1876. 


PRESENT: 


Frank BuckLanp, Esquire. 


WILLIAM WATTEY, station officer at Redheugh. Along the coast in the Cove 
district there is crab and lobster fishing. There are 21 fishing boats at Cove, 
of which 16 are engaged in fishing for crabs and lobsters, crabs being prin- 
cipally sought after. The fish are sent to Edinburgh, London, and Manchester. 
Creels are used, and not nets, in the fishing. Each boat has from 80 to 100 
creels, and the ground extends from Cove to St. Abb’s Head. A good many 
soft crabs are taken. Crabs are taken as small as three inches. Most of these 
are cast overboard. A few are retained for bait. The price has increased. 

Tuomas Farrpurn. Has fished for 20 years here. The crab fishing should 
be closed from May to September. ‘he fishing has fallen off about one third. 
A “full” crab would be 8 or 9 inches across the-back. Crabs are not used 
for bait. Crabs of 5 inches and under go two for one in selling to the 
merchants. Soft crabs are put back into the water. Lobsters have diminished. 
The bottom is rocky. The fishermen begin fishing with creels on Ist October 
and leave off 31st Tuly: 


Coldingham Shore, Tuesday, 24th October 1876. 


PRESENT: 
Frank BucKxianp, Esquire. 


Wii11am Wixson. Has fished for crabs for 28 years out from Coldingham. 
The bottom is mostly all sand, and 30 to 35 fathoms deep. The ground 
extends for two square miles. Crabs this year have not been so plentiful as some 
years, but sometimes they have been scarcer. Has fished for crabs from September 
to June for 14 years. Ten boats from Coldingham with 36 men are engaged 
in crab fishing. The population is 200. They fish with creels which are 
placed 20 fathoms apart. The boats carry 730 altogether, or about 80 creels each. 
The deep water fishing lasts from September to March. A few boats put in a 
small number of creels in the shallow water in the end of March, but the 
shallow water fishing generally lasts'from April to end of May. The largest 
number of crabs he ever saw in a creel was 63, and that was in 1865; the 
largest number this year has been 40, counting large and small. The largest 
was 10 inches across the back, and the smallest three inches. Within the last 
few days many of the crabs caught have been small and soft. 

Soft crabs are mostly caught in September, October, November, and 
December. These are generally put overboard,—some into the sea, and some 
into the harbour. As the season advances and the crabs get harder, many 
of them are sent to the market. The markets the fishermen send to are 
Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham, and sometimes London. Complaints 
have been made of late about soft crabs. 


Out of one boat’s catch lately of 10 barrels of crabs 63 barrels only were 


good. Is strongly of opinion that all the white crabs should be returned to 
the water. Can tell white crabs by the claws being transparent, and these 
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should be returned to the water with as little injury as possible. By killing 
these crabs large numbers of useless crabs are destroyed that would presently ‘ 
be valuable. Has to pay for the carriage of crabs. Gets from 20s. to 22s. a 
barrel for good fish ; but if a barrel contains many white crabs the merchant 
reduces the price. There should be a positive law prohibiting the destruction 
of white crabs either by sending them to market or using them for bait. Very 
few white crabs are used for bait in Coldingham. Mussels and limpets are 
got for bait from Boston Deeps. The small crabs should be returned to the 
water; none under 4 inches should be retained. Big crabs bring more money , 
per barrel than small crabs, but in the spring the small ones are the sweetest. 
A “full crab’ would be 91 to 10 inches; sometimes crabs of 7 inches 
are called full crabs. ‘The fishermen here market all crabs themselves ; they 
have no agents. The salesmen do not complain of the small size of the crabs. 
No crab under 4 inches should be taken. A large crab is called a “pod,” a 
small one a “partan.’” The fishermen generally put back all crabs under 
4 inches of their own accord, and do not put them in the barrels. 

There should be no close time for good_crabs.at all, but there should be a 
close time for white crabs, and-small-crabs under 4 inches, all the year round. 
Seldom gets any female crabs at all, because when they commence to spawn 
they are sanded up. At the end of October the crabs commence to sand up 
in about 30 fathoms, and remain there until the spring, when they hatch the 
young from thé eggs. The smallest crabs he ever saw were in May and June. 
These were Zoea. The spawn is beginning to come on to the tail now 
(October). As to lobsters sometimes as many as one to the creel are caught, 
sometimes in 40 creely there are only 17 lobsters. Seasons vary. Lobsters 


_ under 4% inches in the barrel are worth little, for they are sold by the weight. 


The average size of lobsters is 6 inches; the merchants’ gauge used to be 
42 inches in the barrel. Off the two miles square which are fished outside 
Coldingham, between 2,000 and 3,000. barrels of crabs have been caught and 
sent tothe market every year for 10 years. When the crabs go to the deep 
water, the fishermen follow them. The enemies of the crabs are skate, codling, 
whiting, and haddocks. 

There are still plenty of crabs; about as many are caught now as were taken 
10 years ago. 

Never fishes for crabs with nets. 

Joun Ray. Has been fishing for lobsters for 55 years, winter and summer. 
There are as many lobsters now as there were years ago, but there are fewer 
crabs. Would throw back all lobsters under 44 inches in the barrel. Berried 
hens are found all the year round, and are the most valuable. Lobsters are all 
sent away alive from here, and tied, not plugged. All white and small crabs 
should be put back to the water. 

Joun Purvis, fish curer. Has been 20 years in Coldingham. Crabs have 
fallen off about a third. Cannot tell the cause. Agrees that white and small 
crabs should be returned to the water, but does not approve of a close time. 
Considers a 5-inch crab a full one. 

The gauge should be not less than 4inches. —S- 

Wiiitam WiLson (recalled). Is well acquainted with the neighbouring 
village of Eyemouth. Has met with and consulted with several fishermen of 
that place. They are all of the same opinion as the Coldingham fishermen. 
They do not think there is any need of a close time at Eyemouth for good 
crabs, as they are still plentiful, but they much wish to have a law to prevent 
the destruction of small and white crabs, either sending them to market or for 
any other purpose. The reasons they have for objecting to a close time are 
that there are a great many old men who are unfit to go to other fisheries. 
Boys also may have a widowed mother, and, it may be, a few younger members 
of a family dependent on them for their living. A close time for three or six 
months in the year would throw many of these sort of people out of work and 
tend to burden the rates ; another reason is that a close time would have a 
tendency to drive all the able-bodied men out of the trade of crab fishing ; 
should the fishery be closed for three or six months as some would wish, all 
that were able would have to take themselves to other fisheries that could not 
be dropped when the crab fisheries opened. For this reason crab fishery 
would be left entirely to old men and boys that are not fit to prosecute it to 
the extent that it should be, and the markets would be worse supplied. ‘There 
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are hundreds of miles along the coast that are swarming with crabs where 
none yet have ever been taken; these districts could be fished at the rate of a 
thousand barrels to the square mile yearly, that is in places where there is a 
sandy bottom and the water is from 30 to 40 fathoms deep. 

Has watched the evidence all the way along in the papers, and sees that 
many wish for a close time in the months when they themselves are not in the 
habit of fishing. On the 16th October he marked the backs of a few crabs 
with his initials, ““W. W.,” and put them back inshore. On the 27th of 
November these crabs were caught again two miles seaward, having passed 
over eight fleets of creels. One crab was caught in the 9th, and another in 
the 10th fleet. The creels are let down to the bottom by a rope;. the rope is 
attached to a long stout rope which is buoyed on the surface of the water by 
corks ; this rope is called a messenger. Eighty creels are fastened to one 
messenger. The creels are placed 20 fathoms apart, so that the messenger 
would be 3,200 yards long or nearly two miles. When the men fish these creels 
the boat travels along the messenger, and the creels are drawn on board over 
the bow to be examined, the crabs taken out, and the creels returned over the 
stern of the boat rebaited. At Coldingham there are 10 crab boats,.of these seven 
set 80: creels, and two set 40, making 640 creels in all. At Dunbar each creel 
has its own messenger. 

« More crabs are caught here in winter than at any other places round about. 

The dead crabs in. the harbour are those which are found dead when packing 
the barrels. These are soft crabs, and the hard ones crack them when packed 
in the barrels. 

Rosrrt TuHorsurNn. Has been a fisherman at Coldingham for 60 years. 
Before the railway was opened 18 years ago, the fishermen never fished for 
crabs, as they were then of no use—there was no market for them. Since 
they commenced to fish for crabs.the inshore fishing has diminished. Does 
not know anything about the deep-sea fishing for crabs, having never fished 
far from the shore. Agrees that white and small crabs should be put back. 
Always puts back small lobsters under 33 inches in the barrel, They are not 
used as bait for crabs. Small lobsters have been put back ever since he 
knew. Crabs are not cannibals, and will not enter creels baited with broken 
crabs. If a lobster entered a creel, crabs would not enter it. A white crab is 
unfit for human food. Cuttle fish are capital bait for crabs. 

It takes from November to February for crabs to “ fill up.” 


Oban, Wednesday, 25th October 1876. 


PRESENT: 
ARCHIBALD Youne, Esquire. 


ALEXANDER CARMICHAEL, fisherman, residing in Oban. Has been a 
fisherman for more than 30 years, and is well acquainted with the crab and 
lobster fisheries about the islands of Mull and Kerrera. There are plenty of 
crabs in this neighbourhood, especially about the island of Kerrera. ‘They are 
fine large crabs, fit for the market; but the only market there is for them is 
Oban, and that only at certain seasons. They are in the best condition in 
October, but good also in August and September. Would have these months 
for the fishing season, and would observe the rest of the year asa close time. 
There should also be a gauge for crabs. All crabs under 5 inches should be 
returned to the water. The small crabs are not used for bait hereabouts; but 
they are used for that purpose on the west coast of Mull.’ The men don’t 
fish specially for crabs, but great numbers of crabs are taken in the lobster creels 
—so many that the crabs are falling off both in number and size. 

Lobsters are to be found all round the coasts of Mull except from Salen to Loch 
Don; but they have decreased since he was first a fisherman, both in number 
and size. Would have a close time for lobsters, as in the old Act of George the 
Second, and would also havea gauge. Every lobster under 4 inches in the barrel 
should be returned to the sea. The prices both of crabs and lobsters have 
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doubled since he first remembers the fisheries. Has never seen rings used for 
fishing, only creels. The shoresin this neighbourhood are chiefly rocky. 
There are not as many boats and men engaged in the fisheries as formerly. It 
would not pay them, lobsters and crabs are getting so scarce. The best lobster 
fisheries in Mull are on the south and west coasts. 

Dueatp Mackenzib, fisherman, residing in Oban. Has been a fisherman 
for about 30 years. When he began fishing, crabs were twice as plentiful as at 
present. Thinks they have become comparatively scarce owing to the great 
number taken in the lobster creels. The men never return any of the crabs taken, 
but keep large and small. There are fewer boats and men now than formerly, 
but each boat carries more creels. One boat sometimes carries 60. creels. 
There should be a close time for crabs. They should only be fished during 
the months of July, August, September, and October, and the rest of the year 
should be observed as close time. There should be a gauge, and all crabs 
under 5 inches should be returned to the water. The gauge and close time 
should be enforced in the public markets under a penalty. Thinks that if a 
gauge were enacted the lobster fishermen would-put back the small crabs taken 
in their creels. Crabs are dearer now than formerly. Has seen 1s. a dozen only 
paid -for smallish crabs ; now ls. apiece is sometimes given in Oban for large 
crabs. Crabs are now in about the best condition. The best places in this 
neighbourhood for crabs and lobsters are Scarba, Jura, Eisdale, Kerrera, and 
the south and west coasts of Mull. The south and west coasts of Mull can 
only be fished to advantage in summer time, they are so exposed to the 
Atlantic gales. Lobsters are not now half as plentiful as when he was first a 
fisherman, and fewer boats and men are engaged in ‘the lobster fisheries. 
There is only one third of the number of boats, but each boat now carries 
more creels than formerly. Only one smack now comes here for lobsters, 
while long ago there used to be three or four. The falling off in the fisheries 
accounts for this. Would have a ¢lose time for lobsters in June, July, and 
August, to be enforced in the public market, combined with a gauge of 4 inches 
in the barrel to be enforced in the same way. 


Mish Nish Hotel, Tobermory, Mull, Wednesday, 1st Novembe 
1876. | 


PRESENT: 
ARCHIBALD YounG, Esquire. 
ArcHIBALD MAcLRAN, general merchant, residing in Tobermory. Has 


. been acquainted for 20 years with the lobster fisheries in Mull, Raasay, Skye, 


and the Lews. This year has been an exceptionally good year for the lobster 
fisheries around Mull; but, previously to this year, there had been a great 
falling off, probably to the extent of a fourth. ‘This decline commenced 
about six yearsago. The lobsters have decreased: inayerage size. The two- 
for-one lobsters form nearly half the whole take now. Over-fishing is the 
chief cause of this decrease. Creels have been used ever since he knew the 
fishings ; never remembers seeing rings used. ‘Twice as many boats are engaged 
in the fisheries as when he commenced business, and these boats carry three 
times as many creels per boat as were formerly carried. It is therefore 
abundantly evident that there are not as many lobsters in these seas as there 
used to be, or else far more would be got from the increase in the number of 
boats and creels. Once sold a dozen lobsters, for 77. They were picked 
lobsters, weighing from 7 to 10 pounds each. In his early days the prices of 
lobsters in London and the English markets were higher than now; but the 
prices in the Highlands are higher now than formerly. Is in favour of a close 
time for lobsters, from May to September inclusive. This would be for the 
general good of the fisheries, though it might be hard upon the fishermen on 
the Atlantic coast of the Long Island and similar stormy localities, where the 
fishing is chiefly carried on in summer and autumn. Lobsters spawn all the 
year round, but chiefly in the months of. May, June, July, August, and 
September. Does not think that the enforcement of a close time through the 
markets would be sufficient. Would prefer to have an officer specially appointed 
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to see that the close time was strictly observed. One such officer would be 
sufficient for the whole of the island of Mull. Would also combine with the 
close time a gauge for lobsters. ‘There should be a 5-inch barrel gauge, and 
lobsters of 43 inches in the barrel should count two for one; but all lobsters 
below 44 inches should be returned to the water. The same officer who sees to 
the enforcement of the close time might also see that the gauge was adhered to 
during the open season. If a gauge were fixed for British lobsters, would 
admit no foreign lobsters into the home market under that gauge. There are 
only four shipping places for lobsters in Mull. These are Tobermory, Salen, 
Bunessan, and Croaig. Has heard of the artificial ponds at Bernera, 
Tarbert in Harris, &c. Does not at all approve of them. ‘They keep lobsters 
caught in the summer months until they can be sent to market. The lobsters 
in these ponds are forced, by starvation or insufficient food, to prey upon each 
other. They get watery, out of condition, and unfit for human food. Has 
no doubt that it is quite possible to clear out a lobster ground of limited 
extent so as to render it not worth fishing. Has known localities where this 
has taken place. ‘Thinks a proof of this is that, in the end of the season, the 
fishermen will scarcely get a dozen lobsters in a week on spots where in the 
beginning of the season they would get a dozen.in a day. Very fine lobsters 
are taken in the mouth of Loch Sunart off the Sound of Mull. Has a dozen 
just now in his shop weighing upwards of 60 pounds. The lobsters from the 
Island of Barra are even finer. Very few are taken there under four pounds. 
Davin CAmpBELL, fish merchant, Salen. Has been acquainted with the 
lobster fisheries of Mull, and the immediately adjacent lochs and islands, for 
more than 30 years, since 1844. Lobsters have diminished, both in number 
and size, since he began business. The London prices were higher formerly 
than at present; but the prices in the Highlands are higher now than formerly, 
Has got as muchas 3s. 6d. and 4s. a piece for lobsters in the months of February 
and March. From 1847 to 1855 was the time when the prices were highest in 
London. There are scarcely half as many boats fishing now as there once used 
to be, but each boat carries more creels, Formerly each boat carried from 18 
to 36 creels, whereas now each boat carries from 6() to 80. If lobsters were 
as plentiful as they once were, the improvement and increase in fishing gear 
should produce more fish. Thinks that the principal cause of the decrease in 
the number and average size of lobsters is fishing during the months of July 
and August. Lobsters breed all the year round, but it is in these months that 
the spawn comes to maturity, and therefore there should be a close time in 
July and August. Does not approve of the close time from 1st June to lst 
September, enacted by the old Act of George IJ. Remembers Lord Strathallan 
giving him a copy of that Act; but it was never observed or enforced here. 
Would restrict the close time to July and August. Would not be satisfied 
with enforcing the close time under a penalty in the public market. Prefers 
enforcing it by an officer specially appointed. One such officer would be 
sufficient for Mull and Iona. Lobster fishing is not readily concealed, so 
the close time might be easily enforced by such an officer. Possibly the July 
close time might be felt as a hardship by the fishermen on the western coasts of 
the outer Hebrides, but the lobsters caught in these remote places in July 
would not carry to the London market. The lobsters that count two for one, 
that is, the lobsters under 4% inches in barrel, are often under 3 inches in the 
barrel—in fact, of any size. ‘This is a very destructive practice. Would prevent 
it by enacting a gauge; and would return all lobsters under 33 inches in the 
barrel, Would prefer 4 inches; but thinks there might be a strong opposition 
to this among the fishermen. Would enforce the gauge, like close time, by the 
fishery officer. 12 fathoms water is the deepest they fish in here. Believes 
they might get bigger lobsters if they occasionally fished in deeper water. 
Does not approve of the artificial ponds. ‘The lobsters in them are starved and 
prey on each other, and those that remain are in bad condition, unfit for 
human food. Once tried a pond ona small scale himself, by decking over a 
large skiff and keeping lobsters in it. Although he fed them, he found the 
plan did not answer. The lobsters were unfit for the market. The coming in 
of a large consignment of Norwegian lobsters to the London market at the 
same time as a quantity of Scotch lobsters, an occurrence which not unfre- 
quently takes place, causes a glut in the market, and lowers prices. Has occa- 
sionally, owing to this cause, got as little as ls. 5d.a dozen for four boxes, 
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The Mull lobsters are very good in size and quality, though not quite equal to 
those from the island of Barra, which he believes to be’ the largest in Scotland. 
The lobsters from the mouth of Loch Sunart are large and fine, but not 
numerous. Got one there last summer upwards of 7 lbs.’ weight. The chief 
lobster grounds in this district are the south and west coasts of Mull, the 
Trishnish islands, the Torren rocks, and Iona. Does not think there would be 
much opposition to a close time among the fishermen here, especially when they 
began to see its advantages. There area good many crabs about Mull; but 
they won’t-carry to the English market. They are chiefly got in the lobster 
ereels. ‘They are well sized, but somewhat watery. ‘Those got in the crevices 
of the rocks are of better quality. Crabs don’t keep like lobsters; they are 
much more delicate. : 

Wixu1am Sproat, writer, procurator fiscal, Tobermory. Has been 30 
years resident in Tobermory, during which time he has paid considerable 
attention to the lobster fisheries around Mull and the neighbouring islands. 
Lobsters are not nearly as plentiful as formerly, and, on an average, not above 
half the size. Places that were productive fishing grounds when he first came 
to Mull, are now almost-exhausted; for example, Tobermory Bay and as far 
round as Caillach Head. Is quite certain that alobster ground of moderate 
extent may be almost entirely exhausted by over-fishing ; and such a ground, 
when once exhausted, is very difficult to restock, as lobsters keep very much to 
their own grounds. For instance, he does not think that a lobster belonging 
to Tobermory Bay would go far outside its own grounds. A close time for 
lobsters, and a gauge, are imperatively called for to restore the fishings. 
Neither would be sufficient separately. Their combination is absolutely neces- 
sary. The close time should be that of the old Act of George II., from Ist June 
to lst September. Lobsters breed all the year round; but the summer season 
is best.adapted for propagation. Does not consider the enforcement of the 
close time in the public markets, under a penalty, directed against taking, 
buying, or selling to be sufficient. Would also have a fishery officer ap- 
pointed for the Mull district, who should have authority to examine the fishing 
grounds during the close months, and also the boats, creels, &c. during the 
fishing season. It should be the duty of this officer not only to see that the 
close time was strictly observed, but also that the gauge was adhered to. Is 
in favour of a 5-inch barrel gauge, and would return all lobsters to the sea 
under that size, and would prohibit the admission of all foreign. lobsters to the 
British market under that size. The fishery officer should have power to seize 
brevi manu all lobsters under the prescribed size. The custom-house officer at 
Tobermory might easily act as fishery officer also, without at all neglecting his 
more peculiar duties. for this additional work he should get 15/. a year salary 
and an allowance of 5s.’ when obliged to be from home for a night. When he 
first remembers the fisheries there were not half as many boats engaged on 
them as at present. Remembers when there were only three or four boats 
belonging to Tobermory that prosecuted the lobster fisheries thoroughly. 
Then each boat carried only from 20 to 25 creels; now each boat carries more 
than double that number. This increase in the amountof fishing gear is neces- 
sitated by the scarcity of lobsters. With the old amount of fishing gear the fisher- 
men could not earn a living. Agrees with the preceding witness, in his con- 
demnation of the artificial ponds for keeping lobsters. ‘The Barra lobsters are 
the finest that are brought to Tobermory. Wishes to express his opinion that 
the object of the present Commission will be fully attained if it should result in 
the enactment of a close time and a gauge combined. The combination of the 
two is essential and for the benefit both of the fisherman and the consumer. 

Neri Macavarrix, formerly a fisherman, and now a fish merchant in 'Tober- 
mory. Was a practical fisherman for 20 years, and is now a buyer. His 
experience of the Jobster fisheries extends not only to Mull, but also to North 
Uist, Benbecula, and Barra. The last-named island produces about the best 
lobsters in Scotland. Lobsters are decreasing in number and in size 
through over-fishing. Does not, however, see the necessity of a close time; 
a gauge is the true remedy ; but if there is to be a close time would restrict it 
to the months of July and August. A gauge is imperatively required. They 
are catching far too small lobsters at present, less than 3 inches in the barrel. 
At least athird of the lobsters sent off from Mull are the two-for-one lobsters. 
Would take no two-for-one lobsters; would return them all; or rather, per- 
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haps, would count lobsters 4 inches in the barrel and upwards whole lobsters. 
Would allow the 4 inch lobsters to count two for one, and would return all 
below 4 inches. The gauge should be enforced in the public markets under a 
penalty, and should apply to the whole country and to all lobsters, from what- 
ever quarter, brought into the home market. Has fished in 15 fathoms water ; 
but has known fishermen fish in 20 fathoms. On sandy grounds lobsters are 
larger but less numerous than on rocky grounds. Thinks that lobsters spawn 
all the year round. Sent off this year 297 dozen lobsters, the produce of one 
boat fishing for him off the island of Canna. Had four other boats fishing 
for him—two atthe Trishnish islands; one at Loch Tua; and one in Tober- 
mory Bay and round Ardnamurchan. Believes that he has sent off this year 
at least 1,000 dozen of lobsters. This, however, has been an exceptionally good 
year as regards the take of lobsters, but prices have been low. The prices in 
London were much higher when he first began fishing than they are now; 
thinks that this is in a great measure owing to the competition of the Norwegian 
lobsters. Thinks that the islands of North Uist and Barra produce at least as 
many lobsters as the island of Mull. Bunessan, Salen, and Tobermory are 
the chief places for shipping the Mull lobsters. Thinks that lobsters stay 
very much on their own grounds. Good lobsters are to be got in Loch Ewe 
and Gairloch on the Ross-shire coast. .Crabs are plentiful and good about 
Mull, but there is no market forthem. Thinks that there should bea 5-inch 
gauge for crabs. 

ARCHIBALD MACDONALD, general merchant, Tobermory. Has been ac- 
quainted with the lobster fisheries, as a lobster buyer, for 25 years. Can 
speak as to these fisheries around the islands of Mull, Rum, Coll, Tiree, Canna, 
and Muck, and also around Ardnamurchan. The present year has been a pro- 
ductive one .generally, though in some places there has been a falling off. Is 
not prepared to say that the fisheries have fallen off much. Where there is an 
experienced and hard-working crew, about as many lobsters are got now as 
formerly. The Trishnish Islands, near Mull, have been closely fished for 30 
years, and they are still productive. Twenty-five years ago each boat would carry 
40 creels; now each boat will carry 60. They fish all the year round here, except 
from the middle of November to the lst March, when the weather is generally 
too stormy. On the Atlantic seaboard of the Outer Hebrides there is no n eed 
of a close time. Nature provides one, and the lobsters get a rest. On the 
inner bays and lochs, which are sheltered from the Atlantic storms, and may 
be fished all the year round, such as Gairloch, Loch Hwe, &c., a close time 
might be advisable, If there is ‘to be a close time it should be (restricted 
to the months of July and August. Thinks that lobsters spawn principally 
in these months, though berried hens are to be found all the year round. The 
close time should be enforced in the market, under a penalty, applying to 
taking, buying, or selling. Thinks that there is no need of a fishery officer. 
Is in favour of a gauge to apply to the whole kingdom. Would ailow no 
lobster under 4 inches in barrel to be taken: all lobsters of 44 inches and 
upwards to count as whole lobsters, and those of 4 inches as half, or 2 for 1 
lobsters. There is still good lobster fishing in Tobermory Bay, and around 
the island that shelters it, though they have been closely fished. 

Gets the largest lobsters on sandy ground, but they are not numerous 
on such ground. 12 fathoms is the deepest water in which they fish for 
lobsters here, but larger lobsters might possibly be got by fishing in deeper 
-water, except in the summer months'when they approach the shore. There 
are no artificial ponds in Mull for storing lobsters. Thinks they would not 
answer.’ The lobsters in them would get out of condition and be unfit for mar- 
ket. Ships at least 1,000 dozen of lobsters annually from Mull and believes 
that’ the whole shipment by the various lobster merchants, in the island is 
from 35,000 to 40,000 annually. When he first commenced business the 
prices in London were much higher than they are now. Attributes this to the 
competition of the Norwegian lobsters. This year he sometimes received only 
5s.a dozen for lobsters—a ruinous price. 12s. per dozen is the lowest price that 
pays him, ‘There is a »plentiful’ supply of crabs of good size and quality all 
about Mull, but there is no market for them. They will not carry to where there 
is a demand for them, and there is no market for them here. 
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Glasgow, Friday, 3rd November 1876, 


PRESENT: 
ARCHIBALD YouNG, Esquire. 


Captain SwinBurng, R.N. Is proprietor of Eilean Shona and of the island 
of Muck in the county of Inverness. Has paid much attention to the subject 
of the lobster fisheries, and prosecuted them for three years—from 1856 to 
1859—in the neighbourhood of Eilean Shona and Ardnamurchan. Thinks 
that lobsters have fallen off both in number and size, and that the great cause 
of this is over-fishing. While engaged in lobster fishing, he himself always 
observed the close time, from lst June to Ist’ September, provided by the Act 
9 Geo. II., c. 33, sec. 4, but néver knew of any other person who observed it. 
Thinks that a close time is absolutely essential for the restoration of the lobster 
fisheries. It should be from Ist June to lst October, and should be enforced 
under a penalty in the market. ‘The penalty should apply to taking, buying, 
or selling during the close months. ~ Where there are coastguardmen their 
services might possibly be made available in seeing that the close time was 
strictly observed. Would have a gauge in addition to a close time, and would 
allow no lobster to be taken under 4 inches in the barrel. There are still good 
lobsters to be found about the island of Muck, but the average weight has 


decidedly fallen off, though occasionally individual lobsters are got as large as’ 


any caught formerly. The boats now engaged in the lobster fishing carry 
more creels than they used to do, and would get far more lobsters than they 
get if lobsters were as plentiful in these seas as formerly. Considers it quite 
possible to exhaust a lobster ground by over-fishing so as to render it not 
worth working. 

Captain Joun W. P. Orpz, of North Uist. Has been acquainted with 
the lobster fisheries, and taken an interest in them for 20 years. Speaks 
specially with regard to those of North Uist, and generally with regard to 
those of the Outer Hebrides. Twenty years ago the lobster fishing in North Uist 
was almost unknown as a general industry. It was first prosecuted by boats 
from Ireland, and was afterwards taken up by Harris and Bernera men; but 
now a considerable number of the natives of North Uist take part in it. The 
lobster fisheries in North Uist are very valuable, and there are far more men 
and boats now engaged in them than formerly. The fisheries on the western 
coast of North Uist are chiefly in the hands of men from the island of Ber- 
nera, and from the Hysker Islands.’ No close time has ever been observed in 
any of the western islands, except Colonsay. Were there to be a close time 
enforced during the summer and autumn months, it would practically put a 
stop to the lobster fishing on the Atlantic coast of North Uist and the rest of 
the Outer Hebrides. A gauge strictly enforced by a prohibition, under a 
penalty, against taking, buying, or selling any lobster under the prescribed size, 
is the true remedy to restore the fisheries. It should apply to foreign lobsters 
brought to the British markets, as well as to British; lobsters. The gauge 
should be 43 inches in the barrel. Inspectors of markets and harbour police 
should see to its enforcement. Informers should be rewarded, and any person 
should be entitled to prosecute. Loch Maddy and Kallin are the principal 
shipping places for lobsters from the Sound of Harris, coasts of North Uist, 
Benbecula, and the fords between Benbecula and South Uist, and Benbecula 
and North Uist. Was travelling in September last in the steamer which calls 
once a fortnight on her passage south at these shipping places and at Loch 
Boisdale and Barra, and there were taken on board during that trip 70 boxes 
containing on an average six dozen lobsters each, or upwards of 5,000 lobsters 
in all. This did not seem to be regarded as at all a remarkable consignment, 
and may therefore be taken as a fair average of the fortnightly catch at these 
places. ‘The lobsters are carried in boxes on the upper deck of the steamer; 
believes that in warm weather considerable losses occur; but an improved 
method of packing and carriage might possibly be devised which would make 
these losses lighter. 
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Glasgow, Saturday, 4th November 1876. 


PRESENT: 


5 “ARCHIBALD Youne, Esquire. 

Hucu Mactacuuan, fish merchant, 18, Jackson Street, Glasgow. Has Logsrurs 
been 30 years engaged in the lobster trade. Was the first person who ever — 
sent a boat to fish in the island of Harris, now a chief centre of the lobster 
fisheries. When he first began business, Mr. Ritchie, Iona, Mr. Gallagher, 
Greenock, and himself had the whole trade in lobsters on the western coasts 
and islands in their hands. Lobsters were then very plentiful, far more peerease. 
plentiful than they are now, and they did not generally go farther north than 
Salen, in Mull, to fish for them. Was the first man to introduce creels for 
fishing for lobsters at Port Skerry, on the west coast of Sutherlandshire. 
Previously to that, the fishermen there had all fished with rings. Creels are 
more deadly, and enable the fishermen to fish in deeper water. The boats at 
first would carry about 36 creels per boat. Each boat now carries many more Creels. 
creels, and there are three times as many boats engaged in fishing. In 1852, : 
one of his boats fishing at the Hysker Islands, took 100 boxes of lobsters 
in a fortnight, each box containing 33 dozen, for which he paid 10s. per 
dozen; 33 dozen lobsters would then fill a box; now it takes from 7 to 8 
dozen to do so. Lobsters have decreased greatly in size as well as in number. 

If there were as many lobsters in the sea as there used to be, the increased 
number of boats and creels should catch four times as many as they do, 
Neyer used to commence lobster fishing before 1st October, and stopped on 

lst May. Has paid as much as 2,500/. in one year for lobsters shipped at 
Kallin and Tarbert in Harris. His reason for commencing fishing on lst 
October, and stopping on Ist May, was that it seemed to him in the long run 

to be the most judicious and profitable course to follow. Considers, and has Ciose time. 
always considered, that a close time is essential for the preservation and de- 
velopment of the fisheries; and now that they have decreased so much, they 

can only be restored by enacting a close time, and seeing it strictly enforced. 
Would have the fishing season to extend from 1st November to lst May, and 
would have the rest of the year close time, the close time to be enforced in the 
public markets, asin the Salmon Fishery Acts. The penalty should apply to 
taking, buying, or selling. Is of opinion that the close time suggested would 

not interfere with the productiveness of the fishings on the west coast of the 
Long Island, and of the other Outer Hebrides, because the lobsters caught in 
these places during the warm months won’t carry to market, the localities are 

so remote. They won’t keep. There is a great loss, even in. the case of the 
lobsters caught on the Atlantic seaboard of these islands during the latter half 

of May, in their transit to the English markets. When first engaged in the 
lobster trade, scarcely ever took a lobster under 43 inches in barrel. Lobsters Gauge. 
counted two for one if they wanted a claw. Put back all the small lobsters, 

and hardly ever took one under 43 inches in barrel. Is obliged now to take 
them any size, often under 3 inches in the barrel; but strongly disapproves 

of taking such small lobsters, and would wish to have a gauge enacted which 
would effectually put a stop to it. Thinks the gauge by barrel measurement 

the fairest and best. Would return to the seaall lobsters under 43 inches in the 
barrel. Twelve fathoms is the deepest water in which he has known lobsters 
fished for. The average weight of lobsters has decreased at least. one-half. 
Thirty years ago 20 lobsters would weigh as much as 45 now. Over-fishing is 

the cause of this. Prices are now higher than when he first began business. Price. 
Paid at first from 10s, to 12s. per dozen all the year round, now pays double. 
Last year occasionally gave 40s. a dozen for lobsters. Once got a half tea- 
chest of lobsters from Portencross on the Firth of Clyde, containing about 
three dozen. This was sent to Méssrs. W. Forbes Stuart, & Co. of London, and 

the price got for the three dozen was 18/. 10s. This was about the year 1851 

or 1852. Norwegian lobsters first came in about 15 yearsago. ‘They have 
had a very bad effect in lowering prices in the home market. Ifa gauge be Gauge. 
enacted it must apply to all lobsters brought to the British market, foreign as 

well as home. The gauge and close time should also, if possible, apply to the 
whole country, and not be local; but if it should be found expedient, for , 
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example, to allow the Gorath lobster fishermen to fish during the month of 
July on the great lobster ground off the Land’s End, which is so exposed that 
summer is the only fishing season, would then have the close time he has ” 
suggested made applicable to the whole of Scotland, leaving England to be 
separately dealt with. Regards a close time as absolutely essential. Would 
prefer, if practicable, to have it applicable to the whole kingdom; but would 
rather have a local close time than none at all. Entirely disapproves of arti- 
ficial ponds for keeping lobsters in for a length of time, until they are wanted 
for the market. In such ponds the lobsters are starved, and get watery and 
out of condition. The sending of such lobsters to the English market gives a 
bad character to the Scotch lobsters. All the lobster salesmen in England that 
have received such lobsters entirely disapprove of them Once lost about 500/. 
in one season owing to some of his men having contracted for the lobsters 
from three of these ponds. 

Has no doubt whatever that a lobster ground of limited extent may be so 
cleared out by over-fishing as to be exhausted for all practical purposes. Thinks 
that lobsters spawn chiefly in the months of March and April, though berried 
hens are got all the year round. In Marchand April there are from 40 to 45 
per cent. of berried hens. Thinks that a rough estimate put before him, 
calculating the whole yield of the Scotch lobster fisheries at 300,000 annually, 
is not far from the truth. Does not think it an over-estimate. Would have a 
close time for crabs, the same as that for lobsters, and alsoa gauge of 44 inches; 
but does not speak with the same confidence regarding crabs, not having had 
the same experience of them as of lobsters. 


APPENDIX No. II. 


Stations of the Orricers of the Boarp of Waite Herring Fisuery, 
ScorLanp (communicated to the Commissioners by the Honourable 
Bovverim Primrose, Secretary to the Board).—February 1877. 


Station. Station. No. 
Eyemouth - =<} O10 | Wick - Saini 
Leith ~ -| 2 | St. Margaret’s 
Anstruther ~ -/| 1 Hope, Orkney- | 1 
Montrose - -} I Lerwick, Shetland | 1 
Aberdeen =~ -j| 1 | Stornoway - -/| 1 
Peterhead -~= -{| 1 | Ullapool - -{ 1 
Fraserburgh =| 7 Broadford, Skye - 1] 
Macduff - -| 1 | Fort Wiliam ane ck 
Buckie ~ -| 1 | Campbeltown -| 1 
Burghead - -| 1 | Ardrishaig - -| 1 
Cromarty =~ -| 1 | Rothesay - Sy ob 
Helmsdale -| 1 | Greenock - -| 2 
Lybster ~ =| 1] Girvan - cea ie | 
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INDEX TO EVIDENCE. 
(SCOTLAND.) 


ADAMS, Robert, Evidence of, 8. 
Anderson, John, Evidence of, 1. 


BAIN, John. Evidence of, 28. 
-- James, Evidence of, 34. 
Bait for crabs and lobsters, (see “ Crabs, bait for,” and ‘ Lobsters, bait for.’’) 
Bar, the, at Dunbar, delays boats, 44. 
Barlow, James, Evidence of, 10. 
Berried Crabs ; 
Are thrown back, 16, 41. 
Should be prohibited, 1, 2, 7, 16, 25, 41. 
Berried Lobsters : 
Should be prohibited, 2, 7, 11, 18, 23, 24, 27, 28, 36, 41. 
not be prohibited, 3,5, 16, 35, 37, 38. 
Value of, 2, 3, 4, 5, 35. 
Berries : P 
Could be removed from crabs without detection, 37. 
—- not be removed from crabs without detection, 2. 
lobsters without detection, 2. 


Boats and Pots: 
Decreased number of, 9, 13, 14, 16, 27, 54, 58, 59. 
Increased number of, 3, 4, 6, 7, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 22, 26, 35, 38, 39, 

42, 43, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 52, 53, 58, 59, 6U, 61, 62, 63. 

Should be licensed, and carry flags, 23. 

Brand, James, Evidence of, 44. 

Brodie, James, Evidence of, 17. 

P., Evidence of, 40, 41. 

Brough, Robert, Evidence of, 34, 37. 

Bruce, George, Evidence of, 11. 

Buchan, George, Evidence of, 12. 

William, Evidence of, 21, 23. 

A., Evidence of, 20. 


CAMPBELL, William, Evidence of, 24. 
-———— David, Evidence of, 59. 
Duncan, Evidence of, 54. 
Carmichael, A., Evidence of, 57. 
~ Carnie, Mrs., Evidence of, 51, 
Christie, Alexander, Evidence of, 15. 
James, Evidence of, 16.“ 
- Close Season : 
For Crabs, recommended :— 
April, May, and June, 50. 
Ist May to Ist November, 64. 
May, June, and July, 19. 
June, 3. 
June, July, and August, 2, 3, 4, 10, 18, 29, 30. 
rr and September, 29. 
July and August, 11, 12, 39, 40, 59. 
Ist July to 15th September, 45. 
July to September, 11, 12, 24. 
9th July to 1st March, 33. 
12th July to lst April, 22, 
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Close Season—cont, 
For Crabs, recommended—cont. 
1st August to Ist February, 34. 
——__—_—— Ist April, 50, 51. 
August to November, 41. 
—— October, 45. 
Ist September to Ist April, 21, 23. 
—____—_—— 1s{ December, 40, 41 
October to January, 46. 
Ist October to 1st March, 6. 
15th October to 15th February, 17. 
November, December, and January, 15, 16, 17. 
Ist November to Ist June, 19,20. — 
—E—EE Ist March, 25, 26. 
Ist August, 57. 
a 30th June, 58. 
1st December to Ist April, 9, 10. sf 
—_+______. | st March, 13,14, 32. 
For Lobsters, recommended : 
Ist March to 30th June, 26 
1st April to 30th September, 49. 
lst May to 31st August, 42, 43, 48, 53. 
12th May to 31st August, 53. 
May, June, and July, 19. 
Ist May to 30th September, 49, 54, 58. 
———— 30th November, 52. 
——_—— 3lst October, 54, 63, 
June and July, 46. 
June, July, and August, 2, 3, 4, 5, 11, 13, 29, 44, 54, 57, 58, 60. 
Ist June to 1st October, 19, 38, 62. 
15th June to Ist March, 27. 
—— 3lst January, 28. 
July and August, 12, 39, 61. 
1st July to 1st November, 35, 37. 
Ist October, 35. 
9th July to 1st March, 33. 
16th July to 1st December, 36. 
Ist August to Ist February, 34. 
Ist January, 38. 
November, December, and January, 16, 17. 
1st October to 1st March. 6. 
1st December, to 1st March, 32, 33. 
Formerly observed, 30. 
Natural, through fishing for other fish, 3, 6, 14, 16, 21, 22, 28, 30, 31, 32, 
33, 34, 38, 39, 
—_____-—— bad weather, 6, 13, 14, 19, 21, 42, 46, 47, 48, 58, 61. 
Observed from 8th October to 10th June, 20. 
—_—____——_. June to November, 52, 53. - 
Under 9 Geo. II., cap. 33, not observed, 3, 6, 13, 18, 19, 25, 27, 30, 35, 
38, 42, 48, 59. 
—_——_—__—__—______—_—— formerly enforced, 5, 45, 62. 
Coastguard should enforce law, 9, 13, 42, 62. 
Combie, Alexander, Evidence of, 45, 
Comer, A., Evidence of, 33. 
Cowie, J. T., Evidence of, 17. 
Crabs: 
Bait for, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 14, 16, 20, 25, 40, 57. 
Boiling of, 1, 4, 10, 41. i 
Breeding and spawning of, 1, 3, 6,8, 11, 14, 18, 20, 22, 23, 25, 32, 39, 


, 41, 51, 56, 
Bury themselves in the sand, 18, 36. : 
Caught best in hot weather, 6. 


: rough weather, 9, 45, 51, 
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Crabs—cont. 

nee bést in rocks, ll. 

———_———__—— sand, 7,9 
—— muddy water, 6. 
Changing their habitat, 14. 
Claws of, alone, sent to market, 8, 9, 45. 
Decrease of, in numbers: Edinburgh, 1; Montrose, 4; Gourdon, 7; 
Muchalls, 8,15; Catterline, 10; Peterhead, 
11; Buchanhaven, 12; Bodham, 13; Bervie, 
13; Cove, 14; Skateraw, 16; Dunnottar, 16; 
Stonehaven, 17; Cratown,17; Banff, 18; 
Whitehills, 18,19; Macduff, 20; Fraserburgh, 
23; Inverness, 25 ; Thurso, 25; Duncansby, 
Head, 27; Wick, 29 30s J ohn O’Groats, 
32; Burghead, a North Berwick, 40, 41; 
Dunbar, 45; N ewhaven, 50, 51; Cove, 56; 
Oban, 58. 
, In size: Edinburgh, 1, 2, 3,4; Fifeshire coast, 3; Muchalls, 
8; Catterline, 10; Bervie,'13 ; Macduff, 20 ; Fraser- 
burgh, 22; Thurso, 25,26; North Berwick, 41; 
Dumbarton, 44, 45; Newhaven, 50. 


a 


Different sizes of, 40. 
Enemies of, 39, 40, 51, 56. 
Fishing above low-water mark should be prohibited, 23, 24. 
Food of, 5 
Growth. of, 3, 23, 40. 
Habitat of, 6, de Oy NEEL, 36; 
Increased numbers of : ‘— Fiteshite coast, 3; Edinburgh, 4; Dunbar, 46. 
Injured by storms, 11, 12, 
Migration of, 4, 12, We 14, 13, 21, 22;.40, 41, 56, 57. 
Mode of counting, ae Z 21. 
More valuable for bait than for food, 9, 14. 
No decrease :—Arbroath, 6,8; John Haven, 6; Gourdon, 8; Peterhead, 
11; Muchalls, 155 tee 29; ‘Duncansby, 32; Dunbar, 
45; yee 56. 
Non-migratory, iy 7,4 : 
Price of, 2, 3, 5, 6; 7, 10, 16, 17,, 18, 19) 23; 25,.26,.27, 39, 51, 56, 57, 58. 
Relative numbers of male and female, ie 18 
values of male and female, 25, 51. 
Season for, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 18, 19, 20, 25, 26, 32, 40, 45, 51, 57, 58. 
Shedding their shell, 3, 8, 11, 13, 15, 18, 22, 23, 25, 32, 40, 41, 44, 51. 
Should not be caught for seven years, 19 
——— every seventh year, 20. 
Small, escape from the creels, 15 
, are thrown back, 16, 56. 
, preferred, 45, 51, 56. 
Soft, should be prohibited, 22, 44, 45, 46, 50, 51, 55, 56. 
, are put back, 55. 
Valueless, 27, 33, 36, 50. 
Used for bait, 2, 8, 9, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 22, 29, 41. 
Will not carry far, 86, 37, 47, 55, 60, 61. 
Craig, Mitchell, Evidence of, 14. 
Cray-fish :—Market for, 41. 
Creels :—Should be prohibited, 28, 29, 33. 
Use of (See pots). 
DAVIDSON, William, Evidence of, 21, 39. 
—————_ Mrs, Evidence of, 21. 
Dunbar, William, Bisdeace of, 26. 
Doughty, John, Evidence of, 46. 
Dunnet, John, Evidence of, 32. 
Thomas, Evidence of, 32. 
Duthie, Andrew, Evidence of, 24. 
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ENFORCEMENT of Law, 2, 3, 5, 9, 13, 14, 19, 23, 28, 31, 35, 37, 42, 49, 58, 
59, 60, 62. | 
FAIRBURN, T., Evidence of, 55. 
Filleul, C., Evidence of, 45. 
Finlay, George, Evidence of, 17. 
Flett, Samuel, Evidence of, 38. - 
Flucker, James, Evidence of, 50. 
Mrs., Evidence of, 51. 
Foster, James, Evidence of, 41. 


GAUGE: 

For Crabs, recommended :— 
3 inches, 6, 7. 
3% inches, mee 50, 51. 

’ 4 inches, 7; 8, 22, 24, 39, 56. 
41 inches, 12, 
4i inches, 10, 11, 12, 13, 17, 25, 64. 
42 inches, 6. 
5 inches, 8, 10, 11, 14, 16, 18, 21, '22, 23, 26, 32, 33, 34, 41, 46, 51, 
OG Ole 

5% inches, 3, 12, 13, 39. 
6 inches, 1, 3, 4. 

Is observed, 21, 22. 

For Lobsters, recommended :— 
3% inches in the barrel, 59. 


4 —__ + 56, 8, 11512, 22, 26, 39, 40, 42, 45, 50, 54) 57, 
58, 62 


21,23: 
-—— 3,7, 17, 21, 23, 26, 30, 31, 42, 46, 48, 49, 52, 
56, 59, 61, 62 63. 
we 16, 19, 25, 60. 
in. from tip of nose to beginning of tail, 19. 


° 


——-— 23. 


27, 29835 04,40,:4/408, O45 
9 ———_—_ 19, 20, 31, 35, 37, 38. 
36. 
’ Formerly observed, 2, 7. 
Goodall, James, Evidence of, 40, 41. 
Gray, Capt. David, Evidence of, 12, 13. 
Greg, Alexander, Evidence of, 5. 
Gullan, James, Evidence of, 41. 
Gunn, D., Evidence of, 29. 


WIP Ble 


ad 


Cg mas 


inches long, 23. 
——————_ 24, 


HEBRIDES, abundance of shell fish in, 24, 42, 46, 48. 53. 

Hercus, John, Evidence of, 37. 

- Robert, Evidence of, 36, 39. 

Herring fisheries more important than crab fishery, 14, 32, 33, 34, 39, 
fishermen do not fish for crabs and lobsters, 30, 31. 

fishery officers should enforce law, 2, 3, 14, 19, 28, 37. 
Hutton, Thomas, Evidence of, 11, 13. 

Hutchinson, W., Evidence of, 45. 


INGRAM, J., Evidence of, 13. 
Innes, Capt. Bentley, Evidence uf 33. 
Inspectors should be appointed, 58, 59, 60. 


JAMIESON, John, Evidence of, 5. 


Jenkins, T., Evidence of, 39. 

Johnson, James, Evidence of, 3. 
Joseph, Evidence of, 4. 

———— W. D., Evidence of, 8. - 


KARE, Malcolm, Evidence of, 53. 


LAIRD, Gilbert, Evidence of, 32. 
Leper, Alexander, Evidence of, 15. 
Liston, J., Evidence of, 50. 
Livingstone, Mrs., Evidence of, il. 
Lobsters : ; 
Are used to the ereels and will not enter them, 29, 30. 
Bait for, 7, 28, 57. 
Boiling of, 4, 41. 
Breeding and spawning of, 2, 5, 6, 11, 12, 13, 18, 19, 23, 26, 27, 29, 31, 
36, 38, 41, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 64. 
Caught on rocks, 7, 61. 
-in frosty weather, 42, 54. 
-—— deep water, 37, 43, 47. 
Decrease of, in numbers :—Edinburgh, 2,4; Harris, 4, 63; Gourdon, 7; 
Peterhead, 11, 12; Buchanhaven, 12; Bod- 
ham, 13; Dunnottar, 16; Cratown, 17; Banff, 
17; Whitehills, 18, 19; Moray Frith, 19, 
28; Orkneys, 19; L. Erribol, 19, 26; Mac- 
duff, 20; St. Combs, 21; Inverallochy, 21 ; 
Fraserburgh, 23, 24; Inverness, 25; Thurso, 
25, 26; Dunnet Head, 27; Keiss, 28, 34; 
Wick, 29, 30; Pentland Frith, 30, 32 ; John 
oGroats; 32; Kirkwall, 34, 35; Stromness, 
36, 38; Burghead, 39; North Berwick, 40, 
€ 41; Portree, 42, 43; Dunbar, 45; Storno- 
way, 48, 49; Newhaven, 51; Tarbert, 52, 53, 
54; Salen, 54; Cove, 55; Oban, 57, 58; 
Tobermory, 58, 59, 60; Ardnamurchan, 62. 
size:—Edinburgh, 2, 3, 4; Iona, 4; Peterhead, 12; 
Thurso, 25 ; Kirkwall, 35,36; North Berwick, 
40,41; Portree, 42, 43; Rona, 43; Storno- 
way, 48; Tarbert, 52, 53; Salen, 54; Tober- 
ae 58, 59, 60; Ardnamurchan, 62 ; Harris, 
Destroyed by tobacco from a wreck, 12, 13, 21. 
————— storms, 27. 
Different sizes of, 30, 34, 36, 43, 44. 
Do not carry in hot weather, 29, 46, 47, 53, 62, 63. 
Eggs of, 31. f 
Enemies of, 32, 39. 
Growth of, 2, 46. 
Habitat of, 7, 37,43, 47, 59,61. 
Increased numbers of :—Arbroath, 6; Bernera, 47. 
Injured by storms, 12, 32. 
Kept in reservoirs, &c., 2, 36, 42, 46, 47, 48, 49, 54, 59, 60, 61, 64, 
———____———_ are not good, 48, 49. 
chests at sea, 36. 
coal, 5. 
Large in deep water, 43, 47, 59. 
Migration of, 18, 27, 28, 50, 61. 
on sand, 61. 
Mode of counting, 4, 5. 
- packing, 27, 37. 
No decrease :—Johns Haven, 6; Gourdon, 8; Arbroath, 8 ;, Hebrides, 24 ; 
Stromness, 38; Bernera, 46; Stornoway, 48, 49; Cove, 56; 
Tobermory, 61 z 


Lobsters—cont. \ 
Non-migratory, 5, 60. 
Norwegian, 17, 59, 63. . 
Plugging and tying of, 2, 7, 8, 37, 41, 56. 
Price of, 2, 4, 5, 7, 17, 19, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 34, 36, 39, 42, 43; 
47, 48, 49, 53, 54, 58, 59, 63. 
Season for, 12, 19, 25, 29, 43, 47. 
Shedding their shell, 11, 12, 19, 24, 27, 29, 31, 35, 42, 46, 48, 54, 55. 
Should not be fished every seven years, 20. 
Small are put back, 57, 
Soft, should not be taken, 11, 35. 
Will live eight days out of water in cold weather, 27. 
Young of, 31, 41, 44. 
—_—_——- tended by the mother, 41, 44. 
Yield of in Scotland, 36, 48, 49, 52, 61, 62, 63, 64. 
Long lines get foul of the crab pots, 15. ie 
Lowdon, J., Evidence of, 22. 


MACAULAY, George, Evidence of, 47. 
Macdonald, A., Evidence of, 25, 61. 
————_ D., Evidence of, 42, 53. 

E., Evidence of, 54. 

J., Evidence of, 49. 
Mackenzie, D., Evidence of, 58. 
——— Hugh, Evidence of, 33. 
Mackie, J., Evidence of,.30, 40. 
McKay, Roderick, Evidence of, 53, 54. 
McKinlay, Isabella, Evidence of, 11. 
Mackintosh, J., Evidence of, 39. 
Maclachlan, H., Evidence of, 63. 
McLean, F., Evidence of, 28. 
- A., Evidence of, 58. 
McLeod, A., Evidence of, 49, 52. 
- N., Evidence of, 51. 
McQuarrie, N., Evidence of, 60. 
McQueed, W., Evidence of, 53. 
McSween, J., Evidence of, 49. 
Main, William, Evidence of, 39. 
Manson, W., Evidence of, 26. 
_ Marr, J., Evidence of, 14. 
Mason, J., Evidence of, 16. 
Mayne, Mrs., Evidence of, 51. 
Meff, William, Evidence of, 10. 
Mellis, John, M.D., Evidence of, 23, 
Miller, Robert, Evidence of, 40. 
Mitchell, Alexander, Evidence of 30, 
Moir, James, Evidence of, 7. 
Moore, Angus, Evidence of, 33. 
Morris, J., Evidence of, 42. 
Morrison, Catherine, Evidence of, 34. 

Murdo, Evidence of, 46, 47. 

Muirhead, James, Evidence of, 3. 
Mowat, D., Evidence of, 32. ‘ 
.A., Evidence of 32. 
James, Evidence of, 34. 
Munro, Archibald, Evidence of 48. 
Donald, Evidence of, 54. 
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Murrell, Joseph, Evidence of, 36. 
Mussels, expense of, for bait, 14, 16, 20. 


NEIL, Donald, Evidence of, 35. 

Nets used for catching crabs, 50. 

Nicholls, A. J., Evidence of, 19. 

Noble, James, Evidence of, 17. 

‘Walter, Evidence of, 23. 

Norway lobsters, importation of, 17, 59, 63. 


ORDE, Captain J. W. P., Evidence of, 62, 


PATERSON, George, Evidence of, 20. 

Paul; William, Evidence of, 8. 

Police should enforce any law, 30. 

Population employed in crab and lobster fishing, 24, 25. 

Ponds for lobsters should be prohibited, 48, 49, 54. (See also ‘* Lobsters.’’) 
Pots, 3, 9, 16, 20, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 33, 34, 36, 38, 45, 46, 48, 55, 57, 63. 
Mesh of, should be increased, 3. 

—Number of, has decreased per boat, 9, 13, 14, 16. 
——_______——increased. (See “ Boats.’’) 

Purvis, John, Evidence of, 56. 


RAILWAYS. effect of, in increasing demand, 1, 4, 5, 10, 14, 22, 23, 24, 50, 57. 
Ray, John, Evidence of, 56. 

Reid, William, Evidence of, 10, 31, 34. 

John, Evidence of, 39. . 

Rings, use of, 11, 20, 25, 28, 36, 38, 39, 46, 63. (See also “ Pots.’’) 

Ritchie, W., Evidence of, 18. 

A., Evidence of, 22. 

Robb, J., Evidence of, 39. 

Robertson, J., Evidence of, 42, 45. 

———— W.., Evidence of, 46. 


SHARP, John, Evidence of, 44. 

Sinclair, Peter, Evidence of, 38, 39. 

Smith, John, Evidence of, 44: 

Kenneth, Evidence of, 48. 

Mrs., Evidence of, 51. a 
Smacks, Employment of, to carry crabs and lobsters, 5, 14, 26, 32, 47,'53, 
welled, 29, 47, 53. 

Sprot, William, Evidence of, 60. 

Stanger, William, Evidence of, 38. 

Steamers, Employment of, to carry crabs and lobsters, 5, 24, 29, 42, 43, 
Stevens, John, Evidence of, 13. 

William, Evidence of, 21. 

James, Evidence of, 22. 

Stewart, William, Evidence of, 43. 

Store pots, and pits, for keeping crabs and lobsters. (See “ Lobsters,”) 
Strachan, William, Evidence of, 21. 

John, Evidence of, 22. 

Summers, Cumming, Evidence of, 12. 

Supply of shell fish from Scotland, 24, 52, 62, 64. 

Swinburne, Captain, Evidence of, 62. 


TACKSMEN should take crabs and lobster fisheries, 13. 
Tester, Peter, Evidence of, 13, 14, 
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Thorburn, Captain Henry, Evidence of, 16. 

R., Evidence of, 57. 

Thomson, William, Evidence of, 25. 

———_— D., Evidence of, 27, 30. 

Tobacco, lobsters destroyed by, 12, 13, 21. 
Trawlers injure crab and other fisheries, 14, 39, 40. 


WALKER, James, Evidence of, 7. 

——— Robert, Evidence of, 40, : 

Wattey, William, Evidence of, 55. 

Watson, James, Evidence of, 19, 20. © 

William, Evidence of, 50. ° 

Watt, James, 19. 

John, Evidence of, 19. 

Weather, effect of on crabs and lobsters, 4,5, 6, 9, 11, 12, 19, 27, 29, 32, 42, 
45, 46,47, 53, 54, 61, 62, 63. 


West, James, Evidence of, 20. 
White, A., Evidence of, 22. 
Wilson, A., Evidence of, 20, 

-J., Evidence of, 50. 

--W., Evidence of, 55, 56. 
Wood, George, Evidence of, 6. 


JOINT APPENDICES 
REPORTS ON THE CRAB AND LOBSTER: 
FISHERIES 


OF 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


AND OF 


SCOTLAND. 


JOINT APPENDIX No. L. 


CORRESPONDENCE relative to the Laws in Force for regulating the SHELL 
FisHeriss of Norway. 


British Consulate General, Christiania, 
My Lorp, 6th November 1876. 

I wave the honour to acknowledge receipt of Despatch No. 7 (Com- 
mercial) of the 18th ultimo, enclosing copy of a Despatch received from the 
Inspector of Fisheries at Aberdeen, in which he expresses his desire to obtain 
either an abstract or a complete translation of the law in force for regulating 
the taking of shell fish. 

In conformity with your Lordship’s instructions, I beg leave to transmit 
copies of the laws bearing on this subject now in force in Norway, one relative 
to the preservation of lobsters, and the other to the pearl mussel fishery, 
with translations of the same. During the late session of the Storthing, a 
Royal Proposition was laid before it, dated 31st December 1874, to amend the 
Law for the Preservation of Lobsters. 

The proposed amendment only affected the third paragraph of the Act 
in force, in which the fine is fixed at 24 skillings (l03d.); this, it was 
proposed, should be raised to 60 skillings, and that an additional paragraph 
should declare it to be unlawful at any time to possess, sell, buy, or receive 
lobsters under 8 inches in length, as well as lobsters in spawn. 

The rejection of this amendment was, however, recommended by the Committee 
appointed to report upon it, on the ground that those best acquainted with the 
subject failed to recognise its necessity, and, further, that the enforcement of the 
provisions of the proposed amendment would be attended with much difficulty ; 
that, from the statistical facts before the Committee, there was no evidence of a 
diminution in the supply of lobsters of late, and that consequently the circum- 
stances did not warrant the adoption of the extraordinary regulations proposed, 
which would be justifiable only when there was a prospect that without such 
restrictions the fishery in question would materially suffer. 

The annual take of lobsters in, Norway may be estimated at about 1,000,000, 
representing a value of about 22,500/. ‘They are exported chiefly to the United 
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Kingdom, and this trade is rapidly increasing in importance, according to the 
following returns :— ‘a 


Year. Number. Value. 
1876 No returns. 

1875 400,000 £8,889 
1874 365,518 8,122 
1873 209,099* 4,356 
1872 207,299 3,111 


Further details respecting the lobster fishery in Norway will be found in 
Vice-Consul Crowe’s Report on the fisheries for the year 1875. 

The oyster fishery, which was carried on along the whole Norwegian coast, 
and formerly with profitable results, has fallen off so considerably of late years 
as to be no longer considered of any value. ~ 

No laws relative to the crab fishery have as yet been passed by the Nor- 
wegian Parliament. : 

I have, &c. 


(Signed) ~. Henry M. Jonas, ’ 
Consul General. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Derby, &c., &c. 


ENCLOSURE. 
TRANSLATION. 
Law for the Preservation of Lobsters. 


Malm6, June 29th, 1848. 

We, Oscar, by the Grace of God, King of Norway and Sweden, &c., &c. 

Make known, that before us has been laid the resolution passed by the 
present assembled Storthing on the 9th May this year, to the effect following :— 

1. It is prohibited to catch or sell lobsters between the 15th of July and the 
end of the following September. 

2. The term of the above prohibition can be limited in different districts by 
the King’s authority. Application to this effect must be sent through the 
local officers of such district. The prohibition must, however, in every case 
be enforced during the whole of the month of August. 

3. Any person taking or selling lobsters during the period prohibited 
according to paragraphs 1 and 2, will be liable to a penalty of 24 skillings} 
for each lobster illegally sold or caught. 

4, Cases arising from violations of the above regulations will be judged by 
the police courts. Whenever anyone is denounced for such offence the police 
or county magistrate is to inquire if the offender agree to pay the fine, the 
amount of the same being notified to him at the time by said official; if 
so, the said fine shall, in the event of his being unable to pay, be recovered 
by execution. If, on the other hand, he deny the charge, and refuse to 
pay the fine, the said official shall duly investigate the charge and try it 
before the Court. ; 

The fines recovered will be divided equally between the informer and the 
local Poor Board. 

5. From eight days after the commencement of the prohibited term until 
eight days after the expiration of the same, it is likewise prohibited to export 
lobsters to foreign countries. Infringements of or attempts to infringe the 
above regulations will be punished in accordance wlth the Customs law of the 
26th September 1845, on the subject of smuggling prohibited goods. 

6, This law will come into force on the lst January next year. 

As we have accepted and confirmed, so do we now accept and confirm this 
as a law. : 

Given at Malm6, 29th June 1848. Under our hand and Seal of the 
Realm. ; 
Oscar. (L.s.) 


* Sic in original: but there is apparently an error in copying; the figures should be 294,099. 
Fae Ramat (England and Wales), p. XIV. ante. 2 is 


JOINT APPENDIX No. II. 


NaturaL History or Craps anp Lopsters.—By Frank 
Bucxuany, Esq. 


Having obtained during the late inquiry, and by other investigations, some 
additions to the general knowledge of the natural history of Crabs* and 
. Lobsters, my Colleagues have agreed that I should have the privilege of 
putting these facts together in a consecutive form, with a view of elucidating 
the accompanying report. 

Crabst and lobsters may be said to correspond with insects, and to do much 
the same duties in the water as insects perform on land. Linnzus formerly 
included the crab, lobster, and crayfish with Arachnide or spiders, under the 
general division of insects. HKven now a certain kind of crab, the “ Skerry,” 
or “ Corwick ” of Cornwall (Maia Squinado), is called the “Spider Crab” or 
the “ Thornback Spider.” : 

As a watch case contains much delicate and complicated machinery, so does 
the back shell or carapace of crabs and lobsters contain many highly com- 
plicated and wondrous structures. Thus in the crab, we can see by dissection 
the membrane which lines the carapace and covers the viscera, the large and 
powerful heart, two sets of arteries, the gills or lungs, the mouth, the stomach, 
the convoluted intestines, and the very large liver. The lobster is somewhat 
similar in its anatomy. : 

The general appearance of a crab or lobster when walking at his leisure is 
very insect-like. “In the] crab and lobster the skeleton is external; they have 
no bones at all ;tin fact they may be said to live inside their skeleton, or, if you 
please, to be *‘ Natural armour-clads,”’ the joints in their harness being beauti- 
fully adapted for offence and defence. This covering is composed of the skin 
more or less hardened. This “dermo skeleton,” when once complete, under- 
goes little or no further change. It is adapted to the increasing size of the 
body by being periodically cast and entirely renewed at such periods as the 
body grows too large for its case: in fact crabs and lobsters grow by 
*‘moulting ’’ their shells.t 

If the claw of a lobster be placed in strong nitric acid, a great effervescence 
takes place; this is caused by the solution of the phosphate and carbonate of 
lime of the dermo-skeleton in the nitric acid. In the lobster there is 60 per 
cent. of carbonate of lime, and 14 per cent. of phosphate of lime. The animal 
‘nust, of course, secrete these mineral matters from the sea water. ‘he shell 
of the erab is not quite so readily soluble in nitric acid as the shell of the 
lobster. When the nitric acid” has done its work, and the effervescence has 
ceased, the lobster’s claw is found to be quite soft and flexible, like a wetted 
glove finger, though still retaining its original shape. This substance, (the 
skeleton of the animal), is composed of Chytine, the horn-like substance which 
forms the elytra of insects. The firni horn-like covering of the wing of a cock- 
chafer, is a good example of Chytine, i have examined the new and soft skin 
of a crab which has just cast its shell ; it is about the consistence of thin brown 
paper, aud when burnt smells somewhat like horn. In fact this new skin 
corresponds to an old skin out of which the earthy materials have been 
dissolved by nitric acid. . 

The skeleton of the crab has been described as being composed of three 
ayers ; the epidermis or cuticle, the rete mucosum or pigment, and the corium. 


*In Scotland crabs are called partans. 

+ The crab has been promoted to form one of the signs of the zodiac. He represents the 
month of June, because when the sun has come to this constellation he begins to go back- 
wards after the manner of a crab. The crab thus got his promotion : when Hercules was 
fighting against the Lernzan hydra,a crab came out of the marshes and-bit his foot; and 
Juno promoted him to be a constellation among the stars. 

+ See further remarks on this, pp. 10, 11, and 19. 


Anatomy of crabs 
and lobsters. 


Composition 
of shell. 


Lobsters turn 
red in boiling 
water. 


Chemical com- 
position of flesh 
of lobster. 
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The epidermis is horny, and has feather-like hairs on certain portions of its 
surface. The rete mucosum consists generally of pigmental matter diffused 
through a certain thickness of the calcareous layer upon the corium; the 
strength of the shell depends upon the calcareous material deposited in it,* 

Microscopally examined, the corium is found, in the crab, to be traversed by 
parallel tubuli (like those of the dentine of teeth), giving off lateral branches 
at certain regular distances. ‘The best examples of the dentine-like structure 
will be found in the black portion of the large claws. 

When lobsters are boiled, their armour-like coats turn red ; the coats of 
crabs do not turn red with boiling. There is much doubt as to the cause of 
this sudden change of colour by heat; but, as far as I can ascertain, it takes 
place in consequence of the decomposition of a peculiar substance which leaves 
a red-coloured oil in a free state. This red-coloured oil does not appear after 
contact with cold water, but appears instantly under the action of boiling water, 
and gradually under the action of water slowly heated. It is highly interesting 
to observe the bright carmine hues running like a fire-work all over the coat, and 
especially the eggs, of a dead lobster when water at 212° is poured upon it. 
The beautiful colour which appears in the egg of the lobster is one of the 
unfortunate reasons why so many millions of lobster eggs are so wastefully 
consumed every year as a garnish for the white-coated turbot, or for fish sauce. 
T have ascertained that spirits of wine has, as well as boiling water, the power 
of changing the shell of the lobster and its eggs to this bright colour. It is 
curious to observe that the eggs of a crab before it is boiled are of a red 
colour, and they do not change their colour when boiling. 

When a horizontal.section of one of the thin plates of an unboiled lobster’s 
tail is placed under the microscope a distinct hexagonal network can be seen. 
This is found to be due to the presence of some innumerable granules of 
calcareous matter which are in some places so angular as to lead me to believe 
they are crystals of carbonate of lime. 

When a vertical section of a lobster which has been boiled is examined under 
the microscope, both vertical and horizontal striz will be seen, the vertical 
strie being the largest. The red colour can be distinctly seen not to be. 
contained in cells, but to consist of a finer and more compact tissue than the 
other parts and to have the colouring matter equally diffused through it. 
The reason why lobsters turn red when boiled and crabs do not turn red 
requires further investigation both by chemists and microscopists. 

Crabs and lobsters contain much phosphorus ; the following table shows— 


The CuEemicau Composition of the EprsLE Parts of the LosstTErR. 


Soft Internal 
— Flesh. Matter. Spawn. 

Nitrogenous matter = - 2 2 19-170 12-140 21°892 
Fatty matter = - - - - 1°170 1°444 8° 234 
Mineral matter - - - - 1:823 1°749 1°998 
Non-nitrogenous matter and loss - L219) sr 0°354 4°893 
Water - - - - = 76°618 | 84°313 62°983 

100-000 | 100° 000 100-000 


That phosphorus exists in large quantities in lobsters may easily be proved. 
A lobster in hot weather, when 1t ceases to be fresh, assumes a highly phospho- 
rescent appearance when seen in the dark, equal, if not superior, to that of a glow- 
worm or luminous centipede. This light increases by friction. Once in my life I 
was called on to exorcise a ghost, which appeared in a phosphorescent form. The 
ghost turned out to be a mass of bits of lobster and lobster shells thrown away into 
a dark corner by the college cook. This phosphorescent appearance is probably 


* See Catalogue, Royal College of Surgeons, “Histology,” and Carpenter’s Reports to British 
Association, 1844 and 1847, 
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caused by the chemical changes in the organic tissues, when life 1s no longer 
present to resist the ordained agency of decay and decomposition ; in fact it is a 
slow combustion by combination with oxygen. Decayed wood is also some- 
times luminous. On a railway in North Wales I discovered a wooden sleeper 
which at night was highly phosphorescent. 

The presence of phosphorus in the lobster is of great importance to the con- 
sumers of these sea luxuries: there is no substance which conveys phosphorus 
so readily into the human system in an agreeable form, and which the system 
so readily and quickly assimilates, as the flesh of crabs and lobsters. For this 
reason lobsters, crabs, and oysters should form the diet of those engaged in 
business or arduous literary pursuits, where there is much wear and tear of 
the brain-powers, and where an extra supply of phosphorus is required for the 
food of the brain. It is for this reason, I imagine, that lobsters and crabs are 
generally eaten and most esteemed for supper. The brain towards night begins 
to feel a little exhausted; the lobster, crab, or oyster quickly supplies the 
want, and the system immediately feels the effect. 

The structure and faculties of crabs and lobsters are very wonderful and 
perfectly fitted by the Creator to the duties they have to perform. 

The mouth of the crab is very complicated. In the crab I find there are 
immediately under the eyes no less than six distinct pairs of moveable doors, 
valves or lips; some of these are subservient to the mouth, some to the breathing 
organs ; all are worked by their own separate sets of muscles. Having dissected 
away, one by one, these doors, which are highly complicated structures and 
thickly covered at their margins with short stubby hairs, we finally arrive at 
two very sharp teeth. In a crab measuring 8 inches across the back, the teeth 
are nearly three quarters of an inch across; they are very much the shape of a 
human nail. Their external edge is sharp and chisel like, and on the interior 
aspect of the teeth is found a hard projection of glass-like enamel ; these two 
powerful teeth are set on a very beautiful hinge. When acrab shell is opened 
two tendon-like bodies are perceived among the viscera. ‘These tendon-like 
bodies, resembling the “leaders” of a turkey’s leg, are inserted into the 
teeth so'as to work them with very great power. ‘The teeth themselves are 
fixed on to a framework of great strength and hardness. These teeth are 
incisors not grinders. The tooth of a large crab when dissected out of the 
body is nearly as large as the incisor of a calf, and much resembles it in 
general contour. Placethe two thumb nails together, imagine them to be teeth 
working’ one against the other, and you will have a good model of a crab’s 
incisor-teeth. Immediately behind the teeth come the cesophagus, and the 
stomach. This is composed of a framework between which a soft, highly 
elastic membrane or stomach is spread, capable of containing much or 
little food. In this stomach are seen three large teeth; these are powerful 
mill-stone grinders. The longest of these teeth are situate at the bottom of 
the stomach. A tooth is situated one or either side. Their surfaces are 
_ corrugated, much resembling the pattern we find in the tooth of an Indidn 
(not African) elephant. These teeth are worked by two strong wire-like 
tendons, of which, in fact, they form the terminations, and are no doubt power- 
ful masticating and crushing organs; this is proved by the fact that the fish 
bones found inside a crab’s stomach are always very much comminuted. In 
their digestive apparatus the crustacea, which are all carnivorous, resemble the 
predaceous insects in the shortness and simplicity of the alimentary canal. The 
liver in the crab is highly developed. In a good dressed crab the liver or 
- “cream” forms the best part of the dish. 

The sense of smell is probably highly developed. The crab has not long 
antenne like the lobster ; it has, however, two small horns near the angle of each 
eye, also two large horns in the middle of the forehead ; these are, I conclude, 
somehow connected with the sense of taste and smell. That the faculty of smell 
is probably highly developed may be inferred from their habits; because, when 
the pots are put down by the fishermen to catch them, they are known to come 
to the pots for food, from a. considerable distance round; “The strongest 
“* smelling bait and the highest coloured has the preference. The white hound 
“is preferred by fishermen because of its smell,” one witness informed us. 
This sense of smell may account for the fact that small fisheries are more 
readily fished out than large fisheries. Moreover, crabs are scavengers, and 
_ therefore the sense of smell is highly valuable to them. In terrestrial animals, 
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which act as scavengers, we find the sense of smell highly developed ; a good 
example can be found in the blue bottle fly and the dung beetle. 

The organs of sight are also very keen: the structure of the eye* is very 
insect-like : the eye of the dragon fly much resembles the eye of the crab. 

This structure of the crab’s eye and his sense of smell, will, I fancy, account 
for the fact that crabs are caught in the greatest quantities when the water is 
muddy and thick. Crabs under these circumstances “ crawl the best.” Crabs 
and lobsters also, having gone in the pots at night, will come out of them at 
sunrise if the pots are not drawn up, because they see they are in a trap, 

The breathing apparatus of the crab is very complicated and very wonderful. 
In the case of fishes the animal has to breathe water by means of gills; land 
animals have to breathe the air by means of lungs; neither of these can change 
places without death. But the crabs and lobsters being littoral or shore 
animals, and being liable to be ‘left high and dry by the tide, require lungs 
that can actually breathe both in air and water. ‘The seal, porpoise, crocodile, 
hippotamus, &c., though passing most of their lives in water, breathe air, and 
have apparatus for so doing. The crab, on the coritrary, breathes both air and 
water. The lungs consist of a series of tufts of very delicate membranes 
which are pyramidal in shape; of these there are eight on each side. ‘These 
sets of eight lungs are packed away as it were in a watertight box. The 
water therefore passes through them without interfering or coming in contact 
with any of the other viscera. This is a most beautiful structure, not yet 
imitated by any design of man. ‘The inner side of this compartment consists 
of a firm box, made of the same. substance as the shell; the outside is a 
beautiful, delicate, elastic, expansive, membrane, and is like gold beaters’ skin 
in structure. When in good health respiration is kept up by means of a con- 
stant stream passing through this lung-containing chamber. The water enters 
through an aperture which I find is situated immediately under the tail. It 
makes its exit through a slit in the neighbourhood of the mouth, where it is 
regulated by the action of a curious valve-like structure, which is connected 
with the mouth. But thisis not all: extending along the whole length of 
these eight finger-like lungs is a delicate curved whalebone-like filament (the 
flabellum) lined on each side with delicate hairs, forming, in fact. a delicate 
brush; this fits accurately on to the lungs. I find this whalebone-like 
filament is fastened to and worked by the great door, the first of the numerous 
doors at the crab’s mouth, and which can be seen in perpetual motion, like the 
gills of a fish when the crab is breathing. The probable use of this beautiful 
mechanism is to keep up a gentle pressure upon the complicated lung 
structure, and regulate the flow of water to it. There is also a valve which 
will keep the water in the lung box, as a cork keeps the fluid in a boftle. 
Ifit were not for this structure the crab could not live equally well in the 
water and inthe air. I have reason to believe that when he leaves the water, 
either accidentally or of his own accord, there is always a certain quantity of 
water in the lung box, which keeps his gills moist. ‘The bubbles proceeding 
from the lungs of a crab or lobster when gradually dying out of water, indi- 
cate that the air in the lung hox is becoming vitiated, and a further supply 
is required, also that the gill tufts are becoming adherent to each other, as 
may be observed in the gills of a dead fish. These gill tufts in the crab and 
lobster are popularly considered poison, and are called “ dead men’s fingers.” 

It is an undoubted fact that crabs are much larger in some places than in 
others; the largest crabs are found on the coasts of Deyon and Cornwall, 
between the Start and the Lizard. These are sent as far as the Edinburgh 
market. The crabs on the north-east coast of England are small crabs. The 
north-east coast of Scotland does not produce large crabs. At Dunbar they 
run small, and are known in the market as “ Dunbar bugs.” The largest 
crabs are caught at Start Point in Devonshire. The largest Cornish crabs 
are 11 to 12 inches across the back, and weigh from 11 to 12 pounds.t Mr. 
Cornish of Penzance has seen a crab weighing over 12 pounds. Large 


* Crabs’ eyes, as used: in the Pharmacopceia of olden times, are rounded calcareous secretions 
found on the sides of the stomach of crayfish. These substances are supposed to act as reser- 
voirs for the lime required by the animal to grow a new shell. They were said to be an 
antacid, a cure for gout. At the present day a substitute for them, composed of carbonate of 
lime, is used principally for cleaning plate: F } 

+ Mr. Laughrin, of Polperro, says 14 to 16 lbs, 
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cock crabs are common in the early months of the year in the London 
markets. At Flamborough the largest crabs are only 7 inches, and at 
Scarborough a 6-inch crab is a good crab. It is certain therefore that there 
are two kinds of crabs, a large sort anda small sort—by analogy “ Pony crabs” 
and “ Horse crabs ”’—and that the smaller kind will never exceed a certain 
dimension ; the cause of this difference in size is probably temperature—the 
Cornish coast being within the influence of the Gulf stream, as shown by the 
vegetation and other natural products, and the sea on the east coast being as 
cold as any part of the North Sea, and therefore unfavourable to the growth 
of crabs. Mr. Spence Bate considers that Cornwall, where the largest crabs 
are taken, is the central habitat of the species (see Evidence, England and 
Wales, p. 57). - 

A kind of black crab is caught in Mount’s Bay. These crabs, as at Scilly, 
are small, black, ight, and not fit to take; and a small sort of crab is found 
in a place near Plymouth breakwater; they are never large there; it is 
nora that this is simply a breeding place (vide Evidence, England and Wales, 
p: 56). 3 f 

Small kinds of lobsters are also caught at Scarborough. Bridlington Quay, 
in Yorkshire, may also be said to be a nursery for crabs; as many as 300 little 
crabs are sometimes caught there in one night. 

Crabs are migratory in their habits. They especially resemble insects, inas- 
much as they are most lively in warm weather ; they approach the shore in sum- 
mer time. Witnesses at various places gave the following evidence on this point : 
—“ On the 9th May 1876, crabs and lobsters came in in good quantities. On 
“ the 16th they came in in nice quantities. On the 31st he had three dozen 
** very fine fish. On the 2nd June he had two dozen and four. On the 8th 
of June one-and-a-half dozen. On the 12th June two-and-a-half dozen. 
“ On the 15th June one dozen and a score. A dozen lobsters is 13. Twenty- 
** six half crabs make a dozen.” ‘ 

Another witness said, “Begins fishing in March, looking for cock crabs. 
“ The cold in the spring keeps back the hen crabs.. When the warm weather 
“ comes he looks for hen crabs and catches fewer cocks, After the hen crabs 
“ get scarcer, in August and September, he looks out for crayfish.” 

“The crab and lobster fishery ceases from the middle of August to the 
“middle of March, when they are migrating.” 

“ Crabs and lobsters came to a certain ground near the Longships, and were 
* as thick as possible, even when the fishermen left off fishing in September. 
** ‘When the fishermen went back in March and April to look for them they 
“* were all gone.” 

“Tt is useless to set the pots before April. In October they (the crabs) 
“* draw off into deeper water.” 

“The crabs come in from the deep water. They come some years in March, 
Ta pty: April, but this depends on the weather. They crawl best in April 
and May.” 

Gua wins produced a “chart of sea-bottom adjacent to Banff, Macduff, 
* and Whitehills, showing that in the autumn months the crabs are three miles 
“ from land, and in the summer months, May to August, near the land for 
“* shelling.” 

“Female crabs are caught by trawlers in early part of the year, February 
*¢ and March, 6 to 18 miles from the shore.” 

“In the spring of the year no large she crabs are seen, but in the summer 
they are caught” - 

* Crabs and lobsters come towards the shore in warm weather, and bury 
themselves in the winter.” 

* Crabs and lobsters will not crawl in hard frosty weather.” 

Crabs will foretell the weather 24 hours beforehand, and will not move when 
a stormis coming on. Warm, rainy weather with westerly winds, is good for 
catching crabs. During the easterly winds the crabs are inferior, and no big 
ones are to be caught; night isthe most favourable time to catch them. 
Crabs ‘crawl best” after a heavy ground swell, which is called a “ crab swell.” 
The reason probably is that the bottom of the sea is disturbed, and the crabs 
are thus enabled to get worms and other food. Hot weather is necessary for 
crab fishing. Thick water in day time and clear water at nightis the best time 
for fishing. The moon makes very little difference. 
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Crabs and lobsters inhabit somewhat similar localities at the bottom of the 
sea. Crabs, however, affect the sandy plateaux rather than the rocks them- 
selves. The large crabs live on rocky bottoms, the smaller crabs on stony 
and sandy bottoms. On the coast of Cornwall large lobsters are caught in the 
very deep crevices far among the rocks, which are called “ pills.” If the pot 
slips into a deep crevasse large lobsters are nearly sure to be caught. 

Crabs are very fast walkers when on the march. They progress, as it were, 
on tip-toe, supporting their heavy carriage-like bodies by means of their eight 
legs, each of which is terminated by a spike. It is difficult to follow the 
movements of their eight legs, more difficult than to follow the movement of 
the four legs of a horse. The eight jointed legs, each with its spike, enable 
the crabs to climb among the rocks like great spiders. 

Crabs also are travellers, as proved by the following cases :— 

Mr. Howard Fox informed us that “A small trading craft was taking 
“ shell-fish from Mullion to Plymouth, and she sank off Fowey. Shortly 
“ afterwards a fisherman at Mullion caught some of the identical crabs in his 
* pots at Mullion, at distance of over 40 miles. He knew the crabs were the 
“ same he had previously captured, because he tied their claws with a peculiar 
* ‘knot, and the knots were still onthem. Other instances of this kind have 
“ happened in this neighbourhood.” 

Mr. Henry Lee writes:—A very singular instance of a lobster finding its 
way back to its former habitat came to my knowledge some time ago. The 
stock box belonging to a fishmonger was overturned during a heavy gale, 
and the fastenings broken by the force of the sea. Notwithstanding that 


. the prisoners confined in it had their claws bound together with twine to 
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prevent their damaging each other, they all made their escape. Some were 
recaptured, and one of them, which was recognised by his having a broken 
“thumb”? to one of his claws, was taken six days afterwards three miles from 
the scene of the accident, and within a few yards of the hole where he was 
originally caught. The string was still tightly secured both to his large claws, 
so that he could not have used them on his journey. 

Mr. Laughrin, the coastguard officer at Polperro, in Cornwall, informed us 
that “crabs go from place to place, and sometimes travel 10, 12, or 14 miles. 
* Some crabs got out of a store pot, and he found them again over seven miles 
* out at sea in a few days.” 

Again, Mr. Climo, of Polruan, stated that crabs had been marked and 
found two miles east of the harbour in about a week; they were known 
because they were “nicked crabs.” 

On 16th October another witness marked the backs of a few crabs with 
the initials W W and put them back inshore. On 27th November these crabs 
were caught again two miles seaward. 

In the winter time the crabs retire from the shallow water to the deep sea. 
They are there picked up by the trawl nets in considerable numbers during 
the cold rough weather. I fancy they hybernate, (insect-like again,) burying 
themselves in the sand. 

In December last I received a deep-sea crab from Dr. Norman, of Yarmouth. 
It was a she crab caught by Mr. James Burgess, fishing master. He states that 
many large crabs are taken by trawlers in the North Sea fishery, 80 miles east 
of Grimsby. During the winter months the depth of water is about 30 
fathoms on an average. Nearly 500 crabs are taken in the voyage of eight 
weeks by trawlers. Most of those caught out at sea have lost a claw. Some 
of them are very large and covered with barnacles. A somewhat similar in- 
stance of crabs being found im the deep-sea can be found at page 46 of the 
Evidence (England and Wales). As the spring comes on, the crabs approach 
the shore, arriving from their winter quarters in the deep sea. 

The sexes of crabs are easily distinguished. ‘Thus a male crab has a small 
narrow tail, whereas a female has a very broad tail, which is called the apron. 
In two crabs of exactly the same size across, the tail of the male crab measured 
seven eighths of an inch across, while that of the female measured two 
inches and one eighth across, see Diagram No.7. The tail of the female 
is marginated with hair; the tail of the male has no hair. The difference of 
the size of the tail in the two sexes can be seen from the engraving. Female 
crabs are called by the following names: Queens, Humps, Ran Hens, Seeding 
Hens, Doup Crabs, Pouch Crabs. The claws of the female are smaller 
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than those of the male. This of itself is a good diagnostic point besides the 
broad tail. The shell of the female is more convex than that of the male, 
the male shell being nearly flat. On the underside of the apron or tail of the 
female crab are seen a series of eight finger-like processes; these finger-like 
processes are double, are attached at their base, and are movable. In a 
crab which is not in spawn, these projections are trimmed .on each side with a 
delicate hair-like substance, in general appearance not unlike the feather of a 
quill pen. Itis to these siiken substances that the eggs are attached. In 
the crab, curiously enough, no eggs are attached to the outer finger of each 
pair of fingers, but oniy to the imner, by means of these hairs extending 
on each side; the outer fingers form a kind of nest for the protection of 
the eggs, see Diagram No. 8. 

A crab carries eight bunches of eggs under her tail. These eggs are of a 
beautiful red colour, even when unboiled, and perfectly globular ; they are not 
unlike very minute herring roe. They are attached to the feathers by means of 
avery delicate but strong fibre, like very fine silk-worm gut, see Diagram No. 8. 
When floating in the water they appear to be, as it were, threaded together like 
beads in a necklace. From a calculation made by my secretary, Mr. Searle, it 
appears that there are 180,180 eggs in one bunch of crab’s eggs; therefore there 
must be no less than 1,441,440 eggs on the eight bunches of one crab. Mr. 
Spence Bate, F.R.S., found in one she crab 2,000,000 ova. Previous to 
Spawning, the eggs are contained or carried immediately under the shell, 
occupying at least one third of the whole space, This mass of eggs almost 
fills the shell. (See coloured cast in my museum.) The eggs are carried inside 
the shell for nine months before they are extruded; in this condition they 
are called the coral. ‘The coral crab is especially esteemed at Aberdeen. 

On bending back the tail of the crab two round apertures on the hard shell 
of the crab will be perceived.. These* are covered with a drum-head-like 
elastic substance, which is perforated in the centre. When a crab is about 
to spawn these project. On passing a probe up these, it will be seen that 
a direct communication exists between these holes and the mass of coral 
under the shell. At the proper time of the year the eggs are extruded 
from within the shell and become attached, by the silky thread already 
mentioned, to the feather-like processes. How this attachment takes place 
and how the eggs are transferred from inside the crab’s body to the apron, I 
am unable to say. It is, however, probably effected by means of the eight 
ambulatory legs, which arrange the eggs as they are extruded from 
the ovaries; the exact manner in which it is done I am unable to say, 
but hope to find out by means of that valuable sea laboratory, the Brighton 
Aquarium. 

A crab may be said to be marsupial ; she carries her eggs inside her body up 
to a certain point ; they are then deposited under this pouch. The reason of 
_ this externa] gestation is obvious; the embryo inside the egg requires water to 
bring it to life. As, in the salmon, the young creature is not developed in the 
egg for some time after its extrusion from the mother, so the mother-crab 
carries about her eggs till the eyes of the embryo are developed in the egg, 
and the young ones subsequently bursting the shell of the egg assume an 
undeyeloped existenceas Zoea. When the eggs of the crab first appear under 
the tail they are perfectly transparent. I have on one occasion examined the 
eggs of a crab; in each egg the eye of the embryo was distinctly visible; these 


Eggs of crads. 


eggs would have shortly hatched. out. According to Mr. Spence Bate the 


horny shells of the eggs remain attached to the feathers of the tail when the 
embryo escapes, and when the female sheds her shell she also sheds the husks 
of the eggs. The London merchants brush out all the spawn from the fea- 
thers under the tail. 

The crab when first escaping from the egg is not by any means a perfect 
shape. It is, indeed, very unlike a crab, and the young zoea until lately 
were considered a distinct genus. “On leaving the egg,” says Professor 
““ Rymer Jones, the young crab presents a curious and grotesque figure; 
“its body is hemispherical, and its back prolonged upwards into a horn-like 


ps = ie witness told me that these were the teats of the crabs, and that the young ones sacked 
om them. 
t “General Outline of the Organization of the Animal Kingdom,” 
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“ appendage; the feet are scarcely visible with the exception of the last 
“ two pairs, which are ciliated like those of a branchiopod, and formed 
“< for swimming. The tail is longer than the body, possesses no false’ feet, 
“ and the terminal joint is crescent-shaped and covered with long spines. 
“ The eyes arejvery large, and a long beak projects from the lower surface of 
“ the head. 

“Tn a more advanced stage of growth the creature assumes a totally diffe- 
“ ernt shape, under which form it has been known to naturalists by the name 
“ of Megalopa. The eyes become pedunculated, the cephalothorax rounded, 
“ the tail flat, and provided with false feet, and the chele and ambulatory extre- 
* mities well developed. 

«A subsequent moult gives it the appearance of a perfect crab, and then only 

does the abdomen become folded under the thorax and the normal form of 

the species recognisable.” 

By the kindness of Mr. Henry Lee, F.L.S., I am enabled to give drawings of 
the crab in its early stages of transformation. Fig. 1 (see Diagram No. 5), repre- 
sents the young crab just as he came out ofthe ege; fig. 2 is the next form 
which it assumes previously to its becoming a perfect crab. These early forms 
of the Zoea crab are as unlike the parents as can possibly be conceived. The 
specimen figures were hatched under Mr. Lee’s personal observations as 
Consulting Naturalist to the Brighton Aquarium. 

My own opinion agrees with that of Mr. Spence Bate, who says :—“ The 
“ berries will be exposed in January and carried till May; soon after that the 
“ berries are hatched. out .... In May the water is tinged with the young 
« Zoea.” 

But berried crabs with ova under the apron may be obtained in December 
and January. Mr. Climo, of Polruan, stated :— Once he had been fishing 
“in October, and had left some crabs in a store pot till after Christmas; in 
« January every one was full of spawn.’ There were nine or ten crabs.” 

Other evidence was given at various places to this effect: e. g. at Prawle:— 

“ About December the she crabs are berried; they are berried in December, 
“ January, and February.” 

Mr. Harvey, a London fishmonger, said, “The hen crabs would have the 
berries under their tail in the beginning of December.” 

Spawning of It is the opinion of some that crabs spawn out at sea, i.e, that the young 

crabs. are hatched out at sea. J am not of that opinion. The mistake, I think, has 
arisen on the different interpretations of the word “spawning.” This may 
mean Ist. Carrying eggs. 2nd. The time when the young are hatched. My 
belief is (as I have said before), that crabs spawn—Zin the sense of first 
appearing “ berried ”—out at sea, but the real hatching out takes place in the 
warm spring months near the shore. All young things require warmth and 
food. ‘The young salmon are born in the spring, absorb their umbilical bag, 
and become active just at the time their insect food is most abundant. Most, 
I may say all, sea-fish fry are found in the spring, and I am, therefore, led to 
conclude that the young zoea come out of the eggs in the spring, when 
there are three things present for their comfort and t0 assist their growth— 
1, warmth; 2, quiet water; 3, food. At that time both animal and vegetable 
life are just bursting forth into existence, and the food minute enough for the 
zoea to eat is at that time found in mostabundance. In many parts of England 
the smallest crabs are found in May and June. 

Young birds are born in the spring for the same reasons. If young crabs 
were born out at sea in the winter time, the conditions would not be favourable 
for them. My statement is further confirmed by the fact that the very small 
crabs, the first real crab-like creature after the zoea state, are found on the 
foreshore in the shallow warm water in the spring time. 

Ges dasaain As the crab is encrusted with a hardened and inelastic shell, composed of 

their shells. Catbonate and phosphate of lime, and chytine, it is notable to grow like any 
other creature; it therefore periodically sheds its shell. I have a very fine 
specimen in my museum of a crab which I took myself at Herne Bay, where it 
is locally called a Punger, in the actual process of shedding its shell. The 
shell when about to be cast off is split along the underside of the body from the” 
mouth to the tail. This line of division, I find, is plainly marked in the shell 
of a full-grown crab. , F 

It is not known how many times a year a crab sheds its shell. 
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The following evidence was given us. Mr. Matthias Dunn thinks “ crabs 
“shoot their shells at least once a year, and as often as they fill up. They 
** must cast their shells more than once in 16 months to grow from 4 to 
“8 inches across.” Mr. John George, of Sennen, thinks, “ crabs shoot their 
“ shells once a year. Has found them every year in a certain hole with their 
“ shells off in March and April.”° Mr. Laughrin, Polperro, stated “that large 
“ crabs shed their shell twice a year; small ones every four or five months.” 

Other witnesses informed us that “acrab of 4 inches would shed his shell 
“ thrée times before he reached 8 inches.” “Crabs are casting their shells 
“ between end of August and end of November.” ‘‘A crab of 4% inches is 
* about three years old.” 


When a crab sheds his shell he sheds every part, not only of his external 


covering, but also of the skin covering his internal viscera, even the horny - 


casings of his lung tufts. He also sheds the. coating of his eye, and even the 
external covering of his large pincher-like teeth. The coat and teeth of the 
stomach are, I think, also shed, but I have not specimens to show this. When 
a crab sheds his shell he increases considerably in size. In the appendix will 
be seen a diagram showing the rapid increase in size at each growth. This 
remarkable specimen was presented to me by Mr. Sandford of Cromer. The 
crab had cast its shell in the crab pot, so that the empty shell and the crab 
itself were luckily quite perfect. ‘The empty shell measures across three inches 
and seven eighths. The crab which came out of the shell measures no less 
than five inches, namely one inch and one eighth larger than it was a few 
minutes previously. I have ascertained for a fact that a crab is enabled to 
draw out his claws through the narrow opening of the point where the claw 
joins the body by the curious fact that the shell splits just at this point. The 
shell of the lobster also cracks at this point. (See specimen in my museum.) 

When at Dunbar, Mr. Hutchinson was good enough to give me a live 
lobster which had just cast its shell in a store-box; the length of the lobster 
shell was 7 inches, and the length of the new lobster was 8 inches. Myr. 
Hutchinson gives as evidence :—“ It would be beneficial to everbody to return 
“ Jobsters to the sea under 43 inches in the barrel ; a lobster measuring 4 inches 
“ to-day is worth 6d.; each time it casts its shell it grows half an inch, so 
“* that very soon it would be worth double the money. A lobster grows half an 
“ inch in the barrel when it has shed its shell once.” 

It is probable that when crabs arrive at an adult age, they will not. shoot 
their shell. The evidence 1 have of this is a male crab from the North Sea, 
measuring 6% inches across the back. Upon its back are two oysters. These 
oysters have adapted themselves to the contour of the crab’s back; they 
mneasure respectively in the widest diameter about 3 inches. This individual 
crab had not, therefore, shed its shell for three years. I have also another crab 
which has one oyster attached to it, This crab (a female) is 7% inches across 
the back. This oyster shell measures 3 inches across. To both these specimens 
there are also large barnacles attached. I have also another specimen, presented 
by Mr. J. Wiseman, of a crab on which six oysters are fixed ; the upper surface 
of the crab is almost concealed. by the oysters. This crab must have been in the 
middle of a heavy fall of oyster spat. [have also two specimens of the common 
spider crab of small size. Onthe back of one are attached no less than 10 
mussels, which I conclude are two years old; the other crab has, attached .to 
the lower surface of the claw, an oyster of about four months old, two other 
small oysters are attached to the lower surface of the crawling legs. 

Oysters do not very often attach themselves to lobsters. ‘There is, however, 
a, splendid specimen in the British Museum to which 20 oysters are attached. 
I calculate this lobster had not shed its shell for four or five years. 

It is, however, to be observed that the crow, anomia, or saddleback oysters, 
seem to be especially fond of adhering to the shells of lobsters. I do not know 
why this should be; the crow oysters only come from warm water ; when, there- 
fore, crows are found upon lobsters, it is quite certain that they inhabited placey 
where the temperature was somewhat warm. 

Not only do crabs cast their shells, but they not unfrequently, from some 
cause or other, throw off their claws, and, strange to say, and it is interesting to 
know, that they will grow again. I have a specimen of a crab whose larger claw 
measures 123 inches long, and 7 inches in circumference at the largest part, while 
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the smaller claw measures 5 inches at the outside measurement, and 2 inches 
in circumference at the largest part. After a crab has shot his claw the wound 
is covered over with a firm cicatrix ; after a while the new limb appears from 
about the centre of this cicatrix ; at first it appears like the bud of a plant, it 
then assumes gradually larger dimensions, in its early stage much resembling 
the incipient graft of a tree. In Aberdeen market I saw a great many crabs’ 
big claws sold separate without the crabs. I fear they take off the claws and 
return the crab to the sea clawless. 

At Newhaven, if a crab wants a claw, the fisherman has to give an -extra 
crab to make up for it. About Anstruther small crabs are called Poults. 

It is probable that the female crab is impregnated by the male shortly after 
she has shed her shell, and when the shell is quite soft. 

Mr. Thomas Hutton, Custom House Officer, informed me when at Peter- 
head, that when the female crab becomes a peelert, that isa soft crab, which 
she does yearly in the end of the month July, and in August and September, 
the male crab, which does not cast its shell at this time, mates. ; 

At Hall Sands, Devon, we were informed that all.soft crabs are called ripe 
crabs; they are always accompanied by a male. { 

Mr. H. Lee tells me that he has seen at the Brighton Aquarium the common 
shore crab mating, both being hard shelled, and that he has received evidence 
from fishermen at Poole, in Dorset, and elsewhere, that they have observed the 
same thing. 

I now come to a very important subject indeed, viz., soft crabs. 

A soft crab may mean two different things. Firstly, it may mean a crab 
which has just cast its shell, and is soft to the touch, like putty, or 1t may 
mean a crab whose shell is very brittle, like thin glass. } 

After the crab has cast its shell, the shell, wanting calcareous matter is very 
soft and elastic, like putty. At this time they retreat into concealment. As 
the shell hardens* the crab gradually assumes more consistency in its skin or 
shell, Crabs in this condition are called “ soft crabs,’ “ casters,’ “light-footed 
crabs,” “ light crabs,” “ white bellied crabs,” “ peelerts,” “pullers,” “ meticks,” 
“seeding crabs,” “ watery crabs,’’ “‘ white crabs,” “ripe crabs,” “pale crabs,” 
‘‘sheer, or sick crabs.” I myself prefer to call them “‘ glass crabs.” These 
crabs have not recovered their condition after casting their shells, they are in 
fact “ kelt”? crabs. I have dissected several of these crabs, and find that they 
contain very little else but the stomach, liver, lungs, and other viscera, but 
always a great deal of water. 

A glass crab can always be told by pressing ‘the shell immediately under- 
neath the claws; at a slight pressure, it splinters up like glass. At several 
fishing ports in Scotland I observed the bottom of the harbours covered with a 
very large number of dead crabs, with their shells broken, the fracture having 
been caused by the fishermen smashing the shell to see if they were good or 
not. The crab is generally killed by the operation, though in some cases it 
may possibly escape with its life. 

The following evidence was given by Mr. Robertson, a fish merchant of 
37 years’ experience, at Dunbar. “The merchants will not take these soft 
“ crabs. They are broken up by fishermen for bait or thrown dead into the 
“* harbour, the fishermen having broken their-shells with their thumbs. From 
“ October to January if 1,000 crabs were caught 500 often would be soft, and 
“ would be destroyed. A law should be made that soft crabs should not even 
“ be brought ashore, they should be thrown over into the water at once 
“ from the creels.” 

Mr. J. Anderson, fishmonger, Edinburgh, writes me that “he has been 
«* informed that the Dunbar fishermen select all the soft-shelled crabs, and 
“ after smashing them on the shaft of the boat heave them into the sea ; when 
asked their reason for so doing, their answer was, to prevent their coming 
“ and eating the bait out of their creels. Now such wanton destruction of the 
“ very best of the crabs is a disgrace to the community they belong to. My 
informant says he has seen ten dozen (120) cast into the sea in one day. 
It is a well-known fact that it is only crabs above two years old that cast 
“ their shells, so that the best of the crabs are destroyed.” 
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* Take portions of the shell and put them into nitric acid. The shell of the soft crab 
effervesces much less than that of the crab with the hardened shell. 
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_ At Scarborough we observed several soft or glass crabs exposed for sale in a 
fishmonger’s shop, and five soft crabs in a basket on the quay. 

My.. Sellers, fish merchant, Scarborough, stated:—“Many soft crabs are 
“ taken in the trawl nets from October to March, and in July and August. 
* One out of four of these soft crabs are not saleable and not eatable. ‘There is 
“ no difficulty in distinguishing between a light crab and a full crab even in 
“ the water. Is in favour of returning them to the water.” 

A section of the claw of a soft glass or light crab will show that the meat has 
shrunk away from the shell, whereas in the full crab the meat completely fills 
up the shell of the claws. 

Mr. W. Paul stated in evidence,—“ Crabs are not used as bait when they are Crabs used for 
“ in good order, they are too valuable. The claws of crabs in.November are ?@* 
“ soft and watery. Thinks that the wanton destruction of crabs unfit for food 
“is the cause of scarcity. Even in October when crabs are in good condition, 
* the claws are sent to market and the bodies used as bait. The body of the 
** male crab is rarely sent to market, it is retained for bait, and the claws alone 
“ ave sent to market. Both the claws and body of the female crab are sent to 
market.” 

At North Sunderland we heard from Mr. Robson: “The light crabs come 
“in about November. Sometimes they are hove away, but sometimes they 
“are so soft that they float, and cannot get to the bottom. Thinks it is a great 
waste to destroy the soft crabs.” 
At Beadnell we heard: “In every day when he began fishing (in October) 
“ there were from 10 to 50 crabs in every net; and in some nets all the crabs 
“ were bad; the great majority were soft. Only got one barrel of crabs out 
“ of the whole take. This ought not to be allowed.” 

Another fisherman stated that he “ Gets a great many soft crabs. Thinks this 
“ a very great waste. It would be a good thing to stop the waste.” 

I consider that having ascertained that such vast numbers of these glass 
crabs with brittle shells (which as we see from the above have many names) 
are amually destroyed throughout the country, the Legislature should at 
once put a stop to the practice. As the Salmon Fisheries have been greatly 
benefited by preserving the kelt or unclean salmon, so most assuredly would 
the crab fisheries be benefited by preserving the glass or soft crabs from 
wanton destruction. ‘These crabs are of no use, except sometimes as bait to 
the fishermen. ‘They bring discredit on the wholesale and retail dealers, while 
to the public they are worthless, if not unwholesome as food. My colleagues 
and myself quite agree that these kind of crabs should be preserved. There 
are, however, legal difficulties in the way which I trust may be overcome by 
those whose special duty it is to frame the laws of England. By making it 
illegal to kill glass or light crabs, in my opinion the crab fisheries of this 
country would be more benefited than by any other enactment. 

As crabs and lobsters are only caught in pots, their stomachs are in con- Food of crabs. 
sequence full of the bait whichis used to entice them into these pots. They 
are in their habits almost purely fish eaters. This is proved by the readi- 
ness with which they go into the pots to get at the bait. They may also 
eat mussels and limpets, cracking them with their pincher-like claw. The 
following fish are used for bait: skate, cod, codlings, whiting flounders, 
gurnards, bibs, rays, wrasse, plaice, soles, gurnet, sharks, dog-fish, spider crabs, 
or corwicks, haddock’s heads, and cuttle fish. ‘The head of the fish is generally 
put into the pots; the eye of a dead! fish is said to attract the crabs. 

The fishermen break up crabs to catch wrasse, but not to catch crabs, though Bait for crabs 
erabs are probably cannibals. In some places the crab is called the king of 224 lobsters. 
the sea. 

The strongest smelling baits and the highest coloured baits have the 
preference. The whitehound, on account of its scent, is preferred by the 
fishermen. 

It is a strange thing that lobsters seem to be attracted by colour. Richard 
Little, East Looe, stated, ‘‘that he generally keeps gurnards pickled in brine. 
** Tt is necessary to keep the colours bright, because lobsters seem attracted by 
** colour.” 

Neither crabs nor lobsters will go into the pots unless there is some scent in 
the fish bait. The crabs are very particular as to diet, they will not eat stale 
fish. Lobsters will eat any kind of bait, even dried fish or stock fish; they 
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will even take a stinking bait. Fish is so necessary as bait for crabs and 
lobsters that the fishermen are sometimes obliged to break up the young of the 
edible common crab to catch larger crabs. Crabs are also used aS bait on 
lines, especially in places where mussels and limpets are scarce. 

The fishermen are in most instances aware that they are acting unwisely 
in breaking up crabs for bait. -William Prynne, Kast Looe, stated, “ com- 
“ mon sense leads the fisherman to spare the small crabs at all times except 
* when they are required as bait. The fisherman agree with him that when 
“ the hookers have done fishing bait is very scarce, and that under these 
“ circumstances it is absolutely necessary to break up small crabs to catch 
“* wrasse, which are used to catch lobsters. 'The Looe men have sufficient sense 
“ to return the small crabs at all other times of the year.’’ 

If a law prohibiting crabs for bait were made, it would press very hard upon 
the old people. Crabs are also used for bait, not only for the long lines, but 
for the haddock lines. ‘The hooks are baited with crabs, bullock’s liver, and 
mussels. The evidence at Muchalls was that every third hook in the long 
lines is baited with crabs. Mussels are very costly in some parts of the 
country, They are nearly 37. a ton before they are delivered at Stonehaven ; 
the principal supply of mussels is from Boston Deeps, the mouth of the Tees, 
the mouth of the Clyde, &c. 


Enemies of crabs Nature has laid down for Jand animals the great law of “eat and be 


‘and lobsters. 


Pollutions. 


eaten.” We find that this law applies also to the animals which live in the 
sea. The enemies of the crab and lobster may be divided into animate and 
inanimate. 

Among the inanimate we find firstly storms. The evidence at Peter- 
head goes to show that a great many crabs are killed during January and 
February, and in fact throughout the year, by storms. The occasional storms 
of July and August probably have the effect of destroying large numbers of 
crabs when they are soft. A witness at Penzance stated that the storm which 
occurred in 1873-was very bad for that time of year, and crabs have disap- 
peared ever since. A witness at John O’Groats stated that coarse weather has 
been worse than usual. During the last four or five years the storms have 
destroyed many spawning places. 

Crabs do not suffer like river fish from pollutions, but still they are not 
entirely exempt from the consequences of placing waste material into the 
water. Thus at Cullercoats we learnt that a vast quantity of dredgings from 
the bed of the Tyne ships, ballast and alkali refuse (most bluebilly) has been 
brought down by barges called hoppers and deposited at the mouth of the 
Tyne. Five hundred thousand tons of rubbish are thus deposited in the sea 
in the course of one year. This has been going on for 20 years. No less than 
ten million tons must have thus been deposited in the sea outside the Tyne. 
This vast accumulation of foreign and noxious matter must necessarily have 
greatly interfered with the natural habitat and comfort of the crab and 
lobster. 

A similar case of pollution occurs at Plymouth ;, barges coming from the oil 
of vitriol stores shoot their refuse outside the breakwater. The refuse from 
these is white like mud; it is probably waste lime. 

Throughout the neighbourhood of Peterhead and Fraserburgh an idea 
prevails that the lobsters and crabs were all destroyed by tobacco. A ship 
with a cargo of tobacco was wrecked about 40 years ago at Kirkton Head, 
three miles north of Peterhead. 

Before the wreck occurred it was usual to catch four or five lobsters in a 
ying. When the wreck occurred they were thrown up in cartloads on the 
shore, and the fishery has been very poor ever since. This tobacco pollution 
might have taken effect at the time, but Ido not think it could have been 
permanent. ; 

Among the animate enemies the principal enemy I believe are cod. A 
witness at Burghead stated that “codfish are great enemies to lobsters; he 
“ hardly ever opens a cod without finding young lobsters in the stomach ; this 
“* is particularly in February and March. Has seen cod throwing up lobsters on 
_‘* the deck of a vessel, as many as five or six lobsters in onecod. ‘These lobsters 
“* would be three or four inches in length, or even smaller. Cod eat lobsters all 
“the season. In the spring and in January, February, and March there are 
* many cod about.” 
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_ Skates and congers, and codling and haddock, also eat crabs and lobsters. 
Both crabs and lobsters when in a soft condition seek concealment, as though 
they were aware that at that time their armour was not in a fit condition for 
fighting, and that they may be easily picked up by the enemy. A witness 
at Penzance informed us that a little insect of the shrimp tribe appeared near 
the Logan Rock 12 years ago. He thought this insect ate all the bait from the 
pots and drove the crabs away; he did not know the name of the insect. 
Whenever these insects were found they drove away the fish; they are now 
decreasing again. I have unfortunately been unable to obtain specimens of 
this insect, and have therefore no idea what they really are. 

The same witness considers that the natural destruction of shell fish by 
skate and cod is ten times greater than by fishermen. Skate and cod are 
-sometimes full of small crabs. I am also of opinion that the young crabs, 
when in the form of Zoea, afford food for fish and many other inhabitants of 
the waters. d 

-In the spring and summer a great number of small crabs are picked out 
of the rocks by women and children; but I do not think much of the 
mischief done by them. 

Among the enemies of the crab I must not forget the octopus. This creature 
is a great crab eater, as proved at the Brighton Aquarium. Where he exists, 
he, no doubt, plays great havoc among the smaller edible crabs. 


As there are two different sizes of crabs, so also there appear to be two 
different sizes of lobsters. 

The deeper the water and the further from the shore, the larger are the lobsters. Large lobsters. 
The Skye and the Orkney lobsters are probably the largest in the British 
Islands. At St. Mawes we heard of two lobsters, one 10 lbs., and the other 
93 Tbs.; and at Durgan and Sennen of one of 13 lbs. A large lobster was 
caught in a large earthenware pot at Gosport in 1870, he weighed 8 Ibs. 
10 ounces. In May 1875 a lobster, weight 12 lbs., was found at Saints Bay, 
Guernsey. I finda record of a lobster exhibited at Billingsgate, July 30, 1842, 
which measured 2 feet 54 inches; the size of the body was 16 inches, the 
claws measured upwards of 14 inches. In August 1873 a lobster weighing 
11+ lbs., caught in Guernsey, was exhibited by Messrs. Grove of Bond Street. 

On July 1874 a lobster, weight 74 lbs., was caught on the Fife Banks 
of the Forth. The lobsters from the Lizard ground are one third heavier than 
those in Falmouth Bay, but crabs are smaller. 

The largest lobsters that have come under my individual notice are, first, 
a lobster weighing 105 lbs., sent me from Tenby, and now in my museum; 
secondly, a lobster presented to me by John Byatt, of Messrs. Winder’s, 
Haymarket, measuring 8 inches in the barrel, the total length being 192 inches, 
and the weight 92 lbs. 

In the York Museum there is a magnificent specimen of a lobster, of which 
the following are the dimensions: barrel 94 inches; top of beak to tail 
19% inches; left claw, the crusher, length 105 inches; right claw, cutting, 
length 10} inches; left claw at widest part 5 inches. This was an American 
specimen. . 

Another very large lobster we came across in our inquiry was a grand 
specimen which we examined in the house of Mr. Scovell, at Hamble, near 
Southampton. The following are the dimensions : 

Length of barrel to tip of horn; 94 inches; length of tail turned under the 
body, 12 inches; total length, two feet all but three quarters of an inch. Right 
claw, 193 inches long; girth, 12% inches; weight when killed, 14. lbs. This 
lobster Mr. Scovell informs me was caught in a trammel net on the coast of 
Cornwall. 

Tn the course of our inquiry we had evidence which pointed to the possible Small lobsters. 
existence of a smaller kind of lobster. A witness informed us that on part of 
the coast, near Hoy Island, the lobsters are always small. It is an undoubted 
fact that the lobsters caught at Bognor are always small; the fishermen do not 
wish the gauge under which these lobsters should not be sold to be more than 
a quarter of a pound in weight, that is about five inches long; they are called 
G3 eit lobsters ;” they run 14 to 20 to the pound. These small lobsters are 
caught in the prawn pots. There are grass banks extending from Selsea 
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Lobsters breed- 
ing. 
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to Shoreham. It is very possible that the lobsters come in from great 
distances to breed in this locality. The -water is in the summer time con- 
siderably warmed by flowing’ over large tracts of sand which are heated by 
the sun. Built in to the walls of the street at Bognor I observed several stones 
covered with dead oyster spat. Oysters will not adhere unless the water is 
warm. I conciude therefore that the warmth that is favourable to oyster _ 
breeding is also favourable to young lobsters. Small lobsters are also caught 
in considerable numbers in the prawn nets at Budleigh Salterton. 

Again we heard that there is a ground outside St. Mawes where lobsters do 
not grow large. Out of 20 only 5 or 6 will measure 11 inches. 

Small lobsters also come from Ayrshire. The very small lobsters at Whitby 
are called nintycocks or nancies. } 

The female lobster may be distinguished from the male by no less than five 
points of diagnosis. 

Firstly, the female is much broader across the arch of the tail than the male. 

I have measured the tails of a male and female lobster, both being about 
the same size, viz., 10 inches in length; the tail of the female was a quarter 
of an inch broader than that of the male. "This is a beautiful provision to give 
space for the bunches of eggs. I have also remarked that the broad ends of 
the side armour plates of the tail are much closer together in the female than in 
the male. This serves as a protection for the eggs. 

Secondly. A male can be distinguished from a female lobster by the strong 
spines upon the inner arch of the joints beneath the tail which support the 
middle plates of the tail. In the male these spines are strong and projecting. 
In the female, they can just be felt by the finger. 

Thirdly. In the male the first pair of legs or feathers under the tail are large ; 
in the female they are small (not half the size). 

The second pair of legs also differ; the male has a kind of spur on them 
which is absent in the female. 

Fourthly. Between the two last pair of legs in both sexes of lobsters there 
exists a portion of the armour in the shape of an inverted saddle; in the male 
the flaps of the saddle present a deep indentation, in the female these are 
more or less rounded off. 

Fifthly. The male lobster can be distinguished from the female in the 
following manner. At the junction of the last pair of legs with the body 
can be found in the male two minute holes, large enough to admit a pin, 
In the female, similar holes will be found in the same relative situation, at the 
insertion of the pair of claws which are the second above the saddle and the 
third from the pinching claws. 

The berried lobster carries five bunches of eggs on each side underneath the 
tail, making ten bunches in all. I have counted the eggs on one bunch and 
find that there are 2,496 on one bunch, making the number of eggs in this one 
lobster 24,960. 

Lobsters are found with berries all the year round; March, April, May, are 
the months when they are fullest. 

In order to supply lobster eggs to the cooks for ‘sauce, Mr. Sheppard, 
lobster boiler, has collected in April and May from 14 to 18 pounds of lobster 
spawn ; there are, I find, 6,720 eggs in one ounce of lobster spawn. Here then 
were destroyed eggs which might have represented, say, in 16 lbs. of eggs, no 
less than 1,720,320 lobsters. 

I have fortunately been able to obtain the following interesting account of 
lobsters breeding. It is by the celebrated fish culturist the late M. Coste :-— 

“The lobster commences breeding in the month of October, and the pairing 
takes place sometimes as late as January. The couplings are rare at the open- 
ing of the season, but increase in frequency to the end of December, and but 
few take place in January. The female emits the eggs in about fifteen or 
twenty days after the pairmg. When they have reached the stage proper for 
their expulsion, the female applies the inner side of the tail against the plastron 
or shell immediately over the stomach, in such a manner as to form a cup or 
cavity, in which are to be found the openings of the oviduct, placed exactly 
behind the third pair of legs. Consequently when the eggs escape from the 
stomach they fall into this natural cup or cavity, as described above. They 
are expelled in successive jets to the number of 20,000 in a single day. 
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“ The lobster along with the eggs, emits at the same time a kind of adhesive 
liquid, which binds the eggs one to the other, and attaches them all to the 
small feet under the tail, where they remain in perfect shelter from all harm 
until they are sufficiently ripe for final expulsion. 

“Tn order to forward and force the regular incubation of the ova, the females 
have the power to give them more or less light, as they consider requisite, by 
closing or opening the fold of the tail. Sometimes the eggs are kept quite 
covered, and at other times they give them a kind of washing by moving the 
flanges of the tail in a peculiar manner. The incubation lasts six months, 
during which time the female takes such good care of the ova, that it is rare to 
find an injured embryo or barren egg. 

“Tt is during the months of March, April, and May that the actual birth of 
the young lobster takes place. The females, in order to expel the embryos, 
now ready to burst the shells of the eggs, extend their tails, make light 
oscillations with the fan and its appendages, so as to rid themselves gradually of 
the young lobsters, which they succeed in doing in a few days. The young 
lobster as soon as born makes away from its parent, rises to the surface of the 
water and leaves the shores for the deep waters of the sea, where it passes the 
earliest days of its existence in a vagabond state for 30 or 40 days. During 
this time it undergoes four different changes of shell, but on the fourth it 
loses its natatory organs, and. is therefore no longer able to swim on the 
surface of the water but falls to the bottom, where it has to remain for the 
future; according, however, to its increase of size it gains courage to approach 
the shore which it had left at its birth. The number of enemies which assail 
the young embryos in the deep ‘sea is enormous, thousands of all kinds of fish, 
mollusca, and crustacea are pursuing it continually to destroy it. The very 
changing of the shell causes great ravages at these periods, as the young 
lobsters have to undergo a crisis which appears to be a necessary condition to 
theirrapid growth. In fact every young lobster loses and remakes its crusty 
shell from eight to ten times the first year, five to seven the second, three to 
four the third, and from two to three the fourth year. However, after the 
fifth year the change is only annual, for the reason that were the changes more 
frequent. the shell would not last long enough to protect the ova adhering to 
the shell of the female during the six months’ incubation. The lobster 
increases rapidly in size until the second year, and goes on increasing more 
gradually until the fifth, when it begins to reproduce, and from this period the 
growth is still more gradual.” 

In July 1867 I took down two berried hens and placed them in my experi- 
mental fishery at Reculvers near Herne Bay. 
_ Ina few days all the berries hatched out, the water was swarming with thou- 

sands of little zoea. After they were hatched the little lobsters swarm 
about in shoals near the surface, but at the end of a fortnight, although they 
had undergone no alteration of form, they took up their residence at the 
bottom. Cold easterly winds which had lowered the temperature of water may 
have had something to do with the change of habit. I was not able to raise 
these zoea as the place was so muddy, and young lobsters I believe require 
rocks. 

By the kindness of Mr. Henry Lee, who has made several beautiful micro- 
scopic preparations of young lobsters hatched both at Reculvers and at the 
Brighton Aquarium, I am enabled to give in the Appendix, 1st, a drawing of 


Young lobsters. 


the egg of the lobster with the young just ready to hatch out; 2nd, the * 


' portrait of a lobster 24 hours old. (See Diagram No. 4.) 


A correspondent at Brixham in 1873 hatched out young lobsters. He 
writes: “I caught a berried hen in our trammel and placed her in a tank 


“ about 5 feet square with a constant flow of water. In two daysthetank | 


“* was alive with young lobsters, and others were rapidly hatching ; they seemed 
© busily employed in seeking for food amongst the animalcule with which 
“ the salt water is supposed to be filled.” 

Lobsters when zoea undergo many transformations and sheddings of shell 
before they assume the form of their mother. 

Mr. Saville Kent, curator of the Westminster Aquarium, informs me that 


according to his observation a little zoea lobster sheds his shell 12 times before 
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he becomes sedentary, each metamorphosis being different in shape. He will 
become the size of a prawn in six weeks.* ‘ 

The smallest perfect lobster I ever saw was at Bognor. I have also a 
specimen in my museum, one of which was taken from the inside of a cod. 

It measures 14 inches in barrel, 14 inches in the tail, total, 2? inches; also 
two others taken by myself at Herne Bay, measuring respectively 4% inches 
and 4 inches. 

As regards the care of its young, and the nidification of lobsters, it was 
given in evidence at North Berwick, that a hen lobster, “ when spawning, 
makes a nest like a swallow, building it with mud and sand with her horns.” - 
On September 28th, 1867, I obtained some evidence on this point from a lobster 
which I had in captivity at Reculvers. The first night she was in the tank 
she artfully collected cockleand oyster shells, and made a trench round herself ; 
a branch of seaweed was made to form a canopy over her head. This house, 
however, might have been made for concealment. As regards the care of a 
mother lobster for her young, a witness stated-—he had put a hen lobster 
into a box, and in three or four_weeks after-a great many young ones were 
born; and they clustered round the mother like chickens round a hen. A 
lobster carrying eggs is called a “berried”’ or ran hen. Lobsters are found 
with berries all the year round, but in my experience not so much inthe winter 
months as at other times of the year. A witness at Banff stated that thirty 
per cent. of all the lobsters taken are berried all the season through. Most 
berried hens are found in the warm months, May to July. When the young 
have hatched out, the lobster is called a “ shotten,” or hollow lobster. There is as 
much difference between a berried hen and a shotten lobster, as there is between 
a herring full of roe and a shotten herring. Lobsters are said to eat each 
other’s spawn; you may put berried hens into a lobster store pot and the other 
lobsters will eat out the berries. Lobsters have been put in a store pot with- 
out berries, and found full of berries in three weeks. 

No experiments have yet been carried outas to hatching and rearing lobsters 
by artificial means. I think it possible that if properly carried out lobster 
breeding ponds might be made a success. 

{t+ is apparently possible to establish a lobster fishery under favourable cir- 
cumstances. J am informed on good authority that when they were building 
the Lowestoft pier some years ago, a small vessel sank in the harbour laden 
with lobsters and crabs, which, escaping, took possession of the pier, which was 
composed of large blocks of stone, and they have continued to breed there. 
Before this such a thing as a lobster had never been caught at Lowestoft, which 
has a low sandy beach, 

It is curious that lobsters assume different colours during the process of 
boiling. Norway lobsters turn a deep red, while the Scotch are more or less 
marbled. French lobsters also boil red. Hence a lobster is sometimes called 
“The Cardinal of the Sea” by French fishermen. Off Bangor lobsters are some- 
times caught which are a beautiful sky blue colour; this is simply a variety. 
In May 1868 I received a specimen (now in my museum) of a lobster which 
was half Albino. One side of the barrel was blue and the other was white. 
Spirits of wine has turned the blue colour of the lobster red. I cut off a 
portion of the white side and boiled it, but it did not turn red. Hence I 
conclude that the colouring matter was entirely absent from this portion of 
the shell. The lobster therefore was half Albino. 

Lobsters are good climbers.. Their favourite haunts are deep down in the 
submarine caves and hollows in the rocks called ‘‘ pills” in Cornwall. We may 
conclude that they live in places either darkened by the depth above or by 
the seaweed. The Creator has given to the lobster long antenne by means 
of which it is enabled to feel its way in dark places. It is also able to feel 
objects behind it. In the structure and use of their antenne, lobsters much 
resemble insects; I have tried a lobster to see how he uses the antenne, I 
threw a portion of food down to a lobster. He immediately set to work to 


* Those who are interested in the subject of the various metamorphoses of the young lobster, 
should observe what happens with the zoea of the common river crayfish (Astacus fluviatilis). 
ke fresh water lobsters can be kept under ,observation much easier than the salt water 

obster. . 
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ascertain its whereabouts previous to seizing it. When feeding, the lobster 
moves its jaws like a weaver making a blanket; he tears his food into large 
pieces, leaving the pounding work to be done by the teeth in his stomach. The 
lobster, like the crab, has acomplicated stomach. It has an elaborate apparatus 
of teeth which in shape are not unlike small elephants’ teeth. When a lobster 
iscut in two, these teeth are readily seen; they are called the “Lady in the 
lobster’s head.” The esophagus atits opening is armed with several pairs of 
complicated jaws. Like the crab it breathes by means [of pyramidal gills* 
which are situated in a separate water-tight box something like the conforma- 
tion we find in the crab. ‘The intestine is one straight tube running down the 
middle of the tail to an aperture which can be found near the tail flaps. 

Lobsters have a certain amount of intelligence. Mr. Reid, of Wick, a very 
observant naturalist, informs me that a lobster never sitsin a hole without 
having a pool of water immediately in front of him into which he may escape 
at the slightest indication of danger. Whereas the common crab cannot swim, 
but crawls sideways, the lobster swims by beating the water with rapid and 
continuous jerks with his tail. When lobsters are undisturbed they will move 
very slowly along head foremost, carrying their heavy claws in front of them 
well away fromthe ground. Mr. Climo of Polruan has seen them dart through 
the pots as the pots were being hauled to the surface of the water; they darted 
through tail foremost. Lobsters can go either way, head foremost or tail fore- 
most. I have seen a lobster, when alarmed, shoot itself backward into a hole 
for many feet without missing its mark. Lobsters seem to have profited by 
experience: there is an impression among the fishermen of Wick that the 
lobsters are becoming accustomed to the creels and will not go into them, 
having somehow found out they are dangerous. 

Lobsters grow like crabs, by means of shedding their shells; these shed 
shells are very perfect. I have in my museum the shed shell of a lobster from 
Reculvers ponds, where I and some friends tried some experiments. The 
lobster in this case could not have been more than an hour in casting its shell 
as the attendant when going to dinner left one lobster, and when he returned 
there were apparently two. Mr. Climo, of Polruan, informs me that in 1869, 
when he had several lobsters in a store pot, he observed one. of them to be 
covered with silver lace. It was quite firm and lively early in the morning, but 
about four hours later he found it had thrown off its outer coat. I have a fine 
specimen in my museum presented by Mr. Hutchinson of Dunbar, of a lobster 
with the shell he had cast in pot. In the process of this single moult the 
lobster had increased one inch and an eighth. 

The crayfish at Brighton Aquarium sometimes shed their shells; a very 
perfect specimen of the shed shell of a crayfish has been deposited in my 
museum by the Directors of the Brighton Aquarium. 

Lobsters are very intolerant of cold. In cold weather they seem numbed 
and certainly retire into deep water. In very hot weather they are difficult to 
carry. Mr. Scovell of Hamble informed us that a lobster in a welled smack 
will keep for afortnight or more, but an average passage is a week or ten days, 
except in yery hot calm weather. In hot calm weather they hang the lobsters 
overboard in nets. In. the far distant islands of Scotland evidence was 
given to my colleague, Mr. Walpole, that lobsters could not be sent. to 
London in hot weather on account of the distance. In cold weather the lobster 

will live eight days out of water; they are sent to London packed in sea-weed. 
' It is advisable in this place to state that lobsters, when required to be kept, 
live better if placed in the cellar among the coal. Coal seems to have some 
effect in keeping them alive. Another way. of keeping them alive, which is 
rather a secret, is to place them in a barrel with straw; the straw should be well 
wetted with stale beer, : 

Lobsters are great fighters ; they fight by pinching and smashing each other’s 
claws. It will also be observed from diagram No. 1 that the tips of the two 
anterior pair of the walking claws of the lobster are notched and therefore 
prehensile, while the two: hinder pair of legs end in a brush-like tip. I have 
not yet arrived at the meaning of this difference in structure. In the female 
the brush-tipped claws may possibly assist in depositing the eggs under the 


*In nearly all the lobsters I have discovered some very curious parasites tightly adherent to 
the lungs, somewhat resembling the etaes attached to the gills of salmon. J have not the 
least idea of what use they can 9 ‘his parasite of the lobster’s lung is scientifically known as 
Nicothoe astaci. A 


Swimming of 
lobsters. 


Lobsters 
shedding their 
shell, 


Claws of lobsters. 


Boiling crabs and 
lobsters. 


Plugging 
lobsters. 
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tail. A correspondent has examined 1,378 lobsters. He reports that the 
male lobster has the left claw always larger and furnished with coarse teeth. 
The female lobster has the reverse, in fact the crushing claw is on the left. 
According to my own observations and those of Mr. H. Lee the sharp toothed 
claw is as often on the right as on the left side of the animal. I have exa- 
mined many thousand lobsters, and have come to the conclusion that there is 
no rule as to how the lobsters carry their claws. ‘The two claws of a lobster are 
always different; one of the claws is made like a nutcracker to break up hard 
substances, in fact it is armed as it were with molarteeth. The edges of the 
other claw are serrated and made for tearing substances into small bits. In 
fact the lobster may be said to carry about with him a knife and fork. ‘The 
difference in the claws can be seen in the drawing in the diagram No. 1. 

Both during this inquiry on every suitable occasion I have endeavoured to 
ascertain evidence relative to the boiling of crabs and lobsters, and have tried 
experiments on this point. It is quite certain that crabs in some parts of 
England are placed in cold water which is gradually heated up to boiling 
point, so that they may be said to-be literally boiled alive. 

At Scarborough a witness stated: ‘The crabs are put into cold water and 
“ gradually boiled ; they die long before the water boils, as they are drowned, 
* not being able to live long in fresh water. If they are put into hot water 
“ they cast their claws.” I have tested these statements by placing crabs in 
cold fresh water, and did not arrive at the same results as the witness. 

I have also experimented by boiling crabs in cold fresh water gradually 
heated. I find they remain alive in the water till it assumes a temperature of 
100° to 110°. During this process the crab naturally suffers great anguish. I 
consider it therefore very cruel to boil crabs gradually in cold water. If they 
are placed suddenly in boiling water they will immediately shoot their claws: 
this indicates the great pain that they suffer. The remedy for this is easy, 
crabs should be placed in boiling water, but they should be killed before they 
are boiled. I have made experiments with Mr. Sheppard, crab and lobster 
boiler to Messrs. Prosser, of Gracechurch Street. I find the crab dies directly 
a sharp instrument, such as an iron skewer or ice pricker, is run into the mouth. 
It has been stated that when this is done the crab will bleed, and the goodness 
come out. This difficulty can be easily met by standing the crab up against 
the wall with the wound uppermost; if placed in boiling water the blood 
(which is white) is coagulated. A crab that has been killed and immediately 
placed in boiling water weighs more than a crab put into cold water. A crab, 
moreover, put into cold water is not so tasty as if put into boiling water, so 
that the most merciful as well as the most economical way of killing crabs is to 
kill them first in the’ manner indicated, and then put them into water that 
is on the boil. I should be glad to seea law made against putting crabs in 
cold water and gradually boiling them, 

I also made inquiries as to the “ plugging ” of lobsters. Lobsters are great 
fighters, so to prevent their injuring each other when in the “hullies” or 
store boxes, it is necessary some way to prevent them using their claws. This is 
done either by tying them with wire or string, or plugging them, as it is called. 
The operation of plugging consists of hammering in a wedge-shaped piece of 
wood at the hinge of the claw. This has the effect of a wedge, and retains the 
claw close and a fixture. This operation necessarily causes great anguish to the 
lobster, which is abundantly supplied with nerves (see preparations in Royal 
College of Surgeons), makes the lobster “fret,” and greatly injures its quality 


as food. Iam happy to say that the fashion of plugging is getting obsolete. 


I understand that some years ago Mr. Gompertz, the then Secretary to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, waited upon the Lord Mayor, 
Sir Peter Laurie, to mention to his Lordship the great inhumanity of plugging 
lobsters. ‘The Lord Mayor stated that he had heard from a medical authority 
that fish tortured into mortification by plugging was actually poisonous. He 
stated he should issue necessary directions. I have good reason to believe 
that since this Lord Mayor’s time the practice of plugging lobsters has been 
disused. In his evidence, Mr. George Stevenson, fish merchant, of Billings- 
gate, stated that some of the Irish lobsters are plugged, but very few lobsters 
are plugged now. It has fallen out of use since Sir Peter Laurie’s time. 

The public should not buy “ plugged” lobsters; if this were done it would 
greatly assist to put a stop to this barbarous practice wherever it is carried on. 
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I would like, finally, here to say a few words about the Cray-fish, as that Cray-fish. 
animal forms an important addition to the public food. The cray-fish is also 
called the “ spring lobster” or “red crab” (Palinurus vulgaris). It is not so 
highly esteemed for food in this country as in France, where it is called 
“ Langouste.” They are only caught on the west coast of Cornwall; the 
principal place for them is the Scilly Islands. I have every reason to believe 
that the cray-fish are migratory. Mr. Bond, a fisherman of Sennen, informed 
me that they came in schools, swimming on the top of the water like pilchards. 
The capture of cray-fish varies; ‘‘some seasons hardly any are to be caught; 
* the next season they come in all of a body.”. The cray-fish are migratory 
and vary in number from season to season. Mr. Bond has caught 50 or 6() 
a day in some years, and in others not more than 12. 10 years ago the pots 
used to catch in one morning more cray-fish than they do now the whole 
season, p. 20. Their horns can be seen working on the top of the water as 
they swim along in shoals. They are caught in much the same places as 
crabs. ‘They certainly eat mussels, for they are found in mussel grounds, 
and probably star-fish. Smooth water and warmth is good for catching cray- 
fish. ‘The fishermen at Cadgwith get the same price for cray-fish as they do 
for crabs. Myr. Barber says, the cray-fish trade is quite as important as the 
lobster trade. Cray-fish are dearer than lobsters; they are 2s. to 2s. 6d. each 
when the average size. He thinks none under 10 inches should be taken. 
He has bought 150 cray-fish at 9d. ; they are now 2s. and 2s. 6d, each. I heard 
of the existence of cray-fish at North Berwick; a witness stated: “There are 
** plenty of cray-fish on the ground, but the fishermen never go after them as 
“ there is no sale. Has seen.tons of these fish thrown away. Has thrown 
** them back for the last 20 years. Calls them ‘soft ground lobsters.’ Would 
** be glad to find a market for them. They average 3} inches in the barrel.” 
For my own part I will not express an opinion as to whether these soft “ ground 
lobsters” of North Berwick are or are not the true cray-fish, until I have had an 
opportunity of examining them, According to my own experience the cray-fish 
carries berries in February and March. 

In concluding these remarks I beg to observe that many specimens illus- 
trative of the natural history of the crabs and lobsters can be examined at 
my Museum of Economic Fish Culture, South Kensington. 


Frank BuckLanp. 
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JOINT APPENDIX No. III. 


DIAGRAMS 


TO ACCOMPANY 


REPORTS 


ON THE 


CRAB AND LOBSTER FISHERIES 


OF 


ENGLAND AND WALES 


AND OF 


SCOTLAND. 


No. 1.—Lossrer, 8 incuxs Lone (life size). 

2.—CraB, 5 INcHES LONG (life size). 

3.—Crap, 4} incHEs Lone (life size). 

4,— LOBSTER, IN EGG, AND 24 HOURS OLD (life size and magnified). 
5.—ZOEA OF CRAB, TWO stacss (life size and magnified). 
6.—GRowTH OFf CRAB ON CasTING ITS SHELL. 

7.—Taits or Matz Anp Femare Cras (life size). 

8.—FEATHERS AND SPAWN, FRoM Tait or FemaLe Cras. 
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eer PHNDIX 


REPORT ON THE CRAB AND LOBSTER 
FISHERIES 


OF 


IRELAND. 


Return of Praces where Inquiries have been held during SzrpTemBER, 
Octoser, November, and DrecemBer 1876, and January 1877, 
into the ConpitTion of the Cras and Logster Fisueries of 


IRELAND. 
County. Inquiries held at Tenor of Evidence. 
Dublin - | Dublin - - | Supply of lobsters not so good as 


formerly; a good many of 8 and_9 
and even 5 and 4 inch taken .In 
favour of enactment prohibiting 
capture of any under 84 to 9 inches. 
Wexford - | Wexford” - - | Supply of lobsters as good as ever, 
In favour of enactment that none 
be taken under 8 to 10 inches. 

Do. . - | Kilmore Quay - | Supply not so good as formerly. In 
favour of enactment prohibiting any 
being taken under 9 inches. 
Waterford -| Waterford - - | Supply of lobsters and crabs as good 
as ever. In favour of enactment 
prohibiting lobsters under 9 inches. 
and crabs under 5 inches from being 
taken. 

Do. - | Dunmore East * - | Supply of lobsters as good as ever. 
In favour of not allowing any under 
9 inches being taken. 

Do. - | Tramore - - | Supply of lobsters decreasing. In 
favour of enactment not to allow 
any under 9 inches being taken. 


Do. - | Ballinagoul* - | Supply of lobsters more plentiful than 
formerly. 
Do. - | Ring* - - | Supply of lobsters as plentiful as.ever. 


In favour of enactment not to 
permit any under 9 inches being 
taken. 

Cork - - | Ballycotton* - | Supply of lobsters as plenty as ever. 
In favour of enactment not permit- 
; ting any wider 9 inches being taken. 
Do. - | Cork = - | Supply of lobsters and crabs decreased. 
In favour of enactment not to per- 
to be taken lobsters under 10 inches 
and crabs 6 inches. 

Do. - | Kinsale - - | No decrease in supply of lobsters. In 
favour of enactment prohibiting 
capture under 12 inches. 


County. 


Inquiries held at 


Tenor of Evidence. 


Cork - 


Galway 


Do. 


Do. 
Galway 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


| Clonakilty - 


Dunny Cove | 
Union Hall - 
Castletownsend 
Baltimore - 


Port Magee - 
Dingle - 


Carrigaholt - 
Kalkee* - 
Seafield* - 
Quilty’s Cross 
Freaghcastle* 
Liscannor* - 


Fisherstown* 
Ballyvaughan 


Spiddle - 


Costello Bay 


Rossmuck - 


Roundstone - 


Salerno*  - 
Ballyconneelly 
Clifden - 
Tully* - 


Letterfrack* - 


Supply of lobsters and crabs as good 
as ever. In favour of enactment 
prohibiting capture of former under 
10 inches and latter under 6 inches. 

Supply of lobsters increased. In 
favour of enactment prohibiting 
capture under 10 inches. 

Supply of lobsters increased. In favour 
of enactment prohibiting be tous 
under 10 inches. 

Supply of lobsters as good as ever. 
Infavour of enactment prohibiting 
capture under 9 or 10 inches. 

Supply of lobsters falling off. In 
favour of enactment prohibiting 
capture of any under 19 inches. 

Supply of lobsters as good as ever. 

Supply of lobsters as good as ever. 
In favour of enactment prohibiting 
capture of any under 9 inches. 

D 


do. 

Supply of lobsters more plenty than 
formerly, in favour of enactment 
prohibiting capture of any under 
9 inches. 

Supply of lobsters as good as ever. 

Supply of lobsters as good as ever. In 
favour of enactment prohibiting 
capture under 9 inches. 

Supply of lobsters decreasing. Against 
any restriction as to size to be 
captured. 

Supply of lobsters and crabs sdecreas- 
ing. In favour of enactmnet pro- 
hibiting capture of former under 
10 inches. Against any restriction 
as to latter. 

Supply of lobsters decreasing. In 
favour of enactment prohibiting 
capture nnder 10 inches. 

Supply of lobsters increasing last two 
years. In favour of enactment 
prohibiting capture under 8 or 10 
inches. 

Supply of lobsters decreasing. Against 
prohibiting small ones being cap- 
tured. 

Supply of lobsters as plenty as ever. 
In favonr of enactment rohibiting 
capture under 8 or 9 inches, 

Supply of lobsters as good as ever. 
In favour of enactment prohibiting 
capture under 9 inches, 

Supply of lobsters better formerly. 
Consider restriction as to size of 
capture of no importance. 

Do. do. 


Donegal 


Antrim 


Do. 


Inquiries held at 


Achill - 
Elly Bay* - 
Belmullet - 
Ballycastle* - 
Kilcummin - 


Sligo ei 
Ballyconnell 


Mullaghmore 


Teelin - 


Killybegs* - 


Inishcoo Island 


Dunfanaghy 


Buncrana* - 


Malin Head - 
Moville - 
Portrush = 


Port Ballintoy* 


Tenor of Evidence. 


Supply of lobsters increasing. 
Abundance of lobsters. 
Do. do. 
0. do 

Supply of lobsters same as ever. In 
favour of enactment prohibiting 
capture under 8 to 10 inches, 

Supply of lobsters decreasing. In 
favour of enactment prohibiting 
capture under 7 to 9 inches. 

Supply of lobsters as good as ever. 
In favour of enactment prohibiting 
capture under 7 to 8 inches. 

Supply of lobsters as plentiful as 
ever. In favour of enactment 
prohibiting capture under 7 to 
8 inches. 

Supply of lobsters as good as ever. 
Asserted that there is a small run 
of lobsters about this place, that 
those of 9 inches are good, and if 
those of that size not allowed to be 
taken, it would be an injury to the 
fishermen. Those of 11 inches 
hardy and good. They get as 
much for small as large. Seldom 
take any less than 83 inches, throw 
small ones back. 

Few lobsters taken on this part of 
the coast, 

Lobsters as plenty as ever. As small 
as 4 inch taken. In favour of 
enactment prohibiting capture 
uncer 8 to 9 inches. Crabs as 
plenty as ever, but of little 
value. 

Lobsters as plenty asever. In favour 
of enactment prohibiting capture 
under 8 to 9 inches. 

A considerable decrease in lobsters. 
Capture less than half as compared 
with 10 yearsago. In favour of 
restriction to prevent small ones 
being taken. 

On one side of Head, lobsters said to 
be as plenty as ever. On the other 
a decrease said to have taken place. 
In favour ofenactment prohibiting 
capture under 8 or 9 inches. 

A great falling off in supply of 
lobsters and crabs. Very small 
lobsterstaken. In favour of enact- 
ment prohibiting the capture under 
8 to 9 inches. 

Supply of lobsters and crabs greatly 

ecreased. In favour of enact- 
ment prohibiting capture of lobsters 
under 9 inches. 

A decrease in lobsters. 


Tenor of Evidence. 


County. Inquiries held at 
Antrim - | Ballycastle - 
Do. - | Larne* - 
Do. - | Carrickfergus* 
Do. - | Belfast - 
Down - | Donaghadee 
Do. - | Portaferry - 
Do. - | Kilkeel - 
Do. - | Ardglass - 
Do. - | Newcastle* - 
Do. - | Annalong* - 


A great decréase in lobsters, attri- 
buted to quantity of small ones 
taken; small ones usually sold by 
the pound. Do not bring half as 
much as good ones. In favour of 
enactment prohibiting capture 
under 9 inches. 

A considerable decrease in lobsters. 
Size diminished. 

Do. do. 

A great decrease in supply of lobsters ; 
many small ones sent to market. 
In favour of enactment prohibiting 
capture under 9 inches. 

Lobsters as plenty as ever, but run 
smaller. Said to arise from not 
being allowed to grow. ‘Three or 
four sometimes counted for one. 
In favour of restriction as to size 


to prevent small ones being taken. 


Lobsters as plenty as ever. In 
favour of enactment prohibiting 
capture under 9 inches. 

Lobsters as plenty as ever. In 
favour of enactment prohibiting 
capture under 9 inches. 


Do. do. 
Lobsters as plenty as ever. 
Do. do. 


Notr.—In the places marked thus * 


= 


our inquiries were not previously~ 


publicly advertized, but the parties interested were noticed to attend, and 
inquiries made en route. 


LONDON: 


Printed by Grorcr E. Eyre and Witx1am Sprorriswoope, 
Printers to the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty. 


For Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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No. 5. 
SPECIMENS REPRESENTING THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CRAB. 


Zowa OF CRAB (First Stage) MAGNIFIED. 


(The Natural size is represented within the circle.) 


ZoEA or CRAB (Second Stage) MAGNIFIED. 


(The Natural size is represented within the circle.) 
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MR. BUCKLAND’S ELEVENTH ANNUAL 
REPORT. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE R. A.ZCROSS, M.P., SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


Sir, April 23rd, 1877. 
I HAVE now the honour to lay before you my Eleventh 
Annual Report on the Salmon Fisheries of England and Wales. 

The salmon fisheries of England and Wales may be compared to 
a vast water-farm. ‘This farm is composed of several parishes, 
fields, or districts. These districts, being all situated on the same 
island, between latitude 50° and 56° North, longitude 1° 30’ East, 
and 5° 40’ West, are for the most part alike in their general 
characteristics. The salmon is, without doubt, a northern fish; he 
is found in the Arctic seas. Salmon are also found in Japan in 
considerable numbers. 

It is remarkable that there is no such thing asa true fossil 
salmon, nor indeed a true fossil sheep; both these animals seem 
to have been placed upon the earth about the same time as our 
own species. It is, however, the fact that salmon have existed in 
this country in all historic periods, and without doubt the Romans, 
when occupying the wall extending from “ Wall’s end” on the 
east, across the county of Northumbertand, made great use of the 
salmon of the North Tyne for their military supplies.* Without 
doubt, salmon is an indigenous animal in this country. This is 
proved by the rights of salmon fishing being mentioned in so 
many ancient charters. It is an interesting fact, moreover, that 
19 out of 29 present Bishoprics are situated on salmon rivers. 
This is accounted for by the fact that in olden times the monastic 
institutions were located by their Founders on the banks of the 
rivers, first for the convenience of traffic, and secondly, for the - 
facility of obtaining fish for the fast days in the Roman Catholic 
times of England. To demonstrate the fact that bishoprics are 
connected with salmon rivers, I give the following catalogue :— 
Canterbury is situated on the! “ Stour:” York on the “Ouse :” 
London on the “ Thames :” Durham on the “ Wear:” Winchester 
on the “Itchen:” Bangor near the “ Ogwen,’ Menai Straits: 
Carlisle on the “ Eden:” Chester on the “ Dee:” Exeter on the 
“«« Exe :” Gloucester on the “ Severn :” Hereford on the “ Wye:” 
Llandaff on the “Taff,” Glamorganshire: Oxford on the 
« Thames :” Ripon on the“ Ure :” Rochester on the “ Medway :” 
St. Asaph on the “ Elwy,” county Flint : Salisbury on the “ Avon :” 


* Tn the Leeds Museum there is a very ancient salmon leister, found at Knostrop 
in making excavations for the sewers of Leeds. 
41021. Wt. 14,370, A2 
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Worcester on the “ Severn :” Peterborough on the“ Nene.” Out 
of these above-mentioned rivers the following is a list of those 
which still remain productive of salmon:—The “Severn,” 
‘* Eden,” “Dee,” “Wye,” “Exe,” “Ure,” ‘ Avon,’ *“ Quse,” 
“Jtchen,’ and “ Elwy.” In former times the Dean of West- 
minster had tythes of the salmon caught near Westminster Bridge 
at or near the place where the House of Commons now stands. 

Up to A.D. 1861 the salmon inhabiting this vast water-farm 
were little, if at alJ, protected. Every man did what was right in 
his own eyes; little or no protection was afforded to the various _ 
species of salmonide, and, if it had not been for the protection 
afforded by legislation, salmon would have prebably by this time 
been nearly exterminated from this country. ~ 

In almost every large town situated on a salmon river I hear 
annually the legend that epprentices placed in their indentures a 
clause that they should not be obliged to eat salmon more than 
so many days in the week. In spite of a reward offered, I have 
never yet been able to obtain a sight of one of these indentures, 
and I begin to doubt of their existence. [ven if this clause 
was put into the apprentices’ indentures, I think it would not 
argue so much the abundance of salmon, as that in former times 
the apprentices were fed on the cheapest possible food, namely, 
salmon kelts descending the river. These could be easily caught, 
and, when either dried or pickled, would form a kind of cheap 
and unpalatable food for the poorer classes of society. 

It is, however, probable that in former times salmon were 
really more abundant in England than now. Of late years, 
however, circumstances have very much changed. Firstly, the 
population has vastly increased, and large towns have been built 
on the banks of salmon rivers. Secondly, as the manufacturing 
industries of this country increased, the rivers were set to work to 
drive the water-wheels. Thus the ‘passage of salmon up rivers, 
whether to spawn or to ascend from natural instinct, was greatly 
impeded. Thirdly, for the convenience of navigation, weirs were 
erected across the main stream of the rivers. ‘This had the effect 
of impeding the ascent of the fish, while at the same time water 
which was formerly running became more or less stagnant. 
Fourthly, large towns required water for domestic purposes, 
canals required it for navigation purposes, and in some cases 
water was taken for irrigation. ‘The water devoted to these 
various. purposes was taken from the rivers, leaving less for the 
fish. Fifthly, the sewage of towns is as a rule allowed to run 
directly into the rivers, as being the cheapest and most cen- 
venient mode of getting rid of it. Sixthly, mines of various kinds, 
such as lead, copper, coal, china clay, &c., began to be worked 
among the mountains from which the rivers for the most part 
take their origin. 

These pollutions, (especially the coloured water coming from lead 
mines, called “ the hush,”) do much injury to the fish, inasmuch 
as they keep the fish back, and covering over the spawning 
grounds with mud and débris, not only render unavailable the 
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clean gravel among which the fish would naturally deposit her 
eggs, but also destroy the insect food on which the young fry 
would subsist. Seventhly, the manufactories of various kinds 
add their quotum to the general pollution of the rivers; more 
especially are paper mills, throwing their refuse chloride of lime 
into the rivers, to be counted among the greatest enemies of the 
fish. ¢ 

Highthly, in former times agriculture had not arrived to its 
present state of perfection. The lands were not drained, and the 
morasses and heaths saturated with water acted as sponges which 
gradually gave off the water to the rivers, whereas the drainage, 
which would formerly have taken a month to run off, is now gone 
in a few hours. 

Ninthly, although fixed engines were done away with, and their 
destructive powers minimised by law, yet the art of catching fish 
by nets has greatly improved. And lastly, when the fish are caught, 
communication by railway and telegraph affords facilities for their 
immediate disposal throughout the country. Again, the use of ice 
for packing fish is an invention of comparatively late date, and 
_enables the fish caught at immense distances from London to be 
brought to market in a fresh condition, and not as formerly, dried 
or salted. So thatit will be seen that it is, so to speak, a continual 
* struggle for existence between salmon and civilization.” 

To meet these conditions as brought about by the civilization 
of modern days, the remedies prescribed by Parliament are shortly 
these :—An annual close time for the salmon; a weekly close 
time; a passage for fish over, through, or round the weirs; a 
legal protection for the parent salmon when engaged in depositing 
their eggs; a protection to the fry from destruction by human 
beings, or being totally lost in canals and waterworks; the regu- 
lation of fixed engines and nets so as, if possible, to give a fair 
share to all concerned. 

I feel it my duty shortly to remind the public who have not 
paid special attention to the science of salmon culture of the above 
facts; because the importance of salmon fisheries as a supply 
of food to the public, and as a source of revenue, not only 
to individuals, but also to the public, is not, I think, sufficiently 
appreciated. Salmon has been called the rich man’s fish; I trust, 
in time, by the proper management of our rivers, it may become 
the poor man’s fish. Vast quantities of meat are imported 
daily to Deptford alone for the supply of the London market, and 
the idea has struck me that should the Thames and other im- 
portant portsin England be blockaded, the supply of food would 
at once run short, and immediate attention would be directed to 
our fisheries, especially the salmon fisheries. 

On the whole, the machinery of salmon fisheries is working 
well ; the Jegislature has given the power, and the law is carried 
out throughout England and Wales, by no less than 41 Boards of 
Conservators, who look after the salmon interests of their respec- 
tive districts, and with whom my Colleazue and myself, through 
the Home Office, are in continual communication. 

The gratuitous efforts of the country gentlemen, landed proprietors, 
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and others who form these Boards of Conservators, cannot be 
too highly appreciated. ; 

In a large concern like this of course difficulties of greater or 
less importance, both legal and physical, are always arising. 
These difficulties, however, according to my experience, arise more 
frequently from the genus homo than the genus piscis. All that the 
latter require is to be left alone or assisted in following their own 
instincts,—they know their own business quite well,—and to be 
protected in every way at the time of year when they are 
breeding. vs 

As for men, what is principally needed, but somewhat difficult 
to carry out, is mutual forbearance, recollecting that when fishing 
in the same river, they are all really partners in the same concern, 
and that their interests are practically identical» 

The first Report of the Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries was 
issued 15 years ago, and my Colleague and myself have already — 
presented to the Home Office, not including the present docu- 
ment, 10 reports. In these documents the various circumstances 
of each river, and the difficulties under which they labour have 
been fully described by one or the other of us, often by both. It 
would, therefore, be tedious to repeat year by year information 
which can readily be ascertained by reference to foregone reports.* 

On the whole, the complicated machinery of salmon industry, 
both as regards business matters, as also the increase of the fish, 
may be said to be working smoothly. 

The byelaws have only been in force three years. 

A crop of salmon is generally supposed to be due on the- third 
or more probably on the fourth year after the seed (ze. the eggs) 
have been deposited, so that there has hardly been time for the 
beneficial effects of the Act of 1878 to be observed. 

The Acts of 1861, 1865, and 1873 are now thoroughly under- 
stood, and are being worked out greatly to the benefit of the com- 
munity at large. 

I wish especially in this report to comment upon the byelaws, 
by means of which a general elasticity is given to the law itself, 
so that the laws may be accommodated to the habits of the 
salmon, for ‘the simple reason that the salmon- will not accom- 
modate themselves to the laws. 

The first point to be observed is Annual close time. An idea 
seems to have prevailed in former times that by preservation it 
was possible to turn a late river into an early one; facts and 
experience have proved that this idea was fallacious. For 
instance, how is it to be expected that the conditions of the Tyne, 
facing the North Sea, and sending the water from a large drainage 
area into the sea, should be the same as that of the little rivers 
Fowey and Camel in Cornwall? The latter are subject to all the 
warming influences of the Gulf Stream; the former is not so. The 
local vegetation and the physique of the people at the two oppo- 


* I should advise those interested in salmon matters to have the reports, including 
the present, from 1873 bound in one volume. An immense amount of fishery 
statistics and other local as well as general information will be found in these reports. 
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site extremities of England—the one coal, the other granite, 
bearing—will show to the most unobservant that physical condi- 
tions bring about great differences in the inhabitants of the land. 
These same conditions extend also to the inhabitants of the 
water, more especially to that exquisitely sensitive creature the 
Salmon. I will not here go into the theory of early and late 
rivers, as I have discussed that before. I will simply again draw 
attention to my remarks in my Report for 1875, page 55, where, 
after a continuous study of the matter, I fancy I have arrived at 
something like a knowledge of Nature’s law on this important 
matter :— : 

“That the earliness or lateness of a river depends upon its 
** proportion of mileage in length, to its square mileage of catch- 
‘¢ ment basin.” 

That if a river has a long length of course and small catch- 
« ment basin, it will be late.” 

“ Tf a river has a short course and a large catchment basin, it 
“ will be undoubtedly early.” 


CiosE Season: 


By section 39 of the Act of 1861 power is given to “alter the 
commencement and termination of the annual close season.” This 
alteration may be made to apply to the whole or part of a district. 
The altered close season shall not be less than 154 days, that is, 
the fish have a holiday for 22 weeks, as regards nets, &c., but 
they must run their chance of being caught for the other 30 weeks. 
In the year therefore there are eight weeks more against them 
than for them. 

The following rivers have taken advantage of this permission. 

It is usually the practice to give the close time for fish; but to 
my own mind the case is easier to understand if the Open time is 
given. In the following tables I give therefore the open, not the 
close times. 

Thus, in the table below, net fishing in the various rivers begins 
and ends as under :— 


District. | Begins | Ends 


Days of Fishing. 
Avon and Stour - - | February 2nd - | August 14th - 194 
hae 2 ence } March 2nd = | September 14th 197 
Cleddy - - - | March 16th - | September 14th 183 
Coquet - - ~ | March 26th - | September 14th 173 
Ayon and Erme - - | April 1st - | September 20th ; 178 
Usk - - - | April 2nd - | August 3lst - 152 
Taff and Ely - - | May Ist - - | August 30th - 122 
Dovey - ~ - | May Ist ~ - | September 13th 136 
Conway - - - | May Ist - - | September 14th 137 
Ogmore - - - | May Ist - - | September 14th 137 
Taw - - - | May 1st - - | September 15th 138 
Axe - s - | May ist - - | September 19th 142 
Camel - - - | May Ist - - | September 30th 153 
Clwyd and Elwy - - | May 16th- ~- | September 14th 122 


Ol 
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The object of the alteration of these close seasons has been to 
allow the proprietors on the various rivers to reap their harvest 
of fish when the harvest is ripe. It is a fact that the main run of 
fish in these late rivers do not come at the beginning of the year, 
but in the autumn months at the end of the year. 

The principles which guide the policy of the Home Office in ilfis 
matter have been ably set forth by my colleague, Mr. Walpole, 
and may be found in the 34th page of the Report for 1875. 

Ist. That no alteration in the close season for nets should, as a 
rule, be made, without a corresponding alteration in the 
close season for rods, and vice versd. 

2nd. That the net fishing season should in no case extended be 
beyond the 30th September. Pe rns 

8rd That outside the county of Feber the net fishing 
season should in no case be extended beyond the 20th 
of September. 

4th. That outside the counties of Cornwall and Devonshire, 
the net fishing season should in no case be extended 
beyond the 14th of September. 

5th. That the net fishing season should be only pended to the 
14th of September : (1) On the Welsh rivers to the west 
of the Dee in North Wales, and to the west of the Usk 
in South Wales; (2) On the Cumberland rivers ex- 
cluding the Eden; (3) On the Coquet. 

6th. That no application not in accordance with these rules 
should’ be granted without a formal inquiry into the 
expediency of complying with it. 

The first clause of the 39th section of the Act of 1873 not only 
gives power to alter the annual close time for nets, but it also 
gives power to alter the fishing seuson for rods. It strictly 
ue: however, that,no fish shall be caught after the Ist of 
December in each year, and that for 92 days, or 13 weeks and 
1 day out of the 52 weeks, the fish shall have immunity from 
anglers. 

The following table shows the open time for rods:— 


District. Begins Ends Days of Fishing. 
Avon and Stour - - | February 2nd - | Octoberist ~- 242 
Seiont - - - | March 2nd - | November 14th 258 
Cleddy - - - | Marchié6th - | November 20th 250 
Coquet - - | March 26th ~- | November 14th 234 
Taw and Torrides’ - | April 1st - | November 15th 229 
Avon and Erme - - | April Ist - | November 20th 234 
Usk, - - - | April 2nd - | November Ist - 214 
Taff and Ely - - | April 2nd - | October 31st ~~ 213 
Dovey - - - | May Ist - | November 19th 203 
Conway - - - | May ist - | November 14th 198 
Ogmore - - - | May 1st - | November 2nd - 186 
Axe - - - | May Ist - | November 19th 203 
Camel - - - | May Ist - | November 14th 198 
Clwyd and Elwy - - | May 16th November 14th 183 


ew 
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The object of the Salmon Acts is of course to give every pro- 
prietor on a salmon river the fair opportunity of catching fish. ‘The 
main harvest will always be reaped of course in the lower waiters, 
as the fish do not go to the upper waters in any quantities till 
the autumnal months. From the above table it will be seen that 
the rods have a better chance of catching their share of fish than 
they had when rivers were universally closed for rods at the end 
of September. Fair angling will never injure a river. 

It is in all cases desirable to gain the goodwill of the upper 
proprietors upon whose property the salmon spawn—and, be it 

‘well remarked, whose trout fisheries the salmon may or may not 
injure according to circumstances. The upper people may get 
their share in one of three ways; time, money, or fish. The upper 
proprietors wish the fish to come alive by the river and not dead 
in the train: a judicious extension of the annual and weekly close 
times is therefore the best remedy to conciliate differences, but it 
must be remembered that fish are not always in a running humour 
even though the course is clear in front of them. 

Closely connected with the subject of angling is the use of the 
gaff. Paragraph 9 of section 39 gives a Board of Conservators 
power to make a byelaw to determine the time during which it 
shall be lawful to use a gaff in connexion with rod and line. 

The following Boards have availed themselves of this bye-law, 

‘and a gaff may be used in connexion with rod and line at no 
time of the year except within the following dates :— 


Teign - - Ist March and Ist September 185 days. 
Seiont - - Ist March and Ist November 246 days. 
Teify and Ayron- Ist April and 15th October - 198 days. 
Dart - - - 2nd April and 31st October - 213 days. 
Conway — - - 380th April and 31st October - 185 days. 
Camel - - Ist May and 30th September 153 days. 
Usk - - - Ist May and Ist November - 185 days. 
Yorkshire - - 1st May and Ist November - 185 days. 
Wye - - - Ist May and Ist September - 124 days. 
Ribble - - Ist May and 15th November - 199 days. 
Dovey - - 81st May and 20th October - 143 days. 
Taw and Torridge Ist June and 15th October - 137 days. 
Taff and Ely - Ist June and lst November - 153 days. 
Kent - - - 2nd June and 31st October - 152 days. 
Eden - ; - Ist July and lst November - 124 days. 


All dates inclusive. 


It is, without doubt, a fact that the preservation of kelts or 
kippers and baggits, in other words, fish that are about to spawn, 
or fish that have spawned, has greatly tended to increase the 
average size of fish in various rivers. A salmon gaff is a 
weapon liable to cause serious, if not mortal waunds to the fish; 
for this reason it is very properly prohibited at times, first, when 
the kelts are descending, and, secondly, during the times that the 
fish are about to get on to their nests. In this respect the departure 
of kelts on their migration to the sea differs quite as much as their 
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migration from the sea to the river. From the above table it 
would appear that the kelts are not out of the river before the 
Ist of March in two rivers, before the beginning of April in two 
rivers, before the 1st of May in six rivers, before the beginning of 
June in three rivers, before the 1st of July in one river. 


ALTERATION OF WEEKLY CLosr TIME. 


The 2nd paragraph of section 39 of the Act of 1873, gives 
power to alter the commencement and termination of the weekly 
close season as to the whole or part of a district, “so that 
* such season shall not commence before six o’clock on Friday 
“ afternoon, and not terminate earlier than midnight on the Sunday 
“ following, nor continue later than 12 clos on the following 
rr Monday at noon.’ 

By the old law the close time began. - 120 “albok on Saturday 
at mid-day, and went on till six o’clock Monday morning. Under 
the new law the Taw and Torridge alone shut up the whole of 
Saturday and Sunday, and begin fishing at midnight on Sunday. 

The following are shut up the whole of Saturday and Sunday 
and begin Monday morning at 6.0: Lune, Ribble, Rother, Teign. 

To my mind this is the best weekly close time, inasmuch as the 
fish have two nights to run up, and they mostly move at night. 
The men have the whole of Saturday, to devote to other purposes, 
and they do not go to work again until both salmon and men have 
had their Sunday rest. By beginning the weekly close time in 
the middle of the day on Saturday, and not beginning to fish till 
the middle of the day on Monday two broken days occur, which to 
my mind is not so advisable as Saturday and Sunday entirely 
shut up as regards fishing. 

The weekly close-time as carried out by the Dee is the nearest 
approach to leaving the fishing water free and unimpeded by nets 
in front of the ascending fish. This, if properly carried out, would 
be, in my opinion, the best possible form of weekly close time. 

The following table shows the weekly close times-adopted by 
the various districts :— 


District. Weekly Close Time, 3 Length. 

Taw and Torridge - | 120’clock Friday night to 12 o’clock | 48 hours. 
Sunday night. 

Lune - - - | 6 o’clock Saturday morning to 6 | 48 hours. 
o’clock Monday morning. 

Ribble - - - | 6 o’clock Saturday morning to 6 | 48 hours. 
o’clock Monday morning. 

Rother - - - | 6 o’clock Saturday morning to 6 | 48 hours. 
o’clock Monday morning. 

Teign - - - | 6 o’clock Saturday morning to 6 | 48 hours. 
o’clock Monday morning. 

Ayon and Stour - - | 12 o’clock noon, Saturday, to 12 | 48 hours. 
o’clock noon, Monday. 

Usk - - - | 12 o’clock noon, Saturday, to 12 | 48 hours. 
o’clock noon, Monday. 

Taff and Ely - - | 12 o’clock noon, Saturday, to 12 | 48 hours. 
o’clock noon, Monday. 

Esk (Yorkshire) - - | 12 o’clock noon, Saturday, to 12 | 48 hours. 


o’clock noon, Monday. 
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District. | Weekly Close Time. Length. 


Below Chester Weir :— 
12 o’clock midnight on Friday to | 48 hours. 
‘ 12 o’clock midnight on Sunday. 
Above Chester Weir : — 
12 o’clock noon on Saturday to 12 | 48 hours. 
o’clock noon on Monday. 
{ From public waters to North British 
Railway Bridge :—6 o’clock a.m. 
on Saturday to 6 o’clock a.m. on | 48 hours. 
Monday. : 
In all other parts of District :— 
12 o’clock noon, Saturday, to 12'| 48 hours. 
o’clock noon, Monday. 


ee. 
Ladi 


Eden = ~- = 


SIZE AND DEscRIPTION OF NES THAT MAY BE LAWFULLY 
USED FOR TAKING SALMON. 


The third paragraph of the 39th section of the Act of 1873 
gives power “ to determine the length, size, and description of nets, 
* and the manner of using the same (not being fixed engines) for 
‘“ taking salmon: Provided that no byelaw made under the 
“ authority of this section shall limit the length of a hang net, or 
“ limit the length of a draft net so as to be less than 200 yards.” 

Under this power byelaws have been made regulating the use 
of the following nets in the under-mentioned districts :— 


Axe - - Draft or seine net. 

Coquet - Draft net or hang net. 

Dee - - Draft nets and coracle nets. 

Ogmore - Draft nets. 

Taff and Ely Draft nets. 

Ribble - Draft, or drift, or hang nets, haaf nets. 

Tees ~ - Draft nets, hang nets, pole or rake nets, and 


coracle nets. 
Usk - - Beating nets. 
Beating nets. 
Yorkshire - Drift nets, draft or seine nets, and beating nets. 


5 


These various kinds of nets and, the way they are worked, have 
‘been fully described by my colleague in his Report for 1873. I 
would beg to refer those who are unacquainted with salmon 
fishing to this account. 

Models of most of these appliances can be seen at my Fish 
Museum, South Kensington. ; 

Nearly every river in England and Wales has its own mode of 
fishing, the experience of the original inhabitants having taught 
them what is the best mode of catching fish; thus, for instance, the 
oldest and most successful traps in England probably are Putts 
and Putchers, as used in the great muddy estuary into which the 
Severn, Wye, Usk, and Parrett empty their waters. These 
engines are probably as old as the time of the ancient Britons. 

Coracle nets are also very ancient, and admirably adapted 
for catching salmon in the rapid mountain streams, where they 
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are principally used. “Hang nets” are nets constructed on the 
principle of the herring nets, They float out at sea, and the 
salmon making for the river meet them, and are caught by the 
gills) They are an ingenious substitute for stake nets. _ I have 
described the operation in previous Reports. in fact they may 
be called floating fixed engines. These nets will not fish well 
in fair regular weather; the best time to catch the salmon in 
them is in what the men call “ Hashing nights,” when the water is 
troubled, instead of there being the regular roll of the sea. 
If the water is clear and bright, the fish will not take the net. 
These salmon certainly have learut by experience that the hang 
nets are their enemies. 

Haaf nets or heave nets are principally used in the vast sandy 
estuaries of the Eden, Ribble, Severn, &c,.They are not unlike 
a Jarge shrimp net. = . 

Pole or rake nets are well suited to catching fish in the Tees, 

Beating nets are principally used in the Wye. The fish vet 
under the hollow banks of the river, and under the bushes. The 
net is put round, and they are beaten out into it. 


Pronipition or Nerrine av roe Mouru or Rivers. 


By the 8th paragraph of the 39th section, power is given to 
the Conservators to make a byelaw ‘to probibit the use of nets 
“ within a certain distance of the mouth of any river, and of the 
point of confluence of rivers in any part of the district (not being 
a several fishery), and to erect and fix posts, buoys and landmarks 
to indicate such distances respectively.” ‘Two rivers have taken 
advantage of this enactment, namely, the Tyne and the Dovey. 
description of the exact limits of the “ Playground” of each of 
these rivers will be found in the Appendix, page 60. 

The way in which this byelaw acts is as follows: All fresh- 
water fish are fond instinctively of making for and resting in a: 
eurrent formed by the juction of two streams ; this may be observed 
in the case of roach, dace, and other white fish which assemble at 
the mouths of drains and sewers, down which a stream is coming, 
The fresh water of the Tyne, when falling into the ocean, is 
directed through a comparatively narrow channel by two long and 
massive stone piers; the fresh water then mixes with the salt, 
taking a direction according to the tide, and so causing an at- 
traction northward, southwards, and westwards, The consequence 
is that the salmon floating free in the ocean are attracted by these 
currents towards the mouths of the river. In a former report 
I stated that, in my belief, salmon were attracted towards their 
own river very much by the smell of the water. ‘This is certainly 
the case with sea trout which always affect streams tainted by 
peat water. 

If the head of a salmon be examined, and the double skin 
covering the nose cut away carefully, the smelling organs will be 
perceived stretched out in the form of a cellular membrane 
corrugated on its surface. 


a 
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The two piers at the mouth of the Tyne form, moreover, excel- 
lent breakwaters, behind which the salmon wait and rest awhile 
before they take the main river. While thus waiting they are 
very liable to be caught with the ‘* Hang nets,” which are used 
principally at night when the fish can not so easily see the net. 
The general supply of the river is thus handicapped by the nets 
fishing behind the piers where the salmon take shelter. 

There is no doubt that the prohibition of net fishing within 
the playground has been very salutory. ‘The prohibition was first 
put in force in July 1875. The two lines marking out this play- 
ground include many acres of water. All the licensed fishermen, 
I understand, are contented with this playground except those who 
used to fish behind the South pier, most of them foreign sailors, 
and many who could hardly be considered regular fishermen. 
They are discontented because they never used to fish in any 
other way, and it was a much easier and lazier way to catch fish 
than by going out to sea for that purpose. 

The Hang nets, made on the principle of a herring net, and 
said to have been invented about 30 years ago, are a most in- 
genious substitute for fixed engines, such as Stake and Bag nets, 
as used all along the coasts of Scotland. They are alse, in my 
opinion, quite, or even more destructive than these fixed engines. 
Whereas the fixed engines only caught the salmon which were 
creeping along the shore to find the river. These hang nets go 
many miles out to sea to meet the fish coming in where these 
fish feed. I do not‘quite know, but it is very possible that they 
obtain their food in the North Sea. The food of the salmon is, 
without doubt, shrimps and small fry of all kinds.* 

In the spring of the year the hang net fishermen go from five 
to 15 miles out to sea to meet the incoming fish making up the 
river. As the season advances, and the fish draw towards the 
shore, the nets naturally follow them. The nets fish best at high 
or low water slack. I am informed by Sergeant Harbottle, Head 
Water-Bailiff, that sometimes there are as many as 107 boats 
fishing at sea, each working 600 yards of hang net, the hang net 
being 60 mesh or 12 feet deep. It will thus be seen from the 
above date that at and about the mouth of the Tyne are some- 
times fishing as many as 364 miles of hang nets. This is half a 
mile more than from Paddington to Reading. This fleet of nets 
forms a regular fence of what may be called “ Floating fixed 
engines.” 

It is undoubtedly the case that these nets fish best when they 
are fixed, hence the desire of all the Tyne fishermen to fix their 
nets. The fixing of hang nets gives great trouble to the water- 


* Tt is a curious fact, for which I cannot account, that the trawlers in the North 
Sea seldom catch a salmon. This may prove one of three things. Firstly, that 
salmon do not frequent very deep water; secondly, that they do not go near the ~ 
bottom, but swim in mid-water above and out of reach of the trawl nets ; or thirdly, 
that they are such quick swimmers, that they escape out of the mouth of the 
trawl before it has time to sweep them up. 
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bailiffs, and during the last few seasons there have been relative to 
this subject many prosecutions and convictions. Many artful 
devices are in use to make stationary these nets which ought 
to be floating free in the water. 

It is wonderful under these circumstances that any salmon at all 
escape this formidable barrier of nets. The necessity of “a 
Sanctuary ” (as deer stalkers would call it) for the salmon behind 
the piers becomes, from the above evidence, more apparent. 

The spawning grounds of the Tyne, as described in my former 
reports, are exceedingly good. 

As regards the North Tyne, the pass at Otterburn, built upon 
upon the secondary weir principle, continues to act well.* This 
pass bas opened out a great many miles of spawning ground. 
Chollerford dam also assists the fish greatly, but the greatest 
benefit to the Tyne was the total destruction, after purchase, of 
the Bywell dam. 

Great alterations have been made at Warden dam on the South 
Tyne (see Plan, Report 1875, page 70), and the pollutions from 
Plashett’s colliery are much lessened. 

It is possible that the destructive power of netting may far 
supersede the breeding power of the river; but now that the 
Conservators have enforced the strict observance of no net fishing 
within the playground, and protect the spawning beds, the Tyne, 
I trust, will become more than ever productive of salmon, both 
for the rod and net, and impreve her position as a great producer 
of the salmon food for the public. Her catch has increased from 
23,290 fish in 1875 to 24,840 fish in 1876, or an increase of 
1,550 fish. 

The spring rod fishery in the Tyne, I understand, has also 
greatly improved on account of the Playground or Sanctuary. 

The playground for the Dysynni has been made on the same 
principle as the playground for the North Tyne. It was badly 
required, and I have every reason to believe it acts well. 
Wherever the circumstances of the place suit I should advise the 
Conservators to establish a Sanctuary for the incoming migratory 
salmonide. 


Buty Trov. 


I am sorry to say that Bull trout still continue to multiply to 
a great extent in the Tyne, and in a few years it will be abso- 
lutely necessary to take some steps to kill them; they spawn 
some six weeks before the salmon; they hang about the salmon 
nests, and eat a vast quantity of spawn; they are also inimical to 
the interests of the salmon in other ways. 

A theory is started that as the Tyne is naturally a salmon river, 
and the Coquet is naturally a bull trout river, the ‘salmon bred 
at Rothbury, at the Duke of Northurberland’s expense, when 
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* See Plan, Report for 1875, page 68. 
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turned loose and after reaching the sea make for the Tyne and not 
for the Coquet. 

The Coquet, situate intermediate between the Tyne and the 
Tweed, has not, in spite of the strenuous efforts made during five 
years, been converted into a salmon river. The bull trout were 
regularly killed down for eleven months out of the twelve, and 
71,808 were destroyed; but yet they are now quite as plentiful, 
or even more so, as ever. The bull trout are undoubtedly the 
indigenous fish of this river; only one grilse and two salmon 
were caught last year, all the others being pure bull trout; at the 
Warkworth traps Mr. Pape, the lessee, caught 13,000. The 
hang nets in the sea outside must have caught many more than 
this. The breeding season of 1874-5 was very good; the floods 
at the back end of the year took the fish up, and the ice in 
November and December protected the nests: the consequence 
has been that this season has been most wonderful as to the 
number of young fish. In 1875 the season was indifferent; in 
1876 it was quite the reverse. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that only the small fish come up the 
river in the earlier part of the season, the 13,000 lbs. weight of 
fish is stated to have consisted of small fish averaging 24 lbs. each. 
The largest fish caught during the last season was four pounds in 
weight, afterwards in September and October the fish would 
average ten pounds each. The main harvest of the Coquet is no 
doubt late in the autumn. The lessee of the fishery from the 
Duke of Northumberland is anxious to have the fishing extended 
to the 14th of October. In the first part of October the bull trout 
came inin large quantities. I have many reasons for thinking that 
the Coquet should be allowed to fish to the 14th October; but I 
think this cannot be conveniently carried out at present. Still I 
know from my personal knowledge and inspection that the main 
harvest of bull trout does not come up till late in the autumn. 
The Coquet continues to fish now till September 15th. It is a 
great pity that the bull trout (except when in a kelt state) will 
not readily take a bait or fly. 

The mesh of the net for the Coquet has been reduced to an 
inch and a half from knot to knot. This alteration was made in 
February 1876. ‘This mesh of net will catch a trout of a pound 
weight, and is used in the river as well as the sea, Only those 
fish which escape the nets out at sea are caught in the fishing 
trap at the Warkworth locks; and those caught there all have 
been marked, sometimes with serious cuts, by the hang-net. 

During the last year there has been a great run of two-year 
olds. 

The rods do not begin now till the 25th of March instead of 
the 2nd of February. By this plan thousands of whitling which 
are young bull trout, will be ‘spared as well as many bull trout 
kelts. I think that as it is amply proved that the Coquet is 
a bull trout river, and that it will grow nothing but bull trout, 
and it should be cultivated to the utmost, at the same time it must 
be recollected that the salmon fisheries of the Tyne are being 
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much injured by the bull trout, many of which are probably bred 
in the Coquet. 

I have reason to believe that the Tweed fisheries also suffer 
from the too great abundance of the bull trout. 

The bull trout, though as handsome, is not nearly so good 
eating as the salmon, and not to be compared to it in flavour. 
When boiled its flesh is white and tasteless; nevertheless the 
French markets will take them whenever they can get them. The 
French are better cooks than ourselves. 

The bull trout is decidedly a great wanderer from his native 
river. When inspecting the fisheries of Norfolk in August 1875 
I was surprised to learn that every year large numbers of bull 
trout are caught in the neighbourhood.-of Yarmouth. The 
fishermen begin to, take these trout-in the middle of April 
and go on catching them to the latter part of July or the 
beginning of August. The fishermen catch these, not out 
at sea, but near the shore, namely, from 30 to 150 yards 
from the beach. ‘Ihe average night’s catch of trout from May to 
the end of July is about 70 lbs., but frequently not a single fish is 
brought in. These trout exist in more or less abundance along 
the whole coast of Norfolk. Ihave received evidence that they 
are caught, besides at Yarmouth, at Lowestoft, Cromer, Wells, 
and Lynn. These troutare migrating southwards. Their object, 
without doubt, is food, especially sand-eels, and the fry of sea 
fish, which are found in abundance on the sands of the coast of 
Norfolk. Where they come from it is difficult to say for certain. 
Some common trout are bred in the northern portions of Norfolk, 
but there are no gocd spawning grounds on account of the 
general flatness of the country. ‘These bull trout, therefore, 
must come from some river flowing into the German Ocean to 
the north of Yarmouth. These rivers, going northwards, are, 
first of all, the set of Yorkshire rivers emptying themselves into 
the Humber, then the Esk, the Tees, the Wear, the Tyne, the 
Coquet, the Tweed, and Forth. 

Bull trout are found in all these rivers, but more especially the 
Tees, Wear, Coquet, and Tweed, and I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the bull trout that are caught on the Norfolk coast are 
bred in one or the other of these rivers. I understand that ten 
years ago a salmon trout was caught off Yarmouth carrying a 
metal label with a “ Berwick on Tweed” mark. This is a subject 
of considerable importanee, especially when considered in con- 
junction with the proposed cultivation of the rivers and broads of 
Norfolk. I shall not, therefore, fail to direct every attention to 
this interesting and important subject. 


FisH OTHER THAN SALMON, 
Sub-section 11 of the 39th Section of the Salmon Fishery 
Act, 1873. 


This clause gives Conservators power ‘‘to regulate, during the 
annual and weekly close seasons, the use within any river of nets 
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“ for fish other than salmon, when such use at such times is pre- 
‘© judicial to the salmon fisheries ; provided that nothing in this- 
** subsection contained shall authorise anything to be done which 
* shall affect any part of any river in which part there isa several 
** right of fishery, or any river or part of any river when the 
* breadth at low water is greater than six niles.” 

Under these powers three districts have made byelaws, namely, 
Ist, the Avon and Stour, that “during the weekly close season 
“ nets for fish other than salmon shall not be used with a net 
“ smaller than that used for catching salmon ;’ 2nd, the Dee, : 
that “ during the annual close time no nets for catching or taking 
** any fish other than salmon shall be used except draft nets and 
“ trawl nets; and during the weekly close season no nets for 
“ any other fish than salmon shall be used except trawl nets.” 
3rd, the Severn, that “during the annual close season all lampern 
‘‘ wheels set on or within 20 yards of any weir shall be 
“ cross-prowed. Between sunset on Saturday and 6 a.m. on 
“© Monday, during the annual and weekly close seasons, no nets shall 
** be used for taking shrimps in the estuary of the river Severn. 
“ During the annual close season no net of any description, 
“ except fixed nets for catching eels and sprats, and landing nets 
“used in connexion with a rod and line, shall be used in the 
* night time; that is to say, between the expiration of the first 
* hour after sunset and the last hour before sunrise.” 

It will be observed that power to regulate the nets for fish 
other than salmon is allowed only during the annual and 
weekly close times. It is a great question in my mind whether 
these powers are sufficiently large, and I think the subject is well 
worthy of reconsideration. 

Some fish preservers go so far as to say that the words “ Annual 
and Weekly close time” should be struck out, so as to give Boards 
of Conservators power under the Home Office to regulate fishing 
for fish other than salmon at all times of the year. 

This is doubtless a difficult question, and illustrated by the 
following cases :— 

In the Chester Dee a great deal of poaching goes on. 

In February, my colleague and I attended a meeting of the 
Dee Board, when this matter was thoroughly discussed. The 
Honorary Secretary stated that the system of fishing with illegal 
nets was carried on with impunity, and that no number of water 
bailiffs could stop’ it. Nine tenths of the salmon caught last. 
season in the lower part of the river were taken by illegal nets, 
and he expressed his conviction that unless the Board had power 
to seize these nets, it would be next to impossible to stop poach- 
ing, particularly with the limited funds the Board has at command. 

Upon further inquiries we ascertained that the men pretended 
to fish for flukes with trammel nets. Now the flukes are not 
common before August, and abound when the salmon season is 
over; nevertheless the fishermen begin to fish with their trammel 
nets in April and May, and during the earlier part of the season. 
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These fish, again, are on the bottom in 18 feet of water, but a 
net only 12 feet deep is used. : 

When stake nets are fishing they can be easily seen, and can 
be dealt with according to law, but it is very difficult to detect the 
use of trammel nets. 

At Queensferry, in the estuary of the Dee, there are seven 
trammel boats, some of them having from three to four trammels 
each. 

It is pretty evident that as the law stands, the fishermen in the 

Dee estuary can and do use any net at any time, and thus the 
proper preservation of salmon in the river is rendered very diffi- 
cult. An idea has been suggested that water bailiffs in England 
should have powers given them similar to those given by the 
recent salmon Acts to water bailiffs in Scotland. 
' Having received notice that this-matter would be discussed 
at the Dee Board meeting, I requested my friend and colleague, 
Mr. A. Young, one of the Commissioners of the Scotch salmon 
fisheries, to give his opinion on the point in question ; he has been 
kind enough to give me the following valuable minute on the 
powers of water bailiffs in Scotland, which will be of service not 
only to the Dee Board, but also to many other Boards in the 
country :— s 

“ With regard to the wish of the Dee Board of Conservators to 
have as vigorous provisions for the repression of salmon poaching 
as we have in Scotland, I send you the following note of the most 
stringent sections in our Scotch Salmon Fishery Acts, and how 
they have been found to work in practice, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain. 

1. Tue Sonway Act.—“ The 8th section of this Act provides 
‘that if any such net, grate, heck, gate, creel, hamper, or other 
engine or device as aforesaid shall be found or placed in or near 
the said arm of the sea, or in or near any river, rivulet, brook, 
stream, pond, pool, or other water, mill lead, mill dam, sluice, or 
cut, which runs into or otherwise communicates with the said arm 
of the sea, at any time or times in the year, zt shall and may be 
lawful for any person or persons to seize the same, and with all 
convenient speed carry the same before any justice or justices of 
the peace, &c.,’ and there is a further provision that on due proof 
the justice, &c. may order the same to be cut in pieces, burnt, or 
otherwise destroyed. 

“Section 9 is directed against persons taking salmon who are 
not owners or occupiers of fisheries, or duly authorised. It inflicts 
a fine of 5/, for the first offence, 15/. for the second, and 20/. for 
every other offence, together with the forfeiture of the fish and 

implements used in taking them. Mr. Maxwell Witham, who is, 
as you know, an active magistrate and member of the North 
District Board, has often told me that these sections, and especially 
the 9th, have been found of great practical use in the Solway. 

2, Tue Twrep Fisuerres Aot, 1857.—“ By the 38th section 
of this Act itis provided that,‘ it shall be lawful for every superin- 
tendent or water bailiff or other person whatsoever, without any 
warrant or authority other than this Act, brevi manu, to seize and 
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detain any person who shall be found committing any offence 
against the provisions of this Act, &c.’ 

“Section 49 provides that, ‘if any net or other engine or tackle 
whatsoever adapted for taking or killing salmon or obstructing their 
passage in the river shall be left or placed in the river at any time 
during the annual or weekly close time, it shall be lawful for any 
superintendent or water bailiff, or other person acting or employed 
under the authority of this Act, to seize and carry away the same, 
and it shall be lawful for the Commissioners to cause the same to be 
cut to pieces, or, in-their discretion, to be restored to the owner.” 

“ Section 50 is very strong. It enacts that ‘it shall not be 
lawful for any person other than an owner or occupier of a 
fishery in the river, or otherwise entitled to fish for salmon 
therein, or having an exclusive right of fishing for salmon in any 
fishery beyond the river, or having a license under the hand of 
the clerk, to have in his possession within five miles from the river 
any net or engine of the description of those used for taking or 
killing salmon, except for the purpose of manufacturing or 
selling or repairing the same for the owner or occupier of a 
fishery ; and every person who is convicted of offending against 
this enactment shall for every such offence be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding 20/.; and every such net or engine found in the 
possession of such person shall be forfeited; and the sheriff or 
justice before whom such person is convicted shall order and 
direct every such net or engine to be cut to pieces or otherwise 
destroyed.’ Section 51, empowering magistrates to issue search 
warrants, upon information on oath that the informant has 
probable cause to suspect and does suspect that nets, leis- 
ters, fish, &c, are illegally in possession, is likewise a stringent 
section. Section 63 inflicts a penalty not exceeding 10/., and an 
additional penalty of 10s. for each salmon taken, ‘ for taking, 
killing, or attempting to kill any salmon by means of any leister 
or spear;’ and section 64 provides that ‘every person who has in 
his possession within five miles from the river any leister, spear, or 
similar engine of the description of those used for killing salmon, 
shall for every such offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
21, and every such leister, spear, or similar engine may be seized 
and forfeited.’ 

*“ Section 79, inferring intent, is very strong and very ob- 
jectionable, and ought to be repealed, as recommended in the 
Report of 1874 by Walpole and myself; and the same may be 
said of that part of section 82 which allows conviction ‘ in default 
of appearance’ without leading evidence. 

“ ‘These stringent clauses in the Tweed Act are carried out at 
very great expense, and can only be said to be effectually enforced 
on the main stream below Innerleithen. -Above that, especially 
in the Peebles district, poaching is general, and also on the tribu- 
taries. ‘The assessment on the Tweed for the purposes of 
protection is exceptionally heavy, being 20 per cent. of a statutory 
and 7 of a voluntary assessment, or nearly one third of the 
assessable value of the fisheries, In 1874, the revenue of the 
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Tweed Commissioners was 3,923/. 5s. 24d., and their expenditure 
3,152/. 18s. OLd. ‘There were more prosecutions on the ‘Tweed 
and its tributaries than on all the rivers of England. These 
stringent clauses won't enforce themselves, but require a small 
army of water bailiffs, without whose assistance they would be 
aut a dead letter; and any Board of Conservators or. district 
board wishing strong legislation for the protection of salmon, 
must be prepared to pay for carrying it out. 


8. Tue Acts or 1862 anp 1868.—~ The general Scotch 
Salmon Fishery Acts of 1862 and 1868 are, upon the whole, 
not so stringent in their provisions as the Solway Act and 
the Tweed Acts; but they contain some strong clauses, such 
as the 26th of the Act of 1862, andthe 25th, 28th, and 29th 
of the Act of 1868. ‘The most rigorous section is the 25th 
of the Act of 1868, which provides that ‘in order the better to 
carry out the provisions of the Act of the 7th and 8th years 
of Her present Majesty, chapter 95, it shall be Jawful for 
any water bailiff, constable, watcher, or officer of any district 
board, or any police officer, to search all boats, boat tackle, 
nets, or other engines, and all receptacles, whether at sea or 
on shore, which he or they may have reason to suspect may 
contain salmon captured in contravention of the said last-men- 
tioned Act, and to seize all salmon found in the possession of 
persons not having a right to fish salmon, and the possession of such 
salmon shall be held prima facie evidence of the purpose of the pos- 
sessor to contravene the provisions of the said last-mentioned Act. 
This is certainly a very stringent clause; for it not only confers 
ample powers of search and seizure, but it likewise throws the 
onus of proof that they got them legally upon the unqualified 
persons having sea-trout or salmon in their possession. Yet it has 
hitherto proved a signal failure in preventing fishing for salmon 
by persons who have no title to do so themselves, and no per- 
mission from anyone who has a title. On the west coast of 
Scotland, and especially at Oban and the neighbourhood, this sort 
of salmon poaching is general. Poached sea-trout are openly 
brought in by thousands to the quay at Oban; and the policemen 
on duty there never interfere. The nature of the coast, indented 
by numerous sea-lochs, and with many islands divided by narrow 
and rapid channels, affords- great temptations and exceptional 
facilities to poachers. Mr. Malcolm, M.P., of Poltalloch, told me 
that it would cost him more than the value of his fisheries if he were 
thoroughly to watch the whole of his sea-frontage. Lord Breadal- 
bane is understood to be about to make an effort to put a stop to 
this sort of poaching by having district boards constituted at Oban 
and the neighbourhood. It is doubtful, however, whether he 
will succeed ; though, if a couple of water bailiffs belonging to 
these district boards were constantly on the watch at Oban quay 
during the fishing season to search boats and seize salmon and 
sea-trout brought in by unqualified persons, a great blow would 
undoubtedly be given to the wholesale poaching that has been 
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going on for years past. But, as I said before, in order to carry 
out and enforce strong salmon legislation, there must be watching 
and there must be expense; and as the Dee Board, judging from 
pages 7 and 8-of the print which you gave me, do not seem 
prepared to incur the necessary expense, I humbly venture to 
think that-their position would not be much improved, even if 
they had the stringent clauses which are to be found in our Scotch 
Salmon Fishery Acts. 
*¢ Yours very truly, 
22, Royal Circus, ARCHIBALD YOUNG. 
“ Edinburgh.” 

As regards the byelaws made by the Severn Fishery Board 
relative to the fisheries on the river Severn, I would refer to the 
15th Annual Report for 1876, p. 41, where will be found from the 
pen of my colleague a description of the object of “ cross prowing,” 
lampern wheels; of prohibiting the use of certain nets in the night 
time, and of the regulation of shrimp nets between sunset on 
Saturday and six Monday morning. 

_ The following notes, which have been submitted to me of a case 
of considerable importance will, serve to show the importance o1 
this question of fishery for fish other than salmon :— 

In June 1874, Mr. Richard Helme, then residing at Ferry 
Side, in Carmarthen Bay, was out fishing with two men in his 
employ with a small seine-net in the river Towy. He was fishing 
for mullet, and had no intention of catching salmon. Salmon are 
never taken in this part of the river where he was fishing at the 
state of the tide at which the fishing took place ; he had before 
fished at the same state of the tide and in the same place and 
with the same net repeatedly, and never caught a salmon or sewin. 
The mesh of the net was less than 24 inches. 

Two fishermen of Ferry Side informed, and a summons against 
him was taken out under section 36 of 28 & 29 Vict. c. 121, “ for 
‘© that he did unlawfully use a draft-net for catching salmon in the 
“ river Towy without a proper license, according to the statute, 
eer 

On the hearing of the summons on the 19th of June the prose- 
cutors did not attempt to prove that a salmon had on that occa- 
sion, or on any other previous occasion, been taken by him, or 
that the fishing took place at a part of the river and state of tide 
usually used for salmon fishing. 

For the defence, on the €ontrary, it was shown that Mr. Helme 
was in the habit of frequently fishing in the manner he did, 
catching mullet and flat fish, and had never taken a salmon or 
sewin. 

The magistrates were of opinion, however, that Mr. Helme, 
although not using a regular salmon-net, was using a net, or 
instrument, or device that could by some possibility catch a 
salmon, and on this ground he ought to be fined for not having a 
license for. it. 

It was pointed out, on the contrary, that the net in question 
could not be licensed as a salmon-net, because it was less than the 
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legal mesh, but the magistrates, nevertheless, fined him in the sum 
of 107. and costs. 

After this decision Mr. Helme took out a license for using a 
salmon-net in the district, and had a salmon-net of proper mesh 
marked under the license, and this net he sometimes used for the 
purpose of catching salmon at the proper time and place with the 
other fishermen, Apart from this, he continued sometimes to use 
his small meshed seine-net for mullet and flat fish as before, that 
is at a different tide and piace, He thereupon in the end of July 
1874 received another summons for “fishing in the river Towy 
“ for fish not being salmon, and not being smelts, loches, minnies, 
* bull heads, gudgeons, or eels, with a net the mesh of which was 
** less than 24 inches.” 

This summons was not heard, being withdrawn on Mr. Helme 
signing an undertaking drawn up by-the clerk of the Fishery Board 
addressed to the Conservators of the Carmarthen fishery district not 
to fish again in the river Towy with a net of illegal or improper 
mesh for the “ catching of salmon.” He therefore ceased to 
use this small-meshed net in the river Towy, and confined the 
use of it to other parts of the district outside the river. 


PROTECTION OF FRESH WATER AND FoRE-SHORE SEA FIsH. 


I would venture in this place to ‘call the attention of the Home 
Secretary and the Legislature to the desirability of passing some 
legislative enactments relative to the various other fish inhabiting 
the waters of this country. 

I am aware that this report ought, strictly speaking, to contain 
nothing but remarks relative to the various kinds of salmon. 

The preamble of the Salmon Fishery Act, 1861, recites that 
** the salmon fisheries of England have of Jate years been greatly 
* injured, and for the purpose of increasing the supply of salmon 
“ it is expedient to amend the laws relating to the fisheries of 
* salmon in England.” 

It is quite certain that the Acts passed since 1861 relative to 
salmon have greatly increased the supply of that fish. Why not, 
therefore, extend protection to other fish besides salmon ? 

. Having given my serious attention to the cultivation of fish 
under every possible condition of water, I may, perhaps, be par- 
doned for introducing the subject in this place, as this Report is 
really the only official means available for bringing facts relating to 
fisheries before Mr. Cross and the members of the Legislature, 
many of whom are practically interested in the subject. It has 
come to my certain knowledge during the several inspections that 
it has been my duty to undertake during the last 10 years, and 
for other reasons, that it is very desirable to enact some simple 
laws relative to the proper regulation of pond and river fish, as 
well as to the fry of sea fish, including shrimps, and other fish, 
such as sparlings or smelts, which are to be found in the estuaries 
not only of salmon rivers, but of many rivers that are not naturally 
capable of containing salmon. 
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I have had the honour of inspecting and reporting on the 
rivers and broads of Norfolk, a full account of which can be found 
in the report presented to Parliament, August 11, 1875. 

My friend, Mr. Norman of Yarmouth, has kindly made an 
estimate of the acreage of water contained in the numerous lakes 
called broads, of Norfolk and Suffolk, from which it appears that 
there are nearly 5,000 acres of water, conn. ted with the sea by 
about 200 miles of river. The various kinds of fish indigenous 
to these broads are protected by no Jaw whatever. Netting is 
carried on all the year round without respect to time, place, 
season, or mesh. This netting is principally carried on at night- 
time, and when the fish are on their spawning beds. In the 
spring months tons of fish of exceedingly small size are sent to the 
markets of Birmingham and the midland counties, (this I know 
from personal inspection,) or else used as manure. 

dn 1875 meetings were held at Yarmouth, Norwich, &c., 
advocating the preservation of these broads. 

In my Report I suggested a formation of a Board of Con- 
servators for the management and regulation of the fisheries of the 
rivers and broads of Norfolk and Suffolk, the Board having power 
to make byelaws, subject to the sanction of the Home Office. I 
also recommended the enactment of an annual close time applicable 
to both public and private waters. 

A few months ago my colleague and myself attended meetings 
at Yarmouth and Norwich, which were attended by many members 
of Parliament and local proprietors of influence. 

I am glad to say that on the 15th of March 1877 a Bill was 
prepared and brought in by Colonel James Duff, Lord Rendlesham 
and Mr. Colman to preserve the fisheries in the navigable rivers 
and broads in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk and the city 
of Norwich. The most important clause, clause 11, in this Bill, 
contains the two following paragraphs :— 

“The Board shall have power to make, and similarly from time 
to time to vary or reseind, byelaws for any or all of the purposes 
following (that is to say): 

“1. To determine the time in each year during which it shall 
be illegal to fish for, take, or kill, or attempt to take or 
kill otherwise than by. rod or line, all or any of the 
different kinds: of et: water fish found within the 
limits of this Act ; 

“2, To regulate the use of nets, and to determine the mesh, size, 
and deseription of nets, and to regulate or prohibit 
wholly or in part the use of nets, “engines, trimmers, 
liggers, or instruments of any kind, for the purpose of 
taking fish within the limits of the Act.” 

I sincerely trust that in the present session this Bill may 
become an Act of Parliament, a consummation for which I have so 
long and earnestly hoped and worked. If it be passed, a great 
addition will be made to the supply of fish food for the people, 
while anglers throughout the kingdom will be greatly rejoiced at 
the prospects of these hitherto neglected fisheries being opened 
to them, 
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To assist the Norfolk and Suffolk Fishery Board of Con- 
servators in fixing the annual close times for fresh-water fish, I 
give the following remarks: 

For several years past the Thames Angling Preservation 
Society have strictly carried out the laws laid down by the Thames 
Conservators as regards close times. The following is now the 
law for the Thames fisheries : 


TuHamrs Fence Monrus. 


For Trout. 
From the 10th of September to the 25th January. 
For Pike, Jack, Roach, Dace, Chub, Barbel, and Gudgeon. 
The months of March, April, and May. 


UNDERSIZED FisH. 


The following are the weights and sizes of Fish that are allowed to 
be taken from the Thames by the Conservancy :— 
Lrout, not less than one pound. 
Pike, Jack, and Barbel, not less than 12 inches. 
Chub, not less than 9 inches. 
-Perch or Roach, not less than 8 inches. 
Flounders, not less than 7 inches. 
Dace or Smelts, not less than 6 inches. 
Gudgeon, not less than 5 inches. 
In each measuring from the eye to the end of tail. 
All persons taking fish of less size and weight than those given 
above are liable to a penalty of 5/. for every offence. 


The Piscatorial Society of London, one of the most influential 
bodies of anglers, have lately had a meeting especially to consider 
what ought to be the close times for various fish. These ex- 
perienced anglers have, of their own accord, seen the necessity for 
establishing among themselves a close time for fresh-water fish. 
They are in the habit of fishing in public waters, and by per- 
mission in private waters. There is no lawas yet upon the sub- 
ject, but the following are the agreements—as good as law—to 
which the members of this society have universally ae assent. 


I give the table of close times :— 


1. Salmon to be regulated by and agreeably to the Acts of 
Parliament relating to them. 

2. Thames and Colne trout, close time from 10th September 
to April Ist. 

8. Pike, close time from first Monday in March to July 1st. 

4. Perch, close time, from first Monday in March to June Ist. 

5. Roach and Chub, close time from first Monday in April 
to June Ist. 

6. Dace, close time from first Monday in April to May 20th. 

7. Barbel and Bream, close time from first Monday in April 
to June Ist. 

8. Carp may be caught at any time not less than 1 Ib. 

9. Tench may be caught at any time. 
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Besides these close times voluntarily enacted and carried out, 
the Piscatorial Society have also made regulations as to the size of 
fish, a printed list of which may be obtained from Mr. Lander, 
the Honorary Secretary.* 

There are many important angling societies in this metropolis, 
and in almost every large town in England there is an angling 
association. These gentlemen, when considered as a body of 
fishermen, form a very important section of the British public, 
whose interests ought to be considered quite as much by the 
Legislature as the higher and more commercial industries of the 
salmon fisheries. These anglers are for the most part not in the 
position to afford salmon angling, but the enhanced enjoyment 
and health they will obtain by following up the pursuit of our 
great founder Isaac Walton are very important in a social, moral, 
as well as political sense. 

It is, therefore, my earnest opinion that there should be a close 
time enacted throughout the country for fresh-water fish. Pro- 
tection has already been given by Parliament to sea birds and 
small birds. It is, I think, most desirable that the protection also 
should be given to all fresh-water fish. I ask at present only for 
a close time, and that the rights of property should be respected. 

By the law as it now stands, trout and char are protected when 
they are fortunate enough to be within a fishery district. I cannot 
see any reason why, if it is desirable to protect them in a fishery 
district, it should not be just as well desirable to protect them in 
other parts of the country. The close time for trout in salmon 
fishing districts, as enacted by the Salmon Laws, is from 2nd 
October to 2nd February. A byelaw has lately been sanctioned 
allowing trout fishing in the Dee district to go on to 14th 
October, beginning 14th February. 

The cultivation of ornamental waters, lakes, and ponds is also a 
matter which hitherto has been entirely neglected or ignored. This 
is too large a subject-to be explained in this present Report, 
suffice it to say that experience has shown that the best treat- 
ment of ornamental lakes, &c. is if possible to run off the water, 
and to sow rye grass on the wet mud, which can afterwards be 
removed at much less expense than when saturated with water. 
When emptied the mud should be exposed to the air for several 
months, and it will be found that a stock of fish put into a pond 
thus treated will thrive much better than if left undisturbed for 
years in a pondand never meddled with or treated in any manner. 

As regards the fry of sea fish, | am of opinion that some regu- 
lation is necessary. 

The Report of the Sea Fisheries Commissioners is now 11 years 
old. I agree with them that it is quite impossible to legislate 
for the deep-sea fisheries, but at the same time such evidence as I 
have already received indicates the desirability, at all events, of 
inquiring into the present state and future prospects of the fore- 
shore fisheries within the three-mile limit, as within these limits 


* The Piscatorial Society, Ashley’s Hotel, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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fearful and wanton destruction of the fry of valuable sea fish 
annually goes on. A terrible massacre of the fry of sea fish goes 
on nearly all the year round in Bridgewater Bay, Somerset- 
shire: seventy pair of little soles have been eaten by one person 
at an ordinary dinner. A similar destruction also goes on in 
the estuary of the Taw and Torridge, Devon, where fry of flat 
fish, so small that they are called “ Butterflies,” are left to die 
or are trodden into the sands, as they are of no use for any 
purpose whatever. Some other information I have obtained when 
prosecuting with my colleague the inquiry into the Crab and 
Lobster Fisheries of this country. During this inquiry I lost no 
opportunity of obtaining non-official information from the fisher- 
men relative to the destruction of sea-fish fry in the spring and 
summer months, Papi ne 

Now I am upon this subject, I beg to record that in the time 
of Sir Robert Ducie, Lord Mayor, 1630, there was published a 
list of “‘ Orders heretofore devised and agreed upon by the Right 
“ Honourable the Lord Mayor of the City of London, and con- 
** servator of the river Thames, and waters of Medway and river 
“ Lee, for conservation and preservation of the river Thames, 
** and the brood and fry of fish therein”:* with some very 
important fishery regulations of which the following is an abstract. 

No draw-net or colter-net to be used at any time of the year 
before sun rising or after sun setting. No salmon shall be taken 
after Holyrood day is passed, being the 14th day of September, 
because at that time they are out of season, and remain in the 
river only to spawn and breed. No fisherman shall lay any wells, 
called kills, from the 10th March till the 10th May for that all 
roaches then do shed their spawn. No bullrushes, flags, or sedges 
growing upon the river from Richmond unto the marked stone 
above Staines bridge to be cut, for that they are a great succour 
and safeguard unto the fish. 

The question of the preservation of fish by weeds has -not 
received, I think, sufficient attention from fish culturists. Just 
outside the estuary of the Taw and Torridge, Devon, there is a 
large bank of oar weed. For the purposes of navigation it is 
now prohibited to cut this weed. ‘The consequence has been, 
the formation of a natural breakwater, which breaks up the 
incoming seas in stormy weather, and forms a great submarine 
forest, which the sea fish use as a breeding place and a covert for 
themselves and their fry. 

The close times were as follow :—“ No Trinkerman shall stand 
“ for smelts till the 21st day of October yearly and so to continue 
“ until Good Friday following. No trinks shall stand to fish 
“ for whitings till Ember week before Michaelmas yearly. 

No Hebberman shall fish for smelts before the 24th day of 
“ August yearly, and so to continue till Good Friday. The 
* mesh of the said smelt nets to be a full inch wet or dry. 


* A description of the River Thames with the Cityjof London Jurisdiction and 
Conservancy, 1758. 
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“ That no trawler that hath, or doth use to trawl, to take soal, 
“ chates, plaice, or thornback, shall take, or bring any such fish to 
any market, or to any country town to sell except they contain 
the assise as followeth, that is to say every such soal, chate, 
plaice and thornback, do contain in length seven inches with 
“ the head and tail, and not under. 

“That no Draggerman that hath, or doth use to drag for shrimps 
“ shall go for to fish till the Ist day of November yearly, and to 
“ continue till Good Friday. No Shadders shall go forth to fish 
** till they have received leave from the Lord Mayor of London, 
their true time of going forth being the week before Easter 
“ yearly, and not before. _ 

“ No fisherman shall work with any manner of net or engine 
“* whatsoever to take any dace or roach from the 10th of March 
“ to the 10th of May yearly, for that they do then shed their 
“spawn. No fisherman shall lay in the Thames any lampern 
** leap to take lamperns before Bartholomew tide yearly, and 
“ to continue till Good Friday.” j 

On turning to my Report of the fisheries of Norfolk, presented 
in August 1875, I find I have come to exactly the same opinion 
as regards the measurement of soles as did the fish-culturists 240 
years ago. I write (page 21) in my Report :— 

“On the whole, I think it would certainly tend to the increase 
“ of the Yarmouth sole fisheries if it were made illegal to sell, or 
“ expose for sale, any sole under seven inches in length, and that 
“ fishermen should be compelled to turn back all soles under the 
** above size into the water with the least possible injury.” 


* Tt would also tend very much to the general increase of the 
** number and size of soles in the public markets if a general en- 
‘© actment were passed that no sole should be sold, or exposed for 
“ sale, under seven inches in length, in any part of the king- 
“ dom.” ; 

My colleagues and myself have lately issued a Report on the 
Crab and Lobster Fisheries of England and Scotland. We have 
suggested that the gauge for lobsters shall be eight inches in 
length. I have lately discovered that there was legislation con- 
cerning lohsters in force 100 years ago; for I learn from the 
above-mentioned book the following :— 


“By the Statute of 10 and 11 William III., No. 3, cap. 24, 
“ sec. 7, any person who brings on shore, or offers to sell, any 
“ lobster not eight inches from the peak of the nose to the end 
“ of the middle fin of the tail, forfeits 1s. for each lobster.” And 
Statute 1, George |., cap. 18, sec. 10, allows ‘the fish to be 
“ imported and sold in Great Britain, though of foreign catching, 
“ as before Statute 10 and.11, William III., cap. 24.” 

Tf, therefore, fish other than salmon required protection in the 
days of our ancestors, how much more necessary is it that their 
interests should be looked to in the present days of railways, 
telegraphs, and an ever increasing population ? 
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Weirs anp FisH-Passes. 


As the huntsman of a pack of hounds should be well acquainted — 
with the habits of the foxes within his district, and especially to 
know where all the earths are situate, so an inspector of salmon 
fisheries should pay especial attention to the weirs over which the 
salrnon have to make their way in their upward course. 

In the 15th Annual Report for 1876, page 9, I have given a 
list of passes at work in England and Wales, the description of 
forms of pass attached to various weirs and now in working order, 
and a list of rivers where passes are required. 

It is my duty now to report what has been done during the 
past year. I have again inspected the passat Dinas Mawddwy 
at the top of the Dovey. ~ This is a free gap which I helped to 
make with my own hands ina rock connected with an ancient 
fishery trap. It is a V-shaped cut, and affords the fish great 
facilities for ascending. By means of this pass some six miles of 
excellent spawning ground have been opened up, and, since the pass 
has been made, the fish are no longer seen jumping at the weir, 
but have gone up with great facility. I have advised the agent 
that for the benefit of the property it is not desirable ever again 
to restore the traps to fishing order, as the angling above the pass 
would be of much greater value than the value of the traps. Good 
angling is very scarce, and will fetch large prices in the market, 
This angling is easy of access from many large towns. 

I have examined another weir in the Dovey district, namely, at 
Mallwyd. At this place there is an ancient trap on the east 
side of the river, the property of Lord Vane. The trap has not 
been fished, on account of there being no pass. Plans of a pass 
to go round on the west side of the weir were submitted to me. 
This plan consisted of a pass composed of boxes and cavities 
blasted in the main rock. The Act of Parliament distinctly states 
that “no fishing mill dam, although lawfully in use as aforesaid, 
«¢ shall be used for the purposes of catching salmon unless it have 
“ attached thereto a fish pass of such form and dimensions as shall 
“ be approved of by the Home Office, nor unless such fish pass 
“ has constantly running through it such a flow of water as will 
“* enable salmon to pass up and down such pass, but so nevertheless 
‘¢ that such pass shall not be larger nor deeper than requisite for 
“ the above purpose.” 

Having carefully examined the place and taken the measure- 
ments, I decided that a constant anda ccrtain supply of water 
should always be running down the pass. At many times of the 
year the river would be so low that this pass would take all the 
water required for the mill. The question was put to me whether 
it would not be legal when the water was low to shut up both 
the trap and the pass connected therewith, but in times of 
flood to fish the trap, allowing the water also to run down the 
pass. I do not think, as the matter now stands, that the 
owner will attempt to fish it again, as the circumstances have 
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so much changed, that, in whatever way the above words of the 
Act may be interpreted, it is not desirable to fish the trap. 

I have again carefully examined a weir on the Cound brook, a 
tributary of the Severn. Thisis an upright weir 5 feet 6 inches in. 

‘height. The best plan to get fish over it would be to make 
secondary weirs below it, but I understand that the water comes 
down with such violence in the winter floods that no weir could be 
made to stand unless at great expense. The idea of putting 
a pass to the Condover weir is therefore abandoned for the 
present. 

As regards the other weirs on the Severn, the diagonal board 
placed by Mr. Leader Williams, the engineer to the Severn Navi- 
gation Commissioners, works fairly at certain stages of the water. 
This is also the case with the pool pass erected by Mr. Williams 
on the east side of the weir. 

Communications are now pending between the Severn Naviga- 
tion Commissioners and this Office. 

The weir in the Severn district that requires most attention is 
that at Pontyscowrhyd on the Verniew. This is one of the most 
valuable spawning grounds in this district. A fall account of all 
the weirs-on the Severn will be found in my Report for 1875, 
page 29. 

No pass has yet been placed at Monkoakhampton, at the top 
of the Torridge. An Act of Parliament has been obtained to _ 
purchase land at the side of the weir, but legal difficulties have 
not yet been overcome. The negotiations for the formation of a 
pass at Linton weir on the Ouse are in progress, and I trust that in 
my next report I shall be enabled to announce that an efficient 
pass has been made at this weir, which is a navigation weir, and 
cannot be surmounted except by a pass being made round the side 
at great expense. 

My colleague and myself are in communication with Mr. 

Arthur Wood, of Ripon, as to the immediate building of a pass 
at Boroughbridge on the Ure, in Yorkshire. 
' Below the dam at Blackaller weir on the Exe at Exeter a pool 
pass has been constructed by the Conservators during the last 
-gummer. ‘This, I trust, will facilitate very much the ascent of 
the fish, but the time has not yet been sufficiently long to test its 
efficacy. I still retain my opinion that a diagonal board pass on 
the south-east corner of the weir would prove of great assistance 
to the fish. This pass would be very inexpensive. My colleague, 
in company with Mr. J. M. Martin, the engineer, has carefully 
examined the formidable weir on the Exe at Pvyne’s weir 
connected with the Exeter waterworks. They have arranged a 
side cut to take the fish into the mill leat at this locality, some- 
what after the plan given in the Report for 1873. The work;; 
have not yet commenced. 

On the Coquet I have, in company with Mr. Cail, of Newcastle, 
civil engineer, again inspected the pass at Felton—an admirable 
pass, requiring some few alterations, which have since been 
earried out. 
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The weir at Morrick, also on the Coquet, is in a leaky state. 
It should be stanched with cement, and a plain form of pass 
affixed at the point which I have indicated. If, however, the 
dam were properly stanched no pass at all would probably be 
required. 

At Warkworth dam, on the Coquet, Mr. Cail has built a 
very handsome pass on the admirable principles which were first 
brought out by him, and of which a plan and explanation are 
given in my Report for 1875, page 78. This pass is 137 feet 
long, and is 9 feet 4 inches wide at the upper portion. The 
weir having been blown down, Mr. Cail has had an oppor- 
tunity of erecting the largest and most carefully constructed 
pass on his principle at present at work in this country. The 
design and construction of this do the architect infinite credit. 
I understand that the first-day it was put up two fish were found 
in the pass. This pass is without doubt of great use in a low 
state of water, but as I have not had the opportunity of examining 
it when a flood is coming down, I would rather for the present 
withhold my opinion as to its efficacy under those circumstances. 
When the tide is up, the two lower pools are under water: Mr. 
Cail’s pass at Dinsdale is certainly a movement in the right 
direction, and I would like to call the attention of that gentleman 
to the desirability of converting the salmon traps in weirs which 
are now disused, in many parts of the country, into fish passes. 
These traps generally are built the whole height and depth of the 
weir, and if fish would go into them when used as traps, I cannot 
see why they would not go into them when they are adapted by 
means of Mr. Cail’s plan to let the fish through unharmed, I 
am sure this plan is worthy of consideration. 

The experiment could be tried, if we mention only two places ; 
first at Wetherby on the Wharfe, second at Boroughbridge on the 
Ure. Mr. Cail has invented a plan for taking salmon up great 
heights, such as the falls of Schaffhausen on the Upper Rhine. I 
trust this clever engineer may have an opportunity of putting his 
plans into actual operation. ! 

_ During the past season, at the request of the chairman and 
members of the Dee Chester Board of Conservators, I have 
examined a sea wall at Connah’s Quay, in the estuary of that river. 
The sea wall, made for the purposes of. reclaiming land, acted as 
a kind of trap to the salmon, inasmuch as they were liable to be 
left high and dry, or exposed to danger in the shallow water, when 
the tide receded from the vast tract of sands behind the wall. 
Several legal points would have been involved in the question if 
things had remained as’ they were at the time of my inspection. 
Nature has, however, come to the rescue and settled the difficulty, 
as the heavy gales from the east and south-east have filled up the 
space between this wall, so that the salmon are no longer in danger. 

Great alterations have been carried on in the formation of a 
pool pass, at the suggestion of my colleague, in the waterworks 
weir at Bodmin on the Camel. We have both suggested means to 
‘prevent the destruction of kelts and smolts at this place. 


t 
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Considerable alterations and improvements have been made in 
the pass at Warden Paper Mills, on the South Tyne. This is 
built on the plan of letting the water from the mill leat into the 
pool at the base of the weir. (See plan, Report, 1875, page 71.) 
There is no doubt that this pass has been of service in letting 
fish up to spawning grounds unfrequented before the erection of 
this pass. 

I ae again call the attention of the Board of Conservators to 
the necessity of carrying out that most salutary enactment of 
Parliament which orders most strictly, that the hatches at the 
head of mill leats “shall be kept shut on Sundays and at all 
** times when the water is not required for milling purposes.” 
Thus the mills would have the water during their working hours, 
and the fish have the use of it when it is not required for the use 
of the wheel. The putting down of these hatches would be of 
the greatest service to the fish, as it would give them water to 
get over the weirs or through the pass. 

In my experience the owners of these hatchways will frequently 
declare that they have carried out the law: great attention there- 
fore should be paid at the time of inspection to ascertain whether 
any rust has collected on the racks of the hatches, for, if the 
hatches have been regularly used, they would be worn bright and 
not show a rusty appearance. Spiders and spiders’ webs also give 
very good evidence as to whether the hatches have lately been 
put down or not. Ifthe hatches have been in frequent use the 
spiders and their webs will not be present, or if present, the webs 
will be of recent formation. 

Finally, Conservators must recollect that fish passes are not 
only valuable to allow the parent fish to ascend in spawning time, 
but they are also very serviceable in allowing the fry and kelts to 
descend at the proper time of the year to the sea, thus. allowing 
them to arrive in the ocean when their food, the fry of sea fish, 
is most abundant. 

Conservators should also recollect that it is not desirable to let 
fish up into spawning grounds situated high up the country, unless 
they have the means of protecting them from poachers. Fish thus 
allowed to pass into upper countries, where there is no protection, 
stand a very good chance of never been seen or heard of again, 


PoLuuTIoNs. 


The Boards of Conservators of the following districts report that 
last. year the rivers over which they exercised supervision were 
suffering from pollutions as follows : 


Camel - - Clay works and lead mines. 
Dee - - Paper mills. 

Dart. -* - Factories. 

Exe - - Chemical works. 

Kent - - Paper mills, 


une ™ .- - Factories. 


. 
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Ogmore - - Tanneries. 

Ribble - - Paper mills. 

Stour - - Sewage of Canterbury. 

Teify - - Lime heeruee and lime water. 
Towy - - Tin plates on the Loughor. 
Tamar and Plym China clay works. 

Tyne - - Chemical factories. 

Trent - - Works at Sopwith. - 

Usk = - Pollutions continue to increase. 
Wye - - Mines. 

Yorkshire - Hush from the lead mines. 


This state of things is much to be lamented. In my former 
reports I have mentioned in detail the pollutions of various rivers, 
and shall not again go over the same ground, In the china clay 
districts the pollutions are-certainly much worse than when I first 
inspected them several years ago. The Camel more especially 
is falling off, the river itself generally getting much shallower, 
and the pools gradually filling up, the consequence undoubtedly 
being that the salmon have decreased, for not only is the water 
they swim in diminished, but the spawning beds are getting 
covered up with slime and mud. 

To my mind it is a very selfish thing for mine and factory 
owners to allow the refuse from other works to escape into the 
river to the injury of the property of their neighbours below them. 
In most cases, especiaily paper works, it is quite possible by means 
of two boards nailed together in the form of a trough, to conduct 
the refuse into holes dug in the ground, where it does no harm. 

In the case of tin works, Pughsley’s patent process has demon- 
strated that a profit can actually be made by recovering the 
sulphate of iron in crystals from the pickle. 

As regards the hush and refuse from lead works, I have very 
great hopes of one day discovering a mode of converting the 
powdered rock, which seldom or never contains any lead, into some 
form of cement useful for concrete purposes. 

The treatment of the solid portion of town refuse is compara- 
tively easy. In the course of my inspections I have observed 
that in some towns, notably Carmarthen. in South Wales, and 
Maryport in Cumberland, the inhabitants at early morning place 
the refuse from their fours! such as dust, ashes, &c., hinteh boxes 
which are carted at once away; thus a ‘large amount of solid 
matter is kept out of the river. 

The physical obstruction to fish ascending the Teify in Car- 
diganshire has greatly increased. The cliffs on each side of this 
river at Cenarth, near Cardigan, are being gradually dug out for 
the sake of the slate of which they are composed. The refuse 
slates fall into the river and greatly obstruct the ascent of the 
fish; they even obstruct the tide, which formerly came some 
distance higher up the river than at the present time. 

The fishermen of the upper waters of the Teify informed me 
that the fish could not get over these barriers of broken slates at 
Cenarth; and they have determined this year to concentrate 
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their forces and remove the stones off the bed of the river in 
such a manner that there shall be a passage so that the salmon 
shall be able to ascend to the upper waters. 

I have made a careful inspection of the colliery at Plashetts on 
the North Tyne. When the colliery was first opened in 1862, the 
refuse heaps were taken too near the burn or brook. When the 
floods came down they washed out the small coal, &c. into the 
Belling burn and thence into the Tyne, from which small particles 
of coals were washed for many miles, doing especial mischief to 
the gravel at the “ Lady’s walk,” a good spawning ground for 
fish. Since my visit to these collieries T am happy to report that 
these pollutions have greatly decreased in consequence of precau- 
tions taken by the manager. Coal is also washed at this place, 
in order to get from it the pyrites locally called “ brasses”; this is 
now sent away to Fife to make sulphuric acid, which is used in 
making tin plates, which tin plates are sent in large quantities to 
Australia to bring home potted meat. If the brasses are 
burned with the coal the furnaces are injured and clinkers are 
formed. 

The best method of obtaining the future purification of our 
rivers will be to discover methods by which waste materials now 
thrown into the rivers may be converted into saleable and com- 
mercial value. 


VALUE OF THE SALMON FISHERIES. 


On account of the difficulty in getting accurate statistics of the 
increase or diminution of the number of salmon and sea trout 
produced by various rivers, I have not in this report given an 
analysis of the returns relative to the increase or diminution, (a) 
in tidal waters, (b) fresh waters, and (c) generally as reported 
by the Boards of Conservators. See Appendix No. 2. It is, how- 
ever, satisfactory to know that 16 rivers report General Increase, 
six report decrease, and two report their condition to be_sta- 
tionary. Most of the rivers that are at all likely to produce 
salmon are now more or less under official management. ‘There 
are, however, two water farms which would well repay proper 
cultivation; these are, firstly, the Cumberland Derwent with its 
system of large lakes described in my Report for 1873; also the 
Itchen and Vest in Hampshire; both these latter rivers contain 
very clear water supplied by the chalk—conditions highly favour- 
able to the life of salmonide. I trust that in the course of the 
present year both of these rivers may be formed into proper 
districts under a Board of Conservators. 

It is next to impossible to get at accurate returns of the fish 
caught in various districts. Nevertheless, for the sake of experi- 
ment, I have put together what figures the reports of various 
Boards have afforded. From the figures it appears that the value 
of the migratory salmonide caught last year in certain districts 
amounted to about 35,000/., estimated at 1s. a pound. Of course 
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this sum does not in any way represent the total value of fish 
caught, the proprietors of fisheries being naturally disinclined to 
give information. I imagine, however, that the salmon fisheries 
of England and Wales are worth about 100,000/. a year—a con- 
siderable increase when we consider how comparatively small their 
produce was when the Act of 1861 first came into force. 

The following table shows the quantities of salmon from various 
countries sold in Billingsgate Market during the year 1876, as 
compared with previous years. These figures are supplied to me 
by Messrs. William Forbes Stuart & Co. of Lower Thames 
Street :— 


: English Sweden | m otal Total 
Year. Scotch. Trish. and Dutch. | and ‘aes Weight. | Value. 
Welsh | Norway. : 
Tons. £ 
1865 - -| 19,009 6,858 868 1,479 1,069 29,283 1,464 | 190,296 
1866 - = 21,725 9,326 1,563 1,772 1,632 36,018 1,801 218,521 
1867 - - 23,006 5,411 2,405 1,203 1,296 83,321 1,666 218,803 
1868 - -| 28,020 8,487 1,725 807 407 84,446 1,722 |, 233,084 
1869 - - 20,474 8,800 1,843 637 696 32,450 1,622 227,150 
1870 - - 20,648 9,211 3,120 626 852 34,457 1,722 213,059 
1871 - -| 28,890 7,379 2,953 516 1,087 35,275 1,764 | 217,854 
1872 - = 24,404 5,298 1,880 952 1,316 33,800 1,66 = 
1878 « - 80,181 8,995 1,471 1,165 811 42,623 2,181 be 
1874 - - 82,180* 6,041 1,602 1,491 652 41,966 2,098 nae 
1875 - =| 20,875T 5,784 1,284 2,899 978 81,270 1,563 = 
1876 - - 25,6455 7,064 1,508 2,178 807 39,197 1,960 ee 


Average weight of each box, 112 lbs. 
* Including Berwick-on-Tweed, 1,124 boxes. 
t Including Berwick-on-Tweed, 782 boxes. 
t Including Berwick-on-Tweed, 990 boxes. 

That our English and Welsh salmon rivers have not yet attained 
to their highest state of productiveness is fully evident, but we are 
considerably advanced towards bringing them to their highest state 
of cultivation, when we have ascertained, as we have done, what 
ails these rivers, and what causes are now operating prejudicially 
against them. The advance in salmon cultivation during the 
last 11 years has been considerable; that it shall not fall off now 
will be the constant effort of those who have official charge of 
these important commercial interests as national. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, . 
Your obedient servant, 
FRAnk Buckyanp. 


MR. WALPOLE’S ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


Sir, Home Office, Ist March 1877. 

In the annual reports, which I had the honour of addressing Reports oF 
to you during the last two years, I ventured to depart from the 1875 anp 
practice which it is usual for officers in my position to adopt. In 187° 
1875 I attempted to trace the history of the principal salmon 
rivers of England and Wales, from the passing of the Salmon 
Fishery Act, 1861, to the conclusion of 1874. In 1876 I. 

_ endeavoured to supplement that history with an account of the 
great change in the law, which was made by the Act of 1873, 
and of the use which had been made of that change by the Con- 
servators of the different fishery districts. The length, to which 
both these reports extended, compelled me to omit from them 
any detailed review of the condition of the various salmon rivers, 
as well-as any comments on the statistics which my colleague 
and I annually publish in the appendices to our reports. On 
the present occasion I propose to recur to the ordinary course, 
and to attempt to review the present condition of the various 
salmon rivers in England and Wales. 

In doing so, however, I desire at the outset to remove a mis- Arma or 
apprehension which generally exists as to the area of watershed country 
within the limits of the English Salmon Acts available for the AvMEABER 
cultivation of salmon. Every one knows that England and Wales ouzrune. - 
contains an area of about 58,320 square miles. The aggregate 
of all the watersheds amounts according to Sir H. James to about 
57,900 square miles.* Every one knows that the greater part of 
this area is watered by large and important rivers; and many 
people consequently conclude that the whole of it is available for 
the cultivation of salmon. But the real state of the case is very 
different. Ifa line be drawn from Whitby in Yorkshire to Bridge- 
water in Somersetshire, round the eastern limit of the watersheds 
of the Derwent, the Trent, and the Severn, and if a similar line 
be drawn from Bridgewater to Southampton, along the northern 
side of the watersheds of the Parret, the Stour, the Avon, the Test, 
and the Itchen, the whole country to the east of these lines is 
unproductive of salmon. I do not overlook the circumstance that 
the Thames, once a productive salmon river, is situated in this 


* See the Maps published under the direction of Sir H. James for the Ordnance 
Survey. : 
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part of the country; and that the Stour, the Rother, and the Ouse 


salmon fishery districts are also situated in it. The Thames 


has for years been entirely destitute of salmon, and, though great 
credit is due to the Conservators of the Stour, the Rother, and 
the Ouse, it is not likely that these rivers can ever be made com- 
mercially productive of salmon. It follows then that the salmon 
producing portions of England and Wales are situated to the west 
of the two lines which I have mentioned. The rivers to the east of 
these lines drain an area of 20,832 square miles. The area of the 
rivers to the west of them amounts to only 37,068 square miles. 
But the whole of this area is not available for salmon cultivation. 
The watershed of the Mersey and its tributaries, and the low-lying 
land between the Mersey and the Ribble, contain an area of 1,952 
square miles; the Isle of Anglesey of 268.square miles; and the 
Isle of Wight of 184 square miles. 2,350 square miles will have 
therefore to be deducted on these accounts.. In addition to these 
deductions the Ystwith and the Rheidol in Cardiganshire, the Tawe 
in Glamorganshire, and many of the small streams in Cornwall, 
draining in the aggregate about 400 square miles, are very much 
polluted, and about 400 square miles of country are drained by 
affluents of the Tweed, which are not under the English Salmon 
Acts. At the very highest estimate, therefore, not more than 
33,900 square miles out of the 58,000 which Engiand and Wales 
contain are drained by rivers which can be made available for 
salmon cultivation.* 

The facts which I have thus stated will, I believe, surprise a 
good many people. It will surprise them a great deal more to 
learn how very small a portion of these 33,900 square miles is 
available for salmon cultivation. The seven largest rivers in the 
country available for the cultivation of salmon are the Severn, 
the Ouse, the Trent, the Wye, the Avon (with its tributary the 
Stour), the Tyne, and the Eden. The Severn drains an area of 
4,350 square miles; the Ouse, above Trent falls, 4,134 square 
miles; the Trent, 4,052 square miles; the Wye, 1,609 square 
miles; the Avon and Stour, 1,132 square miles; the ‘Tyne, 
1,180 square miles; and the Eden, 915 square miles. These 
rivers drain in the aggregate, therefore, 17,322 square miles, or 
more than one half ;of the entire area available for the cultiva- 
tion of salmon. A very small proportion of these 17,322 square 
miles is, however, really cultivated. The Severn nominall 
drains 4,350 square miles of country. But the whole of the 
tributaries which fall into it on the left bank below the mouth 
of the Verniew are naturally unadapted for salmon. These 
tributaries drain nearly one half of the entire watershed of the 
Severn. Salmon are also excluded from the whole of the Leadon, 


the whole of the Teme above Tenbury, the Cound brook, the Rea, / 


some of the tributaries of the Verniew, and from some of the 


* This area may be slightly increased by including the watershed of the Dumfries- 
shire Esk and its tributaries, which are placed under the operation of the English 
Salmon Fishery Acts. 
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upper waters of the Severn itself. With these deductions it is 
very doubtful whether salmon in reality have access to more than 
1,000 square miles out of the 4,350 square miles of country which 
the Severn drains. The figures for the Ouse are still more 
startling. Out of the 4,134 square miles which the Ouse drains, 
only 734 square miles are available for the cultivation of salmon. 
Equally large deductions must be made from the watershed of 
the Trent. All the tributaries below Newark, and most of the 
tributaries which join the Trent on the right bank throughout its 
entire course, are naturally too flat for the production of salmon. 
The Trent as a salmon river consists of the main river above 
Newark and of its tributary the Dove. In other words not 
one fourth of its area is really available for the cultivation of 
salmon. The position of the Wye is a little better. With slight 
exceptions, all its area is naturally adapted for the cultivation 
of salmon. But salmon are excluded from the Munnow, the Lug, 
the upper waters of the Elan, and of the Llyfni, the Clwydog, and 
some of the tributaries of the Irfon. Out of the 1,609 square miles 
which the Wye drains, not more than 850 are available for the cul- 
tivation of salmon. The Avon and Stour, which enter the sea near 
Christchurch, drain an area of 1,132 square miles. But the whole 
of the watershed of the Stour, or 459 square miles, is physically 
unsuited for the production of salmon; and a very small portion 
of the remaining 673 square miles which the Avon drains is 
really available for salmon culture. Salmon rarely if ever ascend 
above Downton, and three fourths of the watershed are situate 
above this point. The position of the Tyne is far better. The 
Tyne drains 1,130 square miles of country, and the whole of this 
area is naturally admirably adapted for salmon, The fish, however, 
are excluded from its tributaries the Derwent, and Devil’s Water ; 
from the Newbrough Brook, and Allen, tributaries of the South 
Tyne, and from the whole of the South Tyne above Alston. 
About 700 of the 1,130 square miles which the Tyne drains are 
available for the cultivation of salmon. ‘The whole of the Eden 
is open to salmon, and, like the Tyne, the whole of it is salmon 
water of the highest quality. But salmon are excluded from its 
largest tributary the Caldew, from the greater portion of the 
Petterill, from nearly the whole of the Hamont, and from some 
of the higher waters of the Irthing. These tributaries may be 
said to drain some 250 miles out of the 915 which are comprised 
in the catchment basin of the Eden. Rather more than 650 square 
miles of watershed are therefore available for the cultivation of 
salmon. 

The sum then of the whole is as follows:—The watershed of 
England and Wales contains an area of 57,900 square miles. About 
400 square miles of the area are not under the English Salmon 
Acts, which apply only to the remaining 57,500. 23,600 square 
miles of the residue are drained by rivers which can never be made 
available for cultivating salmon in a commercial sense, and at the 
very highest estimate therefore rivers draining only 33,900 square 
miles can ever be made available for the cultivation of salmon. 
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More than one half of this area is drained by seven great rivers, and 
their position may be summed up in the following table :— 


; Nominal | Physically | physically | Closed b J 

Name of river. aa , Hou a Rage ba er uo | Available. 

sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. 
Severn = - |. 4,350 2,150 2,200 1,200 1,000 
Ouse, above Trent falls 4,134 1,497 2,637 1,903 734 
Trent, aor Wie 4,052 2,052 2,000 1,000 1,000 
Wye - - 1,609 109 . | 1,500 650 850 
Avon and Stour - 1,132, 459 673 500 173 
Tyne - - - 1,130 _ 1,130 430 700 
Eden - - - 915 — 915 265 650 
17,322 6,267 | 11055 5,948 5,107 


These figures afford a general view of the condition of the 
principal salmon rivers in England and Wales. But it may be 
desirable to notice more particularly the exact position of some 
of them. The Severn, it has already been shown, has a larger 
area of salmon producing catchment than any other river. Happily 
the Severn is in a satisfactory condition: 21,500 fish were 
taken in this river in 1876. This take has only once been 
exceeded, viz. in 1870, when 22,500 fish were taken. But it was 
estimated that the 22,500 fish taken in 1870 only averaged 
114 lbs. apiece, or weighed in the aggregate 116 tons. The 20,050 
fish taken in 1876 were supposed to have averaged 14 lbs. apiece, 
or to have weighed in the aggregate 185 tons. The Severn, there- 
fore, yielded in 1876 far more food than it has produced in any 
previous year. The take in 1876 compares favourably in weight 
with the highest take ever previously recorded in it. But the 
comparison is much more favourable if it be made with a more 
extended period. During the seven years preceding 1876, the 
only years for which any statistics are available, 101,400 fish 
weighing in the aggregate 592 tons were taken in the Severn. 
The average take per annum, therefore, amounted to about 14,500 
fish; the average weight to 843 tons. The take of 1876, there- 
fore, exceeds the average take of the previous years by nearly 50 
per cent. in number, and by more than 60 per cent. in weight. 

So far then the condition of the Severn is extremely satis- 
factory. But there is another feature about the Severn which 
is much less gratifying. Out of the 21,500 fish which were taken 
on ‘the Severn, 20,050 were taken in the tideway. Only 1,450, 
or one fish in every 14, were taken in non-tidal waters, and only 
25 were taken by rod and line. It must be recollected, moreover, 
that the 1,450 fish were not taken in private waters or in breeding 
streams, The Severn is a navigable river up to Stourport, and 
most of the fish taken in the non-tidal waters of the Severn were 
taken by public fishermen, fishing under a public right, in the 
navigable portions of the river. It is satisfactory to find that these 
fishermen have done fairly well. But it is unsatisfactory to reflect 
that the landlords in whose waters the fish are bred haye done 
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comparatively nothing. The effects of this are already visible. 
The Teme is one of the finest tributaries of the Severn. But the 
proprietors of the Teme are almost unanimous in desiring to 
exclude the salmon from their waters. They prefer breeding 
grayling which they will be able to catch themselves to breeding 
salmon which will be caught below them. If the upper proprietors 
could derive an adequate return for their trouble, the breeding 
area of the Severn would at ence be extended. Their inability 
to obtain a fair share of the fish limits the breeding area, and 


makes the progress of the river slower than it would otherwise be. | 


The Yorkshire rivers have a larger catchment basin than any 
other river except the Severn. Like the Severn the Yorkshire 
rivers are slowly improving. 2,206 fish, weighing in the aggre- 
gate 23,454 lbs. (about 10 tons), were taken in this district in the 
season of 1876. But this take, though higher than that of 1875, 
has frequently been exceeded. The produce of the district in 
previous years was as follows :— 


Fish. Tbs. 

1868 - - - 1,367 17,953 
1869 - : - 1,776 2 

1870 - : - 3,031 ox 
1871 - b - 8,211 2 BE 
1872 - - - 2,309 i 

1873. - - - 8,871 36,258 
1874. - - - 8,969 50,409 
1875 - a =! 1,654 19,703 
1876 - 2,206 23,454 


The take therefore of 1876 does not contrast favourably with 
that of 1870, 1871, 1873, or 1874. The progress of the Yorkshire 
rivers has been much less marked than that of the Severn. The 
slow progress in Yorkshire, however, was in one respect inevitable. 
Salmon cultivation, when conducted under the most favourable 
circumstances, may be compared to money rolling up at com- 
pound interest, A small sum laid out at compound interest 
rolls up very slowly for the first few years; it increases like a 
snowball when it has once attained respectable proportions. In 
the same way a small stock of fish only increases by tens or 
hundreds in the earlier years of preservation, the larger stock 
increases annually by thousands. The Severn Board at the com- 
mencement of its labours had a much larger stock of fish than the 
Yorkshire Board, and the results of preservation were seen on the 
Severn much more rapidly than on the Yorkshire rivers. |The 
small means at the disposal of the Yorkshire Conservators, more- 
over, limited their powers. ‘The next few years ought, however, 
to produce a considerable improvement. ‘The Yorkshire Conser- 
vators have been steadily endeavouring to open out their rivers. 
Passes have already been built at Tadcaster, and Wetherby on 
the Wharfe. Passes are in course of construction at Flint and 
Thorparch on the same river. The arrangements have at last 

been concluded for the erection of a satisfactory pass at Linton 
on the Ouse, and itis also intended to erect a fish pass at 


2. YORKSHIRE 
OUSE. 


3. Tur TRENT. 
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Boroughbridge on the Ure. These various works ought to have 
an appreciable effect on the fisheries of Yorkshire ; and it may be 
hoped, therefore, that advantageous results may follow the con- 
struction of these passes. 

There is good reason for believing that the decrease in the 
yield of the Yorkshire rivers is* only temporary, because it 
has also been visible on the Trent. ‘The Trent was estimated 
to produce 1,200 fish in 1868; 1,100 in 1869; 2,000 in 
1870; the take was stated to be smaller in 1871; to be 
reduced to 170 fish in 1872; to increase to 2,000 fish in 
1873; and to 2,000 fish in 1874. No estimate was afforded in 
1875, but the take is placed at 1,100 fish in 1876. The take, 
therefore, on the Trent corresponds with the take in Yorkshire. 
In each of the years in which 3,000 fish -were taken in Yorkshire, 
2,000 were it was estimated taken in the Trent. A falling off 
of nearly one half in the take in Yorkshire is accompanied by 
exactly the same decrease on the Trent. Everything that has 
been written of Yorkshire might be said with equal truth of the 
Trent. The stock of fish was originally low, and it has not yet 
increased to anything like the numbers which the Trent could 


easily contain. The revenue at the disposal of the Conservators is 


also small, and they are therefore only able to do very little towards 
protecting their river. But, though the progtess both of the 
Yorkshire rivers and of the Trent has been, in consequence, slow, 
there is no reason for apprehending that the temporary decrease 
visible on both rivers is likely to continue. The mere fact that 
it has happened on both tends to show that the fish did not enter 
the Humber in the fishing season of 1876 in such numbers as 
usual, The salmon harvest, it must be remembered, is always 
subject to vicissitudes, and no river will yield, year after year, the 
same amount of food. There are fair grounds for hoping that 
both rivers will in future years show an improvement, and that 
ey will yield at least as many fish as they produced in 1873 or 
1874. 
It must not, however, be forgotten that the results of 1873 and 
1874 can only be pronounced comparatively satisfactory. The 
Ouse and the Trent drain between them nearly twice the catch- 
ment of the Severn ; they have an area between them of some 1,700 
miles available for the cultivation of salmon, yet they have never 
yet produced 6,000 fish a year, or four fish for every mile of 
catchment. The insignificance of this produce will be best seen 
if it is contrasted with that of a little river rising in the same 
moorland as some of the head waters of the Ouse. The Yorkshire 
Esk only drains 147 square miles of country ; it has only recently 
enjoyed the advantages of adequate protection ; it was only formed 
into a fishery district in the summer of 1875; yet this little river 
is estimated to have produced 4,793 fish and to have supported 
90 net fishermen and 62 rods. 87 fish (5 salmon, and 82 sea trout) 
were caught with the rod, or nearly twice as many as were caught 
by anglers in the Severn, the Ouse, and the Trent together. 

The take, then, of the three greatest rivers in the country which 
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still produce salmon is not very satisfactory. The Severn, with 
4,350 square miles of catchment and an available area of about 
1,000 square miles, has produced 21,500 fish. The Ouse, with 
4,134 square miles of catchment and an available area of 734 
square miles, has yielded 2,206 fish. The Trent, with 4,052 
square miles of catchment and an available area of about 1,000 
square miles, has only returned 1,100 fish! In point of area the 
Wye ranks after these rivers. It has a catchment basin of 1,609 
square miles, and more than one half of the entire area of the river, 


4, Tub Wyn. 


or about 870 square miles, is open. ‘The available area of the. 


Wye is rather greater than the available area of the Tyne. The 
latter comprises a catchment basin of 1,130 square miles. But there 
are not more than 700 square miles of area available for the 
salmon of the Tyne. The Wye therefore contains a considerably 
larger volume of water than the Tyne, and a rather greater area 
available for salmon. In another respect the Wye and the Tyne 
may fairly be compared. Both are practically free from serious 
obstruction. The Wye has no weirs below Rhayader. The 
obstructions on the North Tyne have been made passable. Both 
of them contain spawning ground of the highest possible quality ; 
and the Tyne may perhaps be regarded as the finest salmon river 
in the north, the Wye as the finest salmon river in the south of 
England. The Conservators of the Wye are unable to provide us 
with any estimate of the number of fish taken, as some of the 
principal lessees of fisheries decline to provide them with returns; 
but there is reason for believing that the take of salmon in 
1874 amounted to about 12,000 fish.* The Conservators state 
in 1876. that the take has “increased” in the tidal waters and 
diminished in the fresh waters of the river. A year ago the 
exact reverse was reported to us. It was then alleged that the 
take had decreased in the tideway and increased in the middle 
waters. Probably, therefore, it is safe to infer that the condition 
of the Wye is still very much the same as it was in 1874, In 
my report on the results of 1874 I gave my reasons for thinking 
that the fisheries of the Wye had shown no improvement since 
1861. It is probably fair to conclude that its fisheries are still in 
the same unsatisfactory condition. 

The history of the Tyne has been chequered. During the first 
few years after the passing of the Act of 1861 the salmon in- 
creased to an extraordinary extent. It was estimated in 1870 that 
no less than 36,450 fish were taken in the district; 18,950 by the 
hang nets in the sea, and 17,500 by. the sweep nets in the river. 
It was stated that no less than 121,600 salmon were taken in 
1871, and 129,100 in 1872! ‘The increased produce of the river 
unfortunately led to over-fishing. A few hang nets were used 
at the mouth of the river in 1866; a greater number in 1867. 


* In the recent inquiry before Lord Aberdare, Mr. John Lloyd placed the yield of 
the fixed engines at 5,000 to 6,000 fish a year. The produce of the middle waters 
was placed by the same authority at 6,000 fish a year in 1874. 


5. Toe Tyne. 
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“ The nets increased much more largely in 1868, both in number 
“ and length, till at last hundreds of nets, some of them more 
* than a mile long, might have been seen at night fishing for 
« salmon in the sea, north and south of the mouth of the river 
s¢ Pyne? . 

The consequence of this over-fishing was marked. ~The take 
was reduced from 129,100 fish in 1872 to 86,792 in 1873, and 
to 21,746 in 1874. Fortunately in 1874 the Conservators were 
able to apply a partial remedy to this destructive state of things. 
With the sanction of the Home Office, netting was prohibited 
within a certain distance of the mouth of the Tyne. The results 
of this policy are worth noting: 1875 and 1876 were, as a rule, 
bad salmon seasons on the east coast_of England. But, bad as 
the seasons were, the Tyne turned the corner. The take in the 
sea rose from 21,746 in 1874 to 23,290 in 1875, and to 24,840 
in 1876. But the increase in the take, satisfactory as it is, is not 
the most satisfactory feature connected with the present position 
of the Tyne. Mr. Harbottle, the head water-bailiff on the Tyne, 
in his last report, which has been communicated to us by the Tyne 
Board, writes: “ With respect to the number of salmon upon the 
“ spawning beds, I am glad to report very favourably. I may state 
“ that up to this date (December 11) we have had one of the finest 
‘* spawning seasons there possibly could be ; fine, mild, fresh water 
‘“* almost every day. We have a great quantity of fine large salmon 
* on the spawning beds, both in North Tyne and Reedwater, but 
“* especially Reedwater.. On some of the streams in Reedwater 
“ thereare from 20 to 30 pairs. of salmon, and in a few days the 
“ whole of these salmon will be ready to return to sea. I may 
“ state that we have more salmon on the spawning beds this year 
“ than we have had for many years previous at the same time of 
“ the year.” It must be recollected that this very satisfactory 
state of things has followed almost immediately the prohibition of 
all netting within a certain distance of the mouth of the Tyne. | 
“Post hoc” is not, of course, always “ propter hoc.” But the 
cause and the consequence seem in this instance very closely 
connected. Increased netting led to diminished produce, and, 
as will be geen on reference to. previous reports, to a diminished 
number of spawners. Diminished netting has increased the 
produce and increased the number of spawning fish. 

The Conservators of the Eden are unable to give any reliable 
estimate of the number of fish taken in that river. But they un- 
fortunately state that the take is decreasing. The same answer 
was given by them in the previous season, but it admits of a:partial 
explanation. During 1872, 1873, and 1874, the take of salmon in 
the river increased to an extraordinary extent. I had reason for 
believing that the produce of the Eden in 1874 was not far, if at’ 
all, short of that of the Tyne. The take has since been compared 


with the extraordinary yield of 1874, and has naturally shown 


* 14th Annual Report of Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries, p. 87. 
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some decrease. But it is probably even now considerably greater 
than it was at the time of the passing of the Salmon Acts. It is 
possible, then, to account for the decrease in the yield of the Eden, 
Unfortunately, however, there is another cause which is interfer- 
ing with its cultivation. The Eden can never be satisfactorily 
cultivated till the Solway question is settled. I have in previous 
reports described the exact position of this question. “The 
*« Solway,” I wrote in 1874,* “ as a reference to any map will 
show, is a conical. shaped bay (dividing the coasts of Kircud- 
bright and Dumfriesshire from Cumberland), sufficiently broad - 
at its mouth, but narrowing to very moderate limits at jts 
eastern end. The Esk and the Eden (the one flowing from 
Peeblesshire, the other from Westmoreland) unite their waters 
near the apex of the cone. The Nith, the Annan, and the 
“ Kirtle fall into this bay on the Scotch side. The Wampool 
“ falls into the bay on the English side. The Kirtle and the 
Wampool are comparatively unimportant rivers which require 
little notice here. The Nith and the Annan, the Esk and the 
Eden, are all important rivers which deserve particular atten- 
* tion, A’ fish coming up the Solway from the sea to any of 
these rivers must pass (1) the mouth of the Nith, and (2) the 
“ mouth of the Annan, before (8) it can arrive at the junction of 
“ the Esk and the Eden. Under any circumstances, then, the 
“ proprietors of the fixed nets at the mouth of the Nith or the 
Annan must be able to levy a certain toll on Eden and Esk 
fish ; but it is contended by the Conservators of the Eden that 
the moment the fish have passed Annan mouth they may primd 
“ facie be assumed to be going to the Esk and the Eden. They 
“ insist, therefore, that all that portion of the Solway which lies 
east of Annan mouth ought to belong to the estuary of these 
rivers. It so happens that the North British Railway is car- 
_ried across the Solway a little to the east of this point, and the 
bridge forms an admirable boundary for the estuary. If Scot- 
land and England formed one country and were placed under 
‘ the same law, there can hardiy be the shadow of a doubt that 
this common-sense arrangement would be carried out. But the 
Scotch and English Salmon Acts unfortunately differ in many 
important respects. Fixed engines are legal in one country 
and illegal in the other; the annual and weekly close seasons 
“ are also different in the two countries. A 2-inch mesh is 
* allowed on one side.of the Firth and a 12-inch mesh on the 
« other. All these circumstances make it, of course, exceptionally 
‘© necessary to remove the anomaly which exists on the Solway ; 
but these circumstances make the proprietors on the Scotch 
“ side peculiarly indisposed to adopt the only practicable remedy 
*© for it. The Legislature has already placed the Esk, which for 
“ the greater part of its course is in Scotland, under the English 


* 12th Annual Report of Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries (England and Wales), 
p, 67. 
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“ Salmon Acts; but the most strenuous opposition is raised to 


“ any suggestion to place the north shore of the Solway, which — 


“ is really only the estuary of the Esk, under the same law. 
“ Under these circumstances it may, perhaps, be desirable to 
“ revert to a middle course, and place all the rivers flowing into 
« the Solway under a separate Act. Up to 1861 the Solway 
* had always been treated in this exceptional way. ‘The Tweed, 
“ the border river on the east coast, is still the subject of special 
* Acts, and under existing circumstances no other remedy seems 
“ practicable.” 

I desire most respectfully to draw renewed attention to these 
recommendations. They seem to me to require earlier considera- 
tion than almost any other matter connected with the welfare of 
the salmon fisheries of the country“ The propriety of adopting 
them, indeed, ought not perhaps to be granted on my recommen- 
dation alone. But there can be no difficulty in instituting a 
thorough local inquiry into these or any alternative suggestions. 
The Commissioners of Scotch Salmon Fisheries are thoroughly 
acquainted with the views of the proprietors on the Scotch side of 
the Solway. My colleague and I are equally familiar with the 


wishes of the Conservators on the English side; and we ought , 


therefore to be able, if we are placed in communication with each 
other for the purpose, to arrive at some solution of the Solway 
difficulty which would be satisfactory to all parties. 

I have included the Avon and Stour among the seven great water- 
sheds available for the cultivation of salmon. Buta very small 
portion of the nominal area of these rivers is really available. 
The whole watershed of the Stour is unsuited to the purpose, and 
all the salmon that are caught are produced in the Avon. But 
the Avon is blocked by a series of difficult weirs, and few fish 
can ascend the river above Downton. Nominally draining an 
area of 1,132 square miles, not more than 173 square miles of 
watershed are available for the. fish. The Conservators report 
to us that 604 fish were caught in the river in 1876, exclusive of 
those taken in the fishery known as the “ Royalty.” On previous 
occasions they have always assumed that two fish were taken in 
the Royalty for every one captured elsewhere. If that surmise 
be correct something like 1,800 fish must have been taken in the 
Avon in the season of 1876. The take in previous years was as 
follows :—2,068 fish in 1869, 2,760 fish in 1870, 1,800 in 1871, 
1,185 in 1872, 1,155 in 1873, 772 in 1874, and 661 in 1875. The 
decline, therefore, which was apparent from 1871 to 1875, has been 
checked, and the river is again producing a fair salmon harvest. 

This result is the more satisfactory because the Conservators of 
the Avon have, within the last three years, closed the netting season 


on the 15th August, and have so deprived themselves of an im- 


portant fortnight of the ordinary fishing season. It would be only 
natural to expect that the contraction of the netting season would 
have been followed by a decrease in the take; and it is all the 
more gratifying, therefore, to discover that the exact reverse has 


i 
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-taken place. The closing of the last fortnight in August must 
have the effect of increasing the stock of breeding fish ; and it may 
fairly be hoped that the fruits of this policy may be seen in a 
greatly improved catch a few years hence. 

The Conservators of five out of the seven great rivers, which 
have thus been described, give some more or less approximate 
estimate of the produce of their district. No such estimate is 
afforded for the Eden and the Wye. I do not think, however, 
that 1 am very far wrong in placing the produce of the Eden at 
about 10,000 salmon of an average weight of 15 lbs. each and - 
4,000* trout; that of the Wye at about 12,000 fish. If this be so 
the state of these seven rivers may be summed up as follows :—- 


Produce in Fish. 
Area available 
for Salmon. 
Salmon. Trout, 
Severn - - - - 1,000 21,500 — 
Trent - - - - 900 1,000 100 
Wye - - cs - 870 12,000 — 
Ouse - - - 734 1,786 420 
Tyne - - - - 700 28,000f — 
Eden - - - - 650 10,000 4,000 
Avon and Stour - - 173 1,800 = 
Total - - 5,027 76,086 4,520 


I have endeavoured, in these remarks, to dispose of the seven Rivers praty- 
largest rivers in the country, draining in the aggregate 17,322 De crow ae 
square miles out of the 33,900 square miles available for the aces or 
cultivation of salmon. The next largest rivers in the country are counrry. 
the Dee, with 815 square miles; the Taw and Torridge, with 
791; the Tees, with 708; the Usk, with 684; the Ribble, with 
585; the Exe with 584; the Parret, with 562; and the Towy, 
with 514. These rivers drain in the aggregate 5,191 square miles 
of country; with one exception, that of the Parret, they are all of 
them productive rivers. The Dee is fairly open to salmon from 
Bala lake to its mouth. It is indeed obstructed by weirs at 
Chester, Erbistock, Llangollen, Pentrefellyn, and at Bala. But 
the salmon pass over all these weirs. Its tributaries, however, 
are ina different position. Its lowest tributary of importance, 
the Alyn, joining it omits left bank, is polluted. The Ceiriog 
on its right bank is closed by a weir near its mouth. The Alwyn, 
which flows into it near Corwen, is also closed, and the head waters 
of some of its higher tributaries, the ‘Treweryn and the Twrch, 
are also closed by weirs. I shall probably be not far wrong in 


* These figures are given on the authority of a member of the Eden Board of 
Conservators and of the Sergeant of the Cumberland Constabulary, who has charge 
of the Eden fisheries. : : 

'} 24,840 take in the sea; 3,160 estimated for the river. 
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saying that salmon are excluded from about one third of the entire 
watershed of the Dee. The Taw and Torridge have a watershed of 
791 square miles. The whole of this watershed is naturally avail- 
able for salmon. Salmon ascend the Taw as far as Brushford 
weir; they ascend the Torridge to its source. They ascend the 
Mole, the chief tributary -of the Taw, to its source; they 
ascend the Okement, the chief tributary of the Torridge, to 
Monk Okehampton. These several obstructions cut off about one 
third of the entire catchment basin, or 271 square miles out of the 
791. About 520 square miles are available for the purposes of 
salmon cultivation. 
The Tees has a watershed of 708 square miles. But its upper 
waters are closed by an impassable waterfall. One of its largest 
tributaries, the Skerne, is polluted by the sewage of Darlington; 
and the whole river is obstructed by the notorious dam at 
Dinsdale. I do not think that more than 500 of the 708 square 
miles which are drained by the Tees can, under any circumstances, 
be ever available for the cultivation of salmon. The Chairman of 
the Usk Board of Conservators, Mr. Berrington, has been good 
enough to send me a very careful calculation of the area of that 
river available for salmon and sea trout. Out of the 634 square 
miles comprised in the catchment basin of the river, 1182 are 
naturally unavailable. About 515 square miles are, in other words, 
naturally available for the production of either salmon or sea 
trout. The salmon and sea trout are excluded for 301 square miles 
of this area, viz., from the watersheds of the Ebbw, the Afon 
Llwyd, the Cafannell, and the Tarell on the right bank, and from 
the Grwyny, the Rhiangoll, the Hondhu, and the upper waters of 
the Bran on the left bank, as well as from a small portion of the 
Usk itself. Only 214 square miles are, therefore, really available 
for the cultivation of salmon, The Ribble, with 585 square miles 
of catchment, is in as bad a position. The fish are excluded from 
the upper waters above Settle by a high and impassable weir. 
The fish are excluded by serious pollutions from all the tributaries 
on the left bank, viz., the Calder, the Primrose Brook, and the 
Darwen. Not more than 800 out of the 585 square miles of 
catchment comprised in the Ribble watershed are available for the 
cultivation of salmon. The Exe has almost exactly the same 
watershed as the Ribble, or 584 square miles. The weirs near 
the mouth, Countess Weir, Salmon Pool, Blackaller, Cowley 
Bridge, Pyne’s, and others, are so numerous and so high that, 
except in very large floods, no fish pass:over them. Blackaller, 
one.of the worst of these weirs, was placed (in the return made by 
the Conservators in 1871), as the extreme limit to which salmon 
ascend. Fish, however, do pass over this and the other weirs in 
floods, and some fish do reach the higher waters. One of the 
chief tributaries of the Exe is, however, destroyed by pollutions ; 
and it is perhaps not unfair to say that salmon do not practically 
avail themselves of more than 100 out of the 584 square miles 
contained in the watershed of the river. The Towy, the last river 
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in the list, is in a much better position. It is open to its source ; 
the Cothi, its most important tributary, is also open, and the 
Gwili is the only tributary of importance which is closed. Some 
450 square miles out of the 514 which the Towy drains, are 


probably available for salmon cultivation. 


The position of these rivers, then, is as follows :— 


pads Nominal | Tivoted | suxed tor | Closed by | Available. 
CEM for Salmon. | Salmon. weirs, &c, 
Sq. miles. 
Dee - - = 815 —_— 815 275 540 
Tawand Torridge - 791 —- 791 271 520 
Tees - ” = 708 —_ 708 208 500 
Usk ral Se lh 634 149 515 301 214 
Ribble - - - 585 — 585 285 300 
Exe - - - 584 _— 584 384 200 
Parret - = = 562 302 260 364 — 
Towy j)ots es = 514 as 514 60 450 
5,193 421 4,772 1,948 2,725 


The Dee, the first river on this list, has had a somewhat 
chequered history.. There can be no doubt that its fisheries have 
been materially improved by the legislation of 1861. There can 
also, however, be no doubt that the continuance of preservation on 
the Dee depends on very peculiar circumstances. The Conservators, 
in the desire to protect the river, incurred a large expenditure, and 
the Board in consequence has found itself seriously involved in debt. 
I had occasion to point out in my report of 1875 that the deficit 
in the accounts of the Board had increased from 170/. to 3001. 
I noticed with pleasure, in 1876, that it had been reduced to 2801. 
Since that time, however, the expenditure of the. Board has again 
outstripped its income. The bankers of the Board declined to 
allow it any further credit, and preservation was, for the moment, 
stopped, There can be no reason, however, why preservation 
should not continue. The Board may rely on a permanent income 
of about 350/. a year, and, though the sum may be inadequate for 
the complete preservation of the river, it is certainly a good 
deal better than nothing at all. I trust, therefore, that the Con- 
servators may not abandon the preservation of the river. The 
Conservators, in their annual report, place the produce of the net 
fisheries at 1,296 fish during the last season, but they add a 
note that ‘ this is what has been seen, but gives no idea of the 
real quantity taken.” The figures must really be very much 
larger. The Conservators in 1872 estimated the value of the 

fishery at 6,000/. per annum, a sum which must have represented 
a produce of at least 12,000 fish. They stated in 1873 that 
5,883 fish taken in the Dee had actually been seen by the bailiffs 
and watchers, but they added that many more fish had been taken 
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in the tidal waters which had been neither seen nor reported. 
With the same qualification they reported that 4,494 fish had been 
seen in 1874, But these figures give a very ‘imperfect idea of 
the production of the Dee. I only recently attended a meeting 
of the Dee Board at Chester, at which the honorary secretary 
stated publicly that the production of the river was 10,000. a 
year. One of the fishermen, who disputed his statement, himself 
placed it at only 3,0002 a year. The mean between these two 
figures would be 6,500/.a year, a sum which would represent a 
take of 13,000 fish. I shall probably be below the mark in 
adopting this estimate. 

No estimate has been given us by the Conservators of the Taw 
and Torridge of the production of these-rivers since the fishing 
season of 1869. It was stated by them in that year, on the autho- 
rity of one of their members, that 4,000 salmon had been taken in 
the estuary. I1t is probable that. ‘the take now is rather larger 
than it was then. It will not, at any rate, be an exaggeration to 
place the yield of these rivers at this number of fish. In 1873 
the production of the Tees was estimated by the Conservators 
at 8,112 fish (4,712 salmon, 3,400 sea trout). It was stated by 
them that the take had decreased in 1874, but that it increased in 
1875. It remained “stationary” in 1876. It is probably, there- 
fore, fair to infer that the production of the Tees may still be 
placed at about 8,000 fish a year. The Conservators of the Usk 
in 1873 reported the gross take of fish in the district to amount 
to 9,100 fish (2,100 of which were taken by the rod). 1873, how- 
ever, was an exceptionally good year on the Usk, and it would not 
be fair, therefore, to take these figures as affording any test of the 
average production of the river. It will, perhaps, be safer to 
place the mean take at about one fifth less, or at 7,500 fish a year. 
The take on the Ribble can be determined with more exactness, 
It amounted to 12,920 fish in 1868; 6,852 fish in 1869; 7,775 
fish in 1870; 10,614 fish in 1871; 8,375 fish in 1872; 9,514 
fish in 1873; 9,741 fish in 1874; 4,254 salmon in 1875; and 
5,676 salmon in 1876. ‘The take of the last two years does not 
include the sea- trout, of which 5,000 were taken in 1873, and 
4,000 in 1874, It is probable, therefore, that. the average gross 
yield of the Ribble amounts to at least 10,000 salmon and trout. 
The yield of ihe Exe has been gradually increasing. Salmon 
worth 2,000/.—in other words, at the very least, 4,000 fish—were 
taken in 1875, and the same number may probably be stated as 
the take of 1876. I have no direct means of arriving at the take 
of fish on the Towy, but there are at least 180 net fishermen on 
that river fishing for seven months. Each of the fishermen cannot 
earn less than 20/. in the season. The produce of the Towy 
must therefore amount at the least to 3,600/ or at 6s. 6d. a fish. 
to 10,800 salmon and trout. Excluding, then, the Parret, which is 
practically unproductive, the position of the seven rivers under 
review may be set out with some approach to exactness in the 
following table :— 
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Total produce. 
Available 
area, 
Salmon. Sea Trout. 
Sq. miles. 
Dees. Aig =a }= 540 13,000 _ 
Taw and Torridge - 520 4,000 = 
Tees - - - - 500 4,700 3,300 = 
To - - - - 450 8,000 2,800 
Ribble!= 1) auagly)< 300 5,700 5,000 
Usk - - - - 214 7,500 by 
Exe - - - - 200 4,000 —_ 
2,724 46,900 11,100 


The 10 next largest watersheds in the country available for Rivers wir 
salmon cultivation are the Tamar, with 470 square miles; the 200 70 500 
Lune, with 418; the Teifi, with 886; the Cleddy, with 326; the ee 
Clywd, with 319; the Kent, with 255; the Coquet, with 260; carcamunr. 
the Conway, with 222; the Leven, with 202; and the Dart, with 
200. Of these the Kent and the Leven flow into Morecambe 
Bay at uo very great distance from each other; they are included 
in the same district, and it is convenient therefore, for the present 
purpose, to group them together. The Tamar and its principal 
tributary are open to salmon through their entire course, but they 
are very much polluted, and their produce in consequence is only 
small. The Lune is also open to its source, though the fish are 
much impeded in their ascent by the three lowest weirs at 
Skerton and Halton. Three of its principal tributaries, the 
Rawthey, the Greta, and the Wenning, are closed by obstructions 
at Sedbergh, Burton, and High Bentham. About 118 miles-of the 
400 which the Lune drains may be said to be closed in this way. 

The Teify is obstructed by a fall at Cenarth, and by a dam at 
Newcastle Emlyn, though salmon ascend it to its source. The 
Clwyd and Elwy are hardly equal to the Teifi, and the Lune; 
they are obstructed by weirs, but salmon occasionally do ascend 
them to their source. Not more than two thirds of the water- 
sheds of these rivers can be said to be available for salmon. The 
Leven is also obstructed by weirs, but salmon ascend to the top of 
Troutbeck and to the falls above Elterwater; the Kent is entirely 
closed by a weir at Sedgwick, and of the 457 square miles which 
these rivers drain, it is approximately correct to say that 225 are 
open and 202 are closed. Although the Coquet is obstructed 
by weirs, salmon, or rather bull trout, ascend it to its source. 
Both the east and west Cleddy are obstructed by weirs, and it 
may perhaps be said that not more than one half of the entire 
area drained by these rivers is available for salmon cultivation. 
The Conway is closed by the celebrated Conway falls; its tribu- 
taries, the Lledr and the Llugwy, by falls which are equally 
celebrated for their romantic beauty; and, at the very highest 
estimate, only 110 miles out of the 220 which the Conway drains 


: * Not given, but large. 
41021, D 
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are available for salmon cultivation. ‘The whole of the Dart is 
obstructed by a weir at Totnes; salmon, however, do pass this weir 
in high floods, and the whole of the watershed of the river, with 
small exceptions, is available for salmon culture. The salmon 
may be said to have occasional access to 150 out of the 200 
square miles which the Dart drains. 

The position of these ten watersheds may, then, be illustrated 
by the following table :—_ 


: Nominal | Closed by | Available 

ae area. “| .weirs, &¢. | ouitivation, 

Sq. miles. | Sq. miles. | Sq. miles. 
‘Tamar, *=*- t= = 470° =) 470 
Kent and Severn = ~A5T- 202 255 
— Lune = eee - A418 118 300 
Teifi-' = - - 386 — 386 
Cledtly, MO. irs 326 106 220 
Clwyd and Elwy = - 319 119 200 
Coquet - - - 240 —_— 240 
Conway - - - “299 112 110 
Dart - - - 200° 50 150 
3,038 707 2,331 


It is no very easy matter to compute the production of these 
rivers. The Conservators of the Tamar reported that in 1875 
500 salmon and peel were taken by the rod, and very few 
by the net. In 1878 they computed the take by nets at only 
150 salmon. Perhaps it will not be very incorrect to place the 
entire production of the district at 400 salmon and 400 peel. No 
reliable data exist for forming any accurate estimate of the pro- 
duce of the Kent; but there are 13 draft-nets in the district 
paying 651, and three fixed instruments paying 30/. license duty. 
The total license duty for nets, therefore, amounts to 95/., and 
the take must be sufficient to pay for the license duty, for the wear 
and tear of the nets, and for the wages of the 45 men by whom 
they are worked. The wages alone, at 10/. a man for the season, 
must amount to 4501, and the wear and tear of the nets cannot 
be less than 55/. The Kent must therefore, on the very lowest 
estimate, produce fish worth 600/ or, as the fish are small, at 
6s. 8d. each, 1,800 fish. The Conservators of the Lune have ~ 
for many years professed their inability to give any estimate 
of the take of fish in that river. In 1871 they placed the 
take above the tideway at 1,300 fish with the net and 210 fish 
with the rod. The take in the tideway must be much larger 
than the take in the fresh water. ~Placing it, however, at only 
two thirds larger, the produce of the river’ must amount to 
4,000 fish a year. The Teifi is steadily improving. At one haul 
of the “shot fawr,” during the season of 1876, no less than 167 
fish, which were sold on the spot for 971, were taken, ‘There 
were other catches of 80 and 90 fish respectively in the same 
week, One salesman alone paid the fishermen 2,000/. for the fish 
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he bought during the season, and it may be estimated that fish 
worth 2,000/. more were bought by the other salesmen. ‘The Teifi 
must therefore have produced fish worth 4,0002, or, at 10s. a fish, 
8,000 salmon. ‘The take of the Cleddy is almost entirely confined 
to sewin, and is very small. ‘The nine licensed nets may pos- 
sibly have taken 500 sewin between them. ‘The Conservators of — 
the Clwyd and Elwy estimate the produce of this district at 1,834 
salmon. In one fishery in the Coquet the Conservators report — - 
that about 6,000 sea-trout were taken. The take in the rest of 
the river and the sea may probably be placed at about two | 
thirds this number, and the produce of the Coquet may therefore 
be computed at about 10,000 migratory trout.. The Dart produced 
7,000 salmon in 1870, its yield increased in 1871 and 1872, but 
it remained stationary in 1873 and 1874, and decreased in 1875. 
It again improved in 1876, and the yield of the river may 
perhaps be placed at 5,000 salmon a year. 


The condition of the rivers, then, which have been noticed in 
this part of my Report may be seen in the following table :— 


Area, Produce. 
a ee Salmon, | Sea Trout. : 

Tamar - - 3 - - 470 400 400 
Kent and Leven - = ~ - 255 1,800 — 
Lune - - - - - 300 4,800 = 
Teifi : E 2 z - 386 8,000 — 
Cleddy . = : = 220 = 500 
Clwyd and Elwy - = - - 200 1,834 il tee 
Coquet S ° - - - 240 -— 10,000 
Conway - - - - - 110 500 1,200 
Dart - - © - - 150 5,000 —_ 

2,331 21,584 | 12,100 


t 


The position of the rivers which have hitherto been dealt with Gunuran 


may be summarised as follows :— SuMMARY: 
Area. | Produce. 
— 
Nominal Available 
square miles.| square miles, Salmon. Trout. 
I. Seven rivers with above 900 
square miles of area each - 17,322 5,027 76,086 4,520 
II. Seven rivers with from 500 to 
900 square miles of area each 5,193 2,724 46,900 11,100 
III. Nine rivers with above 200 
square miles of area each - 3,038 2,331 21,534 12,100 
25,553 9,562 144,520 27,720 
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It may, therefore, be computed that the 23 largest rivers of the 
country produce in the aggregate about 145,000 salmon, and 
24,000 migratory trout. ‘There is some difficulty i in computing 
the value of these fish. The following table will partially assist 
us here :— 


| Salmon. | Weight. 

Ibs. 

Eden - - - - - - - 10,000 150,000 
Severn - - - - - - 21,525 302,650 
Ouse - - > - : = - 1,786 21,836 
Tyne - = - - - = - 28,000 280,000* 
Trent . - - - ‘- - 1,000 14,000 
Ribble - - - - - ~ 5,676 68,112 
Clwyd and any, - - = - - 1,834 7,336 
Usk - = Z : 2 7,500 67,500 
77,321 911,434 


77,321 fish out of the 144,520 salmon taken, weighed 911,434 lbs., 


and at ls. a pound would have been worth 45,5711. The 8,000 
salmon estimated to have been taken on the Teifi were worth 
4,000Z The 18,000 salmon estimated to have been taken on the 
Dee were worth 6,5007. The 1,800 salmon estimated to have 
been taken on the Kent were worth 6002 The 100,121 salmon 
taken in these i0 districts were therefore worth 56,6702. ‘These 
fish, therefore, were on an average worth rather more than 
lls.-each. Placing the other 44,400 fish at about the same 
average, they would be worth 24,4401. The salmon alone 
taken in these 23 rivers must therefore have been worth over 
81,0002. The value of the trout was much less considerable 
The 83,450 trout do not, it must be recollected, include the take 
of the Usk, and the total take of trout in these 23’ rivers cannot — 
have been less than 40,000 fish. Placing these at 4s. each their 
ageregate value must haveamounted to 8,000/, and the produce 
of these rivers in salmon and trout may therefore be statéd in 
round numbers at 89,0002. 

The preceding lists undoubtedly exhaust the most important 
salmon rivers in the country. But we have still to consider the 
takes on the Seiont, Dwyfach, Dovey, Ogmore, Taf and Ely, 
Rhymney, Camel, Fowey, Avon and Erme, Teign, Otter, Axe, 
Frome, Ouse, Rother, Stour, and Yorkshire Esk, all of which 
have heen formed into districts: ag: -well-as of the Cumberland 
Derwent, the Calder, Ehen, Esk, Mite, Irt, Test, and Itchen, 
which have not been formed into districts. Some of these rivers 
are unproductive. ‘The produce of the more productive of them 


_ may be placed as follows. The net license duty on the Seiont 


amounts to 50/. a year. The rod license duty to 30/7. In 1872 


* Weight of estimated take of each fish in fresh water the same as the average 
weight of the Conservators for the fish take in the Tideway. 

} Estimated :—565 rod fish weighed 4,850 lbs., rather more than 9 Ibs. each. The 
average weight has therefore been placed at 9 Ibs. ‘ 
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upwards of 150 salmon were killed by rod.and line alone on the 
river, and since 1872 the take has certainly increased. Ten nets, 
paying 5/. license duty, and employing four men each for some 
20 weeks, cannot have earned much’ less than 32 a week. each. 
The gross take must have ‘been worth about 600/., or have 
amounted to 1,200 fish. The draft nets in the Dovey district are, 
as a rule, worked with fewer men, but the 14 draft-nets, and two 
coracle nets used in that district paying in the aggregate 74/. license 
duty, and employing 32 men, cannot have caught less than 5001. 
worth of fish. The take on the Camel in 1875 was estimated by the 
Conservators at 10 salmon and 3,080 trout, weighing in the agere- 
gate 3,230 lbs., and worth at 1s. alb. rather more than 1602. The 
take on the Fowey in 186 is estimated at 980 salmon and peel. 
Placing these at only 4s. a fish, the take must have been worth 
about 250/. I have no materials for estimating the take on the Avon 
and Erme. But I have reason to believe that it cannot be less than 
500 salmon and 590 peel, worth in the aggregate 3002. The take 
on the Axe in 1876 was estimated to weigh 1,930 lbs., and must 
have been worth about 1002. The take on the Yorkshire Esk 
amounted to 4,793 salmon and trout, worth at 5s. a fish nearly 
1,200. The aggregate take, then, of the Seiont, the Dovey, the 
Camel, the Fowey, the Avon and Erme, the Axe and the Esk, 
must have amounted t6 about 3,0002 The take cf all the other 
rivers, including the Cumberland Derwent, may be confidently 
placed at the same sum, and it. may, therefore, be stated that the 
produce of the rivers, other than those enumerated more precisely 
in the preceding lists, is worth at the very least 6,0002. a year. 
The average annual produce then of the 23 most important 
salmon rivers in the country may be taken to amount to at least 
89,0007.; the produce of the remaining rivers may be placed at 
6,000/. a year. The entire yield of the English and Welsh 
salmon rivers amounts, therefore, at the very lowest estimate to 
95,0007. a year. The produce of these rivers was placed by 
Mons. Coumes in 1863 at 18,0007. a year; and it may be added 
that the materials on which M. Coumes’ estimate was formed were 
supplied to him by my predecessors, Messrs. Ffennell and Eden. 
The value of the same rivers was estimated by.the late Mr. Ash- 
worth in 1868 at 30,000/. a year. Mr. Ashworth was the intimate 
friend of the late Mr. Ffennell, and enjoyed consequently excep- 
tional opportunities for arriving at an accurate. estimate on the 
subject.. In my fourth annual) Report I stated the reasons which 
induced me to conclude that the annual produce of the English 
and Welsh salmon fisheries amounted at that time (1870) to at 
least 70,0002. in my sixth annual Report (1872) I stated my 
reasons for concluding that the produce then had risen to 100,000/. 
annually. The condition of the English and Welsh salmon 
fisheries may then be described as follows: In 1863 the yield was 
worth 18,0007. Its value increased in 1868 to 80,000/.; in 1870 
to 70,0007; in 1872 to 100,000/. It decreased in 1876 to 
97,0007. This, on the first glance, is not a very satisfactory state 
of things. But if it be examined more closely it will appear 
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much more satisfactory. The value of the fish taken on the Tyne, 
in 1876 was only 14,0002, but the value of the salmon taken on 
the Tyne in 1875 was 60,8002 Excluding the Tyne, the yield 
of all the other rivers in 1872 was only 39,2002 Again ex- 
cluding the Tyne, their yield in 1876 amounted to 80,0000. 
The value of the English and Welsh salmon rivers, excluding the 
Tyne, had, in other words, nearly doubled. The causes, which 
have interfered with the produce of the Tyne, and the remedies 
which are being applied, have already been referred to in this 
report. In consequence of these remedies the Tyne is already 
recovering from the temporary depression of its fisheries; and it 
may be hoped, therefore, that its produce will in a few years be 
restored to its former abundance. 

The analysis, which I have thusattempted to make of the 
present condition of the English salmon fisheries, has extended 
to such length that I am precluded from adding any detailed 
remarks on some other matters to which my attention has been 
directed. The increasing importance of the pollution question 
has been especially pressed on my notice, and I should have been 
very glad to have been able to have dealt with this subject with 
the detail which it deserves. The pollution of rivers cannot, 
however, be dealt with in a few pages at the end of a report, and 
I hope, therefore, either next year or on some future occasion, to 
devote the whole of one of my annual reports to an analysis of 
this subject. Want of space, similarly, compels me to omit all 
reference to the fixed nets on the Humber, the kettle nets in Sussex, 
the trammel nets on the Dee, the hose nets in Bridgwater Bay, the 
shrimp nets on the Severn, and many other engines in other 
places ostensibly used for the capture of other fish, but which 
in reality interfere with the salmon fisheries. I hope to have 
the opportunity, on some other occasion, of dealing with these 
questions with the care which they deserve. For the present 
I content myself with pointing to the broad conclusions which 
may be drawn from the foregoing report. These conclusions 
are: Ist. That the attention of Parliament must be chiefly 
directed to 23 rivers, draining in the aggregate 25,553 square 
miles of country. 2nd. That after 16 years of salmon preser- 
vation, only 9,562 square miles of the area are available for 
salmon cultivation. 8rd. That these 9,562 square miles of 
country produce on an aggregate 15 salmon and 34 sea trout 
to the square mile, while one of them alone, the Tyne, produces 
40 salmon to the square mile, and four years ago produced 
180 salmon to the square mile. 4th. That there ought, there- 
fore, to be no difficulty,. without any extension of their available 
area, in doubling the present yield of these 23 rivers; while by 
extending the area available for salmon their ultimate yield may 
probably be quadrupled. . 

There are, however, two causes which may interfere with this 
result. In the first place, the rivers of this country are constantly 
becoming less pure. The watershed available for salmon is con- 
stantly becoming more and more polluted. In the next place, any 
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increase of stock is usually followed by an increase of netting, and 
the increased stock in lieu of being allowed to breed, is recklessly 
destroyed. It may seem paradoxical to assert that the best way 
of promoting the capture of any animal is to limit the machinery 
for its capture. But the siatement, though paradoxical, is 
nevertheless true. Take for instance the following striking 
examples. 1. The take of fish in the sea at the mouth of the 
Tyne was reduced from 129,100 in 1872 to 86,792 in i873 and 
21,746 in 1874. After 1874, netting at the mouth of the Tyne 
was prohibited. Never was a greater sensation excited among 
fishermen. It was proved—as they thought to demonstration—that 
the best part of the fishery was closed, and the ruin of the fishery 
was confidently predicted. There was no doubt that the most 
productive part of the fishery was closed. Yet the immediate 
result of closing it was to increase the take of fish. The take, in 
the sea, as I have already pointed out, rose from 21,746 in 
1874 to 23,290 in 1876, and to 24,840 in 1876. 2. The take 
on the Hampshire Avon was gradually reduced from 2,760 
fish in 1870 to 1,800 in 1871, to 1,185 in 1872, and to 1,155 in 
1873. After 1873 the Conservators closed the netting season in the 
middle of August. The 16 days of the year, which are usually 
considered the most productive, were closed. The immediate result 
was, of course, unfavourable. The take was further reduced to 
772 fish in 1874 and 661 fish in 1875. But in 1876 the result of 
the change became perceptible. The take increased to 1,800 fish. 
3. Exactly the same thing happened on the Tees. Up to 1862 the 
fishing season extended to the middle of September. By the Act of 
1861 it was closed on the 31st of August. ‘The most productive 
fortnight of the whole year was taken away from the fishermen. 
Yet it was proved to me in 1874, by a fisherman on the Tees that, 
while his average take, in the longer netting season before 1861, 
had amounted to 526 fish, his average take in the shor‘er netting 
season since 186] amounted to 801 fish. 4. A still more striking 
example of the same thing may be drawn from the history of the 
Usk. The net fisheries on the Usk continually decreased in 
value from 1817 to about 1855. Jn 1846, Trostrey weir, which 
had previously proved a formidable obstacle to the fish, was made 
passable, but the rents of the fisheries did not show any material 
improvement. In 1857, the Usk Association, an Association 
which was managed on the wisest principles, took the principal 
fisheries into its own hands. ‘It re-let them on the condition 
that the tenants should observe a three days’ weekly close season. 
This arrangement continued till 1861, when the Salmon Fishery 
Act extended the annual close season, which had previously 
commenced only on the 14th October; and applied a 42 hours’ 
weekly close season both to the putts and putchers in the 
tideway as well as to the nets in the middle fisheries. The 
effect of these restrictions on the netting is very remarkable. 
The Porton fishery in 1857 let for 41 a year; one third of the 
putchers contained in it were disallowed by the Special Com- 
missioners, but the rent of the remaining two thirds is 351 
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The Goldcliff fishery was let up to 1861 for 101. a year; the 


rent is now 501. viz., 40d. in money and 10J. in fish, The Duke 


of Beaufort’s stop net fishery at Caerleon was let in 1857 for 
201. a year; it is now let for 75/. ‘The other stop net fisheries 
at Caerleon were let in 1857 for 191. 11ls.; ‘they are now let for 
371. The Crown fishery in 1817 was let at 2000. a year; in 1834 


it only produced 65/.; it was sold in 1839 for 600l.; it was let _ 


in 1855 for 501. to the Usk Association; it is now let for 1501. 
with reservation of tickets for angling worth, it is computed, 704. 
more. The Monkswood fishery in 1856 was let for 51. ; it is now 
let for 10/7. The Kemys fishery in 1856 was let for 10J., it is now 
let for 201, Fisheries, which were worth only 119U. in 1856, are 
now worth 375/. a year, and the increase is the more remarkable 
because in the meanwhile a heavy license duty has been imposed 
on all the fisheries. Fisheries, infact, which produced only 
1201. rent in’ 1856 now pay about 640/. rent and license duty. 

I have cited these figures because they appear to corroborate 
in a remarkable way the conclusions which I have already drawn 
from the history of the Tyne, the Tees, and the Avon, It would 
not be difficult to cite similar examples, such for instance as the 
Tay, of the same thing. They seem to me to prove that in thickly 
populated countries increased numbers of salmon are only to 
be secured by restricting the operations of the net fishermen, 
and that unrestricted netting will in a few years fish out the most 
productive river. 

I have the honour to be, 


Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
The Right Honourable S. WALPOLE. 
The Secretary of State, 


Home Office. 
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APPENDIX I. 
BYELAWS UNDER THE SALMON FisuEry Act, 18738. 


The following is an Axstract of the ByELaws passed by various 
Boards of Conservators, and confirmed by the Secretary of State, under 
Part VII. (Sections 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44) of the Salmon Fishery Act, 
1873, up to the lst of March 1877 :— 


ALTERATION Or ANNUAL CLOSE SEASON. 


District. 


_ Close Season for 
Nets, &c. 


Close Season for 
Rods. 


AVON AND STOUR 
Tarr anp ELy 


UsK-< 
Dovey 


Ciuwyp AnD ELwy 


15th Aug. to Ist Feby. - 
3lst Aug. to 30th April - 
lst Sept. to lst April - 
14th Sept. to 30th April 
15th Sept. to 15th May - 


2nd Oct. to 1st Feby. 
Ist Noy. to Ist April. 
2nd Noy. to Ist April. 
20th Noy. to 30th April. 
15th Nov. to 15th May. 


> Tarr AND ELy - 


Conway - 15th Sept. to 30th April | 15th Nov. to 30th Ae. 
SEIONT - 15th Sept. to lst March - | 15th Nov. to Ist March. 
CLEDDY - 15th Sept. to 15th March | 21st Nov. to 15th March. 
OcmorE - 15th Sept. to 30th April | Ist Nov. to 30th April. 
Coaurt - 15th Sept. to 25th March | 15th Nov. to 25th March. 
Kent * - 15th Sept. to lst March = 

Taw anp TorripGe | 16th Sept. to 30th April | 16th Nov. to 3lst March. 
AXE - - | 20th Sept. to 30th April | 20th Nov. to 30th April. 
AVON AND Bue - | 2lst Sept. to 31st March | 21st Noy. to 3lst March. 
CaMEL - - | Ist Oct. to 30tn April - | 15th Nov. to 30th April. 


N.B.—AIl dates inclusive. 


* This byelaw does not apphy re that portion of Kent, Bela, Winster, Leven, and Duddon 
fishery district which lies north of a line drawn from the ordinary high-water mark at the south 
end of Arnside Park to the ordinary high-water mark at the south end of Holme Island, and 
from thence in direction due west to the Cartmel shore, and which includes the Rivers Kent, 
Bela, Winster, and their tributaries. 


ALTERATION OF WEEKLY CLOSE SEASON. 


= 


District. 


12 o’clock. on Friday night to 12 o’clock on Sunday 
night. - 
6 o’clock on Saturday morning to 6 o’clock on Mon- 


Taw AND ToRRIDGE 


LUNE : = 
day morning. 

RIBBLE - - | 6 o’clock on Saturday morning to 6 o’clock on Mon- 
day morning. 

RoTHER - - | 6 o’clock on Saturday morning to 6 o’clock on Mon- 
day morning. 

TEIGN < - | 6 o’clock on Saturday morning to 6 o’clock on Mon- 


day morning. 

12 o’clock at noon on Saturday to 12 o’clock at noon 
on Monday. 

12 o’clock at noon on Saturday to 12 o’clock at noon 
on Monday. 

12 o’clock at noon on Saturday to 12 o’clock at noon 
on Monday. 

12 o’clock at noon on Saturday to 12 o’clock at noon 
on Monday. 


AVON AND STOUR - 


Usk - - - 


Esk (YORKSHIRE) - 


(continued on next page.) 
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ALTERATION OF WEEKLY CLosE SEAson—continued. 


District. 


| Below Chester weir :—12 o’clock midnight on Friday 
to 12 o’clock midnight on Sunday. 
Above Chester weir :—-12 o’clock at noon on Saturday 
to 12 o’clock at noon on Monday. 
From Public Waters to North British Railway 
f Bridge:—6 o’clock a.m. on Saturday to 6 o’clock 
EDEN = - | A.M. on Monday. 


DEE ~ - - 
In all other parts of District :—12 o’clock at noon on 
Saturday to 12 o’clock at noon on Monday. 


Size anp DescrirtTIon or NETS THAT’ MAY BE LAWFULLY USED 
FOR TAKING SALMON. 


AxE - = - | Draft or seine net, with or without armour. 

- | Draft net or hang net, to be used, with or without a 
boat, by any number of men not exceeding three. 

{Dnt nets and coracle nets of legal construction. 


Q 
fo} 
© 
a 
& 
4 
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Draft nets not to exceed 200 yards in length, and 

coracle nets not to exceed 16 yards in length. 

OGMORE . - | Draft nets, not exceeding 200 yards in length, measured 
when wet. 

[ Draft, or drift, or hang nets, consisting of a single 
sheet, without armour, to be always kept in motion 

RIBBLE = - |< and not to remain stationary. 7 

| Haaf nets, not exceeding 6 yards in length, measured 
when wet. 

Tarr and E.y - | Draft nets, not exceeding 200 yards when wet. 

TEES * - | Draft nets, hang nets, pole or rake nets, and coracle 
nets. 

Usk - = - | Beating nets, armed on one or both sides, not exceed- 
ing 80 yards in length, to be used by extending the 
net from a point at or near one bank of the river to 
another point at or near the same bank, and by 
driving therein the fish which may have been thereby 
enclosed. ; 

WYyE- = - | The length of any beating net in use for taking salmon 
within the Wye fishery district shall not exceed 
80 yards, measured when wet, and the manner of 
using any beating net .shall be as follows, namely, 
by extending the same from a point at or near one 
bank of the river to another point at or near the 
same bank, and by driving therein the fish which 
may have been so enclosed. 

Drift nets, draft or seine nets, and beating nets. 

Draft or seine nets, and beating nets, shall not exceed 
400 yards in length, measured when wet. Such 
nets shall be used in the manner in which they are 
ordinarily used, and shall not be fixed either to the 

Vieeetieye if bank or shore, or by anchoring the boat from which 
boat, and to be allowed to drift or float with the 
tide. Draft nets to be shot from a coble or boat 
starting from the shore or bank of the river across 
or partly across the river and then home, or drawn 
unto the bank from which they are started. 


they are worked. Drift nets to be fastened to a 
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Mesu or NETS FOR TAKING SALMON. 


District. 


AVON AND ERME- - 


AXE - ~ - 
CAMEL = a 
CLEDDY - - 
CoaurT - - 
EpEN - - 


Kent * - - 
OcMoORE - - 
Towy - - 


Usk - - - 


In tidal waters of River Erme not less than 14 inch 
from knot to knot. 
4 In tidal waters of River Avon between 15th June and 
| 14th August, both inclusive, not less than 14 inch 
Ll. from knot to knot. 
Not less than 14 inches from knot to knot. 
Not less than 14 inches from knot to knot. 
Not less than 14 inches from knot to knot. 
Not less than 14 inches from knot to knot. 
Between 15th May and 15th July, inclusive, not less 
than 12 inches from knot to knot. 
Not less tanh 14 inches from knot to knot. 
Not less than 134 inches from knot to knot. 
Between 15th June and 15th August, both inclusive. 
not less than 13 inches from knot to knot. 
Not less than 13 inches from knot to knot. 


* This byelaw does not appl ly to that portion of Kent, Bela, Winster, Leven, and Duddon 


fishery district which lies nort 


of a line drawn from the ordinary hi h-water mark at the 


south end of Arnside Park to the ordinary high-water mark at the south end of Holme Island, 
and from thence in direction due west to the Cartmel shore, and which includes ths Rivers 
Kent, Bela, Winster, and their tributaries. 


AVoN AND ERME - 
AVON AND STOUR - 


AXE - - - 
CaMEL - - 
CLEDDY - - 
Cuwyp AND ELwy - 
CoauET - - 
Darr - - 
DEE - —~ - - 
DovEy - - 
DwyFracH - = 
EDEN - - 
Esk (YORKSHIRE) - 
Kent - Fi 
LunrE - - 
OgMoRE - - 
RIBBLE - - 
RoTHER - - 
SEVERN - - 


Tarr AND E1Ly - 
Taw AND TORRIDGE 
TEES - = 
Triry AND AYRON 
TEIGN 
Towy - 

TRENT - - =? 


‘TYNE 

Usk - 

WYE - 
YoRKSHIRE 


Forms or LicENcEs. 


These districts have adopted a byelaw regulating the 
forms of licences to be used, and the manner in 
which licences shall be issued. 


on 
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Marks AND LaBELS TO BE ATTACHED TO Nets, Boats, &c. 
Sn eee Reprn eeee seeti f y S S es kS 


Avon AND ERME 
Avon AND STOUR 


AXE - - c ss 

CaMEL - - 

Cuwyp AND Etwy - 

CoaurtT - - 

Dart - 5 

DEE - - - 

EDEN - - 

Esk (YORKSHIRE) - Ayah ee BAY 

Kent - - | | These districts have adopted a byelaw regulating the 

LuNE - - marks and labels to be attached to nets, boats, &c., 

RIBBLE - - used for the capture-ef_salmon. 

RoTHER - - i ee > 

SEVERN - - 

Taw AND ToRRIDGE 

TEES - - 

Tr1ry AND AYRON - 

TEIGN - - 

Towy - - 

TYNE - - 

Usk - - - 

WYE- - -{1 

YORKSHIRE - - J 

PROHIBITION OF NettTine at MoutH or Rivers. 
District. — 
Dovey = - | The use of nets at the mouth of the River Dysyni or 
on the foreshore within 300 yards on the Towyn side 

thereof, which distance is indicated by six stakes 
numbered respectively 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, driven into 
such foreshore at ordinary spring tide high and low- 
water marks, and at equal intervening distances, 

Tye is hereby prohibited. 


The use of nets is hereby prohibited in all those parts 
of the sea (in which there’ is a public or common 
right of fishery) extending coastwise from a post 
coloured red on Sharpness Point to a-post coloured 
blue on the Trow Rocks, and bounded seawards as 
follows :—First, by an imaginary straight line from 
the said post coloured red on Sharpness Point to the 
Trinity Buoy coloured red near the extreme end of 
the north pier of the mouth of-the River Tyne, then 
by an imaginary straight line from the said red buoy 
to the Trinity Buoy coloured black near the extreme 
end of the south pier at the mouth of the River 
Tyne; then by an imaginary straight line from the 
said black buoy to the said post coloured blue on 
the Trow Rocks. F 

For the purposes of this byelaw, the water between 
the said piers shall be deemed to be sea. 
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Use oF Garr. 


TEIGN - - 
SEIONT = = 
TEIFY AND AYRON - 
Dart - - 
Conway = - 
CaMEL - - 
Usk - : = 
WYE - - - 
YORKSHIRE - a 
RIBBLE = - 
Dovey - - 


Taw AND TORRIDGE’ 
TaFF AND Ey - 


Kent - - 
EpEN - - 
District. 
CAMEL - - 


SEVERN } ‘ ! 


YORKSHIRE 


Usk - - - 


The use of a gaff in connexion with a rod and line is 
prohibited within the following districts, except 
between the following dates :— 

Ist March and Ist September. 
Ist March and lst November. 
Ist April and 15th October. 
2nd April and 31st October. 
30th April and 31st October. 
1st May and 30th September. 
Ist May and lst November. 
Ist May and lst September, 
Ist May and lst November. 
lst May and 15th November. 
3lst May and 20th October. 
Ist June and 15th October. 
Ist June and 1st November. 
2nd June and 31st October. 
Ist July and 1st November. 


N.B.—AlII dates inclusive. 


GRATINGS. 


= 


The gratings provided by the Conservators to be 
placed across the tail races of mills and artificial. 
channels shall be placed across such tail races from 
Ist June to 30th April, both inclusive. 

All gratings placed in pursuance of the Salmon 
Fishery Act, 1873, across the head race of any mill 
or across any artificial channel for conveying water 
for any purpose from a river at or near the point of 
divergence from such river, shall be kept shut from 
the lst day of January to the lst day of June, both 
inclusive, and across the tail race of any mill or other 
artificial channel as aforesaid, at or near the point of 
‘entry into such river, from the Ist day of September 
to the 3lst day of December, both inclusive. 

Tn that portion of the River Usk which lies above Lock 
Bridge, near Brecon, and in all the tributaries 
thereof which fall into it above that point, all 
gratings erected under the provisions of the Salmon 
Fishery Act, 1873, across the head race of mills, or 
across any artificial channel, shall be so placed from 
the 15th day of November to the 31st day of March, 
both inclusive, and in that portion of the River Usk 
which lies below the said Lock Bridge, and in all the 
tributaries thereof which fall into it below that 
point, all such gratings shall be so placed from the 
Ist day of December to the 15th day of May, both 
inciusive. 
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Use or Nets ror FISH OTHER THAN SALMON. 


AVON AND STouR - 


DEE - = = 


SEVERN - - 


During the weekly close season, nets for other fish 
than saimon shall not be used of a mesh smaller 
than that used for catching salmon. 

During the annual close season no nets for catching 
or taking any fish other than salmon shall be used 
except draft nets and trawl nets, and during the 
weekly close season no nets for any other fish than 
salmon shall be used except trawl nets. 

(During the annual close season all lampern wheels 


set on or within 20 yards of any weir shall be cross-. 


prowed. 
Between sunset on Saturday and six o'clock on 
Monday morning, during the annual and weekly 
__close seasons; no nets shall be used for the taking 
of shrimps in the estuary of the River Severn. 
During the annual close season no net of any descrip- 
tion, except fixed nets for catching eels and sprats, 


line, shall be used in the night time; that is to say, 
between the expiration of the:first hour after sunset 


| and landing nets used in connexion with a rod and 


and the last hour before sunrise. , 


Note.—These byelaws do not apply to any part of the district where there is a several right of 
fishery, nor to any part of the river where the breadth at low water is greater than six miles. 


PROHIBITION oF Nicut NettTine in INLAND WATERS. 


Tarr AND ELY - 
Taw AND TORRIDGE 
TEIGN - - 


District. ————— 
AVoN AND ERME - |) 
AVON AND StouR - 
AXE - - =| 
CLEDDY - - 
Cuwyp anp Etwy - 
CoauEet - - 
DEE - - - | | These districts have adopted a byelaw to the effect that, 
Kent > - between the expiration of the first hour after sunset 
OgMoRE - - and the commencement of the last hour before sun- 
RotHER - = rise, no person shall use any net in any inland 
SEVERN* — - = | water, except alanding net ora net for taking eels. 
| 
| 


Usk - - - 
YORKSHIRE - - 


2 


* This byelaw applies only to that part of the Severn district that lies above Diglis Weir on 
the Severn, and to the river Teme and its tributaries, 


ee 
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APPENDIX II. 


QUESTIONS FORWARDED BY THE INSPECTORS 
OF SALMON FISHERIES TO THE BOARDS OF 
CONSERVATORS. 


1.—Has the take of fish in your district in 1876 increased or diminished : 
(a.) In tidal waters. (6.) In fresh waters. (c.) Generally throughout the 
district ? , ; 
2.—Can you give any idea of the number of fish caught in your district in 
1876—(a.) With net. (4.) With rod? 
3.—Have any new weirs been built, or old weirs rebuilt or altered in your 
district in 1876? If so, specify them? 
4,—Have any new passes been built in 1876, or old passes altered? Have 
such new passes or alterations proved successful ? 
5.--Have any new mines or factories using substances deleterious to fish, 
been opened in your district in 1876; or has auy new substance poisonous or 
| deleterious to fish been allowed to flow into your rivers? 
| 6.—What steps were taken in 1876 to prevent pollution from mines and 
factories, or sewage from towns, from entering your rivers? Haye such steps 
proved successful ? reg 
7.—What instruments for the capture of salmon were licensed in 1876? 
How many of each of these instruments were licensed ? How many of these 
are usually worked in public and how many in private waters ? 
8.—Were any “ general ” licenses issued in 1876? Ifso, how many? And 
what was the amount of revenue raised in this way ? 
9.—Were any prosecutions instituted under the Salmon Acts in 1876? 
| For what offences were they instituted? What has been their result? If 
failure has occurred, state the cause. 
Nors.—In every case where more than one person was summoned for the 
same offence the charge against each defendant should be stated separately. 


10.—State the number of water bailiffs employed in your district in 1876. 


11.—Were any gratings attached to mill-lades or other artificial channels 
in your district during 1876? Are they effective ? 


N.B.—In those cases where the answer to any of the above questions con- 
| sists of a simple negative, it has been omitted from the following return. 
| The answers to question 10 are tabulated in Appendix V., p. 97. 


ANSWERS TO THE FOREGOING QUESTIONS. 


N.B.—In the arrangement of the following answers the rivers are taken in 
their order on the line of coast, beginning at the north-west. 


EDEN DISTRICT. 
1.—(c.) Diminished generally throughout the district. 


EpEn. 


PusBiic WATERS. 


Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument, licensed. licensed. 
Draft net - - - 21 5. and upwards 
according to 


gth. 
Haafnet - - - 93 27. 10s, 


Kent, 
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PrivaTE WATERS. 


Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 
Draft net - - - 14 51. 

Do. - - - 8 3U. 
Coracle net - - - 2 21. bs. 
Rod - - - - 143 11. 18. 

Do. - - - - 388 5s. 


8.—Three. Amount paid for same 52/. 10s. 
9 :— 


B a a C A Penalt 

ench before| Con- Cc ena) : 

which case | victed. |quitted.| if convicted. | Cause of Failure. 
was tried. Gh eS 


Nature of Offence. 


First OFFEeNce. 


Disturbing and attempting | Cumberland i _ 21. 
to take salmon at spawn- Ward. 
ing beds. 
Using double-armoured net - A 2 ~ 51. each 
Taking unclean salmon - - 4 1 |Two 10s. each,| Insufficient  eyi- 
one 1Z., one} dence, 
- Unclean salmon in possession * 5 — |Two 10s. each, 
one Is., two 
5s. each. 
Selling salmon during annual x Qc _ 10s. 
close season 
Taking salmon by means a 5 - — |Two 22. 10s. 
other than rod and line e each, three! 
during weekly close time 51. each. 
Fishing with “rod without 5 _ 1 _ Insufficient eyi- 
license. dence. 
Aiding and abetting last- 33 3 _ 10s. each 
mentioned offence. 
Shooting net within 100 yards “s 8 8  |Three 27.each,) Insufficient evi- 
of another already shot. five 1/,each| dence. 
SEcoND OFFENCE. 
Unclean salmon in possession aS 2 — One 22. 10s., 
one 22. 


_ KENT DISTRICT. 


1.—(a.), (b.), (c.) The take of fish during the year 1876 has been larger 
than last year all through, but in comparison with general years stationary. 

4.—A pass has been rebuilt, and is supposed to be successful. 

5.—Yes. A paper mill is discharging liquid wash of a poisonous nature 
into the tidal waters on Leven Sands, but, from the great body of water, the 
result is not destructive—save at low water to flat-fish. At present the Board 
has no evidence that salmon are killed, though ultimately they must of 
necessity be so. 

Dime 

Pusiic WATERS. 


Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 


Rod - - - - 111 10s. 


Draft net - - - | 10 | 51. | 


. 
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PRIVATE WATERS. 


i Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 
Baulk - - - - | 3 | 102. 


8.—Three at 5J.=15/. 


9 s— 
B has a Cc A Penalt 
; ench before] Con- C- enalty, ‘ 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed. |quitted.| if convicted. | Cause of Failure. 
was tried. 
First Orrence. 
Selling unclean salmon - | Ulverston™ af — |1l.and costs. 
Killing do. Re 2 _— 21. and costs 
each. 

Fishing without licence - if tess =_ 2 _ Withdrawn (two 
charges, con- 
victed on first, 
second  with- 
drawn). 

Ulegal possession of fish - » _ a — Withdrawn on 

payment of costs. 

Fishing during close season - rn al _ 17. and costs. = 

THIRD oR SUBSEQUENT OFFENCE. 
Fishing during weekly close | Ulverston 4 _ 12. and costs _ 
season. each. 
LUNE DISTRICT. Lune. 


1.—(a.) A fair average. (0.) Very great diminution ; fewer fish caught with 
the rod than for many years past. (c.) Deficient supply. 

5,—One new factory at Catterall, near Garstang. 

6.—The solicitors to the Board are in communication with the ape renere 


of the Catterall paper mill. 


Name of . Rate at which 
Instrument. Number licensed. licensed. 

Pusiic WATERS. 

Hang net - - - 11 Bl. 

_Heavenet - - - 36 32. 

Draft net - - - 3 51. 
PRIvATE WATERS 

Baulk - - -/; = 1 102. 

Draft net - - - 7 51. 

Rod and line - - 61 11. 10s, 
05 - - 18 10s. 
Popes *s - - 10 , 5s. 


41021, ; HK 
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8.—Three, realizing 25/. 


First OFFrence. 


Name of — 
Bench before} Con- Ac- Penalty, : 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed. |quitted.) if convicted. Cause of Failure. 
was tried. 
2 £8. d. 
Having an unclean salmon in} Lancaster 2 —_ 51. each = 
possession. (county) 
Fishing with salmon roe - Kirkby 2 _ 2U. each —_ 
Lonsdale. . 
Having possession of illegal 35 nd _ AD O20 — 
instruments, 
Ditto - - - - Shap i _— 210 0 — 
Disturbing salmon on spawn- Kirkby 1 _ TU) == 
ing beds. Lonsdale. 
Having in possession young - 2 0s 10s. each _ 
of salmon. - igs : ‘ 
Ditto - - - - Shap 2 1 | 2s. 6d. each | Not sufficient evi- 
P dence. 
RiBBE, RIBBLE DISTRICT. 
1.—(a.) Increased. (b.) Decreased. (c.) Increased. 
wi 
Salmon. Trout (migratory). 
No. Tbs. No. Ibs. 
i, (a.) 5,571 86,852 No accurate returns can be 
(6.) 105 1,260 obtained, but more this year 
Total - 5,676 68,112 ‘hom tists 


5.—One new paper mill has been opened, and the main river is now very 
much polluted. 

6.—No such steps have been taken. It is hoped that the new Act on the 
pollution of rivers will have some effect, but its provisions ought to extend to 


liquid matter. 
PRIVATE WATERS. 
> Name of Number. Rate at which 

Instrument. | licensed. licensed. 
Rod - . - : 178 12. each 
Ditto - - - - 11 10s. 6d. ,, 
Draft net - - - 8 Bl. 45 
Ditto - - - 4 Pome 
Haaf net - - - 20 BU.) iy 
Drift net - - - 30 BL hy 
Ditto - - - if ie 


8.—Four=401. 10s. 


9:— 7 
First OFFENCE. ~ 
B nent . C A Penalt 
ene erore on- C- en: Ys . 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed. \quitted.| if convicted. | Cause of Failure, 
was tried. ; 
Killing the young of salmon Preston 1 11s. and costs 


Using a fixed engine - - my 1 
Killing the young of salmon | Blackburn 2 


| 


11s. and costs — 
5s. and costs — 
each, 


ON SALMON 


FISHERIES (ENGLAND AND WALES). 


| Nature of Offence. 


Fishing with a net without a 
license. 
~ Obstructing a water bailiff in 
the execution of his duty. 
Fishing with a net without a 
license. 
Obstructing a water bailiff in 
the execution of his duty. 
Fishing in annual close season 


. 
= 
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Cause of Failure. 


Name of 
Bench before | Con- Ac- Penalty, 
which case | victed. |quitted.| if convicted. 
was tried. 
Chorley 2 — 127. 10s. and 
costs each, 
£2) 1 _ 5, and costs. 
Southport 3 — 102. and costs 
each. 
Bolton-by- _ 1 — 
Bowland. 
ny 1 _- 31..15s. and 
costs. 


| 2.—(a.) Salmon, 1,096; trout (migratory), 200; total, 1,296. 
has been seen, but gives no idea of the real quantity taken. 


/ 


DEE DISTRICT. 
1.—(a.), (b.), (c.) Increased. 


| obtained of the take by rod. 
5.—No new works opened, but very considerable pollution from a paper mill 


on the river Alyn. 


DEz. 


This is what 
(6.) No return 


| Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. : 
Pusiic WATERS. 
Draft net = - - - | 44 | 51. | 
PRIVATE WATERS. 
Coracle net - - - 11 21. Bs. 
Rod - : s < 59 I. 
ier - = : 3 10s. 
eli! - - - 1 5s. 
9 s— 
First OFFENCE. 
i 
B pon, ” Cc A PR 
ench before on- c- enalty, a 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed. |quitted.| if convicted, | Cause of Failure. 
was tried. 
Taking unclean salmon - | Llangollen ai — 10. and costs. _ 
Fishing in weekly close time | Havarden 8 — One 12., one — 
4l., four 
21. 10s,, two 
| 5s.,and-costs 
in each case. 
. Ditto - - - = Northop —_— 2U. each and — 
} costs. 
Ditto - - - - | Broughton 2 — One 2. and — 
costs, one 
21. LOs. 
Using stake nets - - Neston ¥ _— 102. and costs _ 
Ditto - - = . Northop 2 — 11. and costs 
each. 
Fishing in weekly close time a 2 _ 21. and costs —_— 
each, 
Using trammel net - . Chester 4 1 1/. and costs | Not proved. 
é | each, 


Bore 
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CLWYD AND CLWYD AND ELWY DISTRICT. 


Exwy. 
1.—(a.), (8.), (¢.) Increased. 
2 


— 
ams 


Salmon. 
No.’ Ibs. 
(2. 1,634 6,536 
B.) 200 800 
| Total 1,834 "7,336 


4.—One new ladder or pass, and one pews or replaced. ‘They have 
proved successful. 


Se : 
Private WATERS, 
Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 

Draft net - - - 6 3 81. 10s. 

Rod - - - - 58 - 1d. 

Do. - = - - 37 5s. 
9:— 

Benn belorel G koe 
ench before} Con- C- enalty, Cause 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed. |quitted.| if convicted.| of Failure. 


was tried. 


First OFrrence. 


Having in possession un-| St. Asaph 2 _ One 20s. and _ 
clean salmon. costs and one 
5s. and costs. 
Fishing with rod without A _- aL oo This case was 
license. ' thought by the 


i bench too tri- 
vial to warrant 
a conviction. 


Fishing in weekly close time cA 1 — 1s. and costs. — 

Using gaff for the purpose of Abergele 1 — 25s. and costs. _ 
catching salmon. 

Having in possession a gaff 7” 2 _ One 25s. and | _ 


for ditto. eosts and one | 
10s, and Lice 


THIRD OR SUBSEQUENT OFFENCE. 


Attempting to catch salmon | St. Asaph _ 1 _ Charge with- 
in close season. drawn. 
Taking the young of salmon rn 2 _ 51, or two calendar months’ 
in private fishery at night. ; hard labour ; went to prison. 
One absconded. 


11.—One. It is effective. 


Conway, CONWAY DISTRICT. 


1.—(a.) Increased. (b.) Diminished. (c.) Diminished. 
2.—(d.) 120 salmon ; 70 trout. 
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7: 


Name of Number Rate at which 
- Instrument. licensed. licensed. 


Pusiic WATERS. 


| Draft net - . - 2 81. 
Weir - : - - a 8. 
PRIvATE WATERS. 
Draftnet - - - 6 32. 
Coracle net - - - 2 2. 
Weir - - - - a 30. 
Rod - - - - 88 Various. 
Fishing basket - - 1 1. 


SEIONT DISTRICT. 


1.—(a.) Increased. (6.) Decreased considerably owing to low state of the 
rivers. (c.) Increased. 


7:-- 
Pusiic WATERS. 
Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 
Net “se -  - 10 ; 51... 
Rod - - - - - 20 12. 102. 
9:— 
Bi ae Cc A Penalt; 
ench before} Con- C- enalty. e 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed. \quitted.| if convicted, | C#¥Se of Failure. 
was tried. 
First OFrENce. 
| Having gaffin possession - County 2 _ One 3/, and - 
costs, one 
20s. and 
costs. 
|  Gaffing a salmon - : * a — |10s. and costs. a 
Killing salmon fry - - 5 2 _ 5s. and out _ 
each, 
Ditto - . - -| Borough =a 1 _ == 
Having gaff in possession - ” = 1 = = 
Assaulting Water Bailiff - County 1 _— 2s. pa eee _ 
costs. 
Ditto - - - - Borough 1 —  |20s. and costs. _ 


SEcOND OFFENCE. 


«€. 
Having gaff in possession - County 1 _ 50s. _ 
Disturbing spawning beds - Bs t => 50s. _ 
r. FourtH OFFENCE. 
Having gaffin possession - County 1 _ Three — 
months’ im- 
prisonment. 


11.—Yes; and all effeetive. 


SEIONT. 
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DWwYFAcH. DWYFACH DISTRICT. _ 


1.—(c.) Increased. ; 

2.—(a.) 322 lbs. of salmon. 

No idea can be given of the number caught. “The above estimate is made 
from information supplied by the holder of one of the net licenses, but the 
probability is that the take was much more. 


PrRivATE WATERS. 


Name of Number Rate at which _ 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 
Draft net - ere p) bl. 
Rod - - - 2 14 id 1s, 
oa - oat Pera : 
= First OrrEence. 
B Dent 0 (0) A Penalt; Cc of 
ench before} Con- C- enalty, ause 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed. |quitted.| if convicted. Failure. — 
was tried. 
Fishing for salmonduring| Pwllheli - 2 —  |8l.each and costs. — 
annual close time. 
Netting without alicense s - 4 _ 1s. each and costs, — 
Having 28 salmon in pos- re - _ 7 The magistrates were satisfied that 
session during annual the fish had been imported from 
close time. America. 
Using snare to catch trout ra - I _ 5s. and costs. —_— 


11. No new gratings were put down this year; those that have been put 
down are not effective. 


MoveEY. DOVEY DISTRICT. 


1,—There was apparently a good supply of fish, but the low state of the 
waters up to the commencement of the close time prevented their going up 
to the upper portion of the river ; the water bailiffs report that more than the 
usual number have spawned. 

3.—No; the Marquis of Londonderry has proposed to rebuild one on the 
Dulas, a tributary on the Dovey. Mr. Buckland has’ inspected the locus in 
quo. 

6.—No; nor were any very serious complaints made. 


Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 


‘ 


PusBiic WATERS. 


| Dra net - - -| fom | bleach. | 


PRIVATE WATERS. 


Draft net - = 5 
Rod - - - - 


6 52. each. 
180* From 2s. 6d. to 12. 


* This information is not given by the Board. The number is estimated, on the total recei 
from this source, at an average of 15s. for each license. : ies 


S$. 


. 
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9 :—- 
First OFFENCE. 
B “os = © A Penalt; 
ench before | Con- c- enalty, « 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed. |quitted.| if convicted. Cause of Failure. 
was tried. 
Speari - - - | Machynlleth 1 _ 6. 
: Disturbing spawning bed - » a _ 51. 
Netting without alicense - i 2 _ 102, each. 
Spearing - - - Pennal 1 _ 52. 
Do. - - - - Towyn 1 => 52. 
Do. - - - - Dolgelly 2 = 27. 10s. each. 
Do. - - - - | Penrhyn 1 _ QU. 
Do - - - - | Portmadoc 1 _ 21. 10s. and 
costs 12s. 6d. 
TEIFY AND AYRON DISTRICT. TEIFY AND 
7 AYRON. 

1.—(a.) Increased. (68.), (c.) About the same as last year. 

5 and 6.—The Pencader Chemical Company are in the habit of allowing tar 
and lime refuse and lime water to escape from their works into a tributary of 
the Teify, which flows near them. Application has been made to the company 
to abate the nuisance, and they have promised to do all they can to prevent the 
pollution. 

Pusuic WATERS. 
Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 
Draft net - - - 22 bl. 
Pole net - - - 2 51. 
Coracle net - - : 387 20. 
Put - - - 3 2s. 6d. 
Rod - - - 44. 1. 
ey do. - - - 2 10s. 6d. 
Fortnightly do. - - 16 Bs. 
8.—One at 8. 
é aes S 
ench before Con- | Ac- Penalty, 3 
Nature of Offence. which case |vieted. |quitted,} ir convicted, | Cause of Failure. 
was tried. 
\ 
First OFrrence. 
Selling salmon during yearly | Lampeter al _ 7s. and costs. _ 

close season, : 

Using light and spear for | Tregaron 3 = 30s. each and. — 
catching salmon. costs. 

Using a strokehall - - | Aberayron = 1 = Insufficient proof. 

Fishing for salmon without Cardigan -- 4* _— _— 

a license. , 

Using astrokehall - - | Aberayron. 3 — One 10s. — 
and costs, 
two 21. and 
4 costs: 
% 
SEcOoND OFFENCE., 
Fishing for salmon during | Cardigan 1 _— 37. and costs. — 

close time. 

Fishing for salmon without a és — 1* a = 


license. 


se * See note next page. 
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THIRD OR SUBSEQUENT OFFENCE. 


: Name of 


Bench before| Con- Ac- - Penalty, Cause of Failure. 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed. |quitted.| if convicted. 
was tried. 
Fishing for salmon without.a | Cardigan _ 


license. 


7s | a | ie 
* These seven defendants were charged in one case, and were acquitted for want of sufficient 
evidence of identification. ; 


CLEDDY. CLEDDY DISTRICT. 
1.—(c.) Increased slightly. 
=s SARIN 
s ~~ Pusiic WATERS. 
Name of Number Rate at which y 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 
Coracle net - - - 2 i. 
Compass net - - 7 17. 1s. 
aes Rod - - - - 15 10s. 6d. 
Towy. TOWY DISTRICT. 


1.—(a.) Believed to be steadily increasing. 
of dry season. (c.) Increased. 

2.—(a.) It is impossible to give any accurate information with regard to the 
take of fish by nets, but there is no doubt that the coracles have not done well 
in consequence of the dry season, while it is believed that the take by seine 
nets has been above the average. Nearly 5 tons of salmon, the produce of 
coracle nets only, were sent away by rail from-Carmarthen station; the fish 
taken by seine nets are sent away chiefly from Ferryside, Kidwelly, and 
Tenby stations. 

(.) About the same as last year. In future it is hoped that the Board 
will be able to give reliable information as to the number and weight of fish 
taken by rods. ’ 


5.—A new tin plate factory on the Loughor, but’ the proprietors are adopting 
means to prevent pollution. j 


6.—None further than cautioning the owners, which has had a good effect. 


(6.) Decreased in consequence 


7i— 
Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 
Pustic WATERS. 
Coracle net - - - 61 40s. , 
Handnet -  - - 6 208. 
Draft net - - - 19 100s. 


a I 


Private WATERS. 


Rod and line - = 


Coracle net - - 3 
20s. 


40s. | 4 
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9:—— 
B mnt Cc A Penalt C 
ench before} Con- c- enalty, ‘ause 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed. |quitted.| if convicted. of Failure. 
r was tried, 
First OFFENCE. 
Fishing in close time - | Carmarthen 1 — |40s. and costs. — 
5 > Borough. 

’ Ditto “ - Llandilo 1 21. and costs. _ 
Using gaff - - » Re a! — 10s. and costs. — 
Fishing in close time - | Llanboidy 2 — |2tand eek _ 

each. 
Unclean fish in possession, - » = 1 — __| Bench divided. 
Spearing with lights - - 5 5 — |52. and costs. —_ 
Assaulting water bailiff - 5 — 1 = Evidence con- 
2 : ui flicting. 
Assaulting police on river - % x — 52. and costs. — 
Unclean fish in possession - a _ 1 = Bench divided. 

_ Do. (20 fish) - | Llandovery A — | 5l. and costs. _ 
Taking young salmon - | Saint Clears 1 = 12. and costs. = 
Spearing salmon - - | ~Llanelly 8 — Two ll. and — 

. costs each ; 
one 50s. and 
costs. 
Ditto - - - | Llangadock 2 = 32. and oe = 
each. 
Assaulting water bailiff - Parmerihen 4 -- | 5s.and costs. _ 
orough. 
Taking young salmon _- | Carmarthen 1 =- 2s, 6d. and _ 
County. costs. 
Taking unclean fish -’ - | Saint Clears 2 — 10s, and costs — 
each. 
Fishing without license and | Carmarthen 2 _ 4l. 10s. and _ 
with illegal nets. County. costs each. 
Fishing without license - Lianelly 8 ce 5s. and ate _ 
each. 

Ditto - - - | Llandovery 1 —  |5s. and costs. — os 
Using illegal net - - ta 1 —  |5s. and costs. — 
mice without license - se 1 — |5s. and costs. _— 

0. - - -e Swansea 5 — |10s.and costs — 
each. 
Do. - - -| Narberth 10 = 27.and costs —- 
each. 
Fishing with illegal nets - ih 10 _ 1s. and. costs _ 
- each. 
7 SEeconD OFFENCE. 
Fishing in close time -| County of 1 — 40s. and costs.} _ 
: Carmarthen. 
Unclean fish in possession - Liandilo 1 — 60s. and costs. _ 
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5.—Yes. 


OGMORE DISTRICT. 
1.—(a.), (&.), (c.) The take of fish has increased this season, 


fish have been poisoned in 1876. 


6.—No proceedings have been taken. 


tion of the owners of tanneries to the damage done. 


. 


Private WATERS. 


The pollutions of the river Ogmore still increase, and a number of 


We have frequently called the atten- 


————__—______ 


Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument licensed. licensed. 
Draft net - - - 31. 8s. 
Weir - - - - 27. 2s. 
Rod for season - - 10 12. 1s. 
» month - - 9 10s. 6d. 


Oamorz. 


} 
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First OFFENCE. 


Name of 


“| Bench before| Con- Ac- Penalty, ‘ 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed. lquitted.| if convicted. | Cause of Failure. 
was tried. 
Illegally fishing for salmon - Bridgend 1 _ 12. 18s. 10d, — - 

: and costs. 

Unlawfully having in posses- aj 6 _ Four 27. and _ 
sion illegal instruments. costs; two 
= 21. 11s. 10d. 

and costs. ‘ 

Attempting to catch salmon of 2 _— 10. 12s. 8d. _ 

; fom and costs. 


Tare anp Boy, TAFF- AND ELY DISTRICT. 


1.—The above district was only formed in May 1876. We have no 


means of getting accurate returns of the number of fish taken either this year | 


or last, but from what I have heard the take of fish on the whole has increased. 

2.—We have only heard of two salmon being taken, and about 30 sewin with 
rod (this by one man). We have no idea of the number of trout taken, but it 
would be considerable. 


7:— 
Pusiic WATERS. 
Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 
| Rod - - - | 5 | ‘10. 1s. | 


RHYMNEY DISTRICT. 


ReYMNEY, ; 
1.—(a.), (b.), (c.) The mineral pollutions have nearly destroyed this river. 
6.—The Act being utterly useless to insure convictions, no steps were 
taken. 
Private WATERS, 
| Name of | Number | Rate at which | 
_ Instrument. licensed. licensed. 
| Rod - - - ‘i 1 | 10s. | 
USK AND EBBW DISTRICT. 
Usk AND A 
EBBW. 


1.—The take in the channel fisheries has been good, but in fresh water very 
indifferent in consequence of unfavourable weather. 

2.—(a.) No record. (6.) Salmon, 566; 5,408 lbs. Trout (migratory), no record. 

3.—The various weirs on the Grwyny which were destroyed by the flood 
of 1875 were partially restored, but have again been swept away by the flood 
of October 1876. 
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4.—Plans for passes at the several weirs on the Grwyny and at one on the 
Rhiangoll have been arranged. 


5.—The pollutions generally continue to increase. 


6.—A prosecution was instituted against Mr. John Bridgwater for causing 
fish to be killed in the Hondd& brook by water discharged from his tannery 
at Brecon, The magistrates dismissed the summons, but granted a case which 
was subsequently carried to the superior court. 

The owner of the Crown Fishery has given notice to the Local Board of 
Usk of intended legal proceedings with reference to the discharge of sewage 
into the river, and the Local Board are understood to be ready to take steps 
for its purification. 


i: 
Private WATERS. 
Name of | Number Rate at which 
Instrument. | licensed. licensed. 
if 
Beating net - - - | 1 202. 
Stop net - - - 5 71.10s. 
Putcher - - - 8,200 11. 10s. per 50 
Putt - - - - 180 2s. 6d. 
Rod - - - - | 171 1. 
Monmouthshire District (with Crickhowell.) 
9 :— 
| | | 
B A, ve C A Penalt; 
. ene: eLore on- C- enalty, . = 
Heyvase cx OH ene, | which case | vieted. \quitted.| if convicted. Cause of Failure. 
was tried, 


First OFFrEeNce. 


— 20s. and costs. _ 

— /|100s.and costs. = 
83s. 4d. 

— (40s. and costs. = 


Taking unseasonable salmon | Abergavenny 1 

Angling for salmon without Crickhowell ae 
a license. 

Obstructing a water-bailiffin | Abergavenny 1 
the execution of his duty. ; 

Tlegally netti at night | Crickhowell BS — 20s. and costs. — 
(under ane. ; 

Possession of spears, &c. - | Pontypool 1 —  |50s., pndins, — 

costs. 


SECOND OFFENCE. 


| { 
ae oes sos, and Coal — 
| 


—— 


Taking unseasonable salmon | Abergavenny 


THIRD OR SUBSEQUENT OFFENCE. 


Taking unseasonable salmon | Abergavenny; 100s.,and costs 


1 | = 


The Board also assisted in the detection of a gang of four men liming a 
brook, who were convicted at Abergavenny, under the Larceny Act, in penalties 
of 7s. 6d. each and costs; and of another offender who was convicted at the 
Monmouthshire Quarter Sessions of the use of chloride of lime, under the 
Malicious Injuries Act, and was sentenced to six months’ hard labour. 


Wye. 
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Brecon District, comprising the Three Petty Sessional Divisions of Brecon 


(County and Borough), and Defynock. 


peer) S| 2 | ponalt 
ench before} S | # ena. : 
Nature of Offence. RRC HuCnae: 5 | if ances BE, Cause of Failure, 

was tried. Cm) 

Olja 
First OFFENCE. 
| | 
Angling for salmon without a} Brecon Co. | 1 | -- | 40s., and costs _ 
liecense. 94s. 7d. . 

Ditto - - - -| Defynock. | —| 1 _ Offence admitted, but a 
witness swore defen- 
dant had asked him to 
take out a license four 
days previously. 

Possession of unseasonable | Brecon Boro’| 1 | — | 4s., and costs 6s. _- 

salmon. 

Ditto - - - - | Defynock 1j— we snes costs _- 

Using a gaff - - - | Brecon Boro’|—1-|~ 1 | 2s. 6d. and costs |Magistrates did not con- 

= 7s. 6d. sider.identity proved. 

Possession of forbidden in- | Brecon Co. | 1] —} 5s., and costs _ 

struments. 8s. 10d. 

Ditto - - - - Defynock 4 | 1] 20s.,and costs | Unknown, 

11s.; 5s., and. costs 
11s.; 20s., and 
costs 26s. 4d.; 
20s. and costs 
17s. 4d. 

Aiding a person unknown | Brecon Boro’| 4 | — | 40s., and costs 
illegally to take salmon, 6s. 8d., each. oe 
Illegally netting at night 5 1/ 1] 80s.including | Alibi. 

(under byelaw). costs. 

Poisoning the River Honddu. cs —| 2 — a eve to Queen’s 

ench, 

Assaulting water bailiffs  - ” I| 8 100s. including |Magistrates did not con- 

costs. sider identity proved. 

Capture or possession of young] Brecon Co. 2|—1| 6d., and costs _ 

of salmon. 7s. 6d., each. 

Ditto - - - - |Brecon Boro’| 2 | — |Oneéd. and costs =— 

6s.6d,; one 2s. 6d. 
and costs 6s. 
SEconpD OFFENCE. 
Using a gaff - - - | Brecon Boro’} 1] — | 20s. inosine _— 
costs. 
Possession of gaff - - | Brecon Co. 1|— | 50s., and costs _ 
88s. 4d. 
TuIRD oR SUBSEQUENT OFFENCE. . 

Possession of unseasonable | Brecon Boro’| 1 | — | 100s., and costs = 

salmon. 22s, 


11.—The necessary notices have been given with respect to the erection of 
a grating at Aberyscir mill, but a change in the channel, produced by floods, 
has delayed its being fixed. 


. WYE DISTRICT. 


1.—(a.) Increased, especially in grilse. (0.) Diminished, partly owing to 
drought, but the spring angling was better than usual. 

6.—The attention of the Conservators was drawn to the destruction of fish 
apparently by mine pollution in the Wye above Rhayader; they reported the 
fact to the Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries, and Mr. Walpole, in June last, 
made an official inspection of :-— 

(1.) The Cwm Elan mine on the Elan. 


(2.) The Nantygwrdy or Wye Valley mine and the Nant y Jago mein on 
the Wye. 


* 
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(3.) The Plynlimmon mine on the Tarenig. 

Mr. Walpole subsequently communicated with the several companies, and 
made several valuable suggestions for improving the catch pits and otherwise 
preventing the pollution from these mines from entering the rivers. 

It is believed that most of his suggestions have since been attended to. 


7: 


PrivaTE WATERS. 


Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 

Rod and line - - 145 12. 
Draft net = - - - 22 52. 
Beating net - - - ns bl. 
Stop net - - S 55 382. 
Coracle net - ~ - 1 21. 
Lave net - - - 10 12. 
Putcher - - - 2,097 11. for every 50 


9 :— 
% gid 
oe ee 
ench before : enalty, : 
Nature of Offence. a hioh Case E 3 ap corivieied: Cause of Failure. 
was tried. | S| a 


First OFFENCE. 


Using a spear for taking | Builth -| 2|-—- One 22., one 52. — 
salmon. 

Aiding and abetting ditto - a -| 1]— Bl. — 

Using stop net during close | Ross -| FL=— 51. — 
season. 

Aiding and abetting ditto - rr -| 2)— WW. — 

Taking salmon without a | Hay -| 1{/— 52. — 
license by shooting same 

Aiding and abetting ditto - Pr -| 1}— 1. — 

Using stop net without | Monmouth 2)— 21. 10s. as 
license. . : 

Catching two pinks - a eal licen — Withdrawn on payment 

of costs, 

Using rod and line for woe det = 21. 2s. i= 
catching salmon without 
a license. : 

Catching a salmon other- | Little Dean | 2 | — 12. 10s. These fines were remitted 
wise than with rod and by Royal Mandate to 
line, during weekly close 1s. each, 
time. 

Using rod and line for | Hereford -|—]| 1 _ Insufficient evidence. 
catching salmon without 
license. 

Using light'and spear -| Talgarth -| 1] — 1. — 


SECOND OFFENCE. 


Using lave net for catching | Lydey -} 1) — bi. see 
salmon during weekly 
close time, 


THIRD OR SUBSEQUENT OFFENCE. 


Attempting to gaffasalmon | Builth -~| 1}/— 50. any 
during annual close ‘ 
season, : / : 

Catching salmon otherwise | Little Dean | 1 | — 51. This fine was remitted 
than with rod and line, by Royal Mandate to 
during weekly close time. 1s. 


SEVERN. 


| 


iy 
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SEVERN DISTRICT. 


1.—(a.) Increased. (.) Diminished slightly as compared with last year. 
(c.) Increased considerably. See pages 13, 14, and 15 6f the Annual we 
of the Board for further particulars as to the result of the season. 

2.—(a.) 21,500 salmon, 135 tons. (0.) 25 salmon, 250 Ibs. 

Strict accuracy of the above statement cannot be youched for, as there is no 
means of enforcing compulsory returns; it is given only as an approximate 
estimate. 

4.—No new passes have been built, but alterations have been made in the 
old passes constructed at Diglis, Holt, and Lincomb, three of the Severn 
navigation weirs, but sufficient opportunity has not yet been afforded of 
judging if they have proved successful. 

6. None; the Board was waiting the issue of the Government Bill for the 
prevention of pollutions of rivers. 


Name of Number | Rate at which 
Instrument. __——_}- licensed. licensed. 


Pusiic WATERS. 


Draftnet - - - 10 82. 
Do. - - - 19 21. 
Ditto and coracle net - 16 1l. 1s, 
Lave net - - - 82 20. 
Do. - - - 4 1. 
PrivATE WATERS 
Rod and line - - 51 10s. 
Draft net - = = 8 51, 
Do. A - - 10 4l, 
Do. - - - 2 12. 1s. 
Lavenet - - - 14 20 
Stop net - - - 17 BY 
Putt - - - 274 28. 6d 
Putcher - - 4,630 1l, per 50. 
Outrigger to putcher - 11 1. 
Do. - 4 Various. 


8.—One at 15/. 


a 
First OFFENCE. 
| 
| Name of C ks ‘ 
Bench before on- , Ac- Penalty, b 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed. jae if convicted. Cause of Failure, 
was tried. 
Exposing salmon for sale Llanfair 1 _ 1. 10s. in- 
during close time. 3 cluding costs. 
Exposing unclean and un-| Worcester 1 niet a eet Pee: and forfeiture 
seasonable salmon for sale. (City) 
Having an  unseasonable Cannock 1 _ ue erie 10. for fish and 17. 12s. 6d. 
salmon in possession. costs, and forfeiture of fish, 
Fishing for and catching | Thornbury 4 — One 5s., with 5s. for fish and 17s. 
salmon during weekly close costs, and forfeiture of fish ; 
time. one 10s.,and 16s. costs ; one 5s., 


and 16s. costs; one Se and 
21. 1s. 6d. costs. 


Aiding and abetting in fish- Ay 1 —  |5s. and costs. 
ing for salmon during 
weekly close time. 
Attempting to catch salmon Lyduey aM _ 1s., and 18s. 
with an undersized mesh. costs. 
Fishing for salmon without a oc _ 2 — Withdrawn. Paid 
proper license. costs. 
Interfering with a fish pass | Worcester 1 — |1s.,6d,and8s. 
so as to render salmon | (County) costs. 
liable to be prevented from 
passing through it, 


——— 
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B aha - Cc A Penalt; Cc 
ench before on- C- enalty, ‘ause 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed. |quitted.| if convicted. | of Failure. 
was tried. 
Resisting water-bailiff in the | Lydney 2 = One 5s. and 15s. 8d. costs; one 
execution of his duty.” 10s. and 15s. 8d. costs. 
Using a net to catch the fry | Gloucester 10 _ 10s. each and 
of eels (elvers) in the c. costs. 
Severn. 
Ditto : - - | Whitminster: 4 _ Two 10s. each an@ costs ; two 5s. 
. each and costs. 
Ditto - - - | Tewkesbury 2 =_ 5s. ae and 
costs. 
Aiding and abetting in the as _ 2 = Withdrawn. Paid 
commission of said offence. costs. 


Fishing for salmon during 


SECOND OFFENCE. 


Thornbury 1 — {050., & 21.1s. 6d. 


the weekly close timé. costs 
THIRD OFFENCE. 
| 
Fishing for salmon during | Thornbury ab — 1|5i.,&21.1s. 6d. 
the weekly close time. Z | costs. 


Avon Brug 
AND PARRET. 


AVON BRUE AND PARRET DISTRICT. 


1.—(a.), (8.), (e.) Diminished. 

2.—(a.) Seven salmon, weighing in the whole about 56lbs., or an average 
of 8 lbs. each. ‘ 

3.—The dam mentioned in the replies for 1875 still exists, but the Conser- 
vators have ordered steps to be taken to remove it. 


Pusiic WATERS. 


Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument. ~~ licensed. licensed. | 
| 
Hang - - - ot 71. 10s. | 
Putcher - - . 794 10s. for 50. 
Dip net - - 5 1. 


9:— 
First OrrEence. 
B are of © A Penalt 
ench before} Con- c- ‘enalty, : 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed. |quitted.| if convicted. Cause of Failure, 
was tried. p 
Fishing without license - | Bridgwater 1 =_ 10s. fine, 5s. _ 
County Petty for salmon, 
Sessions. 4 8s. costs. 
Unlawfully attempting to Fe 1 — 10s. fine, 8s: _ 
take a salmon. costs, 


TAW AND 
TORRIDGE. 


CAMEL. 


5 
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TAW AND TORRIDGE DISTRICT. 
1.—(a.), (b.), (c.) Decreased. 


Name of Number Rate at which 
“Instrument. licensed. licensed. 
Pusiic WATERS. 
Net - - - 33 21. 10s. 
Weir - - 2 61. 
Private WATERs. 
Ox - - - = oS eae 61. 
2 -Rod and line - ES 152 10s. 6d. 
9 :— 
First OFFence. 
Es 3 
sxaretn| 2 | EL. pena 
ench before] -& | enalty, . 
Nature of Offence. which case 5 Blteonvercas Cause of Failure. 
was tried. 5 | = 
Not keeping sluices down - | Hatherleigh | 1 _ 1s. _ 
Catching salmon out of season - i 1 21. - 
Catching salmon with an unlaw- | Holsworthy 1 — bl. _ 
ful engine. 
Not keeping sluices down - 6 1 — 1. - 
Ditto - - - - | Torrington 1 - 5s. _ 
Using a fixed engin - - |South Molton) 2 | — 27. 108. — 
Taking salmon out of season - | Hatherleigh | — 2 _ Evidence not suf- 
ficient. 
CAMEL DISTRICT. 
1.—Stationary. 
Salmon. Peal. Total. 
No. | Ibs. Ne Ibs. No. Ibs. 
@) 10 80 2,900 ~ 8,000 2,910 3,080 
(0.) — — 180 150 180 150 
Total 10 | 80 8,080 3,150 3,090 3,230 


5.—The pollution of the upper parts of the river by clay works, and a lead 
mine, continues to an injurious extent. 


4 


Pusiic WATERS. 


Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 
Net -  - - : 12 21. 
Rod and line - - 4 5s. 
Do. - - 11 1s. 
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Private Waters. z 


Name of — Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed, licensed. 
| Net - = - - | 2 | 20. | 
9:— 
First OFFENCE. 
aS 
entitle! || vont, 
ench before | -= | *3 enalty, i 
Nature of Offence. which case iE & eeiconnierede Cause of Failure. 
was tried. | S| q 
Using astrokehall or snatch Trige | 1 | _ | Al. | “ = 
FOWEY DISTRICT. Fowey. 


1.—The take of fish in the tidal waters has not increased. In the fresh 
waters, however, it has. 
2.—Estimated at (a.) 5005; (0.) 480; total, 980. Principally peel. 
ee 
Pusiic WatTERs. 


Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument, licensed. - licensed. 
Rod - - - - 26 5s. 
Trammel net - - 1 16s. 
Draft net -- - - a 21. 
TAMAR AND PLYM DISTRICT. TAMAR AND 


PLyM. 
‘1.—(a.), (6.), (c.) The take of fish has been about the average of the last 
few years. : 
2.—(a.), (6.) Not many salmon, few grilse, and about 800 peal. 
5.—No new mines, and less refuse from mines and factories on Tavy and 
Walkham the same as heretofore flowing into Tamar and Plym. 
6.—Catchpits are made at most of the mines and factories. 


PRIVATE WATERS. 


Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 
Net - 5 - 4 | : 2 3. 
Rod and line * - | 187 7s. 6d. 
9:— 
First Orrence. 
B aay ot C A Penalt; Cc 
ench before} Con- C- enalty, ause 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed. |quitted.| if convicted. of Failure. 
was tried. } : 
Fishing without license Tavistock 1 | ae | - 6h. L — 


41021. = 


| Ue il 


) 
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AVON AND AVON AND ERME DISTRICT. 


ERME. : : ‘ 
3 1.—(a.) Largely increased. (b.) Decreased, owing to the dryness of the 
season. (c.) Increased. : 


2.—Cannot tell the number of fish taken, as the licensees do not wish to 
have it published, and therefore refuse to give the information. 


Pusuiic WaTERs, 


Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 
pees Sel ies 
Draft net - - - 4 51. 
Hand net - - - sl Th. 
Box - - - - I Bl. 
Rod - - = - 9 | 1. 
i 3 i 
——— 
Eisen 
First OFrrence. 
j Name of | C 
on= Ac- Penalty 5 
Nature of Offence. parca vieted. |quitted.| if convicted. Cause of Failure, 
was tried. 
Having possession of gaff for | Stanborough 1 = 5/.,and was committed to county 
unlawfully catching salmon. and gaol for two months in default 
M Coleridge. of paying that sum. 
Darr, DART DISTRICT. 


1.—The take of fish last season has certainly been better than in 1875, though 
we have heard complaints from some of the net men that they did not get 
enough to pay their expenses. 

4.—No.. The impediment at Totnes weir to the passage of salmon still con- 
tinues. The clerk has again, since the beginning of the close season, taken 
36 fine fish (19 female and 17 male), some over 30 lbs., and put them over the 
weir for spawning. , We should like to have done more in this way, but our 
funds are too low to incur a greater expense. 

5.—No. The Holme Chase Mine referred to in last year’s report has ceased 
to work, which is a great improvement to the river. 

6.—The pollutions from the factories of Messrs. Hamlyn Brothers, Messrs. 
Berry and Son, and Mr. Barnes, referred to in last year’s report, still continue. 


— 
. 


Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument, licensed. licensed. 


PusBLic WATERS. 


pa 


Net - - - iL 51. 
Rod (season) - - 41 1; 
Do. (week) : - 2 7s. 6d. 


rare 
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9 :-- 
B ae oe 10; A Penalt; 
° ench before} Con- Ce enalty, as 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed. |quitted.| if convicted. | Cause of Failure. 
was tried. 
First OFFrEence. 
Using a fixed engine on 14th Totnes —_ 1 The Bench stated that it was the 


July contrary to section 11 


first case brought before them 
of Act, 1861, and section 18 


under this section of the Act, 


of Act, 1873. and having a doubt they gave 
J a , defendants the benefit of it. 
Fishing without license - ” 2 _- One 12. and ] _ 
costs, one 10s. 
and costs. 
SeconD OFFENCE. 
| Using a fixed engine on 14th Totnes _ if — Same as in above 


July, contrary to section 11 
of Act, 1861, and section 18 
of Act, 1873. 


case. 


Using a snatch - - Fi 1 —_ 51. and costs. _ 
THIRD OR SUBS#QUENT OFFENCE. 
Using a fixed engine on 14th Totnes _ 1 — Same as in above 


July, contrary to section 11 


case. 
of Act, 1861, and section 18 
of Act, 1873. 
TEIGN DISTRICT. Tien. 
1.—(a.), (0.), (¢.) Slightly increased. 
Pusiic WATERS. 
Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licerised. licensed. 
Net - - - 1 51. 
Rod - - - 41 10s. 6d. 
Do. * = H 1 5s. 
Do. Z - - 12 is 


EXE DISTRICT. oe 


1.—We suppose that the fish have increased from the fact of so many more 
licenses being taken out. 

2.—A fishmonger in Exeter reckoned that within his knowledge 1,000/, 
worth of fish had been caught in the Exe. 

4.—At Blackaller a pool has been made at a cost of nearly 1007., but this 
has been damaged by the floods. 

5.—We hear that there are chemical works recently (within the last three 
years) erected high up the Exe, and the Board are making inquiries. 


6.--The Government must undertake this. The Board have no means for 
entering into a lawsuit, 


OvrtTEeR. 


AXE. 
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7:— 
Name of Number ¢ Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 
Pupiic WATERS, ~ 
| Draft net - sai iA | 13 | 31. 10s. | 
Private WATERs. 
; ] ; 
Rod and line - - 20 78. 6d. 
Draft net - - - | 1 31. 10s. 
— 
9 :— bs 
Name of 


Bench before} Con- Ac- Penalty, 
which case | victed. jquitted.| if convicted. 
was tried. 


Nature of Offence. Cause of Failare. 


First Orrence. 


100 yards of a Weir. Division. 


Tishing for salmon within | Wonford 1 | _ 51. _ 


SECOND OFFENCE, 


Fishing without alicense - e 1 _ 6l. _ 
Taking salmon without a ‘e 2 _ One 11, 5s., _ 
license. one 3s. 6d. 
{ 


OTTER DISTRICT. 


1.—It is said that salmon have been numerous in the tidal waters all the 
year, but from the lowness of the water and the drawing the water through 
the mill leats, whereby the weirs become almost dry, salmon are unable to 
ascend the weirs for want of water. 

The River Otter is a stream which onte abounded with salmon, but 
from the drainage of the land the stream is much reduced, and is generally 
too low in the summer months for salmon to remain. Salmon have been all 
through the summer abundant below Otterton mill weir, and as the whole of 
the river, or nearly so, passes through the mill leat at Otterton, little water 
passes over Otterton mill weir in the summer, but in the autumn and winter 
months there is abundance of water passing over all the weirs on the river, 
and we are not aware of any obstacle whatever to prevent their usual annual 
ascent for breeding purposes. ‘I'he River Otter is valuable for the breeding 
of salmon. ‘Trout are large, healthy, and always abundant in the River 
Otter. 


AXE DISTRICT. 


1.—The take of peel has increased in both tidal and fresh waters generally 
in comparison with the year 1875, : : . 


| 
fi 
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2:— 
Trout (migratory). 
Salmon. . | Peel and Sea Trout. Total. 
No. lbs. | No. Tbs. | No. Ibs. 
(a) 8 84 No return. 1,823 _ 1,907 
(6) — _ 18 23 i 23 
ee es eS EEE ——_ 
8 84, — 1,846 —= 1,980 


4.—The hatch at the top of Westwater weir has been altered from a fixed 
to a shifting hatch. 
— 


PrivaTe WATERS, 


| Name of < | Number | Rate at which | 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 
| Draftnet - - - 5 51. 
Rod - - - - 3 10. 
AVON AND STOUR DISTRICT. - AVON AND 
1.—(a.), (0.), (c.) Increased. hore 
a y 
(a.) Exclusive of the Royalty, about - - 565 salmon. 
(0.) Exclusive of the Royalty, about - - 39 is 
604 * 


The owner of the “ Royalty,” the most valuable portion of the fishery, 
declines to give information as to the number of salmon taken by him both by 
net and by rod. Itis believed there must have been considerably over 500 
taken in the Royalty. Last year the number given included the Royalty. 
4.—A new pass has been built at Ringwood, but its success is unknown. 


Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 


Pusiic WATERS. 


| Draft net - - - | 12 | 82. | 


Private WATERS. 


Draftnet - - - 13 81. 
Rod - - - - 34 10s. 
Fishing mill dam - - Fl 61. 
Do. - - - at 127 > 


OUSE (SUSSEX) DISTRICT. 


1.—Since the formation of the district, no salmon have been taken (that 
the Board of Conservators are aware of), though it is believed that the salmon 
are more numerous than formerly. 
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Roruenr. ROTHER DISTRICT. 


1.—(a.) Increased considerably, more especially in the kettle nets. (b.) Not 7 
increased. (c.) Increased. j : a 
2.—(a.), (0.) 500 trout, approximately, at a moderate statement. 


Puspiic WATERS. 


| Name of Number | Rate at which | 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 
Rod - - - .| 45 | 5s. | 
| 
Stour. STOUR (CANTERBURY) DISTRICT. 


1.—Only a few migratory trout in the spawning season, for the purpose of 
procuring ova, have been taken below Sturry. a 
-6.—The Commissioners of Sewers for East Kent have given notice to the 
Local Board of Canterbury that unless some measures are adopted by the 
lst of January 1877 to prevent the discharge of sewage matter into the river, 
the Commissioners will apply for an injunction to restrain such discharge of 
sewage. 


TRENT. TRENT DISTRICT. 


1.—(a.), (0.), (¢c.) Diminished considerably since 1874, though an increase on 
1875. About half the number (or probably a little more than half the number) 
of fish taken in 1876 taken in 1874, ° 

2.—(a.) Say 1,000 salmon, weighing 14,000 Ibs; 100 trout (migratory). 

No accurate account of the number of fish taken can be given. There have 
been rumours of a few salmon being taken by rod and line in the upper waters. 

5.—It is believed there have been no new mines, but larger quantities of dele- 
terious and probably poisonous substances have been poured into the ‘Trent 
from works at Stockwith. These works have been referred to in previous a 
reports. ‘a 


Private WATERS. a 


Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument, licensed. licensed. 

Draft net - - = 12 5p. 

Stand net - - - 8 1d. 

Rod - - - . 2 10s. 

i 
9:— 
First OFrrence. 
Ben borneol Dowd VRE’ Teuatty 
ench before on- C- enalty, . 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed. |quitted.| if convicted. Cause of Failure. 
was tried. 

Taking salmon without a |Gainsborough Tusufficient evi- 


dence. 


fo D} _ 
license. 


Yorksuire. YORKSHIRE DISTRICT. 


1,—(a.) A slight increase upon/last year. 
2.—1,786 salmon, 21,836 lbs. ; 420 trout (migratory), 1,618 lbs; total 2,206 
fish, 23,454 lbs. (4.) Not ascertained. 4 
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5.—The Board have been informed that the “hush” from Lord Bolton’s 
lead mines in Wensleydale has been much more prevalent in the Ure than 
in former years. The rod fishermen complain of it in the neighbourhood of 
Jervaulx Abbey as:being very bad. 

The Otley tanyard nuisance and town sewage still continue to be dis- 
charged into the Wharfe. ; 


— 


Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument, licensed. licensed, 


Pupiic WATERS. 


| Draft net - - | 5 | 51. | 


PRIVATE WATERS. 


Draft net - = - 1 70. 
Do. - - ~ - 2 61. 
Do. - - - - 82 5l. 
Lave net - - - 25 20. 
Rod - < - - i 1, 
8.—One rated at 2/. 
ESK (YORKSHIRE) DISTRICT. Esk. 


1.—(a.), (8.), (e.) Increased. 
2.—(a.) 4,706 salmon and trout; (4.) 5 salmon and 82 trout ; total 4,793 
h ‘ 


7 — 


Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 


Pusiic WATERS. 


Not exceeding 400 yards, 27. 10s.,and 10s. for 


Hang net - - - 28 
every additional 40 yards. 


Private WATERS. 


Draftnet - - 3 Not exceeding 200 yards, 21. 
Rod - - - - 51 5s. 
| Do, ~ = - - - 2 2s, 6d. 
| Don «= - - - 9 1s. 
i] 
| TEES DISTRICT. aie 
1.—(a.), (6.), (¢.) It has been about stationary. 
Fgues 
Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument, licensed, licensed. 


Pusiic WATERS. 


Draft or hang net - - ll 52, 
Do. - - 2 61. 
- Do. - - 10 71, 10s. 
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PrivaTE WATERS. 


Name of ; Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 
Draft or hang net - - 18 5L. 
Rod - - - - T7 “11. 58. 
9:— 
B Bee Cc A Penalt Cc f 
ench before| Con- c- enalty, ‘AUS O: 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed. |quitted.| if convicted. Failure. 
was tried. 
First Orrence. 
ae bao 
Illegally taking young of salmon Darlington L _ paper Gr —- 
costs. 
Ditto -. - : - | Greta Bridge 3 — Two 1s. and = 
: costs each ; 
one 12. and 
7s. 6d. Costs. 
Ditto (aiding and abetting) - ” 2 — /|10s.,and 7s. 6d. _ 
: costs each, 
SEconD OFFENCE. 
Illegally snatching salmon - |Greta Bridge} —- 2 _ Not sufficient 
evidence. 
Ditto (aiding and abetting) - 3 a — {l0s.and 7s. 6d. = 
costs. 
Tyne. TYNE DISTRICT. 


1.—(a.) Increased from 23,290 in 1875 to 24,840 in 1876.  (6.) No account. 
7 —(a.) 24,840 salmon, 248,400 lbs. 
4.—Warden dam pass on the South Tyne is at present being altered. 

5.—A great amount of poisonous substances still continues to flow into the 
River Tyne from the different-~chemical factories, but especially the soda 
factories at Felling Shore and Jarrow Slake. These substances remain in the _ 
shallow water at the shores on the fall of the cae and a great many salmon 
have been poisoned at both places. 


— 


Name of a: Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 


Pusiic WATERS. 


| Draftnet - - - | able | 5/. | ‘ 


PRIVATE WATERS. 


Draft net = - - 


Rod - - - fe 163 


27 | 51. 


8.—Five were issued, producing 18/. 


. 


ON SALMON FISHERIES (ENGLAND AND WALES). 89 
9 :— 
Benen Cc A Penalt: C f Fail 
ench before} Con- C= enalty, ause of Failure. 
Nature of Offence. which case | victed. |quitted.| if convicted. 
was tried. 
First OFFENCE. 
Unlawfully killing salmon in | Morpeth 8 - 10s. each. - 
close time. 
Unlawfully in possession of ” — 2 _ Not proved. 
snatches in close time. 
Unlawfully killing salmon in Hexham 1 — 30. _ 
close time. 
Fishing for trout in ditto - 2 — 3 — Not proved. 
In possession of net in close | Bedlington 1 — 1. J 
season. 
Killing salmon in close season 5 1 - 2s. 6d. — 
fae salmon for sale in | Newcastle _ 1 — Not proved. 
close season. 
Fishing in playground - - | Tynemouth 2 _- 10s. each. - 
itto  - - - - | Sth. Shields 4 — 11. each. — 
Ditto - - - S, 2 _ 10s. each. _ 
Ditto - - - A 4 a 5s. each. _ 
Ditto - - - eS — 2 — Absconded. 
Ditto - - - gs 2 2 81. each. Withdrawn. 
Ditto - - - a 1 _ 21. 2s. 9d —_ 
Ditto - . - * 1 1 4l,12s.9d. | Dismissed :—a boy. 
Fishing in weekly close time & 2 — 1, _ 
Ditto - - - rs 1 — 27. 3s. — 
Using fixed engine - - | Nth. Shields 8 — 2s. 6d. each, — 
Having young of salmon in | Bellingham X _ 1. _ 
possession. 
SECOND OFFENCE. 
Fishing in playground - | Sth. Shields 4 _— One 81.; one = 
21.; two 
21. 10s. 
Fishing in weekly close time Oe af _ 41, 13s. _- 
Using fixed engine - - | Nth. Shields 3 — |One Mes two _ 
Attempting to kill salmon in | Bedlington; 1 — ll. - 
close season. 
Tuirp OFFENCE. 
Fishing in pla; Nth. Shields. 3 _ 57. each. 


yground. - 
Refusing to Bc license - 


” 


| 


COQUET DISTRICT. 


Dismissed. 


CoquET. 


1.—It is understood to have been generally a very good year, but no certain © 
data are furnished to the Board, except from Warkworth, the fishery leased 
by Mr. Pape from the Duke of Northumberland. 

2.—(a.) Trout (migratory), 13,000 Ibs. 

The above figures are confined to the Duke of Northumberland’s fishery at 
Warkworth, and are furnished by Mr. Snowball, his Grace’s agent. 

The 13,000 lbs. weight of fish is stated to have consisted of very small fish, 
averaging about 24 lbs. each. The information furnished does not specify the 
respective quantities caught in the locks and by means of a net. 


Pusiic WATERS. 


Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 
| Draft net - - - | 20 | Al. 


$$$ —____ 
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PrivaTE WATERS. 


Name of Number Rate at which 
Instrument. licensed. licensed. 
Draft net - - - 20 1. 
Ditto - - - - 2 4. 
Cruive - - - 1 127. 
Rod - - - - 17 = 1. 
9 s— : 
First OFrence. 
Boneh bot C Nik Penalt 
ench before on- C- enalty ‘ise 
Nature of Offence. which case |victed. |quitted.| if convicted. | Case of Failure. 
was tried. 
Fishing for trout im close} Morpeth 2 | =~. |2s.6d., and. 11s. a : 
time. as Si “| costs each, 
Unlawiully using a _fixed-|— Alnwick 1 — 5/., and 12s. _ 
engine. * costs, 
Disturbing fish on spawning | Rothbury |° 38 Bs 2s. 6d.,and |Summons _ with- 
beds. 6d. 6d. costs, | drawn on account 
each. of defendant’s 
: extreme youth. 
Using gaff - - . as 2 —  |5s.,and 10s. 6d. _ 
; ; costs, each, 
Using spears and lights - es 4 — /11., and 11s.éd. -- 
costs, each. 
Catching salmon otherwise Alnwick i _ 6d., and net 
than with rod and line to be sold. 
during the close season. 
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APPENDICES TO 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


Tasie No. II.—Summary of the Numser of Net and Rop FisHaeRMEN 
employed, and of the Amounr raised in License Duries in England 


and Wales in the Years 1867-76. 


Year, 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


1876 


Number of 

Net Rod S $ 
Fisher- | Fisher- A 8 
men. men. Oia 
3,029 2,350 39 
3,913 2,076 29 
3,083 | 2,080 | 24 
2,977 1,616 23 
3,383 | 2,054 26 
2,907 | 92,310 24 
2,990 2,579 20 
3,045 2,779 27 
2,970 2,605 24 
3,214 | 2,496 21 


Revenue from 


wn Total 
i 2 Revenue. 
Nets. Rods. I 8 
oy) 
£ £ £ £ 
3,851 | 1,816 | 430 | 6,097 
45921 | 1,593 | 580 | 6,844 
4,826 | 1,420 | 320 | 6,566 
4,757 | 1,240 | 269 | 6,266 
5,370 | 1,469 | 307 | 7,146 
4,552 | 1,589 | 312 | 6,453 
4,650 | 2,081 | 143 | 6,824 
4974 | 2,196 | 211 | 7,881 
AT 15 2,086 202 7,003 
4,918 | 1,854 | 176 | 6,948 


* DPxclusive of men employed by holders of “ general licenses.” 
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APPENDICES TO SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
APPENDIX IV.—REvVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


I 2 3 4 eae 6 7 
: To Con- 
tributions To 
To To To. To Tiehory Interest _ To 
District. Revenue | Endorse-| Penalties | Voluntary| 4 ogi. | 01 Stock | Miscella- 
from ments on on. Subserip- | “Yeon or Rentof/ _ neous 
ae of | Licenses. Pees tions. including Real | Receipts. 
icenses, ons. malerot Property. 
Tickets 
for Trout. 
& Ss) id. || “£08. a. . a. &. d.| £ 8. 
1|Hden - - = 66212 0; 511 6| 63 1 0 = S050, Oa Oey. 2 710 
2| Kent - a - 15010 0 _ 1117 0 = — 116 6 _ 
3 |\Lune - - - 356 0 0] 114 0] 19 6 7 _ —_ _ _ 
4 | Ribble - = “ 499 5 6| 8 1 6] 4910 0 oe = M-=2-10 — 
5 | Dee - * = 806 7 0] 0 2 0} 2 8 0 10.510) —= a = 
6| ClwydandBlwy — - 88 5 0 = 4 6 0| 40 6 07 45 10 “0 a 119 11 
7 | Conway =) oe 5910-0] — _ — — — = 
8 | Seiont - . “ 80 0 0 = 16, 20 ||, 68) 70) <0) I cs 012 6 
9 | Dwyfach “ - L7 7 107 20) Ar 10 010 0 6 1 0} 89 9 0 — — 
10 | Dovey - - - 152 5 0 — _ — — _ — 
11 | Teify and Ayron 5 251 8 6| 5 4 0) 12 7 0 — aS _ 810 6 
12 | Cleddy - . - 16 4 6 — _ — — — — 
18 | Towy - - - 317 0/ 3 2 6| 74 8 6 — _ _ — 
14 | Ogmore - = 1919 0 _ 78 _ _ _ — 
15 | Taffand Ely - - 5 5 0 — — _— 75138 0 — _— 
16 | Rhymney - = 010 0 — _ 20 0 0 con _ — 
17 | Usk and Ebbw = 3847 0 0) 0 8 O} 12 1 6] 154 9 0] 26917 9} 49 O}] 8B 11 
‘18 | Wye = Gs “ 529 0 0} 418 0; 17 0 O| 5112 0 = — 5 0 8 
19 | Severn « “ s 60618 0} 814 0] 1517 0} 1816 9 _ - 16 0 
20 | Avon,Brue,and Parret 2010 0 — 015 0 — = — — 
| 21 | TawandTorridge -| 18515 6; — 13 6 0 = = = 060 
| 22] Camel - - =|q 2941 04) 0) d 16) 24 010 160 40 — _ 000 
128 | Powey - : 21 6 0} 0 1 6 == 100 — — os 
| 24 Tamar and Plym - ip PA 3 — — 10 0 0 — = 
25 | Avon and Erme «|| #850 ON 010-0 |= 5 0 401) 8.560) 847 = = 
26 | Dart - : -| 1261501 0 1 0) 610 0 — 84 6 6 = 617 0 
27 | Teign - = - 2611 6 —_— —_ — _— — ass 
28|Hxe - - -| 6610 0/ — ae = obs ts ik 
) 29! Otter = - - — os ae = a ef = 
#80; Axe - = -| 8 0 — os Es = ce Sd 
| 81 | Frome - 2 2 a a oad a are = 
i) 82 | Avon and Stour 5 97 0 0 = = = =, _ _ 
| 83 | Ouse (Sussex) - = = = = = — a _ 
| 84 | Rother - - : he On a= — = 6000; — = 
|| 85 | Stour (Kent) - - = = = = = ara = 
136 | Trent - - a ew) = = = = = _ 
87 | Yorkshire - = 267-0, 0) 21576 = = = <= 11111 
38 | Wisk (Yorkshire) - 9819 0} 0 0 6 5 0 0 —— 3615 0 _ 001 
139 | Tees - - -| 3828 5 0] 0 5 6] 56 4 0 — = = me. 
il Tyne = - - 871 10 0} 148 0) 7O}1 6 cam! Foal 3.010] 15 7 0 
Coquet - - - 1387 0 0 _ 78 6 aa —_ _ 018 0 
Total -| 6937 5 0|8718 0/498 311| 376 0 9|605 8 8|23 811| 18817 6° 
Expenditure in 1876 - - - 2 - £8,994 7 0 
Receipts in 1876 - - - - - £8,611 2 4 


Excess of expenditure over receipts (see next table, p. 96) 383 4 8 


Taste No. —Axzstracr or Accounts or various Boarps or ConsERVATORS 


Total 
Receipts. 
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ON SALMON FISHERIES (ENGLAND AND WALES). 
APPENDIX IV.—REvENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED DrcEMBER 81st, 1875. Crm 
9 10 il 12 18 14 15 16 17 18 19 
B B B tes Ns By B | 
Salaries | Wages for | 2%, |BY.CO™) BY» [Rewards] By [of Kish | Heinting, Miscella- | _ ‘Total. 
M oe Pupexinion: ling Ex- jon Salgof| Prosecu- | ¢ Oe A Sl el and Expondi- ieee | 
fanage- | dentaand| Tetses, |iicoMea| wins, |envie-fBlesion "and | averse Mapende | ture, | | 
Bailiffs. Works. ‘ 
£8. d. Boss dsiLis. dines) a. £3. dl £ s: d|f si dj & s. a. £ ss dif 6a £ a. dy 
Y| 5715 6| 520 010| 47 7 4) — psmsie a) 29.10 9|) _:— 29 9| 0 2 6 | 68 810] 1 
2/ 8 0 0} 160014 81 892] — | s614n} — — | 610 o| 215 8/25 1 93} 248 6 23] 2 
8] 66 6 0| 200 4 1/16 y 0| 012 0| 0 7 6) 42 6 14 5) — | 1517 4/17 0 4 | 392 0 2] 8 
4| 50 0 0| 442 0 0/14 6 5] 9 8 6| G11 0] 610 o| -—- |11 01) 418 6] 1616 9 | 5e1 0 8] 4 
5 ot 166 1 0/ 4912103) — = - _ = — |288 3 43+) 50317 8| 5 
6| 8 8 0| 1417 2} 41910] 2 210) 1 3 8} 110 0| ~— |211810) 5 8 0| 40 4 | 15813 8] 6 
M7'|" 9h. OWMGa | uesQen0! Or ne = zs st = tte Bee 60 4 6| 7 
- 9 29/89 6| — | 1b 6 oOo} — Sema ySES = Ole Sue Gr [eee 130 6 5] 8 
9 = 49 20| 010 6| = Onan als» 3 = = 310 6|18 410 | 11310| 9 
0. || 21 0. 0) eazeN Ble = = Scot Ole (ae bas 0), = | 10 8 0 | 01016 |) tex reeoNpdo 
21/15 0 0| 19712 6| — 12 9 8] 2019 8} 6 3 9/1010 of — | 141210] 4 4 0 | agi 4) 11 
Bl Ba eid aca eee = = = Sr iy 4° 0l--5 6 0: |\s01600 | tamamenlap 
18 | 30 0 0°} 368 9 0/4816 6| — \| 618 G86 8 6] 810 6 — 5 410310 0 7 | 39314 53] 13 
Bil): Seo SiO pen Bee O ONIN oi9 9) 29 422 8) — — 1 sw} — 87.8 7| 14> - 
15 -- Paya) On ys OMS aaiy Meas ue = Soy tS 6-6) 7 18.51 | 45: Oo nonletD 
16 + 18-17) Ole eo sy — as — - - = — 15 0 0| 16}; 
17 | 921810] 742 0 4| — {1219 0} 18 910) — — |10 4 6 8910 9/15 2 8 | 931 & 6 | 171) 
18°] 7012 8)|2405 18 6:\-41 19 5 081s $s! 8 5 8] 2 0 OF. = = 84 19 10 |222 10 11t | 813 13 8 | 18 |) 
19/100 0 0| 34 9 0/388 4 1/20 8 1) 8 4 6] — | 4 8 9/10 8 9 81 410) 114 6 | 55217 6] lO], 
20} 10 0 0 = 239] 011 0| 0 8 of 0 5 Oo} — | 1% 0 5] gisc0 | oy 11 9:| 20 
21/ 2 00] 1000; — 915 s| 118 7/12 0 0| 119 0/1918 8| 5 9 6|a4 41 | 27915 6 | 21 
22 =e DON OMec. = owe! ye Cte wa iass 9). 010-1) = 2614 7 | 22 
28 2 atratye Can ees has = = = — — 214 9 | Isi1 9| 23 
24) 2100) 5800; — Tag ee — - — | 1899] 0 40] gsi1 9| 24 
23| 10 0 0] 3218 0| — = 276 — = — 0144 1/006] 4 01/125 
96/10 0 0| 144014 0}; = 47 3| 410 7) — | 018 6 7 8 7| 210 3/20 21 | 19016 3] 26 
1) 6-0 wile 386 Olhote oO] = =a ae = —_ 512 64{ a= 24 4 6| 27 | 
28 aa ah eile eS IiTen tole es 6l 0} 220) — 118 6/0 8 0 | 64 7 a} 98 
29 = <= = = = = as = = — = 29 
BONS) 8) Gh eter On lON = ae ae = = - ae: = 2114 6| 30 
31 = — -- _ — ~ — ne Sp a — 31 
32} 10 0 0] 82 0 of: =- = a = levae 7 — — 63 12 7 | 321 
33 _— —_— — — —— — —_ =e > - — _| 88! 
$4} 5 00} IIe 0} = = Psy a — | 219 3} 5 811] 98 6 6t|) By 1 8| a4 
3) — - — - — — - = -= a - | 35. 
36] 10 0 0 010 6|/ $19 0] 114 8} 118 of — — = 01910] 5 0 0 | 2347 01 365 
87 | 26 5 03]. 89.5 0| 30.2 0), . — Wate eae — |2215 0) 79 4| 512 6 | 187 4 4] s74 
gs| 2 00| 6106) — | = | 110 — | 286 — | 12 8 8] 0 46 | 10918 2| 88: 
LN ene 227 611) — 8 $10) 116 of — = — | 26 3 2/2418 6 | 288 8 5 | s9- 
40}125 0 0| 715 1 4/96 5u| — 30 6 3) — | 1214 4) 5019 0 2118 6 217 5 78 [1,269 5 11 | 40. 
| 60 0 0! 1491710| — ly BW Mele ae ge = 410. £1818 6 |) Sapgilme) an 
879 11 6 | 5,828 15 10 |307 18 63/103 16 4] 18110 8| 77 8 5] 58 7 10/183 12 8| 32016 5396718 9 |8,994 7 0 


N.B.—These accounts have been generally rendered for the year ended December 81st, 1876; but in some cases it was 
found impossible to obtain an exact statement for that particular period, and the account has then been rendered for the last 
completed twelve months for which the accounts of the Board have been audited. 

‘he receipts in column 1 ought to vee di with the receipts from licenses given in Appendix No. III., p. 91, which are 
taken from the returns given in the answers to the seventh and eighth questions, in Appendix No. II. In four cases, however, 
viz., in the accounts of the Dee, Dovey, Teign, and Rother Boards, they do not do so exactly. The inaccuracy.must be due to 
some confusion in the accounts of the Boards. The Inspectors do not feel themselves justified in rejecting figures whichr- 
have been rendered to them by the duly constituted authorities, but they hope that care may be taken in future years to make 
the accounts correspond exactly with the returns of licenses. 

_* Inclusive of defaleations of water bailiff. 

+ Of this amount 2087. 7s. 8d. was on account of the expenses in connexion with the inquiry held by Lord Aberdare into 
the Wye River Byelaws. 

_ £ 240. 10s. 6d. of this amount was paid for fry to stock the river. 

1007. paid for rent of fishery at ‘l'ynemouth. 
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Taste No. I].—AccountT. oF THE BALANCES OR DEFICITS OF VARIOUS- 


Boarps AT THE COMMENCEMENT AND CLOSE OF THE LAST ACCOUNTS. 


31st December 1875.* 5 31st December 1876.* 
District. : 
Balance in hand Deficit. Balance in hand. Deficit. 

. Sai sa. Bo sh od. Lo sed, £. 8s 
Fden - - - 254 5 2 _— 381 9 8 —_ 
Kent - - - 80 6 8 -—-- 1 311g = 
Lune - - - — 45 19 9 — 5019 4 
Ribble - = aloo? eam O! — 530/359 aS 
Dee - - - — 233 14 7t == 403 14 10 
Clwyd and Elwy -| 129 38 10 Ss. lie TSOgh2 al — 
Conway - - — 2 8&6 | _— 3x kSREO 
Seiont - - - A2-18—9 _ tak OAL) — 
Dwyfach - al 436° 7 — 613 9 Bt 
Dovey - - - 515 0 — 5 15 0 — 
Teify - - - Bid iB. i — 29 re 9) one 
Cleddy - : - 6 3 5 — 8 1 5 ss 
Towy - - - 128 14 0 ee 129 10 63 = 
Ogmore - - 13 7 3 — CW) a 
Taffand Ely - = — _ 32 8 O —= 
Rhymney - - 61 7, 0 —_ 66 17 0 — 
Usk - -- - 85 17 38 —_— 2513) | — 
Wye - rs = 15 87 One — — 19 6 7% 
Severn - = a 15: 1S: — 108 19 8 sss 
Avon, Brue, and Parret 8215 3 — 26:9 *1 — 
Taw and Torridge -| 233 13 8 — 153 5 3 —_— 
Camel - - - — 8 19° 6 24.8! 5 == 
Fowey - - ~ OUA7a8 —_ 4 3 6 _ 
Tamar and Plym - 24 4 10 — 22 oe -- 
Ayon and Erme - 2 010 — 313 9 — 
Dart - - - 30 6 6 -— 18 19 9 — 
Teign - - a one Le ov — eats. 2 — 
Exe - - - 88-9 G4 — DAS PAE Y' — 
Otter - - - -- i — Ls ae 
Axe - - - _ — G56, — 
Frome - - - Salle te — 8. 31-5 — 
Avon and Stour = Pay Sef -- 52 4 0 ae 
Ouse (Sussex) - - — — — — 
Rother - - - — 2-0: 1 118 3 — 
Stour (Kent) - - — — — — 
Trent - - =) 187200) 7 — 183 12 7 —_ 
Yorkshire = = 44 5 9 = 128 8 10 — 
Esk (Yorkshire) - _— o 1 4 96. 071 — 
Tees - - - —_ 800 17 8 ' — 204 6 7? 
Tyne - - - 398 8 3 —_—- 90 4 8 — 
Coquet - = -| 235 16 0 — 169 8 ii — 

Total - - |2,801 3 53 594" 1% 5 2503 709 681 10 43 

Pe es ee a 


Net balance, 1875 £2,207 2 0% 
Net balance, 1876 £1,823 17 43 


Decrease - £883 4 8 


* Tn some cases the accounts of the Board are not made up to the end of the year, and the 
balances and deficits given are those which are accounted for up to the date of the last audited 
accounts of the Board. 

+ The figures for the year 1875 ought to correspond with those published in the Fifteenth Annual 
Report of the Inspectors. Iy the case of the Trent, however, they do not do so. The balance was 
pairs, in the accounts rendered by this Board for 1875 at 1381. instead of at 1377. 11s. 7d. as given 
above. 

5 t ee amount was erroneously returned at 281/. 14s. 0d. in the Fifteenth Annual Report of the 
nspectors. 
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Taste No. I.—-Comp 


ON SALMON FISHERIES (ENGLAND AND WALES). 


APPENDIX V.—Provrection. 


OF 


ARATIVE ReETuRN of the Numper of Watouers employed in 
the various Districts in 1873-74—-75-76. 


1873. | 1874. | 1875. 1876. 
¥=| B 3 5 3 a #[ 3 
Disrricr. z E |e 2 z cf z < | ¢| 4 
Ss a S 3s O° ry 3 fo} ) 3S fo} = 
eee ee Boe ph Bk et ec | eee 
o Oo by o 
ma x a a 4 a a | ae 
Eden ~- - 5 1 6 5 2 a 5 2 7 5 5 10 
Kent - - — 4 4 2, 1 3 2 — 2 2 1 3 
Tune - - 4} 2 6 3 3 6 3 2 5 3 3 6 
Ribble - - 8 1 g) 8 1 9 a 1 10 8 1 oi 
Dee - - No returns. No returns. — = —_— i ee 
Clwyd and Elw 2 —_ 2 2 — 2 2 —s 2 2} —3 2 
Conway - - Is —_ 1 1 — 1 ‘eae ee 1 le 1- 
Seiont. - - 2 3 5 2 fi e) 1 4 5 il 6 a 
Dwyfach ~ | District not formed. 2 — Q7 2 — 2 2 2 4 
Dovey - - 8 2 10 No returns. zu _ 7 12 2 14 
TeifyandAyron| 3 2 5 3 2 5 3 1 4 3 3 6 
Cleddy - -| — 1 1} — 1 1} — — — _— 1 1 
Towy - - 3 5 8 4 3 7 4 2 6 4 1 5 
Ogmore - - | Distriet not formed.| — 1 1] — 1 1 — 1 1 
Taff and Ely - District not formed i! a 1 
Rhymney -| — 1 1] — al 1] — 1 1 — 1 i 
Usk - - 9 6 15 10 4 14 10 6 16 10 6 16 
Wye - - 4 13 17 4 12 16 4 28 32 4 25 29 
Severn - - 17 11 28 16 9 25 14 8 22 12 10 22 
Avon, Brue, &c. 1 — 1 1 a, a = <= ee 5 
Taw & Torridge 2 2 4 3 4 7 4 4 3h = 3 
Camel - -| — — — 1 I 2 1 — i! 1 | = 1 
Fowey - -| — 2 2] — 1 1} — 1 1 — 1 1 
TamarandPlym| 4 2 6 38 2 5 3 1 4 3) — 3 
Avon and Erme 1 2 3 1 48 5] — 3 3 — 1 1 
Dart - - 4 — 4 4 — 4 4 —_ 4 3 — 3 
Teign - -| — — —|— 1 1 3 1 4 2) — 2 
Exe - -| — 1 1 —_— 1 1 —_ 1 1 _— 5 5 
Otter = - -| — —_ —{— — =); — — — —|— a 
Axe - - 1 —_ 1 1 _— 1 14 1 2 = i 1 
Frome - -| — — —} — — —!/— — — — | — = 
Avon and Stour 1 _ 1 1 a 1 1 — 1 1 5 6 
Ouse - - District not formed. a net 
Rother - - 12 — 12 14 1 15 15 1 16 14 1 15 
Signi. :. 2) asf {2 2 7 1 4] 3 1 4 3.1) Jie 
Trent - - 1 —3 iligt (ot 3 Bt | 2 2 — 4 4 
Yorkshire - 2 1 3 1 1 2 1 _ 1 1 1 2 
Esk - - District not formed. i — 1 8} 2 10 
Tees S = 5 —s 5 4 —9 4 4 —5 4 4|.— 4 
Tyne - - 9° 1 10 me 1 8 8 4 12 gis} g 14 
Coquet - - 1 —5 1 po 1 1 4 el I I 4} _ 5/6 
112 65 177 | 107 68 175 | 117 76 193 | 122 | 100 222 


L One police constable. 


.2 The meadow drowners also received gratuities for care of fish. 

8 Several gamekeepers acted as water-bailiffs. 

5 Six were police constables. 

6 Several gamekeepers acted as water-bailiffs. 

7 Two gamekeepers also acted as water-bailiffs. 

8 [wo of these were employed by net-licencees. 

° Others oceasionally employed as required. 

10 Four of these were constables. 

12 Several gamekeepers also acted as water-bailiffs. 
18 The number varies. 
15 Others employed occasionally as required. 
16 Two of these are additional constables. Some of the gamekeepers of the riparian owners also hold water- 


bailiffs’ warrants. 


17 Five of these, appointed in November, are police constables. 
18 Four of these are additional constables. 


* Number varied. 


11 A constable, 


14 Since discharged. 
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TaBix No. II.—Summary of the Numper of Watrr Baitirrs employed in Satmon 
Fisuery Disrricts in the Years 1871-72-73-74-75-76. 


— 1871. 1872. 1873. 1874, 1875. 1876. 
Permanent - 102 101 112 107 117 122 
Temporary = - 90 79 65 68 76 100 

Total —- 192 180 177 175 193 222 


Taste No. I11.—Comparativt Return of the Numerr of Prosrecurions and 
Convictions under the Satmon FisHERyY Acts in each Disrrict for the 
Years 1873-—74-75-76. - 


1873. 1874. pe ao: 1876. 
District. _ wh ; : Aa 
Charges. eoaies Charges.| Convie-| Charges. Convie- Chakvan | Convie- 
tions. tions. tions. tions. 
Eden 3 = 17 14 25 19 23 21 36 31 
Kent - - 4 3 3 2 8 7 1d 8 
Lune - - 8 8 8 8 23 21 12 11 
Ribble - - 10 8 6 2 8 8 12 11 
Dee - - 17 12 21 9 18 15 24 23 
Clwyd and Elwy 6 5 8 5 4 4 10? 8s 
Conway - _ _— — — — — — — 
Seiont - - 12 9 19 19 8 8 vs rag? 10 
Dwyfach - - _ —_ — —_ 5 5 8 7 
Dovey - 2 2 15 9 1 1 10 10 
Teify and Refer 19 19 18 18 19 18 16 8 
Cleddy - -| — a 2 2 ae wr ue & 
Towy - - 10 8 21 21 25 20 63 60 
Ogmore - : = = = = 4 3 9 9 
Taffand Ely  - == —_ — _ — — — ~ 
Rhymney - - -- — = —_ —_— — — 
Usk - - - 51 36 3 24 24 22 38 294 
Wye - - 14 14 10 2) 10 10 192 17 
Severn - - 10 10 19 15 88 26 345 30 
Avon, Brue, &e. = — 6 2 — — 2 2 
Taw and Torridge| 18 18 38 82 13 13 9 zi 
Camel - - — _ 4 4 1 i 1 1 
Fowey - <3 — = =e — aa == = = 
Tamar and Plym 3 3 1 p = i 1 | 
Avon and Erme 8 8 8 8 4 3 1 1 
Dart - - 2 1 18 5 2 1 6 3 
Teign - - aed —— = re 1 ae | ao ists 
Exe - ~ - — _ — — 4 2 4 4 
Otter - - — — — — = _— => — 
Axe - - _ _— 1 i — — _— — 
Frome. - - _— — — _— =o _ — — 
Avon and Stour — _— — ee — — = 
Ouse - - — _— — — 3 — _ — 
Rother - - 1 -- _ = = — = _- 
Stour 5 = = eu 1 ae 8, a ag a 
Trent “= 7 6 —_ == == see 2 aa 
Yorkshire - - 3 3 3 3 3 3 — -- 
Esk - A = — ~ 1 1 = = 
Tees - - 18 11 26 23 11 7 9 7 
Tyne ~ - 25 21 35 24 76 67 54 Al 
Coquet - - 1 1 8 8 2 2 14 13 
266 220 361 272 336 290 417 352 
12 withdrawn. ? 1 withdrawn. 3 1 defendant absconded. 


* And four convictions under the atic Act, and one under the Malicious Injuries Act. 
2 withdrawn, 
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Tasty No. [V.—Summary of the Numper of Prosecutions and Con- 
yicTiIons under the Satmon Fisuery Acts in the Years 1867— 


8-9-70-1-2-3-4-5-6. 


1867.| 1868.| 1869.| 1870.) 1871.| 1872.) 1873. 1874 1875.| 1876. 


—-— 


408 432 318 266 | 361 | 336 | 417 


Prosecutions 260 413 3881 


L9G 3828 304 343 345 235 220 | 272 | 290 | 352 


Convictions 


5 
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APPENDIX VI. 


A List of Spectra Reports, under the-SatMon FisHEery Act, 1873, 
rendered by the Inspectors of Sarmon Fisuerims to the SEcRE- 
tary of Srate for the Home Department, from May 1874 to 
lst March 1877. 


1.—Report from the Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries on the byelaw proposed 
by the Tyne Board of Cunservators, prohibiting the use of nets near the 
mouth of the River Tyne.—6th May 1874. 

2.—Report from the Inspectors of Salmon-Fisheries on the byelaw proposed 
by the Tees Board of Conservators, altering the‘annual close time for fishing 
for salmon in the Tees Fishery District.—18th December 1874. 

3.—Report on Wye byelaws.—21st December 1874. 

4.—Report of Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries on inquiry into byelaw pro- 
posed by the Conservators of the Teify and Ayron Fishery District.—l0th 
April 1875. 

5.—Report of Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries on inquiry into byelaw pro- 
posed by the Conservators of the Severn Fishery District.—1l0th April 1875. 

6.—Report of Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries on Inquiry into byelaws 
proposed by the Conservators of the Avon, Brue, and Parret Fishery District. 
—1l0th April 1875. 

7.—Report of Mr. Spencer Walpole on an application of the Conservators 
of the Taw and Torridge Fishery District to acquire compulsorily a piece of 
land at Monk Okehampton Weir, on the River Okement.—28th April 1875. 

8.—Report from the Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries on the byelaw proposed 
by the Conservators of the Lune Fishery District, altering the annual close 
season for fishing for salmon in the Lune Fishery District.— 30th April 1875. 

9.—Reports by the Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries on an application made 
by the Conservators of the Tees Fishery District for leave to purchase compul- 
sorily Dinsdale Dam and the premises connected therewith.—3lst May 1875. 

10.—Report by the Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries on the provisions of the 
15th section of the Salmon Fishery Act, 1873, relating to Elver Fishing on 
the Sevéern.—20th June 1876. 

11.—Report by the Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries on a byelaw made by the 
Conservators of the Fowey (Cornwall) Fishery District, altering the close 
season for salmon in that district.—3rd October 1876. : 
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